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Hlecoonition 

great reipomihUitq 


l^IEN spiimers buy Co-op Cottow, they judge mVmAj 
ihe cotton—but they judge the American Cotton Crower# 
Exchange with its fourteen co-operative state associations and 
its hundreds of thousands of members* 


We recognise this responsibility and we strive to produce 

I 

and prepare cotton for market to exceed mH requiremenls# 
We appreciate the opportnnity to submit quotations* 


^fGOO.B COTTON WHEN WANTEi:^ 


/\merican Cotton Growers Exchange 

..CibkAd^ivH) 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Cmerfd Mu ATUKTA* OA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE COtOMWrA 0ALtA8 OAStONIA, ^RfiENSHORO 0»l®NVj(U« UtOWOTOM Wmt RtOCIt 
MEUms MONTCOMBRV MEW ORUEAW OKLAHOMA aTT IPBOENIK HALIIOal SHWWOW 


Amriem 
Utu Qffiutf 

FOREIGN SAiES OFFICES: 

UEEMEN (CoirxDiiny) 

Aaiifirican Cotton Grower** E*chan«e *-Mr. Henry R* RoWrtson* 

Mgr^, oaumwollborse. 


BkWB (Franee) 

Ameriauo Cotton Grower#* Exchange 

OVEBPOOL CEnrlanS) , 

American Cotton Grower# Exchange 


Zimmer 622 

•Mr. Henri <1« ChwW Mgr., 
9, Place Jut«*-F«rry 


-Mr. G. F- Dixon. Mgr., 
Alexandra Building#, 
Bixteth Street 

»*Mr. J. Grover Sims, Mgr., 
MA» Neka h^bi 


EOBE gasH^ 

Amertcott Cotton Growera Exchange 

aABCELONA (Smmi 

Mr.Icee Creixell »-♦ •.Corte#, 647 

fe R^va & Garcia •. •* . .Ronda de San Pedro, 29 

Jcae M- Mala & Pons •* ..Calle Trafalgar, 14 
, ^ •* .. •* Call# Cortes, 662 

CCWE^mCEN (Denmark) 

Baldc Cotton Company •• .• •. A Holhergxgado 

.Po,ib«..6 

** Da Textile ** • ,R«e Savaea, 56 

*• ** M ..ViaBorgonttow,H 
*.ViaRomagteo#OrN4 



,VaHW^ 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Aw«u 
Arizona Pimacotwn Groweit 
Arkansas Cotton Croweri* Co-operatlfft 
Georgia Colton Growers* Cooperativt A®w, 
Illmois Cotton Growere'* C<M»!p«r»t*¥f h»n* 

Loniikna Farm Bureau Cottwi Crowern* 

Co-opt mtive Assn. 

Missouri Ottott Growers* Co-opcratlvt Atsiti 

North Carolina Colton Growers* Co-operatlw 
Alan# 

Oklahoma Cotton Growwi* Attn 

Sonthwettefn Irtigateil Ortton Grower** 
A»*n« 

South Carolina Cotton Growwti* Co«op#r»tlft 
A»tt* 


Sap Jntniisln Cotton Crowwi 


iWqmlraat, 72-B 
••.hSehottteffl^, 2$ 

» Tiniiitoto Cotton Giwwf** Aiiiii* 


TiSfiai' pAiMtwi 








THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WniCfi MKANS CONSIGNING COTTON 

'ro 'niii !>oirr of Manchester 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
I’O A POIN'r WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



///Y'/v fiir pdftii'uhtrs cuncrruiiip^ the Puft of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canai Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-Amcrican Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVER'FiSERB 


(VUL. VII. No. U!V) 

Several of tlxe firms who have advertiseii in the InI'ernationai. (‘on on 
Bulletin have expres.sed to us their satisfaetion with tta* lesiilts oblAnunl lioju 
the advertisements. 

We invite members to enter into correspondence wdh iUe turns who advcilisc 
in the International Cotton UnLLimw, as wc accept adveriismients only b*<>m 
first-class firms. When enquiring for 
International Cotton Bulletin. 


goods advertiseil please mention the 



l'\Oh 

Adolf, Emil, AC... 

.. 20 i 

Albrexht, 1 ^', A Co. 

.. 230 

Alexandria C’ommercial C'o. 

• • 153 

American Co lion Growers' V 

Lx- 


CHANGE .. . .. jrOUt LOVi'V 

Anderson, Clayton (.'t t'o. .. .*3 

AuGusriNO, P , iN: Co .. .. PS-S 

Baer, Henry, (.t Co. .. . 

Barber & Colman, Ltd .. . 109 

Barcelona International E \ 

IIIBITION .. .. . . . X 

Behr, Otto .. •. .. 37 

Bond, McEnanv & Co . . . . iS.| 

British Nor'Jiirop Loom Co., 

Ltd, The .. .. .. u>| 

Brooks d: Doxey (lo-io), Lro, .. 03 

Bunge & Born, Lda. .. .. ao^ 

ClIACHATY FrERES . . • - 

City Warehouse Window Clean¬ 
ing Co., Ltd. .. .. ..18} 

“ Commerce d: Finance " .. 31 

CoMTELBURo, Ltd. .. .. .. r8^ 

Continental Gin C'oMFANY .. 133 

Cook, Thos., d: Son, I.td. .. 107 
Cooper, James, l/ri). .. .. 184 

CRf^DiT (A':ni';ral de Belgique .. zb 
“ Castle Thne " .. .. .. 30 

Davison’s Textile Blue F»ook .. 37 

Dean & Dawson, Ltd. .. .. 233 

Delta ik Pink Land Co, . , .. .jj 

District Bank, (.td. .. .. 

Dixon, iC L., t\: Bihotier .. 38 

Dobson ^ Barlow, 1 ;id. .. .*uz 

Dodd, S., ^ Sons .. .. . 

Draper C(H<fora noN .. .. .*0 

Economou, G. D., A’ Co . . . . 133 

Egyptian Produce 'rnADiNG Co . 131 
Estrada, N. .. .. .. 43 

Fawcett Preston & t'o.. Ltd. 22-j 
Ferrand, F. .. .. ioi 

Floyd, Willis & Co. .. .. 37 

FRAN901S, L. F., & CiE. .. .. 58 

Greer Staple Cotton Company 50 
Hetherington, John, & Co., Ltd. 238 
Howard & Bullough, Ltd. .. 229 
Hudspeth, G. J., Sc Co. .. .. 43 

Husni, Sons & Chinassi .. * • ‘-i33 

JOANNIDES, J. G., & Co.I5<S 

Jones, A. Lynton* Sc Co. Inc. *. 37 

Kenyon, James, & Son, Ltd. .. 2 ^4 

Knowles, Peers.102 

Kupper, H. ., .. • • 155 


LaN('\SI'I-K a 'roN<.!' 

Lawler. II IL, A t'o. 

Lees, \sa, d C<»,, Li i>. 

Livi*:rpooi Coiton a nos . 

Lord I >ros , L'l il . 

Macmu.lan i-K’ C'o., Lid. 

A 1 Ai\('I 1 ESTER Law ('oIIoN {.) 
Id D. 

IVI\Ncin«:siT'.R Snip ('an M t o. 

Mat'! HEWS A \'Aii-s, I;td. 
MEYNKLL, 1 Il'NKV, A i'o . . 

Monies A WiNsi (jW 
Murray Gin Co. . 

Neai,\V. (' 

N!':vvmiR(,i-R Cotton (‘omi'XiW , 
Bm.ieger, Baol, a Co. 

Pi a'i t I)Ros. tV ('o., Lin 

PoKTOl' M ANI'HESI Ek W MU' HOI sp 

Pium-L yons A ('o. 

Feed, M U . A ('o. 

Reunhak'I vS; Co. 

Reynolds A Gibson 
Riejer a <'()., John Jacob 
Kirn Maihune ('o. .. 

Salvago, C. M,, a C'o. 

Scott A ('o. 

Skinner, Thos., A ('o. 

Soc. .-VLSAcn'NNE i>i«; (oN.stkia 
'HONS Mi',cANi(.niE:s 
Southern ('olion C'ompanv 
Standard Marine InmiiovN('!' ‘'o 

S'l EWART P.ROTm kS ('01 ION ( OVI 
PANV 

S’l UBBS, JcJMsIMI, LUL 
'I'akv i-.k, Si ke! t. A ( o 
Tavi or, J .an<; a ( 'o , I J O 
'Teh o\v, 1 liCNin’, A Son.s 

'I'E-XAS h'ARM i lOKI'.AO 
“'('extii.k, L.\,'' Soi l EM* ( 
t>PE:RAIlVE 

" TE.XHLE WeI'JvLV ” 

Tripi ex Spinning Frame 
Twe:kDALES A Smali.kv (olb»; 

Ltd. 

Hniversai. Winding C'o. .. 
Vickers (Cravi-ord), Ltd. 

Wbu.D A C'o. 

W'estekn Union Thleghaihi C ^^ 
WiLCOCK Bros. 

Willis, I'Toyd A ( o. 

Wilson Bros, Bobbin Co., Lid, 
WooLi.Ev, James, Sons A ((j o 
Worrall, John. Ltd. 
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What Price 
Satisfaction ? 

^OMPLETE satisfaction 
is rarely sold at list 
price—like an extra fare 
train, it brinj^s a premium. 

For more than three de¬ 
cades, Newbtirger service 
and cotton types have 
carried satisfaction without 
premium. It is our 
wish to serve 
you, too. 

Capital $1,()00,0()().()() 

C.ihlc' Ail.lre'.s: “NICWBUKGKR, MEMPHIS” 

NEWBURGER 

COTTON COMPAMY 
//; corpomted 








INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 

IVesidlciit 

FRiaJERlCK noiAiOVD 

¥ic*e-IVcside«st 

COUNT JEAN do I11'',M1>'C!NN1'. (Hcir.nuni 

Hosi, IVrsidcusS 


JOHN SY/> (Switwrian.!; 

ARTHUR KUFl'i.lCR (Austria) 

Dr. ARNOST ZUCKICR (Oc. iuoSlovaki.C 
HOLGER SEBIRH.OX' (iVnuiark) 

LlEax.-Coi.. N. Sl'-DDON BROWN (ivmdaiid• 

F. A. HARCiRlCAVKS (iMu'Jaud) 

WM. IIOWAR'ril (ICiKlaiidi 
Baron K. E. PAI.Ml'.N (Finland) 

PAUL SClILTJMBlUUiKR Hdaiuo) 

JOHANNES Fd-STl'-.R ((icnuanyj 

Geh. Komm. O'l'TO LINDI''.NMl-.Vl'.R i(i(imanv; 

JOAN GEI.DERMAN (Hnllan.lJ 

ROBERT VON SZURDAY (Huntjaivi 

Sir THOMAS SMFm, M.l’.r. (Ind'ia) 

Dr. G. MYLTUS (Italv) 

K. SHIMADA (Japan;' 

EDUARDO BldKSTAl) (Nurwav) 

H. P. TAVETRA (PortiiKal) 

SANTIAGO TRIAS (Si)ain) 

A. E. I'TAKANSON (Sweden) 

CASPAR JENNY (Switzerland) 

T/ie following are the names of the offuhilly a^pointid \uhuitntes 
R. BRASSEUR (Behrimnt 
M. I.AVONIUS (Finland) 

ROGER SEYRIG (F rann') 

HANS ANllF.GCKR ((imuany) 

Dr. WALTi^R IK)DM ('Oeriuany) 

Besides the above countries (TflNA, hKJYPI', and hdi’IIR ^NIA 

are affiliated. 

C»eiiem! Seoretary S<*«;ir«rt«*ry 

ARNO S. PEARSE ^ ^ ^ (OUN tck^son 

Solicicor 

JOHN 'JAYl.OR 
12 , Exchange Street, ManchcHter. 

• Auditors 

DAVID SMITH, GARNFH'T & CO., 

Chartered Accountants, Brown Street, Manchester. 


(i 


Head Offioes 


238, Royal Exchange, 

TcIegrtapSiifi) Address 

Invite ” Manchester 


Manchester. 

1120 City 
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hi/ f/n /Dfenuitiotutf ¥vdvrii1u)n of Master Votton HpnuK.n' umd 
Maiiufaeiarers^ JssarahVoaSj Manehi st(r. hJdited hi/ Arno fi. Pea/sr, fJniera! 
Seen fan/, Ayani'hrsfi'r. The Coniniiffee of the Intenufiional Pedenition of Mnsfee 
S/atintr.T aial Manafaefants' Assor/affoiis do vol hold thcinscln's respovsthlr 
for the sfalntinifs atadt or the ophiiotis ejpressed ht/ htdmdaah in this bulletin. 
Siihsi rljntloa (I (10 per annnin. 


COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


EX I RAirrS from the MINUTES of MEETINGS 
of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
COMMITTEE, held at the Amstel Hotel, 

Amsterdam, oa October 22iid and 23rd, 1928. 


At tlu‘ Opcnin,!;’ tin Monday, the 22 ikI October, there 

were |)n‘S(‘nt : Messrs. V. 1 lolioyd (in tlic chair), N. Seddon 

Brown, F. A. Har^reavt's and William Mowartli (England), 
Johannes hdstm* and Dr. W, B(>liin (Gc'rniany), Paul Scldumherger, 
kityta* Scwri|.^ and R. A. dt' la Bauiiielh^ (Frannd, Or. A. Ziicker 
((Veeho-Slovakia), 1 lol.t»'er StEhelov aiul 11. WiiidhdddianscMi 
(Dtmiuark), II. lb 1 aveira. and Manoel Ih’nto d’A/.evedo (Portu|;^al), 
A. Iw llakaiison (SwtNitMi), (d>nnl dt* Iltaiiptiniu^ and R. Brasseur 
(ik‘l|,:ptim), John Syz and (!as[)ar JtMiny (Switzm’land), Joan Gclder- 
luaii (lIoilaiKl), Arlhnr Kul’ller (Ansina), Dr. (k Myluis (Jtalyh 
lAluaxdf) Bilkslad (Norway), and Arno' S. Pearsc, General 
S(x:retary, an<l John Pof^son, Assistant Secretary. 

'PIk* Ghairnian ronlially thanked Mr. Geldcrman for the 
excellent arranjrjnnenis which he had mad(‘ in connection with the 
fiitxdings. He welcomed the delegates and fiiarticularly Mr. 
Wirifeldddansen (Denmark) and Mr. Manoel Pinto d’Azevedo 
(Portugal), who attemlcd for the first time as substitutes for the 
r(‘specUve permanent members of their countries. 

Letters of regret for inability to attend had been received from 
Mr. Santiago T^rias (Spain), Mr. M. Lavonius (Finland), 
Mr. Otto fdndiuimeycr (Germany), Mr. K. Shimada (Japan) and 
Mr. Robert Szurday (Hungary). In view of Mr. Lindenmeyer’s 
illness the meeting expressed symimthy and regret and asked 
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(X)jMM!TTEK\S COMMl XlCATiOXS 


Dr. Bohiii tu ('niivt'}' \() hini tin" wishrs t>l Uiat hr 

wouki soon 1 k' n^slurrd lo health. 

llie (’ijcurniaii HieiiiDn<‘(i tlie hoklHi <4 ul ihr jninl pi iriii 

(k)lioii C'ntninittet*' M<'{diti{ 4 S at Zurich <ai Jiiiu* i flh ansi r;t{p 
if) 2 S, aiid tl]<^ publication by llu' IntcTiiatioiial I'rdri at a ai '>| ihf* 
report on tlH‘ Sc'c'retary’s joiirnc\ through (ktkanbia. 

OI lAR'FkLRLV S TATIS IK'S i )1K'( ) 11k )N t't ^XSIAIT I b ^\\ 

(xrrroN milk sux'ks and simndi ts. 

Hie Austrian Association having put Inf ward tbs* sup,ps'sl a ai 
that the slaiistu's relatin.u' to mill i‘onsmuptiotu null i,locks an<l 
spindles should he compiled and publishcsl (|narlorl\, in .load stt 
half-yearly as a present, a lengthy discussion took place' If wa 
])oinlcd out that a private a,p;en('\’ was in the* habit o} i^sninp^ 
inonlhlj'' statistics of a similar kind oi' the* I>asis ol a lcv\ o'l in lo In mi 
individual s])miuTS in t*ach country. 

Art(*r an (cxchani^x* <1‘ opinions the* h1k*\vin|* rc''.olution w.r 
adoj)i{*cl - 

“ 11ia,i tin* rc'pn'sc'ntativc's on tin* fnternatiouai (’oimmllcc 
be instriK'tcal to asemtain from tht'ir alliliatcd /\‘*sof nit atn-, 
wlu'tlier they are in favour or otherwise* of th<‘ pn*sent >tatr4u . 
beinj 4 ' issued (piarterl)' instc-ad of halfp'c'arlv, that then ic'poH 
t(i<'result to the* ('('iitral Office* iii Manelu'ster, and that a dcs i .Kai 
in the li^ht of tlu* o])inion thus obtained be* taken at Ibc' n<”\t 
nu'cting of the* lnt(*rnational (iomiuiltc'c*.'’ 

It was reported tliat the rntc'rnational ('haniiHU’ of ('oinuieuc* 
was proceeding to afipoinl a Ckuisultat ivcA'ommittiH* Ihrllu* purpose 
of securing an extension of statistics (ameerning the* International 
Cotton Tnclustry, which duty had Ik'c'U c*ntrust(‘d to them bv the* 
League of Nations, and that sevcTal representative's of the* lnt«‘r 
national Cotton (h)nimittee had lieen nominati'd icf sc'rve' on thal 
(k>miuittcc to co-operate in the work. 

A long discussion ensued atul (weiilually the* {hl!o\vinp. iv toluin ui 
was a,do])led : ~ - 

1'hat tin’s lnt(‘rnational (Ikton Committee' i-, willing’ to 
supply to the lnt(‘rna.tional (liambe'r of Commenv such st«!h'4i 
cal information as it ceilk'ds and to <»;i\e due c onsukaatiou !e 
aipy suggt'slions which may be* made* by the* Intc'inational 
(liambe'rof (!onim(*n'<‘. It D, howe've*!', lo In' dii.tmeth undei' 
stood that the International Colton Coitnuitle'e* e'ofrutka . itself 
the only authority n‘|)rescnt<ativ(‘ of tin* cotton nidus!r\'. 11 h‘ 

Ciommittee is Ibereion* of ofiiniou that a,II eo ojKuation this 
nalurt* should he carritx! out only by the* duly afipoiute^d ofliteis 
of the International Cotton 'FeeleTation and tirpys that the* 
members of the [nternalional (kanmitte'e* *Touki conform to 
these views.” 

REPORT ON THE 1928 lOURNlfY 1 IIROUCH D.S.A. 
BY ARNO S. PEARSIC 

The Committee, through tlie Presideah and Vice* Pmsideait, 
expressed its high appreciation of ihe Report nn the ITS, Cotlcui 
Mill Industry and om Raw Cotton, preparc^d Ipv the Cencral 




COMMITTME’S COMMUNICATIONS 


St‘i ; wmiu tli;iiiks were accorded to him for the able manner 

m \\h!( ii phu'tMi the results of his recent journey in U.S.A. 

|)(iurt‘ Ihr i nini!iiU(^\ 

^ y.u’e «{ syiiO'psis of th(‘ re[)ort which liacl previously 
Inv!! (iiuilah'fl in pnxjf (nnip and a most interesting discussion 
I nln‘\\‘s'( 1 . 

Mr. II. WiNPt’Kij)-! Ianskn^ {'Dtannark), who' had obtained 
sjK*« i.il knowledge of lht‘ ((‘ehnical side of the American cotton 
iu(he;li\‘, spokf at length of tin' various characteristics of the U.S. 
cotton^ indnstry, (‘hpixlally (hulling with ring spinning. Mr. 
Wiiidh'ld ilansen, who spoke in terms of praise of Mr. Pearse’s 
npoit and \vi!h wliose dcTlaralions he generally agreed, was 
thank«‘(l for liis int(‘n"sting remarks. 

It was dtaadtal print in the RttlJ.KTlN a full copy of Mr. 

! iansfai's nanarks. 

I fhith Mr. Peais(‘’s R(‘porl and Mr. Windfeld-IIanscn’s remarks 
apjnnr in llii;. !ssu(‘ of th(‘ INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN 
in!nie(hat(‘ly Ibllowing tluN(‘' mimitc's. ] 

It was agn'efi that a (]iK‘s1ionnaire lie issued to (‘ach affiliated 
Assoiu’atioii, asking for information relating to automatic looms. 

Raw (‘uf iuN Reports. 

Mr. Ik'nrst' Ihen hruhly commented upon the salient points 
n'feired ti^ in tlu^ siwnd part of his report dealing with Raw Colton. 

1'h(‘ repoit was umuiimously adopted. 

It was n'S(»lviNi to grant permission to Mr. Pcarse to lecture before 
tla^ numlK'rs oi' alfiliaRHl associations on his recent investigations, 
on the nmh'rstauding that liis cxticnscs are borne by the individual 
r^^’oi’ia! ions u'(juiring his st'rvices. 

Visit to Ameriea Next Year. 

In consecjueius' of liii‘ fact that (lie General Secretary would he 
eugap;(‘(l at tiu' Barcelona (kingrcss next year he would himself be 
uiiahje to pay a visit to- Amii'iea similar tO' what he had done during 
the last livc^ \Turs. 

In vit'w of this it was (h'cided that Mr. Norman Pearse be 
eiiipo\vtU"ed to visit the Unihul Slat<‘s next year. 


IfARCltLONA CONGRESS ARRANGEMENTS. 

'Fir following arrangements were made for the next Inter- 
naiiomil (kdton (kmgress, to be hold in Barcelona by invitation of 
the Spanish Association: — 

1"!ie dale <d' opening the Congress was provisionally fixed for 
approval of the Spanish Association as Monday or Tuesday, i6th 
f>r I/III Sc^ptember, lQ2f). 

Hie agenda hjr the Cong^ress was considered and the subiecls 
to 1m^ dealt with lliereah Although the following subjects were 
suggested, the final list of subjects was left over until the next 
meeting of the International Committee (Brussels, May, 1929 ): — 
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COMMITTEES COMMUNICATIONS 


(a) Various systems of cotton-mill costings. 

(I) New uses of cotton and how best to increase demand. 

(c) Specialization of labour in cotton mills. 

(d) Matters connected with Egyptian cotton, tO' 1h‘ fixed by tlu‘ 
Egyptian Sul )-co'mmittee. 

It was cfecided that Mr. C, Moser, President of ily* ('o- 
operative Cotton Farmers’ Associations of America, be invitcxl to 
address the Congress on the activities of his organization. 

The kind offer of Mr. Wm. FTowarth to loan a film for cxhiliition 
during the period of the Congress, showing the latest phasi's oi 
cotton spinning and weaving and finishing, was accepted. 

It was resolved to suggest to the Barcelona Exluhilion authority's 
the desirability of organizing a mannequin parade featuring cotton 
fabrics during the Congress. 

STA'fE OF TRADE REPOR'fS. 

Rcpi^rts on the slate of trade in tlie various ('ountrie:-, w(U'e pie 
sented as follows: — 

AUSTRIA. 

During June and [ul}' the lowest point of (h'pn'ssion was 
readied. Since August, however, business has iiufirovcal in (juantity, 
but the margin leaves much to be desired. 

The position has been influenced by the coiupetition of Italy in 
the Balkan States on the one hand and the falling-off in t^xports to 
Germany on the other. 

The weaving industry in Austria, although not fullv (kwtfloped, 
is not in a satisfactory position. Since the Custom lloust^ 'Fariff 
was adjusted for finer class goods, sales have ht'c'n belter for 
coloured goods and finer cloth productions. 

BELGIUM. 

During the past six months the position of tradt' has been un 
satisfactory and losses have been incurred in the S[unniiig st’ciion 
owing to prices having been unfavourable. 1'hc storks on haiul am 
negligible. Latte.rly, however, the situation has improved somewhab 

In the weaving section business is much better, and then* i-d 
more demand. 

Wages have increased by $ per cent, since the last report owing 
to the cost of living having increased. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Since the end of last year production in spinning in tlie 
American section has fallen off to the extent of 2o per cent, and 
margins have diminished by 25 per cent, so that there are at, thc^ 
moment veiy few mills working without loss. The Egypi.ian and 
Indian sections are doing a little better, but are far from sat isfoctory. 
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is somewhat similar in the weaving^ section, but 
A better position obtains for 

whime irthfrh / of hosiery, but only then in cases 

Wilt Ft, clltulChli Silk lb III use. 


DENMARK. 

I he eiii])loyiiK'n( witliin the Danish cotton industry has also 
lor the present year 1)cen_ unsatisfactory and on an average too 
lumteci to make production profitable. For the spinning and 

weaving* mills the average employment has been practically 6o per 
cent, of t he normal capacity, somewhat more for the spinning mills 
!)Ul less lor the wcavuig mills. When the spinning mills have been 
al)le to work on a burly jxaying basis it is due to the fact that they 
Inivc been recompensed for the reduced yarn sale to the weaving 
milis by an increased sale of yarn to the hosiery industry, the pro¬ 
duction of which lias been increasing during the later years, thanks 
to the still dominating fashion for hosiery fabrics. 

1 he wages agreisnent with the workers remains unchanged 
since August, 1^27, as the Danish ])nce index since then has been 
uihiiteied. 1 he ( oiiijlarativf" p<isilioTi 1 o-day is 17b points as against 
loi^ (lomts in July, np4. 


ENGLAND. 

I, he A merican spinning section of the trade remains 
under a duiid, although hope is riot absent that a better slate of 
affairs will obtain in tlie not far distant future. Efforts are being 
made on the lines of amalgamation of interests to reorganize and 
reha!)ilitat(' this section <>f the industry. The actual production as 
com{)ared with normal is between 70 and 80 per cent 

In various directions, efforts are being made to reduce the costs 
of production to an economic level. 

Since the last meeting of the Committee the Egyptian spinning 
sec'iion of the trade has exfierienced a worse period than for a con- 
si( ku'a 1 )Ie time. At the eiul of March last, trade was severely tested, 
diu^ to the fact that tlie price cjf cotton then being used was out of all 
parity with competitive growths. 

Ther(‘ has, however, been a considerable broadening of demand 
during the last two months. Most spinners of Egyptian yarns 
have sold equal to one and a half weeks^ production in each week 
during the past two months. ^ From all evidences at present it would 
a]ipear that margins will begin to show themselves iDefore long. 

Weaving, In the manufacturing section trade has been 
far from satisfactory. Seventy to eighty per cent, of looms are 
running. A considerable number of looms have gone out of com¬ 
mission. There are, however, signs of improvement and although 
there is not a great deal of business being booked there is a large 
amount of enquiry. On the whole there is hope of a slight improve¬ 
ment manifesting itself. 

No alteration in the wages of the workpeo]de has taken place 
since the last report. 
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FRANCE, 

Whilst tlie position of Egyptian sjiinners may \)c icgar^lccl as 
being fair^ the American spinners have been losing inont'y lor 
])ast twelve months. The capacity of production has been 7S 
8 o per cent., principally owing to the shortag<' of labour. 

Jn the weaving section, whilst inatU'rs hnv(' inipnn cd lhe\’ an* 
still far from being satisfactory, dlien' is actualiy a bt‘lh‘r dcauand, 
owing to the fact that the winter season always brings oidm':;. Its 
maintenance, liowever, is uncertain. The prosjHxis, on tlu' whole, 
are not very good. 

Wages continue to soar to bring them in conlormity with lht‘ 
stabilization of money. 

GERMANY. 

Spinn'mg, The German cotton-spinning industry is in a vta*y bar! 
state at present and can sell only at jirices which slu)W a, loss. 'The 
improvement which was expected for this autumn has not taken 
place. Moreover, tlio German textile industry is (‘xpectiug some 
severe wages disputes. 

Weaiijig, Since our last report at the beginning of JuK in (lit* 
South German weaving industr}^ no iinpn wemiMit can })(' recordt'd. 
On the other hand no further reduction of imporbinec’m tli(‘ \v«)rknig 
time has taken place. The prodiufion is alxuit average pea* 

cent of normal, but even this production has not b(‘en hilly sobl. 
A large part of it has gone into stock, so that stocks an* inert*asing 
all round. The trade at the beginning of the year was very imuT 
overbought; it had made contracts for a large part of year. ()n 
account of this enormous overstocking and the had gtmeral situation 
of business, deliveries of goods are being postponed from month to 
month, and buyers are in some cases six monllis aiid longm* bediim! 
in the taking-up of their goods. The Ing losses which tin* i radt* luul 
to stand through the unfavourable business and the downwani 
movement of cotton prices were so discouraging to buvers that new 
orders are on a very small scale and are only hand-to-mouth pur 
chases. On the other hand IIh* manufacturers, in tlu* (^ndeavour 
to avoid as nmcli as possible a reduction in IIkmi* W(u-ki!ig limi*, 
have competed with each other in such a reckk'ss way that' prict^*; 
have dropped far below jiroduction costs. 

HOLLAND. 

Although the demand for cotton yarns has sumewha,! improviui 
during the last few weeks, most spinners find it very difficuli to sell 
their production, while prices on the whole arc imremunerativ<\ 

The demand for cotton goods, both for home trade and ex|)ort, 
is far from brisk. Many buyers have no confidence in the* pri'smit 
prices of cotton and delay their purchases as mucli as possihl<\ 
Most manufacturers manage to keep their looms cmploycxl, but man v 
of them complain very much about the low prices tlu^y Iiavi* to 
accept. 
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ITALY, 

1 he condit loii ()[' the cotton iudustr}^ in Italy i=>, generally 
speaking, had. Colton mills arc only kepi active owing to the 
[)ressurc of the (jovernment not to increase unemployment. 

Ill the s]nnning section the average working time is 92 per cent., 
hut llu" tradt^ is working on am tmremuncralive basis. 

In tiu' weaving section matters are slightl}^ better owing to lower 
yarn prit'(‘s ])r('vailing‘. 

Printers are Ixlter and the export trade is being well maintained, 
although at a loss. 

NORWAY. 

'['he cotton industry in Norway is working under rather abnor- 
nial I'nnditions. dliis is essentially due to two important factors, 
d he ris(‘ ol th(‘ Norwegian krone ’’ to jiar has not been followed 
by a (‘orresponding reduction in the pst of production. Especially 
is the <a)s1 ol laliour too liigh; in fact it is the liighest in Europe. To 
this coiiK's the other calamity, dunijiing competition from other 
(’oimtrii's which have much lowtT costs of production, the Norwegian 
import duties not In'ing sufficiently high to ])revent this. The 
(lema.nil for cotton goods has during tlu‘ jiast half-yi'ar been very 
unsal isfadory. 

d'lu* Norwegian cotton industry is studying this iiiatUa* very 
thoroughly and is trying to find measures by winch tliesi* difficulties 
('an be eliminatcxl. 

PORTUGAL. 

'The ]K)silion of affairs in Portugal remains about the same as 
on th(' occasion of the last rqiorh A]>proximately the working time 
is 71^ per cent, of normal. 

SWEDEN. 

Tlu^ condition of tlu^ Swedi.sh cotton trade cannot be called good 
a,t tli(‘ {)r<‘S(mt tinu\ Rather the contrary. The margin between 
yarn and cotton has gradually diniinished anti scarcely leaves any 
ju'O'fil to the spinner. 

The. cloth market is also vovy^ dull As the main part of the 
Swcclisli cotton clolli production is being sold in that country, the 
attitude of the cloth merchants is dictated by circumstances in the 
interior. Just now certain threatening great laboiir disputes are 
putting a brake on the trade’s activity. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland the position in the American spinning section 
is, generally speaking, rather bad. This is due in large measure to 
there being plenty of offers of yarn at cheap prices from Italy and 
es])ecially from Austria. 
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In the AinericcUi weaving section llie position of ilie home Uacle 
is fairly good, owing to chea[> yarn prices, and the consumption in 
cotton goods IS normal So far as exjiort trade is concertuui, 
fear is expressed that inamifacturers will have to curtail sooner or 
later. 

In the Egyptian section sfhnning and waiving have during llu** 
past four or five luontlis l)e(ui had. (Io(^ds cannot sold at pn‘s<iit 
init the hope is entertained, owing to' the price of the Upper 
Egyptian and Pillion cotton having fallen, that hett<T tinu^s an* In 
store. 


After the termination of the Meetings most of the meni])ers of 
the Committee availed tliemsclvcs of the kind invitations to pay 
visits to the mill of the Katoenspinnery Bamslioevc, Ensched(\ and 
Messrs. H. P. Gelderman & Zonen’s mill at Oldenzaal At M(‘ssrs. 
Gelderman’s offices the mernhers were entertained to tea and llu* 
President, Mr. F. Holroyd, thanked hoth Messrs. Geklenuan and 
Blydenstein for their kindness in giving tlu' mernhers an opportunity 
of inspecting their mills. 

A cordial vote of thanks was again accorded to Mr. |oan (lelder- 
man and to the Dutch Association for the exctdent arrang(Unents 
which they had made during tlu* stay of the visitors. 
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IR^port on th© 1928 JoTumey 
Throegh U*S.A/ 


A> ARNO S. PIIARSE, 

(u'Neral Seirriary, Internatiojial Federation of Master Cotton 
SpbinerC and Mann far hirers' AssoaLitlon^, Manchester. 

Synopsis 

In submitting* the following* report (which had previously been 
circulalecl) to- the rnternational Cotton Committee at its meeting 
in Amsterdam, on October 22, 1928, Mr. Pearse said in part: — 

I lie me thods described arc not intended tO' be applicable in each 
country; it de])cn(ls on the wages, the number of available work¬ 
people, and restrictions as to working hours, etc., in each country; 
the methods may be more applicable to certain individual mills 
than to an industry as a whole in any one country. Automatic 
nuu'liiuery of a costl)^ nature only fulfils its purpose when a country 
is not hampered by trade unions which insist upon an equal or 
similar wa.ge basis for the automatic macliinery as for the ordinary, 
or restrict the number of machines per operative. The American 
mill owiu'r does not sweat his operative, but lie often sweats his 
machinery by working it day and night He has recognized that 
the installation of automatic machinery, etc., does not pay if one is 
tied down tO' 4.?) hours per week without a second shift, and the 
factory legislation in the various States allows this extra shift I was 
assured everywhere that the American mill operative under the mass- 
production system is not harder worked than in Europe. It was 
made very clear to me that conditions in U.S.A., and in some other 
amntries, are such that those countries which are bound to abide by 
such restrictions must in dua time lose their bread-and-butter trade 
and limit themselves to the making of specialities and fine goods 
wlii('h the Unit(‘cl States and other countries are not likely to be 
alile to make in large quantities for some time to come. That is 
ihi) essence of the expcncncc gained both by Mr. Helm and myself 
during our mill visits in U.S.A. 

You cannot cause trade unions and their accompanying 
restrictions to be established in the Southern States, nor in other 
countries; therefore it would seem that the only way out of the 
difficulty is to educate the European trade unions to the standard 
of the American unions. If you do not succeed in that it may mean 
losing the staple trade of the cotton industry. The grafting of 
the mass-produciion system, as carried out in U.S.A,, on to the 
cotton inaustry is forcing the question of trade union reorganization 
to the fore. Mass production means higher wages for the worker, 
but a reduction of the number of workers ; it further means a 
lowering of the cost of the article produced, and consequently a 
higher consum|)tion. 

International Committee, at its meeting in Amsterdam, on October 252, 1928, 
decided to have tnia report printed in the Intehnational Cotton Bulletin, bnt the 
Committee wish to point ont that the report does not represent the official views of 
the International Commil.iee. 
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The reasoiial)k' alliliulc of the Anua'iran trade unions is dearly 
shown ill the ag,n'eeiiunit which I have verhatiin, and in the 

extra,cts from an Australian trade unionist, who descaihes the core 
ditions existing’ in America. 

Mass ])rodiiclion in tlu^ cotton industry in the United States, 
and in Japan, is only in its infancy. Other mills hesiin^., tiio's' 
iiumtioned hav(‘ alrtsuly mlroducc^d it, and many otlim's are at the 
prestml time ixanodthinig their organi/.aiions I'lie' ring spiiinine, 
machine and the automalic loom a,r(‘ tlu* outstanding mailniu’s in 
the inass-procluction systmn of tlu* cotton industry. It is no nioie 
a question of the skill o-f the operative, hut oi his c|i!ukness of 
movement Mass production has Ixmi introduced in al!^ the 
industries that are at ])rcsent remnneralive, viz,: moior, elumueais, 
shoes, clocks, meat ])acking“, etc. No other inrlustry stnuns to pay, 
except certain specialities, ddie manufacture of staj^ie goods, unU'ss 
])rodiiccd on big* lines labour specialization, appe^ars to 1 h‘ 
an unsound investnumt, at least in n'cent yemrs. 

I have mentioned in this report two automatic looms, tin* Draper 
Northrop and the Stafford loom; but, of course, IIku'c are many 
others in the world’s markets, such as the Umnipton-Knowk's 
automatic box looms in XhS.A., tlie Riiti I<x>m in Switzrriand, thi* 
Whittaker attachment and the British Northrop loom in Ihigland. 
Tlie Whittaker attachment is coming to the fore; it e<m\'(*rls an 
ordinary loom into an automatic one, and is consichrahlv dusaper 
Other attachments (jf a similar kind an' ma,(l<' on the ('oiitinent 
1 Iiavt' mentioned tlie Drapt'r and tin* Siaffonl loouis mmi'ly 
because I, liave seen them so inueh in (’videma^ in Ainmnea. Hu* 
other looms ina}^ be as good, or evc'ii betUr*; but that is for <*adi 
individual tO' find out. 

The speciaU:sa/ioH of labour necessary in introducing mass 
production is the outcome of very careful studies of the working* 
conditions in all the departments of the null. J"or tliis pm post' tlu' 
more advanced mills have enqdoyed what they call a “ tiiiK' 
engineer or study rnan,"’ a man who watciu's evmy movmnent 
of each operative, and in this way finds out the uniu't't'ssary movt'- 
ments which the optu-ative has actaislonuHl himself to mak<*;he iVmls 
out who are the most dficienl operatives ami rt'ovg’aui/.t's the distri 
Imtion of labour by confining Hit' work of the spinning and weaving, 
to those who show th<* gr(*atest alertiu'ss at tiieir jobi;, tlu' umhi* 
lying principle being, of course, tliat cnch [lerson must do only 
one kind of work: the spinnm' spins, tlu'i wi'avm" weavi'S, <fe. 11ie 
work of lesser importance, such as oiling, sweeping, ('hraning, it. 
delegated tO' the li'ss skillecl, and wo sec tlmt through sudi a ledistri ^ 
bution of labour quite a large number of ofXTalWes hav<* Ikxohu' 
superfluous. I cite the case of one com])any, which before' tlie 
reorganization employed 3,200 men, whilst now tluty have only 
2,500, although the machinery had hcen slightly inert'ased during 
that interval; the kinds of cloth made by this mill arc tlu' same as 
before. The saving to this mill in wages alone amounts to om; 
million dollars every year. Such examples can he citcvl by tlu' 
dozen. If you refer to the Ap])endix, Mill No. 8, you will fmd dial 
in one weaving shed of 430 looms to weavers are at work, and a. 
number of other operatives are assisting, but their wage's mv not as 
high as those of the weavers. In this way a considVrahlc saving 
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has Ik‘cii l)r<Hi^ht a!)oul, hut that is only tlie beginning', as il is only 
nine monilis agt^ llial IIk^ time expert ’’ made his report in this 
mill 

I his specialization of labour has been carried out not only m 
the wcaiviiig; hut also in the ring spinning (leparinient where one 
ring leiilta- will atteiui to. 1,58^ to 2 ,jog spindles Qohs), but one 
cast' ('ame. to our noiiec^ whore one operative looked after 2,400 
spindles, and you nui;d takt‘ into consideration that the ring frames 
in AiiieiK'a. are eomparatively small, having a small number of 
spindles, diu‘ to the fact that the ling diameter is considerably 
larger Hum in luirojie, namely, ij-ins. to 2ms. with 61 ins. to 
7 ins. traveu'se, anti that tlie tenter has therefore to^ walk a longer 
dislam'c' than in liurope. 

it is the big bohluiis which save a considerable amount of labour 
in <loiring and winding. 1 invite you to study the number of hands 
cmploy<‘d for this work, as specified in the appendix. I am told 
'that tfu'se larger liobbins save about 20 per cent, of the labour cost 
in winding. On the luTsona Llnivcrsal Winding system the cost 
for wa,rping and winding works out to o.8()3 cents, i.e. less than -Jd. 
]HU- 11)., a figure which seems incredible, but this was supplied by a 
iiuunifac'turt'r of very high standing who. made careful costing calcu¬ 
lations of all his pr(KT‘sst‘s and he assured me ilial it was perfectly 
eorr(‘(i ; otluu' people ('onfiraK^d this cost to b(^ about the same. 

Some' n'wiiuling of rue// la,k(‘S place, but in most of the mills 
prodiK'ing larg<‘ (juantilies of tlie sanu' kind of c’loth they were 
spinning dinv'tly on tlie {uin. 

'i'lK*or(‘ti('ally specialization methods should be jjarticularl}^ 
reimuK‘ra,1 ivi* in the making of fine goods, where labour costs 
art' high in rt'lation to. other costs, but liere quality is of 
paramount Importance, and first-class quality and mass 
production art' afipareiitly not yet achieved everywhere, but the 
differtuK't* is onl}^ slight. 1'lial difference is not as evident 
in tht' bread-and-buller cloths, and what is being iiroduccd on 
automat it' looms seems to' satisfy the rccpiirements of the large 
('onsuming*; markets, such as (Ihiiia and India. 

I was very mueh iinpresst'd with the system of llie technical 
cr/tY/.s' who art' being sent to the mills on the same l^asis as in 
soiiH' t'ornilritrs tlu' eharttrtrl accountants invt^sligale tlie boqk- 
keofiiug and gtuu'ral business management The particulars which 
I tibianu'd from tuie t)f these firms show tlial they bad two sets of 
l(‘xtih‘ t'xpeiis, consisting of: one gang head, looking after the 
gmitu'al imuiagtmuml and tlie purcliase of cotton; one carder; one 
spinmug wbo is also a winding and warping expert; one weaver, 
who IS also a slashing expert; and one organization man. Their 
duties are;."- 

(r) 'Fo ins])(Tt all machinery, report on condition and advise 
rejiairs and renewals. 

(2) 1'o lest all speeds, settings, twists and drafts, and recom¬ 

mend adjustments according tO' the adaptability of the raw 
cotton. 

(3) Give standards on all machines for best production, least 

breakages, oiling and cleaning. 

(4) Test all machinery for stopiiages, and trace the cause. 

(5) f/ahour distribution. 
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As a result of such reconiiuenclations various mills ha\'c htteii 
able to reduce loom stoppages from 1.5 per loom per hour to 0.5 Jhu* 
loom per hour. Up lo' date the above finiphas survey(‘(i 21 milk, 
of which onl}!^ four were solicited; the reniaiuing wen^ solely r»ii 
rccoimneiidations <')E oih(ir firms, whi('h is, ! think, t(': 4 i'liouy to 
the iisefuloess ol the work. 

The manager cited an instance of (»nt‘ mill h<' survt‘yed, <011- 
laining 150,000 ring spindles and 3,000 automatic looms, weaving 
a 60 X ^4 print doth, wIkuc the a(lo})tion ol his n^eommendations 
resulted in a saving estimated at i,88,000 per annunL lo my 
mind, this figure seems incredible, and is prolaihly to bc^ taken 
with 30 per cent dilution. The minimum saving he lias Insai 
able tO' show in any mill has been about i, ro,ooo per annum. 11 is 
fee is about ;£'400 per week for the average mill, and the pmahnl oi 
survey is about four weeks. In many cases he loimd that^ tluo^ were 
using too good a quality of cottevn, and advised the use ol a shorter*- 
stapled cotton, which proved satisfactory. In almost all cases h<‘‘ 
advised larger bobbins, with conse(]uent saving in (kding and 
winding. The general opinion amongst mill managers whom 1 nuh 
is that this firm is doing some very good work. 

We have the evidence of the cotton manufacturers who, aftiT tlu* 
advice of these s])ecialists, increased the number of kmms from 
10 to 2'8, 72-in. to lo8“in. reed sjiace looms, and from 24 to 50 for 
the 40“iii. reed space looms, and who only j)ay 10 per ('ent. incnsisc 
in wages; this is evidiuitly tin* standard inrreas(‘ in all mills whicli 
have adopted tin's multiple syst(‘m. 

On the occasion of my former mill visits in n)2() 1 was impn‘ss(‘(l 
with the large amount of seconds which tiie Anuaican mills pro* 
cluced, but this has changed. In my conijianionks opinion, Mr. 
Helm, who is a practical mill manager, tliere is no' dohut that 
America is producing some very good fabrics on tlie automatic 
looms. Their seconds may be, perhaps, lialf or ont‘ ])er ctuil. more 
than ours. Mr. Helm is convinced, after liis visit, that a wide rang<‘ 
of high-class fancies can be produced on automatic looms. 

I need hardly elaborate what T have written in tfu' RefMui about 
fsychology in the cotjon mills; the spoken word is liarsh, prinied 
notices are l)etler. Tlie pick counter in the ciMitn^ of the loom axis 
as an incentive to work. Th<‘ team spirit is fostm'cd, and gnsit(*r 
responsibility is given to tlu‘ forcuncui than in Idiiopi'. Hie lionui; 
system is largely used. 

The Americans have devoted very consideraiik* tiim^ and study 
to- Mill Costings, 'Fhe Textile fnstitute lias a deparlnHuit with 
several experts on the subji^ct, and T have given an extract: of ilahr 
latest report. 

New Uses of Cotton. 

The ajiplicaiion of mass production on a large scale rccpiioxs 
corresponding extension of the uses of colhxi, and as costs of pro¬ 
duction arc reduced this should not be an impossible task. I woukl 
impress upon you, first and foremost, the renaissance of cotton, 
about which I have written extensively in the report. I feel that 
our organization could do a great deal in bringing alxxit that cotton 
dress goods become fashionable for the next few years, and I would 
suggest that each country takes up this question of advertising 
cotton dress goods by writing suitable articles in the pn^ss, and 
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piuliinlarly tiinni,s;li iiiaiiiK'qdin jiaratU-s iii Iho slores of the big 
cities. Ri'iiieiuhcr liuw artificial silk has liccn aclvcrliscrl by 
i'.\hii>itl(ins ill grandiose styli-s (('olognc, etc.), and all that time 
flu; cotton imltisii\ has done nothing to counteract tliat rayon 

iiiO'Vtiiirnl. 

Aiuuiii;sl it<ins iiitMit loiH'd in thr “ New IIs(‘s of Nottoii 

(iiapirr I wnukl like' to slri^ss whai lias luMai done in America as 

r( ‘|4'iU'd s S/i (i /v. 

I ho verv novi*! wav ol Kodd made Iroin cotton is dcinon- 

strated, ^fill's <if road! an^ employtul. lliis is going to 

!h‘ a, hig d<‘vei('pment, consuming large (|uanlilies of cotton. 

RAW CO'ri'ON. 

()iiR ('R()e--RKp(iRTfN(; System. 

hdrst of all, I wish !<> say that it has been a great relief to riic 
to see that thc'. s3ed<‘m which was adoptc^d l>y us in previous years 
for ascertaining tile forecast of the Governnicnt Bureau Report has 
work(M! extrenady well this year <dso. 

'The viuy spott(*d ('onditioTi of the croj) made estimates this year 
vts'}' dirficull, and ('aused (liThTcnres rvf oiu^ and a half million bales 
in the ('stimates of various firms. 

11ie veecrvV has t'vidtmdy done as much rlainage this year as last, 
wlum it was a‘is(‘ss<xl at i<St per cemt., hut tlie W'eevil comlitions at 
die beginning of the scxison certainly pointed to* a much* greater 
possiblt^ damag<\ Ahout ten days of hut weatlier in July-August 
ludped if> rtvlmn thc number of insects throughout thc Bolt 
matt'rially, and when another young brood came to life the bolls 
had advancxul so far that they could not pierce them easily. The 
bolbw(*evils are, however, so widely spread that there is little 
chance of a top crop anywhere, except in a few places. If the 
autumn is open and a freeze comes late, then we may get 
anntlua’ (piarler-million hales, but at this tune a sharp freeze in 
North-West Ik^xas may reduce thc crop by a few hundred thousand 
bales. A dry frost d(x\s not harm the plants; it defoliates them, 
and that ma'y prove an advantage at this time of the year. In 
N.W. Texas the plants have grown twice their usual size owing to 
(vxceptional moisture, so that it will not he easy to use sleds as exlen- 
siv<‘Iy as is the. custom in those parts. 

'fhc cost of dusting is licing rediuxHl by thcmise of aeroplanes, 
whicdi ar(‘ run by commercial companic‘S. The Intcrnaliorial 
Harvest or (kimpany Iiave introduced a new large duster, which 
dusts 16 rows at a time and is supposed to be cheaper than dusting 
by aeroplane. 

The Pink BalPworm attacked last year a portion of the South- 
West of I'cxas and the Government instituted quarantine zones in 
which no cotton was to be grown and indemnified the famiers 
affected. Evidently this plan has not worked to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of thc officials, for the chief entomologist spent during the time 
of my visit several weeks in Old Mexico with a viev; io> getting* the 
Government of that country to take combined action with the 
United States in order to reduce, if not exterminate, this very 
dangerous insect. 

These are the salient points from rny report which suggest them¬ 
selves to me for special observation; the report itself requires a 
lengthy study. 
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A t tlic Paris meeting of tlic Iiitcrnalional ("oniiniilcc, on 
March 31, 1928, it was unanimously dectclcd that the under”- 
"’signed should undertake his fifth annual journey for lh(' 
imrposc of reporting the views held by leading men on tlio prospex'ts 
of the cotton crop in U.S.A., and gatliering information on aiiv 
dcvelojnncnt affecting the cotton industry. 

On arrival in America, towards the end of Jul}^ 1 found that 
in view of the lateness of the crop, [ could s])eu(l the first threx* 
weeks more advantageously by visiting a numl)er of cotton mills 
l)oth North-blast and S(Hith, For 1 was informed that since my last 
tour of insjicctiou in 1920 iiuiiiy changes had taken place. llu‘ 
result of niy mill visits is ]>rcsentcd in the rather vohiminotr.^ 
chapter U.S. Cotton Mill Industry,’’ and in the detailed not(‘s in 
the appendix. 

I stayed nine weeks in the States, and in that space of timc‘' oik^ 
cannot help but discuss almost all the cotton problems, particularly 
as the American business mind is alert, and its owners generally 
make a bobby of their work. I am perfectly aware that not every 
one of our 5,000 members will be interested in ail the subjects T 
mention in this report, but I must lake intO' consideration that in 
so large a number some matter which seems of little im]iorta,n('C to 
one may ]>c considered very essential by the other. 

I wish lx> thank most sincerely my many friends in U.S.A., wIhv 
have not only shown me their mills, but have also providtxl me with 
information in a very generous manner. I helicvc^ in no' otlux* 
ccimtry of the world would I have lyeen given such free accx'ss to 
inside mill information. The Americans hawc 1 ittl<^ competition to 
fear, and it is probably for that reason that liny supplied 
willingly all the information that I am able to submit in this report. 

The first section of my report will deal with the American 
Cotton Mill Industry, whilst in the second T shall refer tO' all 
matters relating to the raw material, such as crop conditioiis, 
Government forecasts, standards for length of staple, co-operative, 
farmers’ associations, machine methods of harvesting, etc. 

This official report is merely an elaboration of the preliminary 
reports which I addressed at frequent intervals from America to 




'ing shed with 4,047 automatic looms (Draper-Northrop) making sheetings. Floor space of this shed is 9^ acres, 
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the members of the International (bmmittee and to the affiliated 

organizations. 

Before entering on a description of my personal mill experiences 
it ai)pears to me necessary, in order that the reader should com¬ 
prehend the lull import of the mailer dealt with, that he shoiikl 
become acqiiaint(‘d with the general conditions o( the American 
cotton industry, 

us. COTTON BULL INDUSTRY 

Spindles. 

According to* a recent publication of the Burctau of Clensus, 
there are at present in U.S.A. 36,349,000 cotton spindles, of 
which, owing to the strike in New Bedford and general unfavourable 
business situation, a few million are idle, but due tO' the extensive 
use of night shifts and longer hours than in Europe, it is difficiill 
to SRy what Lancashire equivalent in a 48-hotir running week thc^sc^ 
36,349,000 spindles represent. It can well be argued that they 
represent an equivalent of so,000,000 spindles, running 4^ hours 
per week. Practically all these spindles are ring .spindles; in 1919, 
when the last census of the cotton machinery was undertakem, then' 
were in U.S.A. only 3,140,250 mule spindles, and this figure has 
been considerably reduced since then. All the ring siiindles havt' 
about one-third higher production than the European mule spindles. 
Mule spindles in LhS.A. liavc been reduced as follows: — 

1904 1900 1914 1919 l!) 2 H 

5 , 221,857 4 , 716,794 9 , 692 , 495 9 , 140,250 1 , 774,800 

Besides the cotton-consuming spindles, U.S.A. had iiy 1919 
2,893,972 doubling and twisting spindles, but DavisoiPs Textile 
Blue Book for 1928 estimates that there are onl)^ 2,077,78c of these 
spindles in existence at present. 

The South, which has dcvelo})ed its cotton industry in com¬ 
paratively recent years, had in 1904 7,494,905 spindles, whilst 
to-day it has in die neighbourhood of 18,000,000, and has out¬ 
stripped New Phigland. More spindles are working clay and nigh! 
in the South than in the North, 

Looms. 

Government statistics as to the number of looms arc jo years 
old. In die census of 191Q we find 6c)2,i69, of which 583,550 
engaged on plain cloth and 108 ,t 88 on fancies; 326,469 were 
automatic looms weaving plain cloth and 28,407 automatic looms 
weaving fancies. 

The number of looms to-day is given in Davison^s 1 cxtilc Blue 
Book as 741,916, of which some 350,000 only are situated in the 
old cotton industry section, i.e., North and North-East, whilst some 
400,000 looms are in the South. The South, I was told, lias at least 
300,000 automatic looms. 

The following table from Davison’s Blue Book shows the 
present position of cotton-mill machinery in U.S.A, 
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A Modern Mill in New England. 

Th& buildtng on the left is the Cotton Warehouse The large building on the right is the Spinning Mill. The gi acre Weaving Shed stands 

behind the large building and no pari of it is visible in the photograph. 
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i»roa<i and 




Kmg 

Mule 

4 w ish'i* 

Nai row 

States 

Cards 

Spindles 

Spindles 

Spindles 

I.ooius 

.'Vlabuma . . 

8,875 

1,449,767 


79,376 

24,555 

Aik. 

98 

37,800 


4,416 

365 

CaliC. 

809 

50,656 


17,886 

701 

Conn, 

1,802 

678,860 

2.32, <>88 

.58,368 

23.62.3 

Del. 
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(leorgia, .. 

!0,027 

8,229,100 

26,798 

83C224 

<523119 

iJhnoks 

80 

38,176 


120 

8<50 

Indiana ,. 

2.88 

84,496 



2.16:! 

Iowa 

4 





Kentucky 

:?9(» 

86,664 


5,248 

f'194 

i^a 

425 

101,244 


<)00 

} ,465 

Maine 

1,858 

1,121,588 


31,560 

27,794 

Md. 

120 

68,528 


8,264 

943 

Mass. 

11,999 

8,:i93,156 

915,476 

86)0,082 

196,983 

Mich. 

8 

84 


!(> 

346 

Miss. 

519 

178,560 


8,000 

5,037 

Missouri .. 

144 

29,000 


1,100 

580 

N. Hanip. 

2,820 

1,399,838 

Vl*,448 

11,540 

37,863 

N. Jersey 

856 

214,084 

167,000 

21,920 

3. <555 

N. York 

808 

639,5,56 

:C272 

27,708 

11.475 

N. Caro. .. 

16,267 

6,188,073 

18,008 

788,071 

88,051 

Ohio 

269 

12,360 


5,784 

:}52 

Okla. 

io:{ 

;10,912 


2,000 

558 

Penn, 

471 

146.876 

5,000 

35,093 

16,085 

Rhode Is. 

:k92i 

1,980,308 

330,832 

92,.562 

51,280 

S. Caro. .. 

11,329 

5,422,969 

4,:i0() 

139,714 

128,109 

Penn. 

1,444 

578,664 

10,000 

35,558 

8,607 

I'exas 

1,012 

281,366 


16,448 

5,709 

Vermont ., 

195 

135,048 

10,200 


.3,855 

Virginia .. 

1,752 

692,260 


9,280 

19,138 

Wise. 

74 


.... 


197 

Total .. 

17,727 

33,298,993 

1,735,028 

2,021,888 ’ 

723,411 

Total Idle 






Machinery .. 

1,908 

850,368 

:M),772 

55.892 

15..355 

Mills under 






Construction 

.... 

107,500 



3,150 


73,630 

34,256,861 

1,774,800 

2,077,780 

741,916 


Macluucry iu millsi to be completed by July 1st, U)28, is included in the 
regular figures. 

In llic cotton spinning and weaving industry tlu^n* wen^ 
employed on an average: — 

l<m 1921 IIH!) 

‘tf>Hdi52 495,197 425.817 419,852 

In spite of the increased ninnlx^r of spindles and lotnns, we run I 
a reduction^in the nunilxr of hands employed. TIow is tlm.1 
possible? The answer is specialization of work and a gtiieral 
reorganization in the distribution of labour of the mill Of this 
succeeding chapters will give proof. 

How many of the looms are working day and night is difficult 
to estimate. I was told at the Colton Textile Institute that niglil 
work was going out of favour, and there are rumours that sonic 
btates m the South arc going to legislate against it; but particularly 
m the South I found many mill men in favour of night work, and 
most of the mills winch I visited were running at night. As all tin* 
mills have their villages to house the operatives for double shifts, 
it IS not hkely that we shall see soon the alxdition of niglii work in 
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Cable Address: 


a 


NEATXOT ” 


Codes: 

MEYER®S ( 39 th Edition) 

BENTLEY^S 

BUENTING^S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 


82 , BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
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the South. In one mill in the North I was infomied that night 
work was more remunerative, and that the best operatives were 
employed in tliat shift. This mill was producing fine goods and 
was ruiifiing short tunc during the day shill. 

At a tnnservalive estimate, one can say that in U.S.A., under 
normal conditions, 300,000 looms are running at night, and for the 
purpose ni making coinparisons wc must allow also for the much 
longer day shift tluin in Lancashire and the European Continent. 

Taking all these conditions intO'consideration, we find that the 
U.S.A. cotton industry has an equivalent capacity slightly less than 
Great Britain, which is tied down to 48 hours per week and to 
one single shift. 

U.S.A., on a conservative basis, has an equivalent of 
50,000,000 spinning spindles. The 1,000,000 equivalent looms 
(for actual number is 723,411, plus addition for longer 
(lay shift and night shift) at the usual 25 spindles per 
loom represent 

25,000,000 eouivalent spindles. 


75,000,000 'Fotal for U.S.A. 


Great Jiritain has 

57,101,000 spinning spindles, and the 750,000 looms at 25 spindles 
represent 

18,750,000 equivalent spindles. 


75,851,000 Total for Great Britain. 


The cotton consumption of all kinds of cotton in Great Britain 
per T,000 s})indles is at present 3.76 bales, whilst in U.S.A. it is 
46.40 bales. A great deal of this considerable difference is due to 
night work, longer day shifts, and, of course, a very important 
proportion must be allotted to the much coarser counts produced 
in U.S.A. 

The IQIQ census of production gives the following classificatic'u 
of counts, which by now has changed to some extent owing to the 
finer exvunts that are being spun in the South. 

VHODVCriOn OF CXHTOlSr YARN IN THE COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY 
h'OU OWN (X)NSUMFTION AND FOR SALE COMBINED, BY SECTION 
(PODNDS) : 1010, 1914, AND 1909. 

Total No. 20 and under, coarse 

S(‘ctio»i and Slate Toui lOH lOoT 1019 1914 1909 

United States . .. 2,.14(1,854,120 2,170,.578,612 2,037,651,722 1,122,730,389 989,413,874 1,014,069,688 


Cottnn-grovving states 1,351,397,315 1,179,546,4.31 1,030,979,405 795,029,410 627,433,199 032,941,012 

New lutgland states 809,631,690 859,644,2.58 865,887,522 251,660,637 272,571,621 290,135.400 

All other states .. 125,82.5,085 131,387,923 140,786,795 76,040,.342 89,409,054 90,993,27(i 

No. 21 to 40, Medium No 41 and over, fine 

Section and State "UiuT” 1914 1909”^ 1919 1914 1909 

United States ..1,062,731,673 1,026,806,852 866,328,605 161,392,158 154,857,886 157,255,429 


Cotton-growing states 513,905,110 526,914,379 360,871,260 43,462,825 25,198,853 37,107,133 

New England slates .. .504,169,089 462,297,107 461,030,916 113,801,064 124,775,530 114,721,206 

All other states .. 45,656,474 37,095,366 44,426,429 4,128,269 4,883,503 6,367,090 
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Whilst 10 years ago hardly ai)y fine counts (above Go’s) were 
produced in the south ol U.S.A., conditions are changing, and Bo’s 
and loo’s are getting quite an ordinar}?' count. In one mill I saw 
I20hs being spun on a ring frame, and T3 o’s wns bring prodnrrd 
in Gastonia, N.C. 

Kinds of Cloth Produced. 

What is all this machinery producing, and who a,n‘ the 
customers? Tlie last census ol n)iQ gives some information on llu* 
production. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTS FOR THE C()TT()N-(;OOi)S iNDLSTKY, l\)VJ 


Product and State 

lbs. 

sq. yds. 

Wdm*. 

(dojiais) 

Total value 

.. 

.. 

2,125,272.192 

Woven goods (over 12 in. in widtli) 

1,814,949,012 

0,217,297.981 

1.189,010,779 

Sheetings 

220.203,042 

1.208,910,280 

220,089,701 

Pillow tubing 

2,510.27*1 

12,112,572 

2,555,542 

Print cloth .. 

Tobacco, cheese, butter, bunting. 

107,980,440 

997,185,012 

122,558.228 

and bandage cloths 

J^awns, nainsooks, cambrics, and 

22,250,184 

229,800,071 

10,970,222 

similar muslins .. 

53,988,270 

417,892,400 

79.281,890 

Mosquito netting and tarlatan 

2,271.282 

21,425,207 

2,272,270 

Ginghams .. 

77,290.280 

208,207,001 

85,070,715 

Shirtings (not silk-stripod) 

72,720,028 

218,202,829 

70,909,020 

Shirtings (.silk-slrijicd) 

5,854,054 

22,805,802 

12,279,227 

Pique (except shirtings) .. 

10,251,948 

78,851,827 

22 ,000,100 

Drills . 

117,027,118 

211,822,109 

72,252,010 

Twills and sateens .. 

121,527,280 

124,178,022 

101,050,09! 

Ticks 

18,208,115 

52,082,185 

12,125,051 

Denims 

Cotton flannel (canton flannel, 

87,088,222 

100,097,095 

50,955,502 

flannelettes, and blanketings) ,. 

82,219,178 

208,007,852 

(i(),ir) 2 ..ti 2 (! 

Cottonades .. 

0,234,880 

12,921,701 

4,015, 

Cotton worsteds 

2,627,209 

7,197,280 

2,801,549 

Tire duck .. 

128,174,108 

122,405,122 

14:!,OWi,2U 

Ounce duck (except tire) .. 

122,027,248 

178,539,527 

70,001.255 

Numbered duck (except lire) 

38,229,224 

24,495,508 

22,205,085 

Tire fabric, other than duck 

29,910,850 

20,805,922 

22,001,941 

Canvas (except bagging) 

11,807,754 

11,781,013 

7,197,722 

Bags and bagging ,. 

Bags (fabric woven in cstab- 

25,050,705 

82,422,200 

12,129,820 

lishmeiits reporting) 

5,755,278 

10,182,922 

2,819,290 

Bagging. 

19,901,227 

00,250,208 

10,290,521 

Tapestries *. .. ». 

ITushes, velvets, anti vt‘lveteens. 

9,025,420 

21,705,580 

17,295,008 

cut or uncut .. 

12,208,092 

20,220,759 

22,808,885 

JYnnsylvania 

0,172,290 

0,102,820 

11,575,008 

All other stales .. 

7,195,707 

12,850,929 

11,223,877 

Corduroys ,. 

12,807,454 

19,802,021 

12,801,000 

Turkish towels and towelling 

10,870,528 

21,505,019 

14,059,097 

All other terry weaves 

Towels and towelling, wash clotlis, 
bath mats, wiping and polishing 

572,082 

142,442 

418,540 

cloths (except pile fabrics) 
Bedspreads and quilts (crochet, 

20,753,770 

42,217,452 

10,752,727 

marseilles, and satin) 

V Cotton table damask m the piece 

12,700,004 

24,071,051 

10,244,722 

) or otherwise 

10,543,906 

27,499,291 

9,544,478 

'Sheets and pillowcases 

5,018,048 

20,810,007 

2.208,71)9 

Cotton blankets 

Cloths, filled or coated (window 

42,220,810 

90,020,550 

22,029,927 

hollands, etc.) 

823,985 

2,459,427 

1,115,292 
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SUMMARY OR PRODUCTS—continued 



Product and State 

Cloth coinposed of cotton and 

lbs. 

sq. yds. 

Value 

(dollars) 

silk or other vegetable fibre 




and silk (except silk-stiiped 
shirtings) 


51,404,771 

18.587,057 

h'a,]>ri('s inadi' from cotton 


waste 

3,293,029 

4,539,734 

1,422,451 

All other woven goods (over 12 

inches in width) .. 

103,114,130 

3()0,505,330 

87,827,375 


Si ATE OF THE COTTON TEADE IN U.S.A. 

The information which 1 was able tO'obtain on this subject may 
be summarized as follows: — 

About 50 per cent, of the industry is losing a trifle, but not 
nearly as much as the American section of the Lancashire cotton 
industry; 25 per cent, are neither losing nor making a profit, the 
rest ai'e working the mills with a profit. Just prior to the publica¬ 
tion of the September Crop Report business began toi take up; there 
were two large motor car companies in the market with considerable 
orders, but the uncertainty resulting from the report caused a 
temporary withdrawal of the demand. It must be borne in mind 
that Ford, last year at this time, was not using much cotton as he 
was employed with the trclmical preparation of his new car, but 
this year the works arc in full swing and the motor business 
generally is looking up. It is now estimated that the automobile 
business is responsible for the consumption of one million bales per 
annum, partly for tyres, but also for inside furnishings and for llie 
outside fabric bodies which liave come intO' demand. 

COTTON GOODS EXPORTS FROM U.S.A. 

We have always been in the belief that U.S.A. with her high 
wages cannot export cotton goods. The cotton manufacturers of 
Europe, and particularly Lancashire, may find this some day tO' 
have been a very mistaken idea. The specialization of labour as 
adopted in all the big* American industries has been grafted on 
to the cotton industry, and has been a means of levelling U.S. 
wages to- the proximity of European wages. Can Europe do the 
same, ami bring her costs down to those of com})eting countries 
with, lower wages? Of course, it means higher wages lo> the 
individual worker, but a lesser aggregate of wages outlay. ^ That 
kind of organization has reduced the cost of production in 
U.S.A. very much, and will enable, particularly the South, 
to (export cotton goods in increasing quantities. We saw 
packages of grey jeans, diills, markeyl for India, China, all South 
American Republics, Cuba, Philippines. In those markets the 
American goods meet the competition of the world, and they are 
bought simply because they are cheaper than ours. The average 
U.S.A. cotton manufacturer has never had any need to bother 
about the foreign trade, he has had a magnificent home trade, at 
his very door, ready to take all he could produce. But of late so 
many more spindles have been erected and what is more important, 
so many concerns have gone on two shifts, that there is 
undoubtedly too much production for it tO' be consumed entirely 
by the home market. The result is a gradual development of the 
export trade of manufactured cotton goods. American exporters 
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made grave mistakes during the war, but they have learnt and are 
learning, and there is no reason why America should not able 
to develop the cotton goods export trade; in Fact she may he 
forced into it llie cotton mills generally have their own sculling 
organizations in the shape of separate^ firms, ami some of tlu^se 
have at the ]iresent time their agents investigating loreign marki'ts. 
llie United States Consular Servict‘—with specialized textik^ 
experts-— stands head and shoulders above that of any otluT 
European country. 

In the statistical section, at the end of this volume the figures 
of exports, the countries of destination and the ciiaracier ol the 
goods are given, from which one must learn that the old mistaken 
idea of the inability of the U.S.A. cotton industry to compete sboiild 
be definitely set aside and forgotten. It is true,^ in fine goods and 
fancies, we may have less lO' fear, and shall continue to send goods 
to U.S.A.; but in the goods which have all along constituted the 
staple exports of Lancashire and other countries, America will 
compete, unless these countries are able to follow on the lines of mass 
production. 

This is not a popular cry, hut that lesson will Ix' most 
definitely impressed on anyone, cs])ccial]y if one visiiali/es 
the changes that have been taking place since i02O. I1ie ont‘ 
great saving clause is that even the South, since the introduction of 
industry, has become protectionist ; if U.S.A, were to alxvlisli 
protection and consequently reduce cost of living and wages, 
no other country would be able tO' stand up against U.S.A, as 
an exporter. As it is, some cotton goods are being exported near 
the cost of production and the home market often makes up for this 
loss, i.e., dumping is carried on, in order to get a footing in certain 
markets with some goods. 

The total exports of cotton goods in IQ 13 were 444 , 729,241 
square yards, of a value of $30,668,234, whilst in 1927 the s<|uare 
yards exported were 564,883,865, and the value $ 76 , 738 , 437 . 

To these items ought to be added the not inconsiderahlt* 
amounts of cotton cloth which the foreigners receive along with the 
motor cars, for tlic lyres and inside coverings of saloons, ewem tlu^ 
outside fabric bodies, contain large quantities of cotton doth. 

For the list of countries to which U.S.A. has exporU^d you 
are invited to refer tO' the table publislK^l in the Appendix. 
So far Americans cotton goods exports have been of a. 
spasmodic nature, but there is too much machinery, or, at all (^v<mts, 
too nmcli double shift, in U.S.A., and I fear that America will have 
to find more foreign markets for her customers. Tho extraordinary 
period of prosperity which U.S.A. has enjoyed ever since; llu; out¬ 
break of war, and which has caused the people to spend more moiK^y 
than usual on cotton, will not last for ever. Americans cotton 
industry, unfettered by trade-union regulations or by seven; 
factory legislation, and directed by far-seeing men will make big 
efforts in the near future to sell the surplus of her production abroad. 

The very fact that the following important increases have taken 
place during 14 years in the exports of cotton goods from America 
confirms that the United States are able to compete with Europe 
in some cotton goods. The example of exports to England and to 
British South Africa are particularly striking: — 
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Anderson, Clayton 

and Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 


Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


4# 


Members : Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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i MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Memhen: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COT'rON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Members: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 

25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTO WN OFFICES: 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBII/F UirVEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42nd Street 34th Street and Park Avetiuc 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: i8, EASl’ 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1611. Walnut Street 


Credit General de Belgique 

f t 

SOCIETE ANONYME : : ESTABLISHED 188G 

Capital Fully Paid: 150.000.ooo Francs 

Head Office: 14, Rue du Congres, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Telegraphic Address: credital-Bruxelles 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Jules RENKIN, Minislre d’fitat, Brussels> Cluiirman 

Pierre LIENART, Brussels, Vka-'Chairman 

Gaston PHILIPS, Brussels, Managing Director 

RenIS BOONEN, Brussels. Director 

Venancio de ECHEVERRIA, Bilbao (Spain), Director 

Count Jean de HEMPTINNE, Ghent, Director 

Jules HIERNAUX, Charleroi, Director 

Boris KAMEKKA, Paris (France), Director 

Paul de LAUNOIT, Liege, Director 

Alfred NERINCX, Louvain, Director 

Ferdinand POSWICK, Brussels, Director 

Edmond PROUVOST-ELOY Roubaix (France), Director 

Baron ROLIN JAEQUEMYNS, Brussels, Director 

Willy van de VELDE, Antwerp, Director 

Count Etienne VISART de BOCARME, Bruges, Direciot 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH. 

1913 1927 


United Kini-tilom 
(Kiudniul) 

(Euinda 

British South Attica 

Ejtypt 

(irecce 

Sw<‘den 

Norway ... 

NeihtM'iands 


Sq. yds. Value 

I 

2 , 468,970 ... 424,124 . . 

27 , 121,528 ... 2 , 507,341 ... 

251,572 ... 39,866 ... 

637,482 . . 43,643 ... 

186,713 ... 15,498 ... 

20,491 ... 9,260 .. 

90,710 .. 13,397 .. 

9,473 ... 2,605 . . 


Sq. yds. Value 

$ 

7,698,980 .. 2,076,772 
62,984,026 . . 8,512,279 
15,113,366 . 2,602,999 

1,156',814 . 192,161 

3,628,279 . 443,885 

437,082 .. 103,439 

2,426,319 .. 431,626 

719,447 ... 191,094 


CCrnXjN GOODS imports into u.s.a. 


'The volume of imports continues tO‘ shrink, 
yards, it was as follows: — 

1919 1920 1921 

47,H4(M>24 124,446,600 112,340,259 

1923 1924 1925 

206. i 1(5,780 183,740,860 110,464,954 


Measured in square 


1922 

148,343,040 

1926 

61,000.823 


These figures indicate, in the language of the Tariff and 
I'axatioii Gonimitloe of the National Association of Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers, a fairly satisfactory operation of the tariff under present 
conditions.*^ 

Great Britain supplies 67 per cent, of the total imports, as 
compared with 76 per cent, in 1926 and 86 per cent in 1924-25. 

SwitzerlancTs imports intO' U.S.A. have risen from 2,074,157 
square yards in 1924-25 to 7,850,998 in 1926-27. 

llie list of countries from which U.S.A. is: — 


United Kingdom .. 
Ja]>an and Korea .. 
Cxecho-Slovnhra 



1924-25 
sq. yds 
138,:{76,484 

1925-26 
sq. yds. 

56,.311,757 

1926-27 
sq, yds. 
38,255,326 



8,828,717 

2,578,994 

1,871,618 



3,()27,187 

4,528,362 

3,759,794 

Sw'iti^criand 



2,074,157 

4,792,079 

7,850.998 

J»'ranre 



3,092,929 

2,220,779 

2,276,064 

Cerniany 



1,198,814 

2,206,014 

1,524,757 

Netheriandrt 



,544,584 

534,689 

72,248 

i’kjlqiiini 



677,:i46 

337,913 

250,089 

Airsi ria 



130,563 

32,899 

16,805 

Italy 



.53,476 

78,903 

122,847 

('aiiaha, 



12,261 

32,595 

21,308 

Hong Kong 



35,949 

5,712 

8,617 

(hit)a.. 




30,7(!7 

— 

Ihiti.sh India 



512 

24,000 

14,309 

Poland and Han/Jg 



15,048 

1,189 

,— 

China, 



5,046 

2,161 

6,026 

Spain 



1,347 

5,462 

34,740 

Ansiraiia 



2,928 

— 

— 

Finland 



.— 

3,333 

— 

Turkey 



2.822 

121 

381 

Azores 



'— 

2,085 

2,324 

Cuateinala 



— 

1,280 

— 

Sweden 



'— 

1,116 

145 

Philippine Islands 



270 


'— 

Denmark 



116 

1,52 

f)07 

British Guiana 



233 

.— 

17 

Irish Free State .. 



371,068 

■— 

1,028 

I'Dlal 



159,051.8.55 

73.732,716 

56,099,054 

1 )ecrease .. 



■— 

85,319,169 

17,633,662 


These figures are very ^gnificant and show that U.S.A. are 
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Below are statistics relating to the kinds of cloth iin|iorie(l ol 
the principal ports of the United States, which accounl for about 
(So per cent, of the importations. The importations of poplins and 
broadcloths have decreased in the three fiscal years from (/),(H">(>pk>o 
square yards to 17,000,000 square yards. ()n tla^ other hand, tht^ 
group of lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics and simiiar fine 
goods of average yarn number, 40T and alK)V(% .show iiK'r(‘a,sttd 
importations from m,44Q,785 sciuare yards to id,s:'0,7e7 sc|uarc‘ 
yards. There arc also increases in the groups of ‘‘ (lotted swiss(^s 
and jacquard woven cloths in one case of 50 per cent., and 
in the other of loo per cent., as conijiarc'd with the fiscal y(*ar 
IQ 24 "-I(p 25 . 

IME>()RTKD 


(1) Tiroa<.lcloths, poplins 

(2) Sateens (7 harness or less) 

(3) Sateens (8 harness or more) 

(4) Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, 
cambrics and similar lin(‘ 
goods of average yarn num¬ 
ber 40’s and above .. 

(5) Voiles plain and fam'y 

(6) C-repcs 

(7) Ginghams two ot nioio 
colours averaging 2n\s to 
59's yarn number . . 

(8) Ratines 

(9) Dotted Swisses 

(10) Jacquard woven cloths 


June 30tli 
1924-25 

1925 2(> 

1920 27 

sq. yds 

S(j. yds. 

s((. yds. 

95,982,i:U 

33,711,097 

10,9(>7,HH5 

13,858,280 

4,390,821 

4,030,918 

3,938,507 

2,190,327 

2,541,393 


11,449,785 

13.702,440 

10,529.737 

.'>,42(),27.'5 

5,803,405 

2,243,107 

5,007,310 

1,702,528 

1 , 021,878 

1,318,185 

814,232 

305,078 

377,051 

153,023 

121,010 

278,727 

201,001 

324,202 

041,518 

903,705 

1,346,042 

138,878,37,S 

63,003.788 

40,091.310 


CONCLUSIONS AFTER VISIT TO AMERICAN 
COTTON MILLS. 

The following are the conclusions at which the writer has arrived, 
but those of the readcrsi wlio desire to have more detailed informa¬ 
tion are referred to the notes on tlie individual nulls, whieh will lx* 
found in the Apiiendix. 

In my visits to the mills 1 was accompanied by Mr. F. IlcTii, 
manager of the cotton spinning and weaving mills belonging 1o 
the Calico Printers’ Association Ltd., Manchester, England, iuid 
in the course of our journey we cxclmnged a good deal of our 
opinions and impressions. Part of the conclusions arrived a1 and 
printed in the next few pages is the outcome of our interesting talks, 
and I hereby acknowledge my thanks for the assistance whicl’i 
Mr. Helm has rendered to me. 

XT cb stated that Europe has little to learn from 

U.S.A. as regards spinning; but, as regards weaving, we are con¬ 
vinced that the organization, particularly the specialization of 
work, enabling a worker to look after many more machines than in 
Europe, is a great advantage and well worth the consideration of 
aU cotton manufacturers. 
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1 he following arc the licadings under which we have specified 
the outstanding differences hot ween European and American 
mills: 

SVINNfNt;. 

(1) Auloiiiali(' fe-cd from l>alc o[icner tO' hopper-feed opener, 
(hmt'rally Saoo l.owcll’s macluncs were used, and wc were told that 
tlicy gav(‘ the utmost satisfaction, causing considerable economy 
in lalxuin 

(2) Large card cans, 12 ins. diameter. 

(hi) Drawing frames. 'Two heads of drawings were universal 

(.4) Very large slubber bolibins, 12 ins. lift x 6 ins. diameter. 

(5) Intermediates. Large bobbins about 10 ins. x 5 ins. 
diamehu. 

(6) All slubbers and intermediates were looked after by male 
operatives. 

(7) Blowing room and card rooms were laid out almost 
regardless of sjiace. Very ample room allowed. 

(8) Spinnhig Roo^n. 1 lie frames are very short, probably on 
an average, 112 spindles a side. 

'Fhe outstanding feature was the almost universal use of a 
6^ ins or 7 ins, lift, large ring diameter, say 2 ms. for twist and 
iJ) ins. weft 

Tlie s])ccialization of tenters, looking after as many as 2,400 
spindles, }>ul performing no other work. 

(g) Winding. High-speed winding is universal, the 
“ Leesona sjestein predominates, some have Barber-Colman. 
(1'1ic use of large bobbins in the spinning is said tO' reduce the cost 
of winding by about 20 jicr cent). 

(10) Warping. In the New England States high-speed 
warping mills are more common than in the South. 

( n) SlasdEing. On the slasliing lx)xcs arc instruments to control 
sttuim and timiperaturc. In one southern mill wc saw artificial 
silk warps being sized on a <uie-cylinder machine. 

Weavinc;. 

Almost all the looms used are aiitranatic. 

II1C ‘‘ Stafford shuttle changing loom has its great value m 
weaving fine goods. (See further reference to this" looni in the 
detailed rofiorts on tlic mill visits in the Appendix.) 

The Draper looms (Northrop) outnumber by far any other 
make, particularly in the South they seem to be practically the only 
looms used. (In the South are at least 300,000.) 

The weft fork of the Draper loom stops the loom when weft 
is broken, and does not, as was the case with the old automatic 
looms, simply cause a change of the weft pirn. The Draper '' 
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looms in U.S.A. have this weft fork stop, and consequently they 
produce a perfect pick-found cloth. Tlie midget feeler rediu'cs 
waste on the pirn and the Stafford cutter on the Draper 
loom cuts off the weft near tlie shuttle-eye and prevents whif>ping”in 
of the weft. The new wmrp-sto}) motion is excellent, a,s it mchealt's 
at (vnee where the thread is down. 

The following list shows the kinds of clollis whidi W(' liavt* setai 
being woven, or of which we were able to ulitain particulars. 

Si/mmary of the different classes of y:oods woven on “ Draper's " 
Northrop foams^ together with particulars of niunher of 
looms^ wages, etc. All these particulars refer to the South 
of USA. 

Printers. 39 ms., 80 X 80, 30^s warp, 43bs weft, 4-00 yards to th(‘ 
pound, 44 looms per weaver; 60 to 100 looms per battciy hand, pay 
weaver 1 cent per lb.; weavers average 121.00 per week; pay batteiy 
hands 2] cents per battery. Tacklers run 72 to 100 looms; earn |21.0d 
per week. 

43 ins. 44 X 40, 33^s warp, 43^s weft, 6-80 yards to the pouml, witli 
feelers, 30 to 40 looms per weaver, 60 to 100 looms per battery hand. 
Pay weaver 1,\ cents per lb. Pay battery hands 2'X cents per ])atteiy. 

39 ins. 4-00 yaids to the pound, 80 X 80, 29^s warp, 39^s weft, 44 looms 
per weaver, 100 looms per tackier, 60 to 74 looms per battery hand, 

39 ins. 4-75 yards good, 68 x 72, 30^s warp and 40’s weft, weaveis 
run 55 looms; battery hands 68 looms. Weavers earn f21.00 per week 
for 100 per cent, production, which is obtained hy through noon hour. 
Pay battery hands 3-1 cents per battery daytime, and.4 cents per batttny 
at night. 

Sheetings, 90 ins., 60 X 60, 30’s warp, 30’s weft, weavers run 16 
looms and fill batteries. Pay weavers 36 cents per 100,C)0() picks; average 
$21.00 per week. Loom tacklers take care of 34 looms and arc paid 
34 cents per hour; tacklers average $18.90 per week. 

48 ins., 56 X 53, 30’s warp, 40^s weft, weavers run 22 looms and fill 
batteries. Pay weavers 17 cents per 100,000 picks; weavers average 
$19,00 per week. Tacklers run 84 looms and are paid M cents per hour; 
tacklers average $18.90 per week. 

40 ins., 56 X 44, 30^s warp, 40^s weft, weaveis lun 26 looms and fill 
batteries. Pay weavers 12 cents per 100,000 picks; weavers av<nag<‘ 
$19.00 per week. Tacklers run 84 looms and are paid 34 cemts; tarklers 
average $18.90 per week. 

40 ins,, 60 X 56, 22^s warp, 22’s weft, 3-60 yards per 11». W<'ave!'s run 
26 looms and fill batteries; average $19.00 per week. I'acklers take care 
of 86 looms and average $18.90 per week. 

36 ins., 48 x 40, 22’s warp, 25ks weft, 5-50 yards per If). W<’avers run 
32 looms and fill batteries. Tacklers take care of 100 looms. Weavers 
arc paid 91 cents per cut of 62 yards, Tacklers are paid 41 cents per hour 
in daytime and 42 cents at night. 

2ihs warp, 25^s weft. Weavers on 72-in. looms run 43 looms with 
battery hands. Weavers on 82-in. looms run 38 looms with battery 
hands. Weavers on 90-in. looms run 28 looms with battery hands. 
Weavers on 100-in. looms run 24 looms with battery hands. Battery 
hands run 56 looms. 

Broadcloth. Z1 ins., 4*10 yards per lb., 100 x 60, v30^s warp, 43bs weft; 
24 looms per weaver, 27 looms per tackier, 72 looms per balteiy hand. 

37 ins., 4-25 yards per lb., 128 x 68, 37's warp, 42's reverse twist weft; 
weavers run from 14 to 16 looms and fill batteries. Loom .speed, 150 
picks, 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Col, Sir James P, Reynolds, bart., d.s.o. 

Col. John J. Siiutf, c.m.o., d.s.o. William J. Walmsley John R. Reynolds 

I'rancis R, Vi'HDon Francis Reynolds Austin Lightbound 

LIVERPOOL 

Cotton Brokers 

- ASD - 

General Produce and Metal Brokers 

Cables and Telegrams: REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone: 3720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Liverpool Corn Trade Assn. Ltd. (Subscriber Brokers) 

N. York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. United Terminal Sugar Market Assn, (Liverpool Branch) 
Rubber Trade Association of London London Produce Clearing House Ltd. 

Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc, Sugar Association of Lancashire Ltd. 

ALSO ^ 

Roval Exchange, and Commercial Buildings, Cross Street, 

MANCHESTER 

Telegrams: » REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones: 4964/6 City 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester 
AND 

41, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E,C, 3. 

Telegrams: “ REYGIB, FEN, LONDON." Telephones: 6074/6 Royal 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in “ humanizing 
statistics.” His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 

Its Cotton Department each week 

Subscription price: f/.^. and possessions, 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre - 
spondence from the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 

$5 per year ; Elsewhere^ $6 per year 


XtwAHthontative 

16 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S.A 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 

INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GHNliRAL OFFlCIiS) 


TEXAS 


^ Growers'' Co-operative 
^Marketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 


Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 

Prompt Shipments and Sailings 


CASH RESERVES - - |1,300,000.00 

Member American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


0&hl& Addresst 

“ FARBUCOT, HOUSTON’* 


Codas: 

Meyer’s 30th 
Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
Howard’s Code 
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37 Ills., 98 X (it), 30’s warp, 40’s weft; weaveis run. 32 looms; battery 
hands, 62 to 87 looms. On 90 per cent, production weavers get §18.50 
per week, Imt are averaging 93 per cent, production. 

100 .ins,, too X 64, 36^s warp, 21^s weft, 1 28 yards; weavers run 22 
looms with battcny hands. Combed warp. 

90 ins., too .X (i4, 36’s warp, 2rs weft, 1*43 yards; weavers run 26 
looms with battery hands. Combed waip. 

371 ins., 90 x 60, 30’s warp, 44’s weft, 4*32 yards per lb.; weavers run 
18 to 20 looms, and arc paid 2.40 per 100 lbs. daytime and 2.60 per 
100 lbs, ni|?,ht. Weaveis average §21.00 per week. Tacklers run 62 
looms and are paid 36 cents per hour; average 119.80 per week. 95 per 
cent, production. 

v37l ins., 100 X 60, 30’s warp, 44^s weft, 4*10 yards per lb.; weavers 
run 16 to 18 looms, and are paid 2.60 per 100 lbs. daytime, 2.80 per 
100 lbs. night. Weavers average §22.00 per week. "947 per cent, 
production. 

38 ins., 100 X 60, 4*10 yards, 30^s warp, 40's w^eft, woven on dobbies; 
weavers run 15 looms, and are paid 351 cents per cut of 60 yards; average 
§19,00 per week. Tacklers run 48 looms, and are paid 44 cents per hour. 
Production, 101 per cent, with extra time, 2\ per cent, seconds. 

Fine Goods. 37 ins., 4*40 yards, 124 x 68, 80’s/2 warp, lOO^s/2 weft; 
weavers run 12 looms and fill batteries. Expect to run 16 looms when 
get started up better. 

37 ins., 144 x 76, lOO’s/2 warp, l()()’s/2 weft; weavers lun 10 looms 
and fill battciics. 

Royon Alpacas, W'hitv and Coloured Warps. vMl ms., 64 x 48, 50’s 
warp, 150-dernier rayon weft, plain weave. Weavers run 18 and 20 looms 
and fill own batteries. 

Fancy tayon alpacas, 34-1 ins., 64 x 48, 50's warp, ISO-clernier rayon 
filling, 20 to 25 harness work, 12 looms per weaver, and fill batteries; pay 
421 cents per cut of 60 yards day and id} cents night. 

Canion Silk. 35 ins., 96 X 104, 60^s warp, 1 end 22-26 Canton weft, 
plain weave; weavers run 18 looms and fill batteries; pay weavers 49^ 
cents per 60 yards cut daytime and 54 cents per 60 yards cut at night. 

ilfediral Gaurjc. 36 ins., 28 X 24; weavers run 90 looms; battery 
hands, 90 looms; }jay weavers 3.9 cents per 100,000 picks. 

42\ ins., 44 X 40; weavers and baUety hands run 72 looms; tacklers 
run 140 looms, but clo not put in warps. 

On similar goods to the above, at another mill, on 40-in. looms, 
weavers, t«nck1ers and battery hands lun 108 looms each. 

Pyjama Cloth. 72 x 80, warp, 40’s weft; w^'eavers rim 26 looms 
and fill batteries. Tacklers take care of 106 looms, and are paid 38 
(cnts p(‘r hour. Weavers average §22.00 per week. Total labour cost, 
10 cents per lb.; weaving cost 31 cents per lb. 

Pyjama Cloth. 361. ins., 72 x 80, 30^s warp, 40^s weft; weavers run 
40 looms, and are paid 16,1 cents per cut of 60 yards. Battery hands 
take care of 80 looms, and are paid 42i cents per cut of 60 yards. Loom 
speed, 155 picks per minute. 

Flat Duck. 29 ins., 76 X 28, 9*75 warp, 6’s weft, B ozs.; weavers run 
20 looms with battery hand. Battery hand takes care of 24 looms and 
tacklers take care of 46 looms. Pay weavers 12.6 cents per cut of 55 
yards; pay tacklers 35 cents per hour. 

Denim. 28 ins., 66 x 44, 8*25 warp, 13^s weft, 2*20 yards per lb., reed 
21*20; weavers run 14 looms without battery hands. Pay weavers 24 cents 
per cut of 60 yards. Weavers average $18.50 per week. Tacklers run 72 
looms, with hand to lease out pattern and lay up full warp. Pay tacklers 
38.2 cents per hour; average §21.00 for 55 hours. Loom speed, 164 picks. 
On same construction have two weavers running 38 looms each, with 
helper to each 38 looms to fill batteries and take off cloth. 

'The tise of the automatic loom has become so general and the 
other high-speed winding and warping machines have been so 
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perfected Ibal any country which stands behind in^ their intro¬ 
duction is likely to find its trade diminishing. If it is not tlu' 
competition from IhS.A. af present, it will be the coinpelilion fuiin 
some otlier country whicli has followed the lead given by U.S.A. 
in autoniatic looms and in specialization of labour. 

The tbS.A. cotton inamifacturtu's can well aiford freqiHmt 
replacement by new and more i)roducing mac]»iner)g a,s ilu')’' ari' 
not hampered by a 48-hour week, nor a,r(‘ they tied down to^ work 
only one shift; fiirtliennore, the workpeople, luU even tlit' lt‘w unions 
in New Englaufl, insist on the old wage basis when higlun- 
producing machinery has been installed. In consequence of the 
freedom from such restrictions the overhead charges of the 
American mills are ruucli reduced, and the wages, whicli at first 
sight appear high, work out to' a low level per yard or pound. 

Automatic looms, high-speed warping mills and high-speed 
winding frames which w<^ find in general employment in America 
are very expensive machines, and wlicre they can worked only 
48 hours per week it is doiilitful whetlier tluur installation iR^c'onu’s 
reimmeralivc. Tlie question naturally arises: “Is it not lik(‘l}' 
that any country wliich prefers to kec'p to only one shift of 48 hours, 
or to the same wage basis for improved machiiUTy as foi old, or 
where unions restrict the numlicr of machines per op<‘rativtn is 
bound to' lose all that part of its cotton trade which docs not call 
for special skill in the maniifactiire; in other words, the .staple trad(‘ 
which finds emjdoyment for the masses of the workf)eople will Ik* 
handed over to the industrially “ free “ countries. Such a devt'lop- 
ment may take a few years, during which period iikut and more 
short time will characterize the industrially “ fettered “ countri(\s. 

The ring spinning machine is the mass-production machine in 
the spinning and has replaced the mule; the automatic loom is the 
mass-production machine in the weaving. It seems, in the manu¬ 
facture of staple goods, just as useless trying to fight thcsc^ two 
machines with the old ones, as it was for a hand spinner or weavci* 
to compete with steam-driven machineiy. 'Fhc quality produced 
may be a little inferior, but it is <widently good enough for tlK‘ 
purpose. 

(12) Cleaning, A team of operatives in iirartically all mills is 
constantly engaged in washing the floors, a custom whicli I have 
not noticed in any other country. 

Some cleaners go round sweeping up the ntiff litrtwtxm tlu* 
machines. All kinds of contrivances, mostly like a mucbscraper, 
are used for this purpose.^ One kind, which seemed very good, 
worked like a pair of scissors, thus enabling swe(4dng IxHween 
narrow and broad alleys. In many mills tlto cleaners waft the fluff 
off the machines by palm-leaf fans or by compressed air; in one mil! 
we saw a travelling funnel over the ring frames, blowing off the 
fluff, but all this scattering of fluff did not seem to he an advantage. 
In spite of all the continuous cleaning the impression we gained 
was that the cleanliness of American mill machinery is behind that 
of Lancashire and of several countries on die Continent, 

(13) The architecture of the latest southern mills allows for 
plenty of space between the machines, side alleys and wide stair- 
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cases. It seemed strange that in the case of sheds the saw-toothed 
roof had been replaced by flat roofs, the centre of which was raised, 
but also £at, 

(14) The fencing of machinery is nowhere as well carried out 
as in Lancashire. In the New England States it is better than in 
the South, but gradually the Southern State legislation imposes 
better fencing provisions. 

(15) The cost of building a mill in the South, spinning about 
36’s as an average, including weaving and dyeing, also a self- 
contained village, was repeatedly stated to be between $65 to $73 
per spindle. Some competition seems to* exist in the South with 
regard to providing the most up-to-date village. In one place the 
operative houses had bathrooms, tiled throughout, electric cooking 
ranges, etc., and the roads were splendidly tar-macadamed, 
sufficiently wide for four motor cars tO' travel abreast. The nicer 
the village, the easier it is to attract the workpeople. 


GENERAL MILL NOTES. 

All the autoinatic looms which I saw were under-pick motion, 
wliilst L.ancashire and the Continent favour the over-pick for the 
ordinary looms, by which the speed of the loom is about 30 picks 
per minute faster. 


Greater specialization on a few qualities, owing to the vastness 
of the home market, is possible in "U.S.A. 


The humidity in the southern weaving sheds was very great, 
often 83° to 85°. and outside temperatures were 90'*' F. and more 
in the shade. 

There were very few tappers on the weaver beams (waste 
yarn on beam), thus showing careful preparation in warping and 
slashing. 

11 le large weft bobbins cause a great economy in battery 
Ailing. 


The reasons given why in Europe, and particularly in 
England, the automatic loom has made little headway are:^— 

(i.) A slightly better yarn is required for the automatic 
loom. 

(2.) Difficulty of weaving headings on automatic looms. 

(3.) Weft is not entirely used up. 

(4.) Initial cost is too heavy. 

(5.) DifAculty with trade unions in arranging a lower basis 
of wages. 

(6.) Intricate technical parts. 

(7.) Automatic looms can only be used for plain goods or 
warp stripes. 
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Arguments i, 2, atid 7 are accepted, hut as to inlric'ate parts 
(No. 3.), of an automatic loom, we have seem cases whert^ one ta^'kh'r 
looked after as many as 142 Icxuns. _ I'hat is more than tackk'is 
111 Fuiropc on plain looms of the orrlinary t^qie would iniclertakc, 
and surely the European tackier would not admit that he is inferior 
to the Ainciican. 

II1C weft yam is now being iis('d tip to a kuv indies on (‘adi 
pirn owing to tlu' newbolihin feeler, and these few iiu'lies are mack* 
use of in tlic waste. 

The initial cost is lieavy, but the investment value of a good 
weaver in wages that he has to earn represents ^,'2,000 at 3 ]icr ('eiik 
per annum. If one can produce witli nine macliiiies costing £joo 
the same amount of work as two weavers can produce on eight 
ordinar}^ looms, one is saving money by such investment. 


Mills are lavish in the supply of electric light and of good 
daylight 

The lavatories are kc[)t scrupulously clean, hhidi f)pera!iv(‘ is 
[iroviflcd with a steel locker. 


At many [ilaces in the mills are found while enamel drmking 
fountains; in summer the water ]’)dss('s ilirougli a cooling s\'sleni. 
These fountains jut a spray of water into llie mouth of th(‘ 
person on opening a tap. The fountains save a lot of time, as 
otherwise operatives who once leave the room for drinking purpost^s, 
have a habit of staying away longer than needed. Nrit so in the 
case of these drinking fountains. 


There is a general difference between the Amcricaivproflucccl 
cloth and the British, as owing to the prevailing s3uTem of ring 
spinning, the yarn used in American manufacture is hard and much 
twisted, and the cloth resulting from it is somewhat hare and ixnaly, 
but evidently it sells. 

In many rooms of the mills square corners are avoided, 
especially around pillars on the rthiing. 'Fluvu* art^ roumkvl 
off in order to prevent the fluff from settling in tlu^ corners. 
Corners on staircases and landings arc often painted white; tins 
induces workpeople not to throw rubbish about. 


The flooring of most mills is of sand-papercul maplewood, and 
does not show any signs of splinters. 


The following differences in denomination of the occupation 
of the leading officials should be noted: — 


The President of a cotton-manufacturing company is not, as a. 
rule, actively engaged in the mill; generally he is a large stock¬ 
holder of some social standing. 
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CABLE 


SERVICE 

to the American Cotton Belt 
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“ Spinners, Attention! ” 

The following Test on American Cotton 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above -j|" to i" below jl" 

33 . 4 % 41 . 10 /^ 25 . 5 % 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above jf" to i" below 

44 . 4 % 33 . 3 % 22 . 3 % 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 

consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify that your cotton 

I-.iS;.. I must be ginned 

on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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The Ageni, particularly in New England, has charge of the 
technical work, and is equal to the technical manager of the 
Continental mills. 

The Treasurer is the commercial head of the concern. 


Very few yarn mills (spinning only) exist in U.S.A.; go per 
cent, of the mills have spinning and weaving combined, often 
bleaching, and at limes also' printing. This vertical organization 
seems to have been a great advantage. 


TAXATION OF COTTON MILLS IN U.S.A. 

Figures compiled by the National Assoriation of Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers show that the average tax paid per spindle by cotton mills 
in Massachusetts in IQ 26 was $ 0 , 723 . In 1915 the average tax per 
spindle paid by cotton mills was $ 0 , 253 . The tax in TQ 26 was 
nearly three times that paid in 1915 and nearty four times that paid 
in j8q 6. The tax paid in 1896 was $ 0 , 198 . 

All the money saved by the reduction of Federal taxes has been 
alisorbed by the steadily mounting State and local taxes. 

DATA, covicnmc’r 22 CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Machinery Valu- Total Valuation Machinery Tax Total Tax pe r 
alien per Spindle per Spindle per Spindle .Spindle 

(Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) 

^ K ^ A ^ ^ K , ^ 

High Low Ave, High Low Ave. High Low Ave. High Low Ave. 

1924 19-19 G-75 13-92 39-64 13-75 24-60 -531 -188 *396 1-221 -316 -701 

1925 19-50 6-70 13-55 39-00 13-10 24-60 -632 -209 -398 1-095 -328 *702 

1926 19-50 6-70 12-95 39-00 13-10 24-50 -033 -219 -396 1-080 -419 -720 

The South offers a very complex problem to anyone who 
attempts to judge the average amount of taxes paid by mills in that 
region. Instead of having a blanket tax rate levied by the city or 
town as in the North, each mill has several sets of taxes levied for 
city, State, school or other purposes, depending on the location of 
the mill. For this reason tlie figures obtained are not considered 
c'onclusive. Tlie figures obtained lead the National Association of 
(iotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., to the conclusion that the 
mills located in the Piedmont or Carolina section of the South 
pay about 4/7 to 5/7 of the amount paid in Massachusetts, 
and the mills in Alabama, Georgia and the far-South pay 
about 3/7 of the tax that is paid by Massachusetts mills. It appears 
that taxes in some sections of the South are rising rather rapidly. 

With a view to attracting cotton mills to the South some local 
authorities and even some States agree not to charge any taxes for 
the first 5 to 10 years. 

WAGES AND LABOUR. 

As the wages are nowhere fixed by collective bargaining, 
hardly two mills have the same rates. Only in the New 
England States do the unions fix the percentage of additions 
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or reductions, but thc^ basis diljers cwrywluTc and iia.s bixas 
fixed by iiidividual mills U\ suit their own case. Generall\* 
wcaversbiiid Uicklers receive tfie highest wa^'cs. In the South the 
cost of crectiiif;^ and inaintaininj^ the villagi^s to lie added 

to the wages, in ord(T to' arrive at a fair coinparistuL 1 hi' 
will be found in the pariinilars relating to eadi milb but I cute heix^ 
tlie following table: 


WAGE AVERAGES, FEBRUARY, I927, IN 'FHE i^OTVON 
INDUSTRY OF U.S.A.l- OOAtPiLKD B\ UNITKI) S'rA'FES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, WASHINCUrON, D.C. 



Per 

hour in 

Per week 



doli.HS 

(55 hrt 

), dollars 




Colton 


(loiton 

Dirferimet 


N.E. 

CTrowin/r 

NJA 

G row hi f' 

per week 


Ht;U.es 

Status 

Siiites 

Stales 

in dollar" 

Blowing room tenterb, male. 

0-377 

0-240 

18-10 

13-20 

4*90 

Card tenters and stiippeis, male 

0-403 

{)-2v53 

19*35 

13*90 

5*45 

Speedei tenters, male. 

0*461 

0-318 

22*15 

17-50 

4*65 

Speeder tenters, female . 

0-399 

0-285 

19*15 

15-65 

3*50 

Spinners, ring frame, inalet 

0-407 

0-197 

19*50 

10 85 

8 65 

Spinners, ring frame, female ... 

0*360 

0-230 

17*25 

12-65 

4 . GO 

Slasher tenters, male .. 

0*529 

0-316 

25*40 

17-35 

8 *1)5 

Loom lackleis, male .. 

0*624 

0-405 

30*00 

22*30 

7*70 

Weavers, male . 

0-478 

0-331 

22*95 

18*20 

4*75 

Weavers, female . 

0.438 

0-300 

21*00 

16-50 

4*50 

Average . 

0-488 

0-288 

21*49 

15*8! 

5*68 

* New England Stales, 52 mills; five 

States. 






Cotton-growinpf State, s, 93 mills, five State.s 
I Tliroe Sta,te,.q. 

The cost of |)lain living for a mill operative is very little more 
than in Lancashire in tlie Soiilli; in tlic North the rent is high, but 
if an ofierative docs not asjiirc to live in any bigger stylt* than in 
Europe, then he is much bellcr off in U.S.A. Only the New 
England States will take operatives from Europe, none, not (‘ven 
Lancashire workpcoide are admitted to ilie South, they an* wu/ 
desired neither by masters nor by the men, fortu'gn operative's 
who come to New England soon ahau(k>n tiuur frugal ICuropean 
style of living and expend their earnings on motor uirs and (»ther 
high standards of luxury, to which they w(‘re not accustonutd in 
their own country, and very soon lliey find thal tlie American 
wages do' not go as far, or at least not furthtu' than the Ituropc'un 
wages. 

The American mill operative, both North and South, seems to 
have an inherent desire to make as much money as possible, 
which is partly accounted for by the easier spending of money, and 
therefore he keeps very hard at work. ITere is no real great 
difference between the American and the European operative, 
probably the latter is more skilled, but do not forget that skill 
with a ring spinning machine or with an automatic loom is of minor 
importance; alertness and quickness of movement are greater 
assets. 
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LliGAL WORKING HOURS FOR WOMEN IN THE DIFFERENT 

STATES OF U.S.A, 

Source : United States Department of Labour, Washington, D.C. 

No restrictions are enacted for the working hours of men. 

Stiite Daily. Weekly. 


Alabama . . 

Arizona . . 

Arkaiibas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware 

District of Coiumbi 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky 

f.ouisiana 

Maine . • 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ... 

Missouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey ... 
New Mexico ... 
New Yorlc^ ... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
ihmnsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah ... 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No limitation 
8 

9 
8 
8 

10 
10 

8 

No limitation 
10 

9 

10 

No limitation 
No limitation 

9 

10 
10 

9 

10 
9 
9 

9 

10 
9 
8 

9 
8 

101 

10 
8 
8 
11 

81 

9 

9 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10.1 

9 
8 

m 

10 
8 

No limitation 
9 


No limitation 
48 

54 
48 
56 

55 
55 
48 

No limitation 
60 
63 
70 

No limitation 
No limitation 
491 
60 
60 
54 
60 
48 
54 

54 

55 
54 

56 
54 
56 
54 
54 

56 
48 
60 
48 
50 
54 
48 
54 

54 

55 
54 

57 
54 
48 

56 
60 
56 

No limitation 

50 


Wyoming . 

Notb.—T he above table applies to women employed in meclianical and manufac- 
taring oAtabliBltments. Many States provide for overtime ni seasonal indnstne.s. 

* Certain exeepti<m.s on hours of labour. 
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Tlie qiicblion naturally arises, how are these working hours 
brought uitO' reconciliation with the reeoiinnendations^ of the* 
Washington Conference? Most of the Luropean ecniiitries liave 
adopted tlie 4Sdu)nr working we(‘k, but the ('ountry where tlu* 
coiifercnre was hi'ld ha.s not done so'. Although the I hS.A. hay<‘ 
never been a party todhe Washington ('onfenaice, they atUuHljal it. 
Is it not time tha,t tlie Isuropean eountric's shouhl rt'C'onsidm* lluur 
decisions? d'hosu' countri(‘s which have not 3^4 legaliztal' the 
48 “hour we('k should take a lesson froin tlu^ iahle on pag(‘ 4t. 

TRADE UNIONISM IN IJ.S.A. 

Outside the railwa3^s and the building trades there is little 
effective trade unionism in IJ.S.A. The cotton operatives in New 
England are organized to^ about 25 per cent., but that wcudd not 
represent to per cent, if spread over the industry of the whole 
countr3p for 111 the South, where the bulk of the mills are, trade 
unions do not exist and arc not likely to establish theinselv(‘s as 
long as the southern mill companies continue tO' [ilace iliexr 
operatives on a better footing than the union agitator ran clo. I'he 
southern mills arc forced to build villages for the operatives, tht‘3' 
provide medical attention, social and athletic clubs, swimming 
pools, they sell food, clothing, furniture, cows, pigs, etc., on imidi 
better terms than the operative could obtain (‘lsewher<\ Sona^ nf 
the mills even assist their ojxeratives in buying on the instaluKUit 
system gili-edgccl stock or shares in the mills. Where this is not 
done by the employer, for instance, in Nhwv England, one finds 
that in most ca.ses the operatives fritter their earnings away in 
useless, perhaps even harmful, expenditure, and thus they liecome 
dissatisfied and unwilling workers; the southern operative (all 
white ]ieoplc of Anglo-Saxon race), of course, indircTtl}^ coutrihutes 
to all these comforts by accepting a much lower wage, as will be 
seen from examples cited in the report, but he realizes tliat the 
employer, by piroviding these advantages on llie ^Wvholesah'” 
system, can do' so much more reasonably than he himself would 
be able tO' do. In return for this ])atcrnal syshmi, the* o{i(*rativt‘ 
becomes grateful and is willing tO' sacrifiee souk' of liis lilx^rty of 
action (f.g, not to be a Tinionist, not to have liberty of ndion in 
selecting his house; lie must quit as s<H>n as leavi\s tlu^ (Miiplov- 
inent, etc.); 'this systmu has now workfxl so Itmg, in spite of 
repeated attem])is by union agitators that W(' may Ix' cjiiite sure* 
that the operative has found it to his advantage^ fo saerifiee that 
often illusory liberty in exchange, for inatTaaal «advantagx‘s, ;ind 
after all, legislation cviui in the Southern wStates is ear(‘fal that tlu^ 
employer does not take an unfair advantage. 

It is true the cm])loyer has manifold advantages through this 
paternal altitude, the principal living that he remains master in his 
own house, engages or dismisses openatives according to his own 
opinions without being afraid of outside interference, and a.s he* 
can select his labour at his own choice, he sees tO' it that he* 
gets self-respecting hands who will turn out an honest day's work 
and consequently help to reduce tlic cost of production of his 
goods. 

The operatives whom I saw on my mill inspection tours did not 
seem any less happy than in any European countiy; tliey (xirtuinly 
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G. J. HUDSPETH 

& CO. 

Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 

Shippers of Hard Texas Black 
hand Qotion 

STUART McINTYRE, 300, Royal Exchange, 

Manchester, Representative 


police to Spinners 
of 

Jlmerican Staple Cotton 

T he delta & pine land company of Mississippi 

owns and operates a grroup of cotton plantations in the Delta of 
Mississippij upon which it produces annually an average of 
sixteen thousand bales of cotton^ the staple of which is inch and 
three-sixteenths to inch and a quarter (Liverpool style) in length. 

This Company offers to the trade any part of its production; 
will ship to match type, guaranteeing grades and staple. The 
Company will be glad to communicate with persons interested. 

Post Office Address; Union & Planters Bank Building, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Cable Address : Johnston, Memphis.” 

Delta & Pine Land Company of Mississippi 
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STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Cable Address: STKWiiKOS. 

Staples and American Egyptians a Specialty 

BUYING AGENCIES: 

I'hrougliout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 

STEWART BROTHERS 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cotton Exchange Building 

COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 

MEMBERS : 

New Yoik Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exciaiog^e Chicag;o Btiaul of Trade 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

Liverpool Cotton Association 


H. H. Lawler, President. Gible Address: BiSHOP 

Fully Paid Capital 1100,000,00 (All Codes). 

H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Members - - Texas Cotton Association^ Houston Cotton Exchange, 


N. ESTRADA 


COTTON 

2117 1/2 STRAND 


GALVESTON. TEXAS 

Member of 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
GALVESTON COTTON EXCHANGE, TEXAS COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
OKLAHOMA STATE COTTON EXCHAN(;E. 
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were better and cleaner clothed than in many other countries. That 
rcstrictcxl Jiberty had not made the operatives lo'Se their self- 
respect. One of the mill owners told me that his principal work 
was not to manufacture cotton goods, but to inakei self-respecting 
decent citizens out of the poor whites from the hill country, who are 
not always very civilized. 

Whilst the employee sacrifices a small part of libert}^ (which in 
all countries, and particularly in U.S.A., is in any case being 
constantly curtailed by legislation), the employer sacrifices money 
for this paternal institution. In normal times this welfare work 
is partly paid out of profits, but in bad times the employer is 
seriously handicapped through it, as the whole village is 
dependent on his continued working, and consequent^ he cannot 
readily resort to short-time running and is often forced, through 
humanitarian and business consideration, to go on working, piling 
up stocks of manufactured goods. That is a point which trade 
union agitators do not mention in their attacks on the paternal 
system. 

The following copy of a trade imioii agreement in force in one 
of the cotton mills in New England shows the attitude which the 
unions take up on the point of improved machinery and on the 
loyalty between masters and men. 

The agreement reads as follows: — 

Agreement by and between the United Textile Workers of 
America, through its legally qualified officers, party of the first 
part, and the , .. Cotton Spinning Company, through its legally 
qualified officers, party of the second part, with the object of 
removing, as Ear as possible, all causes for misunderstanding 
and friction and of promoting to the greatest possible degree 
the mutual helpfulness of the tw^o organizations. 

First: Tlie party of the second part agrees lo' a cordial and 
full membership recognition of the ho)ia 'fide trade unions of 
its employees known as party of the first part as their proper 
agents in matters affecting their welfare, and further agrees 
that these trade unions are acceptable. It recognizes them as 
desirable, not only in regard to the welfare ancl protection of 
tlieir members, but also desirable to the management, inasmuch 
as the co-operation of their members is essential to the con¬ 
tinued and successful operation of the mills. 

Second: Tlie party of the first part agrees to promote in 
every legitimate way the distribution and sale of the mills’ 
products, and other products of the party of the second part, 
and pledges its support in a constructive and responsible way 
to the end that quantity and quality production may be 
maintained, and further fledges its co-operation in effecting 
such economies in manufacturing as may he brought by the 
introduction of improved machinery, 

Third: The party of the first part realizing that continuity 
of operation is essential to the successful operation of the mill, 
agrees that in the event of differences which may arise in 
respect to the details of operation, compensation, hours of 
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laboiitj working conditions, or nny matter of rontrovcrsy 

between the inanagemenl and the employees, a p<‘riod of nut 
less than sixty clays shall be allowed for flie proper and ordcn'ly 
holding of ccaiferencc's between the inanagenient and tin* 
executive, or other committee of the Union, and lurthc'r agrtn^s 
that no action tending to disrupt jirodiulion ‘■Jiall he* taken 
Irefore tlu^ expiiation of the said jieriod. 

Ill the evamt of thc^ unaiitliorizcvl ((‘Shation ol work In* an 
employee the said part}' of tlu^ fust part agre^es to um* e\er\' 
effort at its cornmand to assist in maintaining c'ontiimous 
operations. 

Fourth: The party of the second pait appreciating the 
advantage of a spirit of co-operation and loyalt}" inspiring the" 
personnel of its employees, and desiring to furilier renumt tlu' 
feeling of friendly and sympath(‘.tie understanding, agrt‘C‘s to 
use every effort to maintain good working conditions, fair 
wages and continuil}^ of employmcait. 

Fifth: Representatives cd the ]nniy of the* first part shall 
meet with the representatives of the second part at rc'gular 
intervals, preferably once a month, or as oftcii as n(v(‘ssity may 
require, for the discussion of any (|ticstions that may arise and 
for the fiiither extension of a sjiiril of loyalty, help'fulnc'ss and 
co-operation. 

Sixth: This co-operative agreement is binding upon both 
parlies in spirit as well as in letter, and shall he changed only 
by mutual agreement, after notification in writing, sc'rvcd hy 
cither party u])on the other at least sixty days before siuT 
change is to become effective. 

Seventh: This agreement shall be operative for the period 
of one year froni date of acceptance, and either party may 
withdraw from this agreement on sixty clays notice. 


It may be stated that in this unionized mill erne weavcu’ look;^ 
after 

i6 automatic looms 36 ins. retui siiaeel 

K)-I2 ,, ,, 72 ins. ,, ,, jmaking })la,in sht'elings 

One battery fdler to 36 looms and one laekler to 80 looms, and 
that in a non-union mill producing tlie same goods one weav<T 
looked after 28 looms of 72 ins. and ro8 ins. and the battery filli/r 
attended to 48 magazines. 

American trade unions rarely co-operate between ea.ch oIIhu*; 
one union will not help another to get the advantages obtained 
in its own organization. Only 4,443,323 workers in U.S.A. are. 
stated to be unionized, Le, 3 per cent, of the population. As 1 am a 
representative of a masters’ organization I prefer to quote in 
further support of niy description the following extracts from the 
book An Australian Looks at America,*’ written by Hugh Grant 
Adam, Associate Editor of the Herald, Melbourne (publisluHl hy 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., T.ondon), a strong advocate id 
unionism: 
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‘‘ The American worker gets no pay for public holidays, and only m a 
few exceptional^ cases is any provision made for vacations. In most 
industries there is no extra fay for overtimej night work^ or work on fublic 
holidays. The workers welcome overtime. They frefer night shiftsj 
because on night shifts they are allowed to work for longer hours —they 
want the money.” 

The lelations between employers and employees in the industries 
where the workers are well organized are, at present most harmonious. 
The unions accept the position that the worker must be efficient and must 
maintain a high speed of production if he is to receive high wages. The 
go-slow doctrine has no suppoit outside of the crazy minds of discredited 
extremists. The unions offer no opposition to the introduction of the most 
modern labour-saving machinery j and they recognize and accept the system 
of piecework, with the stipulation that the representatives of the workers 
must be consulted in determining the schedule of rates.” 

From Victor Orlander (Secretary of the Tllmois branch of the 
American Federation of Labour) I got this statement of the creed of 
unionism in America"- 

^ Unionism,’ he said, ^ stands for efpciency in production. It encourages 
the worker to gain skill. It approves of the introduction of new tools, 
including automatic machines, and does not believe that these create 
unemployment. It stands for the highest standard of living for the worker, 
and believes that America can have a high standard of living with low costs 
of production. It approves of piecework in new manufacture when it is 
operated on the principle of collective bargaining, but opposes piece rates 
in repair work. It claims, and is prepared to prove, that workers who are 
organized in trade unions give better woik and gieater efficiency than 
unorganized wotkcis give. Organized labour in America claims that, by 
recognizing unionism and working with the union, an employer can increase 
his output and decrease his cost of production.’* 

I give them (masters) all credit for the strategy. They have asked them¬ 
selves what material advantages have the unions won for the workers in 
industries that have fallen victim to unionism ? With good grace they have 
given these advantages to their workers, and also others that are new.” 

The mass-production corporations in America spend much thought and 
laige sums of money to make it difficult for their workers to think that they 
have grievances. Laliour leaders frankly admit that they cannot organize 
these workers. ILirh man has been bought in an individual bargain, and his 
neighbour’s case stands in no relation to his own. There is no common 
grievance. 

“ It would lie doing American employers a great injustice to say that this 
cxplanalion is the only one that accounts for all the amazing things they 
do for their workers. Kindly, generous, sentimental people as they are, 
they rejoice that business policy bids them play fairy godfather to their 
employees. They do it, then, because they believe that it pays; and they 
would not do it if they did not believe that it paid.. However, since it does 
pay, they like doing if for sentimental leasons.” 

‘‘ Meanwhile, in Ammica, mass piodurtion and unionism cannot live 
under the same factory loof. The phrase ^ open shop ’ does not mean that 
the. workers ran belong to unions or not, as they please; it means that 
if a man is known to belong to a union he will be dismissed. Some 
employers deny this, but most of them frankly admit iL From what 1 have 
learned 1 would say that it is true in almost all factories.” 

The human factor in American industry is extensively exploited. No 
waste, of time or energy is allowed. Whatever can be done more cheaply by 
machinery is done by machinery, so that all the time and energy of the 

* Oow difTfiront from this atiiindo ir that which The (loiton Factory Thnefi^ of 
La-ncaBhire ta.kea up iu itw issue of September 28, 1928, in a leader on " The Be-wincling 
of Weft,’’ the introductory remarks of which road aa follows :— 

“ Following the proas boom of tho automatic loom, we have the re-winclin§r of weft 
once again advanced a,H a. medium throueh which cheaper production and increased 
output nia.y ho sooniad. The dy in the ointinont from the operatives' point of view 
in relation t.o le-winding of weft, is ilnit its champions invariably niake it a condition 
tna,t the insiablatioTi ot thoso expensive machines shall coincide with a reduction in 
list prices. Tt is difficuH to conceive why this should be, for obviously the introduction 
of Buch machinery, possesKing tho tremendous advantages alleged, mxist quickly repay 
the employerH who have the courage to speculate. Tampering with list prices on any 
pretext whatever only tends to rouse suspicion ” 
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worker is concentrated on doing only that which inachineiy has not yoi hecai 
made to do. In a mass-production plant labour is reduced to the miniinmn 
of quantity returning the maximum of usefulness. The workei nevet 
leaves the spot where his particular job is to be done. The niatenal is 
broughl to him by machinery, and the latest and most efficient tools 
put into his hands. Me has power al his elbow. The (anphuan* doet* md, 
tell his workeis that he depends upon their skill and enthusiasm !<> |»iv(‘ 
him cheap production at a high speed, and then shut liinistdf uf) in lus 
office and leave them to it; he ensures that he will get clieap proiluetion at a 
high speed by the organization oi his plant, l)y the provision of maivcdloiis 
machinery and an ample supply of electiic power/’ 

To realize the position it is necessary to understand that the g.roups t)f 
large and prosperous industries arc controlled by vast horizontal trusts. 
These trusts are enormously powerful and enormously wealthy. Il is 
impossible to get at the bottom of their ramifications. 

This has a very important hearing upon conditions of manufaduie. 
For example, I found conditions in the Chicago plant of the Western 
Electric Company that were so much aliove the geneial run of Jactory con- 
ditionsin the district that they promised to have an important beating upon my 
inquiries. There, surely, was the highest development of American industiy 
on the lines of factory organization, mass production, piecework, and caie 
for the welfare of employees. T could not help being deeply impiessed liv 
the beauty, the orderliness and the smoothness of modern industry con¬ 
ducted on a scale nnimagined in Australia, and by the comfoit and welM 
being of the workers in a place where the management was gemiinelv 
concerned for their welfare. 

All the evils I had seen of workers driven by the inccxoiable maclunc 
were here eliminated. It was easy to bo convinced that if all empl'oyeis 
could be trusted to conduct their industries in the same mannei the workei s’ 
hostility to piecework would soon break down. T saw girls ea<’h attending 
to as many as twelve automatic machines, and T would class their work 
as light and pleasant. There were no signs of haste, of pressuie, or ot 
overspeeding in any part of the plant. Girls at machines producing worked 
steel castings were wearing silk stockings and pretty clothes. They woiked 
in as much comfort and neatness and cleanliness as girls in a modern 
business office do. I heard how the management looked after their cmplovecs 
when they fell sick, how it ran cost-price stores, a school, a home-building 
society, recreation clubs, and athletic giounds; how it helped the workers 
to invest their money in gilt-edged stock, and even lent monew witliout 
interest or security to employees in financial difiinilties.” 

Finally, just to keep the balance, let me quote the mauager of a great 
factory in Brooklyn. ‘ This factory,’ he said to nuy Ms an open shop 
because the unions almost ruined the plant. Unchu* unionism it would take 
four years to learn the trade, while under present I'onditions an employei* 
is trained in six months, and earns good money,’ ’’ 

“ The method generally in force for the fixing of piec<‘work rates is as 
follows « 

The company engages, either temporarily or permanently, a stafi of 
timc-sludy engineers. For each process in tlic manufacture of the procluci 
these men work out the number of units the average worker should he able to 
turn out in one hour. The company then determines, from a study of tin* 
local market price of labour, a minimum wage rate for this class of work, 
and fixes a price to be paid per unit. That price will enable the fast and 
industrious^ worker to earn from 20 to 30 per cent, more than the minimum 
wage. This enables the average worker, who is neither fast nor industrious, 
to earn something near the minimum rale, although most employers admit 
that they are not inclined to keep employees who persistently fail to eain 
more than the minimum.’’ 

It is impossible to study American industry without being impressed, 
above everything else, by the enthusiasm and genius of its management. 
Management has become a definite profession, almost an exact science, 
tausrht in the great universities just as thoroughly as the professions of 
medicine or law. The practitioners of this profession are as distinct from 
the owner class in industry as the workers themselves are. ft is becoming 
exceptional in America to find the owners of industry taking an active par! 
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i-Jj- to I j inch. Our Exclusive One- 
Variety Ciinneries guarantee 
uniformity of character as well as 
uniformity of Grade and Staple. 


^he only cotton in which there is a 
continuity of interest from seed to spinner 
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in its management. Their interference would be looked at askance and 
with resentment.’’ 

“ The man who has put up the money does not assume any right to 
interfere with the methods of management. If the manager does not 
secure satisfactory results the owner does not bother to investigate his 
methods or to look for the faults in his system. He does not claim to be an 
expert in the science of management. What he does is to dismiss the 
manager, and go on appointing and dismissing managers until he finds the 
man who can get him the return on his money. Once that man is found he 
is cherished. His authority upon all matters obtaining to the conduct of 
the business is generously acknowledged. He is extremely well paid. His 
own pocket profits largely by the success of the business.” 

“ This system is, I believe, one explanation of a fact that amazes business 
inen frorn other countries—the freedom with which the men controlling 
rival businesses discuss their methods and their problems with one another. 
These trained and expert managers regard their profession of management 
in much the same way as the scientist regards his science. They believe 
that new ideas and new discoveries should be shared freely. In their 
systems of management, their organization, their elaborate tabulations, they 
have created something that has for them the satisfaction and the beauty of a 
science. They are developing and spreading a love of efficiency for its own 
sake. Efficiency is perhaps the most valuable factor of any nation’s 
industry.” 

It is cheaper to move the tools and the work to the men than to pay for 
the wasted time and wasted effort resulting from men moving between the 
tools and the job.” 

^ “ There has been unwavering faith, backed by huge investments of 
private money, that a cheaper supply of power will always create a greater 
demand. That faith has been fully justified.” 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE COTTON MILLS. 

American wages in the Cotton Industry are relatively higher 
than in Europe, but not always the real wages, if they are worked 
out per pound of yarn and per yard of cloth, as is clearly shown 
by the examples given in the Appendix to this report. The 
American operative has a greater productivity, due to the high 
degree of co-operation between employer and employed. Even 
where trade unions do' exist, they accept as a fundamental the 
position that the operative must be efficient and must maintain 
the high speed of production which the efficiency experts of 
any mill may determine. The agreement between a large cotton 
mill in the North and the trade union, printed on a previous 
page, clearly sets out that the union will not oppose the 
introduction of high speed production machinery, specialization 
of labour. A union’s concern is to obtain high wages on the under¬ 
standing that high wages are compatible only with high speed 
c'fficiency and modernization of the plant. 

Every foreman is made to feel that he is directing the destiny 
of the people directly under him; he is supplied with statistics 
showing the weekly or daily output of his section, possibly some 
bonus is offered to him for increased production, he is given a fair 
amount of responsibility as to dealings with the operatives. 
Generally there is a foremen’s conference at stated periods under 
the chairmanship of the technical director, when these 
men receive general instructions as to the march of the 
business, shortcomings are pointed out and discussed, suggestions 
invited, cost of production, statistics and output are studied. 
All this not only means instruction and training, but it 
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inspires these men with an esfrii de corps^ whidi is a very 
valuable asset. When the foremen return to their w<uk they 
attempt to instil this same co-interest into- the of)crativcs iiiicler 
them and so it conies that there is a mighty spirit of “ a (lesinyto 
help and get on ” existing in all the ranks of workers of a mill. 
We, in Europe, foster this tcain-spirit in univtTsiliVs, colk‘ges, 
schools, clubs, in tlic armies, navies, etc., but wluii wi* come to the 
army of mill workers, arc we not negdectmg to- cultivate Ihat 
loyally ? 

The Amciican industrialist who pays a >vng(‘ of say $20 a w(‘ck 
to a weaver, argues that these wages repres^yit an investment valiu‘ 
of some $17,000 at 6 per cent per annum.k Supi'msing that he is 
about to buy a machine worth that amount, hr»w much time and 
thought would lie spend before he really flccided upon ])ur(iiasing 
that machine ? Is it not therefore necessary tliat in the* engage¬ 
ment of each individual operative a similar amount «>f troni^k* is 
taken in finding out whether he is really a suilahk' man for tlu^ 
position? Again, the American industrialist argues, how luiuE 
time is spent in keeping that $17,000 machine in ])roper working 
order? Should he not devote similar altenti(')n to keep liis opium 
tive in good working condition ? 

The American mill owner must he given tlu^ high(‘st credit for 
the introducticjn not only of tliis spirit of co-operation, hut also 
for having devised means tliat will increase thc' output ami lowtu' 
costs, and being constantly on the look-out for improvements, not 
hesitating to scrap a machine which has heroine obsolete, owing to 
an invention of another. 

The employer is always studying the psychology of his work¬ 
people. The spoken word of instruction in the mill is liard, it is 
often conveyed too drastically, or the very intonation of the voire 
may cause offence. With a view tO' avoiding any disconUuit 
under this heading the mill owner has put up printed notices in 
every room, at different places. Such notices are cart'fully 
worded, often by some clever adveriisenuuit-writer. Safd.y 

first is a movement that his spread from Anuuuea all over the 
world, llierc is a central organization that issium perioihVally ru‘w 
pictures showing how accudents ocrur, willi appropriati^ woiding. 
1‘hc question of fire ])revention is stimulated by a notice somi'whut 
on IIk'so lines : We are anxious that every om* of you will kiu^p hi!*; 
job, l)ut if a fire occurs in this mill it may rob you and others of 
your work and daily bread, therefore no matclus should be 
brought into this Imilding, no smoking ... It is your duty of self 
preservation to see that, etc. ... In one mill in the North wlauu' 
the operatives belonged to different nationalities, tliey had not only 
several American flags hangings from the ceiling, hut also the 
words: This is now your flag.’^ These notices are not written 

in small type, but printed in large and neat letters. Hiese silent, 
polite and persistent exhortations have indeed an immense efhxt, 
coming constantly before the eyes of the workers. We all have in 
our daily life of recent years become accustomed to such silent 
exhortations as Stop —** Drive slow’'—Whiter li lies ” dll 
the roads, etc., so that we have unknowingly learnt to obey llicui, 
and it is this fact which underlies all these siknit [i(‘rHistent appeals. 
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In the same category is the fixing in a very prominent place of the 
pick-ccjunter-clocks on the looms, which exercises a wonderful 
silent stimulus to work. 

It may be said tliat the em])loyer co-operates in all directions 
towards making the operative a higlicr producing unit or even part 
of the machine, hut in doing so he not only benefits the business 
lull also the earning of the individual operative and his happiness. 

llie American employer secs to it that in their works they have 
no workers that are likely to stir u}) strife and trouble, and for this 
puqxise “industrial investigation detectives “ are frequently 
employed in large factories. 

NEW USES OF COTTON. 

The introduction of mass production dictates simultaneously 
an extension of the consumption of cotton goods. 

Along with the assistance of a special section in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the Cotton I'extile Institute, New York, has 
devoted consideralde activities in the direction of finding new 
uses in which cotton can be employed, and generally in bringing 
about an increased consumption of cotton. 

The fact that the consumption per head m U.S.A. is about 
24 Ibs.,'^' whilst in England it is only 15 lbs. to 16 lbs., in Germany 
alter the war it was less than lialf, but now it is aliout 12 lbs., shows 
that wc' can learn froin America many wavs, established there for 
long enough, by means of which we in Ifurope could increase the 
consumption of cotton and, incidentally, improve the turnover of 
the cotton mills. 

More Frequent Changing of Shirts. 

The Americans have educated the public to an increased use of 
cotton shirts. Amongst the better-class people in the large cities 
there arc few who do not use a clean shirt every day, and very few 
self-rcs]iecting individuals would venture tO' wear a shirt longer 
than two clays before having it washed. It is this modern 
chemical and mechanical way of wasliing which has jiroved to be the 
great friend of the cotUm manufacturer by ruining a good-qualit}^ 
shirt after comparatively Jew washings. Would it not be advisable 
for the cotton industry tO' teach the Euro|)can public by advertise¬ 
ments and news]laper articles the great sanitary advantages of a 
ck^an shirt every day? Probably tlie laundry industry would 
cu-o[ierate in such a movement. 

COTTON-FAC'E CLOTH. 

Ill America, in ])rivate houses and liotels, the use of a cotton 
cloth, 8 ins. x Ti ins., a rough canvas texture, i« universal for 
washing the face. These face cloths are much cheaper than sponges. 
They are provided free of charge to-the hotels and clubs; with each 
cloth is a card advertisement typically American, but worthy of 
imitation in some countries. It reads as follows : — 

DO YOU LIKE THIS * ^ CLOTH? 

You certainly do if you are a particular person, 
because it is so clean and easy to use, and because its 
ventilated weave makes it dry fast and sweet. 

♦The YQtj large uho of cotton in the motor mdiXHtry and in conveyor beltings 
Hcconnts partly for this high figure. 
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How would you like 
BIG, FULL-.SIZED 

BATH TOWELS 

woven in this same material, only ab{)ut twicx* as 
thick? Can you ima^^ine the fine rub down they 
would give you, and how quickly and sweetly they 
would dry? So that you can tiy them, we Imve 
made up a special package of two big, heavy 
* '5' ^ Bath Towels (each nearly four feet long) 7 

two face Towels, one Wash Cloth and one Bath 
Mitt for only $2.00. Delivered anywhere in the 
United States and possessions, all charges prepaid. 

Each piece is sterilized and sealed germ proof in 
glassine paper. You can see what a remarkable 
value that is, and once you use them, you will never 
be satisfied with old-style towels. 

MONEY BACK, OF COURSE ! 

All our goods (which arc sold all c)\''er the world) 
are on a money back guarantee. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied wiith anything we send you, return 
it within five days, and your money comes irack to 
you by first mail, without any conespondcnce or 
argument. All you need to do is write your name and 
address on the other side, and pul this card with 
$2.00 in envelope addressed to 

# ^ ^ TEXTILE MILLS, 

. . . . Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPECIAL OFFER ORDER CARD 
.)f * TEXTILE MILLS, 

. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me your special package of 2 big 
heavy * * * bath towels, 2 face towels, 1 wash 
clothj 1 bath mitt, sterilized and each sealed in 
glassine paper, for which I enclose special price 
of $2.00 in ... check ... stamps ... cash ... money 
order. 

It is understood that if I do not like these big 
new towels and cloths I will return them to you 
within five days and you will send hack my money 
without (piestion. 

Name .... 

Address . 

City . State . 

/ nstially buy my towels at .. 

Address . 

This card creates customers. Why should we not euiulatc that 
example? Human nature is the same everywhere, and falls to a 
well-reasoned and well-worded advertisement of a good article. 

Fabric Road Signs. 

Cotton cloth is now, after several yem's of successful trials, bcinp' 
extensively used for the white lines in streets for direct ing the 
traffic; some lines are also in different colours. Words of direction 
for motor traffic, like Slow,'’ Dead slow/' Stop/' No 
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parking/' Parking lo minutes/' “Loading zone/' “Keep 
right/' etc.j are painted on cotton canvas cloth, and each sheet 
with a letter is fastened to the road by means of an adhesive 
gum, whkh is guaranteed tO' stick the cloth to all pavement 
surfaces, from asphalt to brick or blocks, under all traffic conditions. 
Wliere llie cloth comes off within three months replacements are 
made free. 

With the huge motor traffic which America has, and which we 
in^ Europe will get to a similar extent in the not distant future, 
this kind of canvas cloth seems tO' offer an opening for some enter¬ 
prising firm, at all events in England, where motors are already 
becoming quite numerous. The letters are 15 ins. x 30 ins. 
Testimonials tO' show that in heavy traffic these letters have with¬ 
stood two' years' wear have been given by corporations. The 
ordinary paint direct on the pavement or on country roads requires 
tO' be renewed very frequently, and the work is hard and dangerous. 
The dividing lines on some roads in New England run for miles. 
The while lines and traffic signs in the Holland Tunnel, New York, 
where vehicular traffic is exceptionally heavy, are all of this fabric 
type. 

The system of fabric lines and lettering may be used for 
railway platforms. It is extensively used for road indications, to 
direct the way, in which case the fabric is often gummed round a 
tree trunk. The Wamblu Cor|ioration, 1326, Ridge Road, 
Rochester, New York, has specialized in this new cotton article. 

OSNABURGS FOR RECEPTACLES. 

One mill that specializes on weaving Osnaburgs has started a 
special department for making various kinds of receptacles by 
stitching Osnaburgs over steel frames that are fastened to a wood 
floor, and in some cases they were woven in tubular form, 
and merely stripped over the frames. In that way they were substi¬ 
tuting skips; we saw such Osnaburg doffing boxes in use in several 
mills. All kinds of receptacles were being made and sold, mostly 
direct to the users. 

(hiENiLLE Carpets. 

For bathrooms or bedrooms, entirely made of cotton, was 
another new venture of a cotton mill which we visited. 

Razor Wipers. 

Small cloths of flannelette type are found in hotels and private 
houses for wiping razor blades. With the almost universal use of 
automatic razors in Europe there should be a market for such a 
cloth. If one considers that each room in a hotel can use one of 
these cloths almost daily, one realizes the amount of cloth that 
might be sold for it. Of course, hotel managers must be shown by- 
advertising the real advantages of this razor-wiping cloth, for it 
saves many more expensive towels, which otherwise only too 
frequently get cut. 

Canvas Bags for Laundries. 

The washing of clothes has become everywhere an industry in 
which modern methods are used. The soiled linen of each house- 
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hold is collected in one of these hags, which ref)rese]its an annual 
use of several millions. 

Open-Weave (aiTxoN Fabric as BmriiNf'. 'Maiekiai. in Road 
Construction. 

Mr. Charlt's TI. Moorefi(*hC State* ffigliw<iy Fngineer fc»r 
Columbia, South Carolina, has in (‘xpeiinuailnl use* an open-weave 
cotton fabric in the bituiumons surface treatment of t(^])-soil roads. 
What is known locally as top sod is essentially a v(‘rv small size 
gravel, with a mixture of sand and clay as him ling material. Idu* 
section ol road on which the cotton faliric was used was first sc'ari- 
lied, and as it gradually rchonded under traffic, was kt*pt smooth 
by the use of road machines or drags. The hituminous treatment 
was as follows : — 

A light tar, of eight to thirteen specific viscosity (Engler, 
50 cc. at 40*^ C.) was applied at a rate of one-fomth gallon ])er 
square yard. The cotton fabric was s]mcad in longitiulinal over¬ 
lapping strips the next day, while the tar was still sticky enough to 
hold the fabric to the ro^cl. Approximately 0.4 of a gallon per 
square 3mrd of asphalt of 150 to 200 penetration (too grs. 5 secs., 
at 25° C.) was then applied hot, and immccliatcly covered with 
about 50 lbs. per square yard of very coarse sand, which was foum! 
to be considerably more sand than was actually needed. 

The mill that made up the cotton reinforcing ])articularly for 
this work states that This fabric weighs approximated 7 o/.s, to 
a 40-in. width, but was made c;5 ins. wide, 'llu! eoimts and yarns 
are 7-ply of yarn 4’s. This fabric was classed as cider duck, as 
it is very similar to an open-weave class of goods, which is used for 
making bags to load hydraulic cider presses or tankage presses,^’ 

This experimental surface treatment has been under traffic 
approximately two.years, which is too short a length of time to 
warrant de&nite conclusions. 

This open-weave cloth is spread out on the foundation of the 
road, and the bituminous treatment is applied (ui it. 

(loTTON Cloth for Wall Coverings. 

On the Continent of F,uro|)e and in America the. Ix'.tttuM'lass 
houses are papered with cotton cloth, sonu^ in coarse canvas 
weave, others embossed and milled in imitation of sillc There is 
still a greater scope in this direction. 

Conveyor Beltings. 

With the more general introduction of mass production in a.ll 
industries, where the underlying idea is to bring the work to the 
worker, cotton belting conveyors are being us(!d more (‘xtensivedy. 
What wc witness at present in U.S.A. will gradually find its way 
to Europe. 

Direct Sales. 

The trend everywhere is to cut out the middleman. Tn former 
years he kept stocks, but since the war he buys from hand to mouth 
and expects the manufacturer to keep the stacks. I'hc manu facturcr 
rightly argues that in that case he might as well go direct to the 
consumer, and with the great development of stores, chain storeys 
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Nothing Succeeds Like a 
\ Successful Consolidation 

15 <)th volumes arc now in oac 
great register of over 2,200 pages 
containing the fcatuies of both 
lornner well-known books—and 
the price is only $8’O0 for 
what formerly cost |8*5o and 
$7-50, or a total of ' 

Nearly four thousand local 
buyers have been added to the 
cotton list The entire Ameii- 
can list oi Merchants, Broke is. 
Shippers and Exporters has 
been carelully revised. The 
foreign list has been checked 
personally 111 the leading toreigm 
cotton cxmtrcs by our own 
rejirescntativc. 

A. new Alphabetical Index to 
all main offices in the United 
States enables you to locate any’ 
cotton firm in an instant. 

Another important new 
section gives reports of 
cotton compresses and ware¬ 
houses with insurance classi¬ 
fications and ratings. 

Spinners’ leports shovvin many 
cases kinds of cotton used — 
Maps show mill locations— 
Tables show spindles and looms 
by states. 

Order your copy helore this 
limited 4rst edition is sold. 

Davison^s Textile Blue Book 

Established 1886 

With which is consolidated 

D»ckham*s Amsrican Report and Directory 

Established 1866 

50, Uinion Square - - New York 

DAVISON publication-standard SINCE iH 66.” 



D fK’IUIlAhrS American Re- 
j Niri and 1 )in‘ctory ol the 
TclUIc Maimfattuie and 
Dry (Icwiiln 'i'rade is now con- 
sididated with DAVISON^S 
TEKTJLI'^ BLUE BOOK. 
Eslad)li,shr( [ in iSfib and pub- 
lishtnl irndmuoiisly by two 
gcMieruLi oiss of the Uockham 
family, I)«owkham\s was known 
(IS the Muipj'inal and the oldest 
Textile directory ot this coun¬ 
try. DATfSON’S TEXTILE 
BLUR BOOK lor forty years 
luis ha’W ^.videly used in every 
hnuu h >^>1 the industry 
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TEXAS 
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PUGH-LYONS e' CO. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS ^ NEW ORLEANS, LA* 

We Specialize in Good Staple Cotton 
**PULYONS''* Suitable for the Most Exacting Spinners Ail Co«l«a ««®d 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
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Members, New York Cotton Exchange. Members, Dallas Cotton Exchange, 
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Associate Members, Liverpool Cotton Association. 
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Cable Address 
•‘UxoB Dallas” 


TEXAS 
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Codes ShepperioiTs x8y8; Beatley’s 
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aiicl mail-order houseSj, this direct sale is not as difhcult as it was 
in former years. 

A useful phrase in advertismg cotton goods was recently used 
in a Belgium shop; it read: “This is not artificial silk, but 
merccrizec 1 cotton.’ ’ 

Renaissance of C\)tton. 

At the (fotton Textile Institute, New York, I was shown 
extracts from the Press, emphasizing the renaissance of cotton. 
Women in America have become tired of aping the imitation man, 
and a vogue of femininity is gaining ground in the world of 
fashion. Dresses are becoming fuller, with flounces and flares, and 
during summer some Parisian fashion papers started the cry of 
cotton dresses. That fashion has certainly caught on, as one can 
sec in America, mostly fine-printed cotton goods are being worn. 
This cry is being confirmed and spread by the Textile Institute, 
New York; they hope to have very shortly a large fund for adver¬ 
tising the cotton dress craze. They have a lady and a gentleman 
working solely on this subject; they visit the big fashionable shops, 
interview the creators of styles, and prepare articles with illustra¬ 
tions for the Press. The Institute is positive of success in this 
direction by such an advertising campaign. There are many who 
see in this cotton dress vogue a great opening for the cotton industry 
wliicli will materially influence consumption. Rayon seems to- have 
done the worst for cotton; it is not likely to make any further 
inroads. Women have got tired of it. and it is only the ease with 
which washing of artificial silk garments can be carried on in the 
bathroom that has kept rayon going so long as underclothing. 

This cotton dress movement is probably due to the initiative 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston, 
Mass., which first formed a group of manufacturers of ladies’ dress- 
goods with a view tO' influencing the fashion in favour of cotton 
by means of holding style shows at stores in many American towns, 
mannequin parades and visits to fashion creators. 

How successful these shows can be is enumerated in the 
Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Meeting No. 122, where the lecturer stated : — 

S. & C. gave us a stage and runway on the fifth floor, a three-piece 
orchestra, six models, a large dressing room, and all possible comforts. 
At the first performance they had chairs for 250, adding more at each 

E erformance until they had put in about 500 chairs, which were all they 
ad room for. The show was so well advertised that people stood at 
.each performance. Women came an hour ahead to get seats. I saw two 
women at three performances. 

The sale of goods was excellent. The buyer had arranged goods at 
the back of the seats and had clerks to handle the sales—both before and 
. after each performance. I understand he was most gratified with the 
direct returns, and anticipated a very good spring and summer business 
in addition. The patience of women and their interest in such shows 
were well shown here, for frequently women began to gather an hour 
to an hour and one-hali before the time advertised for the show to begin; 
frequently^ there would be eighteen or twenty sitting waiting an hour 
ahead of time.'' 

The European cotton industry might proceed on similar lines, 
pushing the merits of cotton. Make customers for the goods you 
moduce; that is a lesson one learns when travelling m America. 
In a well-managed community advertising campaign, in which these 
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shows should be the main centre, all Uic trade organizations con¬ 
nected witli the cotton industry—who are all likely to iKuiefii !>y it 
—would prolxihly co'-n])erate. N(it only the cotton spinners and 
wea,vers, Inil the finishers^ blt'achers, dyers and ]irinters oiiglit to 
rontiihiite to such a fund ; also the C'otton lc\chiing(!s of tlu^ world. 
Such a campaign, undertakcui simultaneously li: t'aeh comitry ami 
city, 1 ml parhculariy in Pans and London, would show good 
rt'SLills. Of ouirse, you will have to employ hrsi v'lass ii>en who 
have a thorough knowledge* of the inside working ol publicity 
and womcm who have ex])erience in the world of fashion. Second'" 
rate shows would damage the interests which an* amual at. 

The following fashion ])apers have had recently articles on this 
question of the renaissance of cotton : — 

yn,y;/c; Tlie Cotton Renaissance Tlas ('harming Results.’^ 

HarpePs Bursar: The Return of Cotton is Welcome.” 

Par}<: ” Lanvin Features Organdie”; ” Patou h'eatures 
Pkjue Blouses and Jackets ” ; ” Lelong Feature's 'Fennis 
Frocks”; ” Chanel, Worth, etc, Feature ('otton 
Garments.” 

WomaNx Home Companion ' A Cotton Tcult:• *'Flu* Long 
and Shoit of It” 

Fashionable Dress: “ C'otton Frocks Again ('oinc* Into 
Their Own.” 

McCnlcheoiTs ' Cotton Phgii in Style Favour.” 

luiHiion Co-ordinafion Bureau: “ It’s Smart I'o Bt* Wasli- 
able.” 

Holland's Magazine: ” Cottons Worn Twice As MiuB As 
Silk for Sports.” 

Ladies^ Home Journal: ” Pictun^sque Robt*s dt* Style 
Organdie.” 

The magazine's, fiattenm coinpanie's, trade! papeu's aiul stylists 
intervieuved by the' Cotton IVxtik* [nstitute* have (‘Xfire'sse'd tlienm 
sedves as follows : - - 

” C'ottons have a ik‘W fasliioii pn'stiges” 

” Tlu're* is no (|uestion of the' fact that cottons are* on the* 
up-grade.” 

” Cotton frocks have more fashion im|)ortance‘.” 

” (k)itons are e'onstanlly gaining, and will g;o stronger ntext 
year.” 

” Tlie vogue for cotton is growing.” 

” I expect next year to be a big cotton year.” 

” Next year .should be a s])lcndid cottein year if the right 
patterns are shown.” 

^ ” I am advising all my clients that cotton dresses are the 
height of fashion.” 

” Cottons are worn by the haute monde; according to the 
normal development of a fashion, cottons should he generally 
worn next year.” 
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I'herc was only oiu* dissciilinj^ voice to the general opinion that 
cotton Inis rome l>ack, and this particular person made the 
following statenumt: — 

11 iis wonhl hav(‘ hceti a hig cotton year if the right style 
c?>ttoiis in I lie right (jfiialities liad existed tO' satisfy public 
(kuuand.” 

(j)tlon 'Fiuxtih' Institute lias investigaled the: question of 
tlu' vngut‘ in cotton during six wcuks, sup[)1ementing personal visits 
by c|iH‘stionnaires. The following eiglit answers have resulted^ 
which (unanate from n6 ckqjartinent stores in 64 different cities, 
[(S garment manufacturers in New York City, and 22‘ cotton-dress 
cutters in i6 diflerenl cities, 11 leading converters who are known 
by all America and whose goods enjoy a national distribution, 
cotton mills themselves, 16 trade papers, fashion publications, 
pattern com])anies and st^dists, and nine miscellaneous sources: — 

T. That there are more cotton dresses worn. 

2. Idiat cotton i,s gaining fashion iiiifiortance. 

3. I'hat more cotton fabrics were sold hy tlie converter— 
even if the profit showing in many cases was unsatisfactory. 

4. That more cotton dresses were manufactured, and that 
there are rnon‘ dress manufacturers featuring cotton. 

5. That more cotton dresses were sold the retailer. 

6. That the retail sales of cotton piece goods are ahead of 
1927, in spite of losses incurred by some stores. 

7. That the retail stores are advertising cottons more 
extensively. 

8. That the majority of those interviewed believe 1929 will 
be a bigger cotton year. 

Shketings. 

Under this same category should be mentioned what has been 
iindcrlaken by the manufacturers of bed sheets in America. 

'Fhe Department of Commerce, under Mr. Hoover, has used 
its influence in bringing about standarization in all industries. 
We know that in raw cotton the various grades have been 
standardized, and this year has seen the standards for lengths 
of cotton. This spirit of bringing almut greater uniformity and 
consequently a lesser cr).sl in production has ])ermeatcd all 
hiclustries and also the cotton industry of U.S. The greatest 
})rogress has been achieved in sheetings. In the first instance the 
hospitals and Government institutions (barracks, ships, etc.) were 
persuaded into the necessity of liaving slightly longer sheetings 
than previously. This movement caused a reduction in the various 
sizes of bed sheets from 54 to 4, standardizing on qq ins. and 
108 ins. lengths. It was agreed that the 108 ins. sheet was to be the 
proper length for the institutional bed, although the original 
inquiry showed that only 20 per cent, were in the habit of ordering 
108 ins. length. 

Lately the standarization of bed sheets for home requirements 
has been taken in hand by the Cotton Textile Institute, and with 
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this purpose in view it has broadcasted a well illustrated bfxi-klcl, 
printed on good paper and in first-class style, which I reconmieiid 
for ciniilation in the various countries and therefore give the 
actual text. 

"Fhe enttou nulls in IT.S.A. winch weave sheetings, also rut 
them up, hem them, etc. It will \)c, readily understfUKl dial tlu^ 
use of longer sheds inoans an iiUTeas(ul cotisuniplion and tiuTidore 
this houkdt is a clever pi<TC of eo-opt‘iat!V(‘ advmUsing on t!u^ 
part, of tlie sheet manufacturers. 

This booklet is one of the many ways in wliicli the American 
manufacturer is educating his curstoniers, in fact is creating new 
markets. 

In Oklahoma, the State has passed legislation requiring the 
use of loS-iiL sheet as minimum length in hotels. Housekeeping 
journals, womeids magazines of all kinds, converters, shop.- 
keepers, all over tlie States, have been circularized and the result 
has firoved very satisfactory. Here are some extracts from this 
booklet : — 

What a Sheet Should Do? 

Sheet.s should contnbule to pcisonal comfort and health. 

Sheets shoiild provide adequate protection to the individual users and 
to the bcddmi? with which they arc used. 

Sheets should conform to the a<Teptc<l principles of good taste imd 
individual economy. 

Sheets that are long enough will give the greatest sat is fact ion in each 
of these respects. 

Foreword. 

In the modern household, economy and system are rapidly (diminating 
haphazard methods. Better standards of living put greater emphasis on 
comfort and convenience. At no time has the homemaker had a greater 
abundance of accurate, helpful information about matters of persona! 
interest to her than she now has. 

On^ the pages that follow arc statements which deal witli a familiar 
necessity in every home. Sheet.s arc tnily (ommonplare, and yet it is oniv 
wUhm recent years that they hav<‘ received the intelligent consideration 
which should he given to them. When the facts are considered fully and 
fairly, there ran he only one conclusion that sheets to b<^ most useful as 
well as economical must be long euott^pi to do the things for whii'h tluw aie 
made, 


What Ijcnutu Sheets? 

Sheets are a familiar necessity of daily life. Like many other esstmtials, 
they arc so commonplace that few persons realize the importance of 
adequate length in sheets or the manner in which they atlevt inclivitliial 
comiort and health. In a very real sense they may reflect iinporlaiit 
standards of personal hygiene. 


Usual Buying Habits, 

^ The average woman buys sheets so seldom that size is not always 
impressed as a consideration. It is therefore natural that these familiar 
and practical household necessities may be supplied in a haphazard manner- 
sugges^d by a seasonaH^ffering of merchandise, an attractive price, or a size 
selected at random. This is very largely responsible for the variety of 
inadequate, unsatisfactory sizes which can be found in so many homes toklay. 
Apart from such factors as quality, finish, cost, cdc., there should be a 
clear definition of what is mean|: 'by adequate length. 
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The ioS-inch Sheet„ 

For purposes of illustration, the 1 OS-inch sheet may be taken to show 
the great importance of length. Discriminating consumers and merchants 
recognize this as the best size, and many have urged that it be adopted as 
standard. 

TORN Length. 

Usually a slicct which is sold as 108 inches in length means the torn, or 
maximum, length before hemming. Useful length must be determined by 
making deductions for hems and shrinkage. 

Hems. 

Hems may vary. Sheets may have a wider hem at one end to indicate the 
topj or they may have hems of equal width. Some large consumers of 
sheets, like the Pullman Company, prefer hems of the same width for the 
sake of convenience and greater speed in making a bed or berth. Some 
prefer hems of different widths in order to distinguish between the top and 
bottom of the sheet. Because this is considered an arbitrary designation, 
there arc many who favour hems of equal width so that either end of the 
sheet may be used as the top, and for the further reason that the sheet will 
wear more evenly. 

i.ENGTH AFTER HEMMING. 

The Textile Engineer of the Cotton Textile Institute measured 208 
sheets that were 108 inches in torn length. These represented 23 mill 
brands. The average length after hemming, and when the sheets were 
ready for sale, was found to be 103 inches. 

Changes in Dimensions. 

Under present methods of manufacturing and laundering, new sheets, 
when laundered, may show a decrease in length, commonly known as 
shrinkage. This reduction in length may continue for several consecutive 
launderings. At the same time an increase in width may be expected. 

Tests with 45 sheets, representing several brands, were made in a laundry 
operated under methods approved by the Laundry Owners' National Associa¬ 
tion. These showed an average shrinkage of more than 4*1 per cent, after 
75 launderings. Other tests have shown a decrease in length, in some 
instances as much as 71 per cent. Inasmuch as sheets in a commercial 
laundry are placed in the mangle from selvage to selvage, the width is 
commonly increased while the length diminishes. 

Based upon the best available information, a reasonable allowance for 
shrinkage in the length of 108-inch sheets would be at least 5 inches. 

Usi!:FUE Length, 

The combined deductions for hemming and a reasonable allowance foi 
shrinkage in length—each 5 inches—would reduce 108-inch sheets to a net 
useful length of 98 inches. Even this length is not considered sufficient by 
those who are fastidious in such details. A few simple tests in bed making, 
and comparison of the size of bed equipment, will demonstrate the 
advantages as well as the economy of longer sheets. 

Beds and Bedding. 

The length of sheets should be determined in relation to the length of 
the bed and the dimensions of the mattress. Beds for home and hotel use- 
have been standardized at 78 inches in length, with an average length of 
the mattress from 75 to 76 inches. The average thickness is 5 inches, 
although in some mattresses the thickness may be 7 inches. 

Two Factors in Comfort. 

In order to give the greatest service in comfort and protection, and make 
a bed that will look well, sheets must be of sufficient length to do two things. 
The lower sheet should be long enough to have six or seven inches for 
tucking at each end in order to be held smoothly and securely in place. 
The ioi^ sheet ought to he long enough to tuck in firmly at the foot of the 
bed while the top is folded back generously over the other covers at least 
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half a yard. The top sheet should be the same size as the sheet voveimg 
the mattress. Both sheets should have ample width, so that the sides ma-\ be 
tucked under and held firmly in place. 

Protecting the Mattress. 

A mattiess is a leal household investnnml. One of the piadiial, as well 
as the hypienic, necessities tor sheets is to piovide piot<‘ction ten tins pait 
of tlie Ixhl as well as protection to the occupant of the hcMl. Mattu'sscss last 
longer when piotec'ted. They arc‘ chninei and mou' liyRunuc when piopcn 
rovers and ample sheets are used. 

Protecting Blankets. 

Climatic conditions rectuire the use of blankets lor considcnahle peinals 
of the year. These can be used with greatci economy ami com foil if the 
upper sheet is long enough to turn back generously at the top. At U*ast half 
a yard, or more than the length of the forearnij .should be allowed foi this 
purpose. Blankets often irritate the face and hands, and tliis can he 
eliminated by using sheets that are long enough to keep) th(‘ unpleasant 
surface removed. 

Blankets and similar cuvering.s can be kepi clean and irecu hoin germ 
transmission when the lop sheet is long enough for a generous turn fauk. 
If blankets and bedding are cleaner they will be morc^ hygienic, as wcdl as 
more economical by leason of leduced laundry expcaisca 

Third Sheet. 

Duiing certain seasons of the year many pm sons have lound grcaitcu 
comfoit could be obtained by substituting a seexmd top shecG lor a blankest. 
Use of a third top sheet is advantageous in thiee rc'Spi'Cts it providem 
comfort, it may lie raoie conveniently laundered, and it ie(lu(<‘s cost of 
blanket laundering. 

The Pullman Company has foi yeais had as standaid piactice tfu' use ot 
a third sheet on the top of the blankets. This scwves as a ('ounterpane and 
gives a more finished appearance to the car when the berths are, made up. 
It is even more important for piotecting the' occupant of tlu' bcuth fiom 
contact with the blankets. 

Art of Bedmaking. 

In addition to these fundamental considerations, there is a rc^al ait of 
bedmaking that few persons seem to appreciate or (‘ultivate. • Whem 
scrupulous care for comfort and health is so emphatically the ruU* in the 
modern home it is worth while remembering that the appearanc'e of a 
comfortable, neat and hospitable bed is not acc'identtil, but the result of a 
well-defined purpose and the reliection of individual lefnuunent and gnod 
taste. 

Short sheets are hound to be an annoyanc’e, a disappointnuail and pool 
economy. It reciuires shecds at least lOR iiiclu^s long to piovidc' real cuononiy 
and satisfaction. 

11 k‘ furtluu" (k'Vc'lcrpiiKUit of Ui<‘ (avlioti itulus1r\' of IsurojH' 
appears to llu‘ writer to <]c!|H'H(1 to a (‘onsidt'rahlc' ind !,iinpl\' 

in fillini^- Ihc^ dcmiancl whirl) may jin'senl itself, Imt rati mu' on I la 
persuasive power of the inaiuifaetiircrs to erealc‘ such new (Icmiaiuls 
as aiT^ menlionccl in this chapter. 

(Jf course, these enterprises require capital, originality and 
soimd advertising metlrocls. We were told that all tlrese novc'ltics 
were paying after about a year's experiment. 

INSURING MANUFACTURED COTTON STO(M<S 
AGAINST FALI. IN RRICICS. 

In my conversations with tlic heads of future hoiis(‘s in New 
York several dr<*w iny attention^ to tlie necessity on tlu^ part 
of the cotton manufacturer to insure his manufaci ured stock 
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against a fall in prices. Manufacturers in pre-war days never 
thought about the fluctuations in the value of their cotton yarns or 
piece goods stocks, wliich a fall in the price of raw material might 
bring about. They could well afford 10 or 15 per cent, decrease, 
hut now in after-war days we are getting accustomed to changes 
in the price of raw cotton of 30, 40 or even 100 per cent, m one 
season, and therefore one ought not to expect that pre-war methods 
will still stand good. The future houses say that cotton manu¬ 
facturers, and also cotton goods exporters, throughout the world 
have unconsciously been gambling with their stocks of manu¬ 
factured goods and that they should hedge these stocks by futures. 
Anyone who has stocks of yarn or cloth is really long of cotton 
and i£ he were a raw cotton merchant, taking such risks without 
hedging, he would soon be accused of gambling. It is admitted 
that the hedge is not an absolute insurance, but perhaps to- 80 per 
cent Had the shipping merchants and manufacturers hedged 
their manufactured cotton gnocU stocks m igai, at the end of the 
boom, tliere would not have been the disastrous consequences 
which have followed. Dealing in futures under such conditions is 
not gambling, but a sound method of insurance against loss, iust 
file same as a fire insurance, and the big New York future houses 
are dail\^ doing tins busiiK'ss on bchall of American cotton 
manufactureis. 

Wrenn Brothers & Co., New York, in one of their circulars, put 
the case clearly, and I therefore quote the following extracts: — 

“We asked one of our southern mill friends who, we happen to know^ 
relies on manufacturing profits as against profits arising where a mill buys 
Its cotton befoie selling its goods, or vice versa, whether he agreed with the 
foregoing conclusion and to what he attributed his success. He replied that, 
in his opinion, ‘ cotton manufacturers generally speculate too much through 
failure to hedge,’ and that he tried at all times to keep as nearly even as 
possible by buying cotton or futures against goods sold or by selling futures 
as a hedge against stocks of unsold goods or against holdings of raw cotton 
not protected by sale of output. 

His most striking contribution, for which we are much indebted to him 
and which we heartily endorse, was that involving proper distribution of 
selling pressure as between cotton, on the one hand, and cloth and yarn, on 
the other. He emphasized that, as a general rule, manufacturers, in buying 
cotton without selling goods or futures, are working against their own 
interests as they are, in effect, “ bulling ” cotton and “ bearing ” goods 
by supporting the former and building up a long interest in the latter which 
must serve to depress prices thereon. 

He pointed out that, by pursuing this policy, they tend to so narrow the 
margin between the cost of cotton and the selling price for goods as to greatly 
reduce or wholly eliminate profits, whereas they can, whenever for any 
reason the margin becomes impaired, help to widen it by selling futures 
against their goods, such hedges to he bought in later when the goods market 
is in position to absorb the goods. 

Extensive changes have occurred in the textile business during the past 
few years. Conspicuous among these has been the increasing difficulty 
encountered in effecting long-term sales of output as a result of the hand-to- 
mouth policy of purchase so widely adopted by buyers. Increased risks, too^ 
have been injected by more frequent and more far-reaching style changes. 
These, together with the wide fluctuations to which raw cotton is subject, 
appear to us to render use of the contract market by textile operators more 
imperative to-day than ever before not only as a matter of protecting the 
margin between cotton and goods but also of safeguarding against losses 
incident to price changes. 
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Frequent disparity between goods and futures is igiven by some mami- 
facturers as the basis for their opposition to use of the latter. Sinulai dis- 
parity often prevails between spots and futures but this do<‘s not deioi 
successful spot merchants from using contracts for hedging pin post's, I'hey 
have found, through years of experience, that losses incident to changers in 
dilfeiences between the two aie small compaicd with thost‘ \vhi<'h ac<'iiie 
when they fail to hedge and thus go “wide-open.” DitlVreiices ott<‘n 
thangc from to per bale in the couise of a year, sometimes even moie, 
but cotton itself frequently iluetiiates fiom f25 to $60 over a simitai pmaod. 

We also have reason to believe that much of existing prejudne among 
manufacturers against hedging with futures is due to unsatistactoiy result^> 
they have obtained from occasional use of the contract market and then only 
after substantial losses had acniied on cotton or goods hedged. 'This 
objection, in our opinion, will largely disappear if manufadurcas use 
futures regularly as a consistent policy instead of only when they find 
impelled, under pressure of circumstances, to do so. 

In this connection, we are firmly convinced that real success in hedging 
with futures can be attained only by 100 fer cent, use of them, uninfluenced 
by market of inton. 

When cotton is substantially below cost of production, as was the case 
during much of 1926-27, some departure from 100^ per r{*nt. hedging oi 
cotton or goods with sales of futures appears justified. Under such con¬ 
ditions, the clement of risk on the former is reduced to a minimum while 
the latter, by virtue of the broadened demand which such a levid of piict's 
stimulates, have a happy faculty of taking care of themselves. At smdi 
times, too, manufacturers frequently find it advantageous to (‘ov<*r theii 
requirements for long periods ahead through purdiase of raw ('otton os 
futures m excess of forward sales of goods. But tht'se appear to us tfu' 
exceptions which prove the rule of 100 per cent, hedging. 

^ We never speculate,’ is the slogan of the most powerful oigarnzatiim 
ever built up anywhere for the purchase and sale of actual cotton. 

‘We rely on manufacturing piofits alone,’ is the deidanU polity td 
some of the most successful mills of which wm know. 

The satisfactory returns enjoyed, year m and year out, by textile niaitii- 
faclurers who promptly buy or sell futures the instant these arc' lu'cessaiy 
to ensure an even position demonstrate tliat lOO per cent, hedging not only 
pays but pays handsomely. We can conceive of no more' tonviiuirn' 
argument m favour ot such a policy. 

Quotations of the New York and New Orhuins C’otton Icxchangt's lt>r 
tuture delivery foim the basis of a huge percentage' of transactions in lioth 
rollon ancl goods and these (piotalions cannot truly lelh'ct conditions unless 
the lanlities provided by these institutions are used Ireelv hv all Inanclios 
ot the trade. Otherwise, moie oi less artifieialitv is certain. ' 

We submit that moie^ geiunal use of tiu' lutines maiketii lor hefbune 
punjoses by textih' inamitactuieis would make possible moie stare-.,dul nm ’ 
toiniance oi the economic functams for wliidi the Kxcliangc cxi^^t ami would, 
tunc, eusme laigt'r and s((‘a<lici ictuins on fheit line ,ted 

r a pi t a I. 


I NS'I'A I M r: NT SYS' 1'1<; M. 

“ Buv the sweet way, 

'fen months to pay 

is the slogan winch one sees in tlie Unclcrgroiiiid and evi'rvwlicre. 
ine middle-class of America buys motor-cars, hotiseliold furniture, 
lerngerators, ice machines, wireless sots, washing maclhiit's, 
vacuum cleaners, clothes, holidays, jotirneys, groceries, ami nf 
murse, houses, hy the niucli advertised ‘'swed way/’ and as 
America has passed tlmough a long period of prosperily, millions 
or workers have found that their incomes increased mon^ raT)i(lly 
than their standard of living, with tlie resnll that thtw had pl(mt \' 
or money for tlie payments of the always more expensivt' sweet 
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way.'’ Millions of operatives have in the same way been enabled 
to buy stocks and shares and have become capitalists, opposed to 
strikes and are consequently more willing workers than before. 

The instalment system has many friends and enemies. Some 
there are who maintain that it has brought about the insolvency of 
the American homes, but others show by facts and figures that the 
inslahnent system has indeed taught the people how" to' save; the 
weekly or iiiontlily payments have been a lesson to most of them. 
The instalment system has been expanded ever since the war, and 
generally 15 per cent, is put on the value where goods are sold 
this way. Consequently even if some crisis does occur, the loss 
that may arise tO' the seller will have been made good during the 
long period since tlie S3;^stem has been in force. Statistics show 
that the losses incurred have so far not been greater than 
3 per cent. Tliere are, of course, finance corporations which 
specialize in insuring the seller. 

It may be that the pledging in advance of most of the weekly 
wages has made the American worker more docile than in Europe; 
the ardent desire to earn more money is parth^ due to the fact that 
the worker, and particularly his wife and family, have through the 
instalment system tasted the luxuries of life, and in order to 
continue enjoying them a higher wage-income becomes necessary, 
and that can be obtained only through concentrated work. 

FALLACIES IN COTTON MILL COSTINGS. 

The Cotton Te.xtile Institute, Inc., New York, has devoted in the past 
three years of its existence its major attention to introducing exact 
costing methods in the American cotton mills, and has for this purpose 
established a specialized department under the direction of one of the 
ablest ‘‘ cost engineers ” in the country, Mr. Geo. W. Duncan, as it was 
geneially recognized that to a great extent the trouble of underselling was 
due to an ignorance of the e.xact or real cost on the part of the mill. As 
this same cause is undoubtedly existing, not only in U.S.A. but in every 
cotton-manufacturing country, we have extracted the following most 
instructive pages fir>m a pamphlet recently published bv the Cotton Textile 
Institute, of 32(b Broadway, New York, under the title. An Outlme of 
Bases to be used in Predetermining Costs for Guidance as to Sale Policies.’^ 
The entire bofkiet is higlily elucidating, and shows what valuable wot'k the 
U)-.ting department of this Institute is carrying on. Uncloubtedlv firms 
paiticulaily iiit(*rested in this question of costings will he able to obtain a 
full copy by applying to the Institute. 

Essential to Asskin Costs .Accprately to Different Products. 

The object of pu^determining costs is to afford the management a guide 
as to sales policy. Since what the management sells is specific fabrics or 
yarns, each at its own price, it is essential to assign the various costs so as 
to reflect accurately the cost of each fabric or yarn, and in due relationship 
to the costs of other fabrics or yarns. Unless this is done, the management 
is in the dark as to the profitableness or unprofitableness of different 
products. It would be possible for a mill to include in its costs every sort 
of cost dictated by correct principles, and in the correct amount, and yet 
by assigning these costs to different products by incorrect methods the mill 
might arrive at a substantially incorrect cost as to every product it made. 
A few striking examples are here cited as illustrative of serious errors of 
this character, and it is well to emphasize the fact that such errors are by no 
means infrequent *. 

(1) A practice still resorted to in some instances is to divide the total 
expenditures by the actual production in pounds and to assume that this 
represents the cost per pound: and then to divide this cost per pound by 
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the yards per pound for a particular fabric and to assume that the lesiiU 
represents the cost pet yard for that fabric. This method, of couibc, ignores 
every differentiating circumstance in the business, whereas, at practically 
every stage of manufacture, the production of every distinct yam numhci or 
construction of cloth involves differences in relative expenditure of lahoiu 
and overhead. Hence this method is a complete negation of the theoiy of 
cost finding except when a mill confines itself exchisuady and invalid! dv 
to the making for sale of a, single yam numlier oi to the wtsiving ot a single 
construction of cloth. 

(2) Other practices, still employed <iuite liequently, are equally as 
untrustworthy as are the aveiage per pound ” and “ aveiage per yaul ” 
methods. One of these is to figure the aveiage yam numliei toi the mi!I 
and assume that the average cost per pound is the cost ot timse produc ts 
made from'this aveiage yam number, and then to assume that tlie <'ost of a 
product whose yarn numbers have a different average fiom the average 
yarn number for the mill has a certain mathematical relationship to this 
assumed cost of the average yam number fur the mill. Foi example, if a 
mill estimates that it costs on the average 7' rents to make a prodint 
containing lO’s yam, then it should cost twice that to make a prodm t 
containing 20ks yarn, etc. Another mill may estimate that, within (antain 
ranges, it the cost ot a product c'ontnining its averagi' y«im number is ivo 
many cents per pound, then tor some other piodurt made fiom yam wbirh 
diffc'is from the aveiage numlicr, one-quaiter < ent pm fiound sfiould be 
added tor each increase in the count of yarns, ot suhtimted ioi tan h 
decrease in the count of yams, 'fhese am “ mle-of-thunih nuafoid,. 
which clisiegard the facts that aetiiallv coniiol tb<‘ relative I'osts of dilh'nmt 
numbeis or constructions, and no mill should coiUnuu‘ to (unplov them. 

Attention is called to the following examples, which faiily su}p»(‘st tin 
extent of eiror in the results deiived from these tule-ot-tlmmh metlnidsu 

in the first case : Assume the c'hargc per spindle per wcH'k !oi oveihead 
amounts to 3.75 cents and the pioductioii per spindb' per wetde on lO’s and 
20^s is 4’74 lbs. and 1*93 llis. lespectivcly. 'Phe cost, tluMcdore, would be 
79 cents per pound (3.75 -y 4.74) on the lower-count yam. On ilie average^ 
yarn number basis the cost would be 1.58 cents per pound for the highm' 
count, whereas in fact the cost would bo 1.94 cents per pound (3.75 : l.93| 
on 20’s yarn, or an increase in cost of about 23 per cent, over the figure 
indicated on the average number basis. 

In the second case : Take 40-in. 48 x 48 2.85 sheeting, which may lie 
made from 15^s average yarn, and 31-in. 48 x 48 5.00 sheeting, which may 
be made from 20's yarn. On the assumption of a variation of k cent for 
each variation of one yarn number, anil there being a difference of five 
numbers between the averagm yarns, the result of this nudhod would be that 
if, exclusive of cotton, the first fabric cost 10.73 cents per pound, the second 
fabric would cost 11.98 cents per pound. But, if a careful survi^y is made 
of costs of the typical mill selected for working out this exampli*, and 
the costs of those two fabrics are computed on a propei basis, it will !h* found 
that if it cost 10.73 cents to make the 2.85 construction, then it will <'osr 
14.64 cents to make the 5.00 construction, or an increase in cost of about 
22 per cent, over the figure indicated on the I cent per pound diffenmtial 
per average yarn number. 

(3) Many mills refrain from the sweeping “ average methods described 
above in paragraphs (1) and (2), and go to the extent of propmdy diviiling 
the pay-roll among the different departments, but then proceed to nullify in 
large part even this step toward accuracy by failing to assign the pay-roll 
costs in a particular department in accordance with the actual relative"costs 
therein. For example, the labour costs in the card room may he figured as 
an average cost per pound for the card room, disregarding the fad that 
two or more hank rovings may be made, each of which has a separate cost. 
Again, the labour costs in the spinning room may not be computed separately, 
as they should be, for warp yarn and for weft yarn. Again, the indirect 
labour costs in the weave room (overseer, loom tacklers, oilers, etc.) mav be 
figured at an average cost per loom per week for all looms, notwithstanding 
numerous distinguishing factors, such as narrow and wide looms, common 
automatic looms and the more complex box looms with various attachments. 
But in addition to failing to ‘‘ follow through ” the proper assignment of 
labour costs in the various departments so as to reflect actual differences in 
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costs m different processes in each department, these mills are likely to fail 
entirely to make any sound assignment of their overhead costs. 

(4) The inadequate and inaccurate treatment of overhead elements is 
widespread and causes more variance and error m costs than any other single 
factor. The following erroneous methods are frequently encountered 

A. Overhead charged uniformly per pound. 

B. Overhead charged uniformly per spindle. 

C. Overhead charged uniformly per loom. 

D. Overhead charged as a percentage of labour cost. 

E. Overhead charged by assuming the mill to be running on 

only one style. 

A- Charging overhead “ uniformly per pound ” involves the same 
unsoundness in principle as charging all costs on the '' average per pound 
basis above referred to. Some mills maintain that the total expendituies 
must be got back by the sale of product, andj so long as the total overhead 
is applied, it is immaterial as to what the particular distribution is. But this 
argument completely disregards the fundamental purpose of cost calculating, 
which IS to ascertain as accurately as practicable the relative cost of different 
sorts of products. Inevitably any average per pound ’’ method of 
distributing overhead will result in burdening some sorts of product too 
much and other soits too little, and hence will serve as a continuing 
obstruction to the development of sound sales policies. For example, the 
cost per unit of product from any machine is dependent upon the late of 
production from the machine. If a mill is making both 20/1 and 30/ 1 yarn, 
it will on the 20's get more pounds per spindle and a lower cost per pound. 
Even when a mill makes one warp yarn and one weft yarn it usually makes 
fabrics which differ in the sley, pick or width. The result is that using 
the same yarns they get different production from the same loom on various 
fabrics, and there is a resulting difference in the cost per pound for weaving. 
Any calculation which averages the results on different constructions ignores 
ail such differences and is certain to be misleading. 

B-C —While the basis of figuring overhead as a uniform charge per 
spindle or per loom ” is better than treating this burden as a uniform 
charge per pound of cloth, it too will give misleading costs. To make the 
distribution of all ovei'hcad solely on the basis of spindles is to assume that 
costs m the weaving department, for example, vary as to the many different 
sorts of fabrics produced according to precisely the same variance found 
in the spinning department, whereas this is obviously not the case. 
Similarly if the total overhead is charged uniformly per loom the results are 
also misleading, since this assumes that the costs in the carding and 
spinning departments are distiibutable in precisely the same ratios as the 
costs m the weaving department,^ whereas the burden chargeable to the yarn 
departments may not have any just relationship to a loom, because on the 
same type of loom it is quite possible, v\ath cloths requiring approximately 
the same yarns, to weave one and a half to two times as many yards of a 
certain construction as of a different construction. In such instances one fabric 
would require considerably more preliminary machinery than the other, and 
no correct allowance is made for this if the overhead is appoitioned only 
according to looms. If the total overhead charge is distributed uniformly 
per spmdic or per loom the practical results are that the costs of some cloths 
are figured too low and others are figured too high. 

D—Perhaps the most convenient as well as inaccurate and misleading 
basis for overhead distribution is that of overhead charged as a percentage 
of labour cost.” Such items as the value of buildings and machinery, 
powder required, general supplies, salaries, insurance, taxes, etc., for 
departments bear no uniform relationship to the labour employed therein. 
Consider, for example, a weave room which contains both plain and auto- 
i.iatic looms. The initial investment for an automatic loom is greater than 
for a plain loom and an automatic loom requires more supplies, power and 
floor space than a plain loom, and it should, therefore, absorb more over¬ 
head, Yet the total labour cost on the automatic loom will be much less 
than on a plain loom, so that if the assignment of the overhead is made on 
the percentage of labour cost basis the result will be that the amount of 
overhead assigned to an automatic loom will be much less than the amount 
of overhead assigned to a plain loom, whereas the fact would be just the 
reverse. 
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E“-Anothe,i basis which is used to assi^>n the overhead < ost to >ai!is and 
cloths IS that ot '' assuming the mill to be running on only one style.” That 
IS, the assumpt'on is made, in older to ascertain the cost for making a 
particular pioducl, that the mill runs exclusively on that piodw t, 
and cah'ulations are made accordingly. Then, in oidei to ainve 
at an estimate of tlie cost of some othei product the a:.suinpfioa 
IS made that the mill is run exclusively on the lattei, and compiittil ions afi‘ 
made on that tlieorv. Of coiuse, such a metliod completely (hsregaids thi‘ 
realities of the case and aibitrarily assumes a fictitious condition vvhn h imt 
only does not exist but is not likely to exist. If such yi condition should 
actually come about, it would probaldy result in tlvrowing the, mill out oi 
balance. As an illustration, if a mill contained suthcient machinery to be 
balanced if a 4.00 yard print cloth, it would become unlialanced if .i 4.10 
broadcloth were put on the looms, because the spinning department could 
not produce sufficient yam to keep all the looms running. On the othei 
hand, if 4.73 weft sateens were put on the looms the spinning production 
would be in excess ot the consumption of yarns by the looms, with the 
result that carding and spinning machinery would be shut down. If the mill 
were actually running on a single product, and if the result of that practic e 
were to involve the stoppage of machinery not requued therefor, a true 
ascertainment ot costs 'would necessitate charging to that product the c'osi 
of the machinery-idleness wffiich would be involved if the entire mill ran 
exclusively on that product. But this concession to accuracy is not made 
by those who resoit to this aibitrary and fictitious method. The only sound 
method is to deal with the facts as they are and to assign the cost 
accordingly. 


Assignment of Overhead. 

Since inadequate and inaccuiate treatment of overhead elennmts i-^ a 
fault common to many mills, a proper distribution of these vaiious ili'ni"* to 
the departments of a mill for the purpose of calculating costs !oi sale'- 
policies is given lielow . 

Overhead Iteno 


Starch and <Si7e 
Roll Covering 

Fuel and Purchased Power 
Geneial Supplies 
General Repairs 
Diayagc 
Office Expense 

Office and JAxec'utive Salaries 
Taxes 

Insurance Fire 
Insurance - Liabilitv 
fnsuiaiu'c (Iroup 
Insiiram'e Boiler 
InsurancT Flywheel 
Insurance Use' and Occupancy 
Deprcfiafion Buildings 
Deprec iation Machineiy 
Jnterc'st fdant and Ixquipment 
I nterest — M ater ial s 
Interest- -Stock in I’roc'ess 
Interest “Finished Goods. 

Interest- --Supplies 
Interest™ Ahish 
Licences, Donations, etc. 

Legal Expense 

^Power Department for Power 
Powder Department for Heat and 
Lights 

Power Department for Steam 
Repair Shop Charges 
‘'^Miscellaneous Overhead 
^Selling Overhead 
^Material Overhead Expense 


i».isis of !)is1 rihufIon 

To SLishing Dcqjailrnent 
To Caul. & Spinning Dcqiaitnu^at-', 
per cent. consunuHi. 

To Power Departments' 

Records of Supplies ConsunuHl ’ 
Records of Repair Woik Done’ 
Records of Work Done" 

] .Separate lietween inisc cdlaneoiH,’' 
j Selling,'’ and Matc'riaD ()vc‘riiead 
Value of lairid, Bldgs. & Machineiy 
Vhilu(‘ of Buildings and MaOdnenv 
Pc*r cent, o}^ Pay-ioll ot Piod, Dc'pts. 
l*er ('(‘lit. <)f Pav’-ioll ol Prod. Dept** 
To Power Depaitnnml 
'Po Power i)epa i tment 
Misccdlaneuus i )vmhead 
Vhiluc^ of Buildings 
V'^alue uf Mac’hiiunv 
Vkiluc^ of Land, Bldgs, dr Macliinery 
Applicul to Raw Mateiial Gi>;d 
Va1uc‘ of Stock in Proce^-^s 
Selling Oviuiiead 
Keywords of Sufipliecl CioiiniimcMl 
Miscellaneoiis ()v<M'head 
Misc elinneous ()verheacl 
IVliscad la neons Overliead 
Per cent, of Hc>rse-p()wei 
Per c'ent. of Floor Areas, exc lusive 
of Storehouses 

Per cent, of Steam Consumed 
Records of Repair Work Done 
IAm’ cent, of Pay-roll of tProcl. Depts, 
Applied to the f^roduct 
Applied tcj Raw Material (iost 

knewledju* I oral coruHiiori,^ muit 


2 Note.“TC records arc uot kept, experience and 
determine the treatment of these items. 
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REC(3NCII.rATI0N OF PREDETERMINED CoSTS 

J he total ptedclcrmined cost (the preclcteimined cost over raw mateiials 
per pound or per yard of each product multiplied by the pounds or yards 
produced of the respective product during a given period) should be 
leconciled periodically with the accounting lecoids of the mill. Under 
noimal conditions, quarterly reconciliations should suffice. 

A simple reconciliation of predetermined costs for a given quarter is 
shown below 



’omuls made 


I’ledetermiTieU 

Total 

Style No ol 

during 


costs o\er law 

jmedetermnied ct 

producih nrnde. 

ciuarter 


inateriaLs ])ei f’- 

over raw maten 

63 ... 

1,545 

(O' 

$ 2616 

$ 404*17 

58 ... 

9,027 

(o 

*3218 

2,904*89 

68 

44,192 

(O' 

*3038 

13,425*53 

89 ... 

9,796 

Op 

■2968 

2,907*45 

98 ... 

142,816 

Ol 

3139 

44,829*94 

39 ... 

255,511 

Ov 

‘3212 

83,603*20 

69 ... 

169,644 

Oj' 

*3030 

51,402*13 

100 ... 

137,279 

(O' 

*2773 

38,067*47 

Total 

769,810 


$-3086 

$237,544-78 


The total, S337j544-78, represents the amount of labour and overhead 
absorbed by predetermined costs to manufacture the actual pounds produced 
during the given quarter. But the pounds produced may have varied from 
normal production and puces for fuel, supplies, etc., and the amounts for 
taxes, insiiianre, salaries, etc., may have changed ajso from the amounts 
included in the predetermined budget so that it becomes necessary to 
compare (!) the totql absorbed costs (as above shown) with the total actual 
pay-roll for the quarter, plus the total oveihead from the predetermined cost 
budget, and (2) if the variation between the totals of (1) exceeds U per 
cent., then compare the details (each item) in the predetermined cost budget 
with conesponding items on the books of account in order to determine 
where the variation lies or where the budget should be adjusted. For 
example, in the reconciliation referred to above, this is done as follow's :— 
(1) Total actual pay-roll for quarter . .. ... ~ tIB 137,713-02 

Quarterly overhead from predetermined cost budget = 97,693*86 

Total. = ?B235,406*88 

$237,544*78 -- $235,406*88 = $2,137*90. 
f 2,137*90 $237,544 78 = *009 per cent. 

Costs thus arrived at weie, therefore 9/10 of 1 per cent, lower than 
the predetermined costs during the above period. Since the variation would 
be less than 11 per cent., it would not be consideied necessary to make a 
detailed rompari.son of all the items. 

Notf, 111 ihe iibove exarnple it is pre.siinposcd that the iirocleteiminecl budfi-et will 
lie niaicki to reHeci promptly anv Bubstantial cliaPKos in expenditmes foi overhead. 

IMujuU of 8 to<‘R in Procehs a.t the beginning and end of the above period remained 
alioui th<* saane, so tluit no adiustinent on this aecoiint was necessary. 

In the reconciliation of predetermined costs with the costs shown by the 
fiooks of account the cost of raw materials must, of course, be omitted, since 
the liooks are based on the actual price of raw materials, while the predeter¬ 
mined costs should be used m connection with the replacement cost of raw 
materials at the time of sale.-^'' 

’ *■ ^riio iollowing point deservos consideration — 

Mills seldom keep then* hooks .so as io show sepinately the profit or loss from 
transactions in raw maiei ials on the one hand and nrofit oi less from manufacturing 
operations on the other. lienee a. mill may show an ultimate profit due entirely to profi.t 
in the purchase of cotton, and even in spite of a. manufacturing lo-s. On the other 
hand, a. mill may show a profit due entirely to manufacturing opetationa, and even m 
spite of a loss on cotton Tt is a. uuestion worthy of serious consideration whether it 
would not throw extremely valuable light on the efficiencv of raw* mateiiul transactions, 
on the one hand, and manufacturing operations on the other, and also piomote sounder 
merchandising policies, to keep lecords .separating the.se two matters so a.s to show with 
clearness the pyofit or loss, whichever it may be, each independently of the other Some 
mills accomplish this result by entering on all orders for product sold the price of 
<‘otton used in the quotation at the time of sale, and then the actual price of cotton 
bought to fill the orders when fixed is also entered on each order. By such practice 
a mill may accurately and conveniently determine the profit or loss on (uders, so far 
as raw material transactions are concerned. 
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Gener\l 

Standard WciOiS' Usually, in tlic sale oi tloth, j)a\ment is teceivod by 
the mill on standard weights only. If the doth actually weighs more than 
the standard weight the (‘\tia matenal in the cloth is given away l>v tfie, 
mill If a mill has deteiniined the cost pei pound of hnislu'd pXKliKt this 
ligiiie should be divided hv the actual vards per pound to ^’(‘1 tfie cost pei 
vard. Many mills make the mistake of dividing by the standaul yards per 
pound, even though their goods are r(‘giiiarly made heaviei than 'landard, 
and thereby undeistate, tlnui (ost pei yatd. As to piiee also mills hetioeiitly 
make the mistake of basing their ealeulation of selling pnci' pen pimnd by 
multiplying the piice pei yaid by the standard weight, wheieas tiu'y should 
use the actual weight when the goods aie heavy, hi the inteiest of sound 
practice and uniformity, it is helievcd that each mill will find il to its 
advantage to adopt the aliove methods as to figuring cost i)ei \aid an<l 
price or return per pound unless they are able to maintain theii mtiial 
weights very close to standard weights. 

Profit or Loss per Spindle and per Loom, While the piedetennined 
prolit or loss pei pound oi per yard is necessary and useful infonnation, 
It IS also advisable to cany the calculation still further and show the pioht 
or loss per spindle and per loom per week, because these fiirthei figuies 
give additional light on the situation, inasmuch as yarns and tabiics aie 
produced at varying rates. 
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RAW COTTON, 


GOVERNMENT (HOP REPORTS. 

Last year’s final figure did not vary very luiich from the first 
August (orccasl, nor is it likely that this year’s August figure will 
be uuich differeut from tlie final one, but that does not mean to say 
that the Crop Reporting Board isi able to say as early as August 
what the final crop is likely to be, and I am sure they do not 
claim such powers. If one refers to the forecast of August, 1927, 
separately for each State, and compares these individual State 
figures with the final figure, considerable differences are apparent 
It just hajipened that what one State lost, the others made more. 

The English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tions addressed lo' the Paris Committee Meeting (March, 1928), a 
letter pointing out that owing to the frequency of crop reports 
emanating from the U.S. Defiartment of Agriculture disturbance 
to trade was created, and that gambling in cotton was fostered. 

The following resolution was then adopted by the International 
Coininiltee: —• 

This meeting of the International Committee expresses 
unammou.sly the opinion that the publication of the monthly 
re})0'rts on the condition and production of the United States 
cotton crop by the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
D.(l, has been detrimental to steady trade, and has caused 
excessive speculation. This meeting therefore respectfully 
rcxpiests the U.S.A. col ton-manufacturing interests, as well as 
the cotton farmers and cotton merchants concerned, to exercise 
their influence that legislation be modified so that only one 
condition rc'port of the crop be published during the growing 
season, preferably in October of each year.” 

llie Secretary was requested to submit this resolution to the 
C'olion I'extilc Institute, in New York,; and to other interested 
American organizations. 

Both (T.echo-Slovakia and Finland, on receiving the minutes of 
the Paris meeting, stated that they could not endorse the view 
expressed in that resolution. 

None of the American exchanges or cotton manufacturers’ 
associations in America, to' whom this resolution was sent, took 
the matter up, but one Senator in the South gave notice of a Bill 
to the effect that tlie Government, or anybody else, be prevented 
from making any crop report, and that it shall be a misdemeanour 
to use tlie mail for conveying these. Nothing has, so far, come of 
this Bill, nor is there any likelihood of it going further. 

The Crop Reporting Board has gained more experience, and 
with it more confidence in American cotton-growing and 
merchanting circles. The following questionnaires used for the 
latest Octoloer forecast show the questions asked : — 
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[OUl-.STloNN-AIKI-, No. 2] 

1 Ik' .^'iiiiK'rs au‘ nkfucslccl hy tin' Ag^rieulUira] Statistician in 
eacl* State' tu' answt'r ihr following* questions: — 

! I iow many bales oi « olton lia\e you mimed tbis season, prior to October 1 ? 

2, \boii( iknv iiiaiu moric bales do you expert to mu troin now to the end 
ol (tie season 

:b How inanv l»al(‘s did you ym last season ^ 


[yiHh.S'rinNNAnO': No. (UcTor.ER 1, 1928] 

HMTICU STA'FES DKPAKTMKNT OF AGRICULTURF 

r.lTREXn OF AGRrCUI/tUR VL liCONOMlCS 

Division of C'ropaud Livestock Fstiniatcs, Washington, I). C 
SPiWlAl. COTTON COUNTS 

7'o S/ircKfl Reporters : 

Hiis is one of tlu‘ senes ol reports which you volunteered to fill out in order 
to assist the Dejiartment in unpioving its cotton iorecasts. Please make the 
<'oiinis proinptlv and ndutn this (and in lh(‘ enclosed return envelope, 'which regimes 

'HO posfiti’t' 

Aeiy tiuly youis, 

W 1' ( VLLANDLK, 
('luumnni, Ovop Repoyfinf^ Board. 

Nohir . 

l\)st (Rlu {' . h\ /). No .. 

Coini/v . 

State . 

On the fifteen-foot strip of ctition whu h you marked oil 
of th(‘ puipose, inakt‘ the following counts 
L How manv bolls are as large as or larger than a 

2b~cent piece ^ (Include any already picked) . 

Measured off six k‘el of th{‘ tiltcen-foot strip and report. 

2. ilow many boils smaller m size than a 25-cent. 

]iiece ? . . , . .. . . ., .. 

h'roiii an adjoining rou, pick lU giown bolls (open and 
guKsi taluMi at random), and (‘xamme them to deter- 
min<‘ : 

How many haw been pumdured by bolI-wc‘(‘Vil. 

h'rom an a(lj<»irmig row, pick 10 bolls smaller in size than 
a 2iVc<‘nt. pi(‘C(‘, cut tii(*m open and lepoil : 

T ! low many have: heem punctured by l)oll-wi't‘V!l ? . 

hiom an ad|oiiiing row, piidc 10 foths ol seed cotton and 
report : 

o How many st'od in all .. .. .. . 

Pit K (nnaigh open bolls of cotton to bakince the small 
sc'.dtis S(*nl to y(»u. Do not selecd largest or best tilled 
bolls. 1'a.k(i oixm bolls as they come—large, small, 
till! locked, or partly lockixl, 
fi. How ma,ny bolls ot seed coLlon needed to weigh 

' Ih."^ ' . 

Lf vv(' study llie first enquiry form, v/c find that questions and 
explanations lo' guide in tlie answering of tliein arc as intricate 
and involved as an Income Tax return. 'Tlie ex])lanation as to 
foo ])cr cent, condition of cotton is very vague, and one must 
pity any farmer who tries to answer tins question conscientiously on 
the basis of this explanation. One must realize that some 20,000 
farmers, who generally do noh possess a high-school education, 
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liavc to answer in tlie sense of this involved explanation; IliC} 
are men not versed in percentage calculations. The resulting 
average of coiidilion percentage is the all-important tailor in 
arriving at the indicated production. .All the other six (|iH^stioiis 
are also bound to^ result in vague answers, particular!\' No. 7, 
relating to- weevil ])erccnta,ge. 

The second (juestionirairc is right, as it ('tahnu-s it^eil !<» Luts 
111 two questions, and the estniiat(^ asktxl lor in tlu' oIImi" one 
should he easy tO' answer. 

Questionnaire No. 3 is excelkuit it is (|uite on I 1 h‘ Hues men¬ 
tioned in my last year’s report. If the answers to thes(‘ questions 
were published for the last few years, the outsiders iiit(rested in 
crop reports would learn a great deal that might Ijecoiue iis(Til 111 
assessing the likely crop in future s(‘a^)ons. 

This 3mar the Crop Rc])orting Board has changt'd its lut'lhods 
in so far that it look abandonment at once into consideration 
(not December r, as formerly), and that it look fo 3't‘ars’ av(Tag(" 
weevil damage at once mtO'consideration. Ikitb ste])S are perhrilv 
proper, but as the public is now engaged on the giusssing of ihc' 
Government figure, not guessing the crop, people got wrong in 
their August calculations, as they did not know sultin»‘nl I3 in 
advance that these changes were being contemplatcul. 

Whatever criticism I make, 1 wish it fully understood that no 
commercial organization and no individual could possibl)- undtu*- 
take the work of forecasting the cotton cro]i as well a'- fht* (h'of> 
Reporting Board of the Deiiartincnt of Agriculture, and ! further 
believe that the Board, as such, aims to give an lioiuvst r(‘sull, as 
impartially as possible. My sevcn*e criticism in 1(724 ndatcal mostly 
to dc'fecls in the management of the meeting, winch, ! am t<Tl, 
have now clisa|)pearcd. 

Nevertheless, the task of the (Top Reporting Board early 
as August, probably cwcui Se])teml)er, is an inqiosslbk^ oiug as iral 
tangible facts arise only aflcT the ginning of, savq a third of the 
crop, which is October 1. It is only when llu‘ fainu'r fills liis 
l)0'X-cart with tlu* usual cjuantity of seed cott<m, and finds that 
after ginning it has givcm, say, 470 lbs., instcsnl of luairor 4S0 lbs., 
whether the bolls hav(‘ been full or k‘ss full of lint. It was tliis 
falling-off in wt‘ight of tlu* baD earlv" in Septiaiiber, niaS, wliicli 
was the true indication of tbe going bm'k of th<* crop, whidi on 
OctolxT 8 was reduced by the Board from 14,431),000 hales to 
13, ()g 3,000. 

Whilst 1 still believe that it would be belttm to have oiil\' one 
forecast by the (h-op Rcfiorting Board, viz., October i, along witli 
the fortnightly ginning figures, whicR give actual fachs and not 
surmises, I fear we are powerless to bring this change about. We 
are not American citizens, and have, therefore, no dinrt infliienc'e. 
In America there arc, perhaps, several million peo]de who speculate 
regularly on^thesc forecasts of the (Top Reporting Board, and they 
would not wish to sec them diminished in number, rather increased. 
Whatever wc may say against gambling, cart*ful speciilatinii in 
cotton is not much else than a well lhought-<jut invimtinent, liy 
means of which the true world’s value of cotton is finally 
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established. Wliat is the difference whether a man invests his 
money in stocks with a view to capital increase or he buys cotton ? 

Our only means o£ bringing about a reduction in the number 
of Oovernincnt crop forecasts seems to me by education, such as 
we are tOiiig in the "FhE INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN. 

Our c'otton Crop Report. 

llie concern of everyliody engaged in cotton nowadays is not 
to guess the final crop, but to come as near as possible tO' the figure 
upon which the Crop Reporting Board may decide every month 
during the growing season, and to interpret what influence such 
figures are likely to have on the market. 

I do not think the members of this organization can find fault 
with the advaiKii indications on both these points, forwarded by 
letter and cable ten clays prior to the Government Report of 
Sefiiomber 8. On September i I cabled that my crop information 
pointed to about million bales, and that there would be a short 
di}i m once during the big, movement. 

On August 23, which reached the associations several days 
before the publication of tlie Government report, I gave the 
folhi'wing detailed figures per State: — 


thrgiina 


AuffUrit 2a 

Bales 

28.000 

Against the 
G-oveninient 
September 8 
Figures 
Bales- 

46,000 

NoTth Carolina 


1,000,000 

Qyo,ooo 

South Carolina 


900.000 

SgOjOOo 

Georgia 


1,100,000 

IjIOOjOOO 

F iunda. 


25,000 

ig.ooo 

Missouri 


132.000 

163^000 

Tennessee . . 


372,000 

441,000 

.\Iahama . 


900,000 

Q'JOjOOO 

Mississippi ... 


1,400,000 

Ij2$O,O0Q 

Louisiana . 


575,000 

560,000 

Texas . 


5,200,000 

5,100,000 

Oklahoma ... 


1,300,000 

1,506,000 

Arkansas 


1,250,000 

1,250,000 

New Mexico 


82,000 

So,ooo 

Arizona, . 


133,000 

153.000 

California.. 


157,000 

149.000 

Sundries . 


10,000 

10,000 



14,564,000 

L. California 

I 4 -A 39 fi 00 

95,000 


14^534.000 


Whilst at the time of sending this detailed forecast (August 23), 
October futures were quoted as fallows : — 

New York New Orleans Chicago 

18.60 cents 17.86 cents 17.89 cents 
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these qiiotatioris had iiiidergooe the following rediidion-> h} the 
end of Septeinher: — 

New York New Orleans Chicai^o 

17.31 rents 16.51 cents 16.80 rents, 

thus iK^arnig out the anticipated dip in ]irke. 

Since luy relurn tn ExirO'])e 1 advised our associations, on 
Septeinlier 27, that the infonnaiioii which I had received pointed 
to a reduction of 400,000 hales in the crop foreea,st of Oelohcu" 8, 
and that the figure would be about 14,000,000 bales, A r^pecia! 
friend of mine cabled the same figure on October t, and on 
October 5 I sent the following circular : — 

I have received since my return various estimates, winch 
range from 13,600,000 to 14,751,000, the axcTage of wliich is 
i3,g88,ooo. Mr. Fossick, who has on the last two monthly 
returns liecn very near the mark, gives his figure as 

13,093,000. 

I must leave it to you to come Uy your own ccmclusions.’^ 

You will remember that the figure' published on Octoht'r 8 by 
the Crop Reporting Board was 13,003,000, and that Mr. Fossick 
liad the singular fortune of hilling upon the exact figure. As 
indicated above, our average worked out to I3,()88,ooo, which is 
only 5,000 bales lower than the Government figure. 

i8i cents to TC) cents is regarded in America as a fair axt'ragc f<u 
a crop sucli as we are likely tO' have, but, of course, there will be 
fluctuations, generally 2 to 2I cents, uj) and down from dial figure 
sometime in the season. 

The Government figure of October 8, I3,()(j3,oo(), nia\ bc' 
regarded as approximately indicating the final crop, provid(“<l the 
frost docs not come tO' North-West 'Fexas Iiefort' the usual dale, 
about Novelnl)cr 7; once it arrived as earl3^ as October 21. As tlu' 
cro[y there is ])articnlar]y late, and as that part has had this \’c‘ar an 
exceptional (]uantil_v of rain, tin* bolls are v(t.v sa.pjiy and <‘ar!y 
frost would iia.ve a. more senious dTc'd than usual. Aftri' a t\ry 
frost tlu'v use in tlu'sc* parts the sh'd, luii a W (*1 IVch'/c' make"; llu‘ 
bolls spong}', and tlu^ lottoii i^ llien onl)’ go<Kl for IkTio,, i.r., 
filires of Inirdly an\^ strength. Hk' c'kaning iiiadnnmo' at iIk' gms 
has been so imidi perfe('t<‘(l that tlu'V ean handle shalded toHuii 
in such a wa_v dial f(‘W ('X[»ert’, ('an distinguish sK'ddi'd soil mi 
from hanfbpick(‘d ('<jttoii, A late opt'ii wintm" niav add a (|!iart(‘r 
uf a million to the above' figure. 

Staple Premium. 

Owing to the fad that nian^^ tyre makers have gone from 1 ] ins. 
and I ins. (American standard lengths; cotton to ins, and 
full T in., the latter lengths arc ])ro])ortionately at a higher preinitim 
than ij ins. Long-staple cottons are cheap, and from what 
I could learn the tendenc}^ is still further downwards. The 
Mississippi Dcltajpas alxjtit too ,000 bales more this year of that 
type than last, llie flood has dc]xjsited a layer of rich alluvial 
soil, and the crops in last yearhs ^flooded parts have done very 
well. The model plauiaUou at S>cott, Miss., iK'longing almost; 
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exclusively to the Fine Cotton Spinners and J3oublers’ Association 
at Manchester, Lnglancl, which suffered last 3^ear to such an extent 
that only 42 bales were harvested, has this year a prospect of about 
(./ 00 bales from quite 13,000 acres. The crop is the finest I 
have se(‘n on iny |ieregrinations, and great credit is due to the 
orgam/alion which in so sho-rt a tune repaired the very serious 
(lainage to Ifie houses of the tenants (not a single house escaped 
flood dainage), brought back enough coloured population to bring 
almost 13,000 acres under cultivation, and has, besides the g,ooo 
bales cotton, enough feed stuff toi supply its own requirements, and 
can sell 400 tons to outsiders. Whilst in normal years about 80 per 
cent, of their fields have to- be poisoned with calcium arsenic, this 
year they had to poison only 25 per cent., thus showing a very 
small weevil attack. The manager of this estate, which is known 
as Delta Pine and Land Company, offices at Memphis, Tenn., 
expressed to me his desire tO' sell cotton from the plantation 
to the spinning mills. The cotton produced is full ins. to 
i p;' ins. (American standard), and I can coniidentiv recommend 
spinners to enter into* negotiations with this firm. There are, in 
addition to the 9,000 bales from Scott, another 7,000 bales of the 
same or similar cotton which the manager of the Delta and Pine 
Land Company (Mr. Oscar Johnston) is able to sell. 

In former years North Texas (round Paris) used to give 
excellent staple cotton, but I fear that the inroads which have been 
made there by planting Half-and-Half Cotton (-| in. to in.), 
which yields much more weight than the staple cotton, has spoilt 
that part for good. 

Last year there were hardly any low-grade cottons to be had; 
hut this year the Atlantic States have some_, and if we get rain 
or early freest in the Western States there will be more, 

COTTON STATISTICS. 


CAKRY-C'iVER. 

The International Federation does not venture on calculating 
the carry-over figure, it leaves this debatable matter to others. 
Garsidc',’ whose Cotton Service is being more and more appre¬ 
ciated, particularly in IT.S.A., estimated that on August i, 1928, 
the carry-over was ^,082,000 bales. Col. Hester's fi.gure was 
!;,2 q8,ooo, and Professor Todd's 5,150,000. The six years' 
average is 4,725,000 bales. Garside's carr}'-over figures for the 
last six y(‘ars were as follows:—1923-24 = 3,318,000; 1924-25 — 
2,711,000; 1025-26 ~ 3,380,000; 1926-27 = 5,501,000; 1927-28 
7,758,000; 1928-29 ^5,082,000. 

Supply and Consumption. 

The estimates of the Crop Reporting Board, Washington, 
issued so far give the following results : — 

Oct. 1 Sept 1 Aug. 1 

13,993,000 14,439,000 14,291,000 

54'4 60-3 67-9 

149 1 lbs. 153*9 lbs. 152*2 lbs. 


Estimated crop (bales) 
Condition, per cent. 
Ybeld per acre 
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If the frost arrives at a normal time we shall probably have a 
crop slightly larger tlian the October figure, but if the North-west 
of Texas, which is every season on the brink of failure or^ siic'cess 
owing to its geographical position, docs not come up to anticipated 
expectations, we may have a little less than 14 million bales. 
Adding to this figure the carry-over of about 5,200,000 we shall 
have 19,200,000 bales as the total supply. That is more than ainpk% 
as the world's total consumption of American cotton, uncording 
to our Inteniatioiial figures, for the past season was 15,407,000 
(Garside made it 15,502,000). In U.S.A., owing to unfavourable 
business, caused partly through the Presidential Iclcclions, con¬ 
sumption has fallen off very materially and what might be called 
organized short time was being worked for the first lime in tlu^ 
majority of the United States mills, namety one week in August 
and one week in September. The August consum])tion of the 
United States mills was 478,000 against 605,000 in the iirevioiis 
year, A similar reduction is likely for vSeptember, and also 
for OctolxT; the consumption of October-November is almost 
certain to be less than m the ])revious year, if business from 
December for the rest of tlic seven months of the siuison in 
U.S.A. becomes active, as is generally anticipat(‘d, we shall 
have a reduction ni America’s consumption of a1 kuisl half a 
million bales. From what T can gather Europe and Asia ("whilst 
some countries will lose, others will gain) 'an‘ not anlicipated to 
show a great change against last year's consnm]>tion figure. It 
follows therefore that we can reckon with a consumption fim 
tq 28~2C) of slightly less than 15 million bales, whicli would 1(‘ave 
a carry-over similar to last year's. 

CO-OPERATIVE COTTON GROWERS' ASSOCbVFlONS. 

The Co-operative Cotton Growers’ Associations of the Unihx! 
States liave s<')ld the following quantities of cotton for the last 
seven years: — 





Biilos. 

’f-r ront. i»f 

1921 -22 



352,226 

4-4 

1922 23 



763,686 

7-8 

1023 24 



928,562 

9*2 

1924 25 



1,096,309 

8*0 

1925 26 



1,471,508 

9-1 

1926 27 



l,231,82t 

6-7 

1927 28 



836,510 

6-5 


The Civoperatives set out with the idea of selling cvvry month 
a certain portion of the crop in order tO'obtain for their members 
the average price of the season, but evidently this system has not 
worked satisfactorily. Past events have shown that they liavc*- 
sold the cotton too cheap. Contracts have now been made accorcliTig 
to which the individual member may indicate when or at what prices 
his cotton should be sold. The falling-off in the quantity of cotton 
sold during the last two years is ]>artly to he attributed to the 
introduction of this new contract, the general adoption of which 
always takes some time. Though the Co-oj)crative Associations 
have not sold as large quantities during tlie two years past, yet tlie 











Texas Farm Bureau Gin Co, of Merkel (Central West Texas) 
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inovemeiit is not and rlTorts are being made, under ilie 

guidance of the Deiiarlincnt of Agnculliire, in order hv givt^ iiion^ 
force to it. At the meeting held on tlie 4th and 51h in 

Meinpliis, delegates from all parts of the country r(‘viewecl the 
{Kisition of the ('(>~op(’nitive Associations, discussed tiu‘ (kdcH'ts and 
decided upon new measures to strengthen the movement. ^ It may 
IK- said tlial since the first year of their (‘xislimet* tht' (^xjuiist^s pci 
i>ale han(lk‘(l by Co-opcTativi's }niv(‘ been reduced l>y So per 
amt. 

Several of the (io-operalive Assix'iation.s, notably 'Fcwms, 
Oklahouia, have undertaken the ginning of cotton for their 
members. In this way they are producing a lictter t|uahty of eoticai 
by rumniug the gins last or slow, according tO' the length of filanp 
which is never done in the public ginneries, and, inoieover, tlupy 
are able tO' control in thi.s way that a certain district be supplit'd 
only with one variety of cotton-seed. The Texas, organization has 
at present t 8 ginning factories, but next vein tho}^ ho[)(" to hav(^ 
about 30. 

The pool system, adopted b}^ all the Co-opeialivt' Associatioia, 
insures to the s])inncr uniforni deliveries of cotton throughout lh<t 
season. All the cotton of one and the same character and quality 
is put into one huge pool, and if a spinntu' buys at tlit*- lH‘gmning 
of the season, say, from pool loi, he will be quilt* sun*- that a\ 
any time during the season a rcqicat order from pool, n^r will bring 
the identical cotton as his first delivery. That is an <Miormoii'-. 
advantage tO' the sjiinner, and a reconimendation to do husiiK'^s 
with the (io-operative Associations. 

ROUND BAldus. 

The Round Bale Press of Anderson, (dayton & ('o., prodia ing 
what IS known as Aero bales, has lieen jKuftrled still furtlier, m» 
that the density of the baJe is now 38 lbs. per (mbic foot throughout. 
An appliance has been added whieli enables a eonliiumus w’orking 
of the press even wink* the‘ hale is being taken out. 1lie fare of ea< h 
liale IS exactly ef Ihs, pm' Imle of 2t;olhs., tlu' <anvas (overiiig; 
ctunplelei}' tlu* cotton. (’otion bakal in tliis way is fu'c from 
dmnage, overtan' and pinVragts I know from reports nxeived toaii 
various e<umtrk‘s that tlu'se haJes are \V(‘ll liked by Sjumiiiig. mills, 
and th(' increase tliat Iwas talom plaa* <‘acl) year i^-onfirms Ihe 
p<'{Hilarity \vhi(di tlx'se hakss <*11 joy. 


Annual oui|)iit of round hak-s: 


1931 23 . 

119,5(10 IkiIcs (if 250 lbs. 

1932 23 . 

1(50,500 

1933 24 . 

224,fi00 

1924-25 . 

.505,500 

1925-26 . 

.344,,500 

1926-27 . 

(i47,800 

192e.2B. 

*540,.500 

1928-29 . 

800,000-900,000 f.Klim;itc(l 


^ Aiiierican crop w!o 5,(100,0(10 hales Mnaih't than in previous yi'ur. 


Uiere are two of these round jiresses w^orking in Russian Asia, 
one in French Tndo-Cinna, four in Mexico. Tn tin* lattcT country I 
was told opposition was btnng made V^y the f>wners of tlx* established 
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square-bale presses, and they were persuading the Government to 
prevent cotton being packed in round bales, on the plea that the 
fibre was being damaged. As the experience of the English and 
Continental spinners does not confirm such allegations, I have 
written a letter to the Minister of Agriculture explaining that 
the rouiicl hales are frequently preferred by mills, and that the fibre, 
in the ofiinion of tlie spinners, is not being damaged. 

Personally, I believe that this press, which is, of course, much 
cheaper than the hydraulic press, would do excellent work ni Africa, 
Asia and South America, and I would advise Colonial and other 
cotton-growing companies to communicate with Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., Houston, Texas, in order to ascertain the price under which 
the press could be delivered. In U.S.A. the round-bale press works 
under a royalty system. 

AVERAGE COST PRICE OF PRODUCTION OF THE 
AMERICAN COTTON CROP. 

Carelessness of Tenant Farmer. 

I am frequently asked what is the average price of producing 
cotton in U.S.A. That is a very difficult question to answer. 
Although I have endeavoured to obtain information by questioning 
farmers in all parts of the States, I cannot give a definite answer. 
The Department of Agriculture in Washington publishes from 
time tO' time information on the cost, and for the purpose of 
obtaining as exact particulars as possible they send out to the 
Cotton Belt a number of accountants who' endeavour to trace, on a 
uniform scale, the cost of production. Of course, very few farmers 
keep books, and of those who do, only some are reliable, but the 
accountants examine carefully every item which enters into the cost, 
such as the farmers' own time, the charge for land, ploughs, 
etc. The costs vary very materially, according to the acreage 
which the farmer can cultivate. It is much lower in Texas, 
particularly in WVst Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, tlian m the 
Eastern States, owing tO' the hilly characler of the land and the 
less energetic people which inhabit the East, namely, mainly 
negroids. In the season 1923-24 the average 3deld was 131 lbs. 
per acre, and the average price worked out to about 22 cents. In 
1025-26 the yield was 167:} lbs., and the price worked out to about 
18 cents. Now this season, according to tlie latest forecast, the 
average yield should be about 153 lbs., and this should work out, 
according to previous Government calculations, to 17 cents per lb. 
In all matters of crop statistics farmers' information must be 
weighed, for they exaggerate on an average from lo to 
12 per cent, their statements (that is, the bias established 
over a period of 30 3^ears); therefore, roughly, 15! cents should 
represent the cost of the crop. It is true that this year, owing to 
the wet season, there has been an extra expense incurred in 
rqDlanting and in weeding the fields. If we, therefore, accept 
10 cents on the plantation as the average cost of this 3-^ear's crop 
over the whole Belt we shall not be far wrong. This means about 
Q]d. in Europe; but I wish it to be understood that I know of 
whole districts in West Texas where the cost will not be more than 
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(j i>r i() a'lits, while, on the other hand, Georgia and Mihsissippi 
will not to produce cotton l>elo'W l 8 and 2 oeent^ rct‘«.|Kx 1 ively 

One cannot help but be iin{>ressed by the very car(‘less way in 
wliicb liiosl of the Uaiant farmers cultivate llieir cott{m, liovv they 
leave their iuipkiucnts aljout in the open fields, and how untidy the 
ajipt'arance of the farmyards is. If an\^ olhrn' class of f)<‘opi<^ wore 
to 540 about their business in such a liaphazard way as the' tenants 
(contrary to the owmer-cultivators) do, they would soon lost' their 
occupations. 

Greer Staple Gotton Breedinc; Farai, h)\vA Vark, 1h‘:x. 

1 paid a visit to this estal)lislni}cnt, wineh is raising ui tlu' Nortfi 
of Texas—Wichita Falls—cotton of i p, ins. to i| ins. sia^plcs tlie 
fibre of Avhich is strong, uniform, and is extensively used in Anu‘riea 



for the spinning of tyre yarns, which have to pass a sc\<n\^ test 
as regards resistance. The formation of tlie [>lant appeals to me as 
the bolls are large, open, easy ]uck, ami the formati(m of 
the bolls is in clusters. The yiedd is also satisrador\', Initli on 
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irrigated ciiid non-irrigated land. I rcconnnend colonial cotton 
growing companies to make a trial with this seed. 

The conipain^ buys in many cases the cotton from those who 
plant them seed, and has therefore considerable quantities of 
cotton for sale tiirect to the spinners. 

Ihe following are the results of tests carried out bv tyre varn 
spinners with this i] ms. Greer cotton: — 

llie te^st on the s})ecifications of one of the large tyre companies 
spun into has an average break of 15.58 and a stretch of 

17.7 hone dry; an average elongation, bone dry, of 18.45. The 
specihcations of this lot oi cotton were: Gauge, .034 to .038; twist 
(5-ply ^^0*25 to 21.25),^ (cable, (}.40 to g.cjo). The actual size was 
23.36. 'The variation in twist was 18.80 to 21.54. 

Another test of the same date made an average break of 15.61 
and an average stretch of 10.35, bone dry. The specifications on 
this were: Gauge, .0335; twist (5-ply, 17.50 trs.), (cable, 7.50 trs.\ 
Tins was spun into 22}//^!^. 

riie third test with 22A/S/3 an average break of 15.33 

and an average stretch of 10.15, bone dry. The s]iecifications 
were: Gauge, .033 ho .03 5; twist (5-]Tv, f().o trs.), (cable, ().otrs.'). 

'riies(‘. tests were made with i|-inb. Greer cotton, middling 
grade, by one of the largest cotton-spinning organizations in 
America on the specifications of several tyre manufacturers for 
whom they make cords and fabrics. This spinning mill is planning 
to use tins cotton in place of Upper Egyptian cotton in the manu¬ 
facture of tyre cords for their customers. 

Standards for Staple Lengths of Cotton. 

In iny last gear’s re])oiTs I pointed out that the Department of 
Agriculture had tlie power to enforce that all cotton transactions, 
not only in the United States, but also throughout the world— 
unless tlic cotton was sold “on type*'—had to be based on the 
American standards of length. Since then the Department of 
Agriculture has enforced that power, given to it by law. 

In order to lie able to submit to you an authoritative statement 
on the method adopted in the preparation of the staple standards, 

I asked Mr. Arthur W. Palmer, in charge of the Division of Cotton 
Marketing at the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D.U, to send me a written statement on the subject, and with his 
permission I quote his letter : — 

“ The standards were established on October 25, igiS, by 
■order of Hon. David F. Houston, then Secretary of Agriculture. 
They are defi.ncd in the following language: — 

' The length of staple of any kind shall be the normal length 

by measurement, without regard to the quality or value, of a 

typical portion of its fibres under a relative humidity of the 

atmosphere of 65 per cent, and a temperature of Fahrenheit.* 

The lengths are expressed in inches, the shortest length definitely 
recognized being | inch. Under one inch the gradations are i6ths 
of an inch; upward of an inch they are m 32nds. 
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It is coiiiinoiiplace knowledge, of course, that iis no ‘^aniple 
cotton are all fibres o-f equal length. Space docs not p<niiiij a dis¬ 
cussion of the mathematics of mensuration of a group of fibres of* 
var3dng lengths. Suffice it to say that the^ practice of the' cotton 
trarlt' and ol iiiaiuilacturers the world over is to (l('S('ril>e the length 
of a mass of cotton fibres by a single figure- -a habit, b\' tlu* wavg 
tliat may yield in time to more involved but i^KTise i!H*thods. As 
the purpose of cotton standards is above all a practical purpose', the 
methods of designating lengths must conform to ideas whii'h are 
imderstaiiclable and capable of application in cotton office^ and mil!. 
For the cotton trade in its present development practicability sihuhs 
to indicate the desirability of observing the accustonaul nuihod (d 
measuring length. 

In order, tlicrcfore, to afford a basis for imiform intm-pretatiim 
and apidicalion of the standards as defined in the abstract, the 
order of establishment provides for represcmlation in pliysical or 
‘ practical form ’ of tlie standards for those kmgths moht 
commonly iLsecl Accordingly, a given amount of actual c'oUon lias 
been selected and set aside as the ^ original represent at km ' of the 
standard for each of the lengths of staple of which practical forum 
(types) are ordered to be prepared for distriluition. Tlu^' pradii'a! 
forms (types) lluis distributed arc prepared from cott<m sdeett'd 
match these original representations. 


In tlie earl\^ months of the present year a new procedure was 
undertaken and a new series, both of original reprcsenta.tions and of 
practical forms, was instituted. This scries becomes errecliv<‘ uiuliT 
the United States Cotton Standards Acton August i, i()2(g but its 
use is permissive meanwhile'. Without affecting the original 
definitions of the standards, the Department has selected and 
set aside an entire bale of cotton as the original representation of 
each length of staple for which practical forms are issued, Tliese 
lengths are;Jl, I, •}•;«-, I, il, 1^%, ii], i-.f.,, 

I blv» i| and r, inches. 1 he hales constituting 

the original representations, properly numben^d, labelled and 
registered, arc housed in a vault s])ecially constructed for the 
fuirpose, and kept in nuich the same manner as an' the original 
universal standards for grade. 1'ho use of a bale of cotton as an 


original representation has the advantage of miiumizing atino 
spheric ('fft'ci upon the: cotton retained to repr<isenl the standards. 
Moreover, such a quantity of cotton makes possible, without (lang(*r 
of earl^r exhaustion, frequent reference to tlu' 
minimizing also the possibility of deviation from the original in tlu' 
practical forms distributed for use in the trade. The vault is ofnased 
under proper safeguards to permit sucli comparisons from time to 
time as the occasion requires. 


'Fhe selection of cotton for use in the original representations of 
these standards and in the jireparation of practical forms (types) for 
distribution presents,^ needless to sa3% a major technical problem. 
Three essential conditions have tO' be fulfilled. First, the cevlion 
used to exemplify each length of staple lias to be uniform in lengtli 
throughout. Second, the gradations or steps frmn one length to 
anotlier have to be accurate. Third, the * character ' of the cotton, 
that is to say, its regularity, strength and other physical properties^ 
has to t)e similar throughout to avoid confusing the user. 
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By a process of elimination, involving the examination of a 
gr(‘at inunber of cotton samples taken from the whole Belt, the 
T)(*partniciit's specialists constructed in skeleton form what they 
considered to he a correct gamut of lengths. Each sample thus 
chosen served as a basis for the examination and consideration of 
the cotlo'ii actually used. Ten to fifteen bales of uniform cotton 
of each length witc desired, one to be set aside as the original repre- 
scntalion ol the standard, and tlie others to be held for use as 
needed in the preparation of practical forms. 

As a means of ensuring uniformity of character in each length, 
it was early decided that wherever passible all bales of any given 
length would be taken from ‘crop) lots’; that is to say, they were 
to be uniform as to variety and grown under conditions of soil and 
climate which would be most nearly identical. Where suitable crop 
lots could not be found, selections were confined tO' cotton from a 
single locality in which a near approach could be made to the 
desired condition. 

In tlie first step some hundreds of samples of such bales were 
examined for each length. Of these there were selected some 50 or 
60 samples, all of which were then re-examined by a committee of 
specialists. Any bale which failed of unanimous approval was then 
rejected. The bales approved by the committee in this preliminar}' 
examination were then ordered to be ‘ fan-headed.’ This process 
consisted of removing one 01" twO' bands from the end of each bale, 
causing it to expand sufficiently at the end to allow each layer of 
cotton in the bale to be separately stapled. Bales which failed to 
pass this test for uniformity within themselves were immediately 
rejected. 

At this stage new samples were taken from the approved bales 
and assembled in Washington, where they were presented for public 
criticism. Leading organizations of cotton growers, shippers and 
manufacturers were then invited to send quali&ed representatives, 
who examined each sample critically. The preliminary examina¬ 
tions had reduced the number of bales under consideration tO' not 
more than 30 or 35 bales for the lengths most frequently used, and 
to a somewhat smaller number in other lengths. The number of 
bales available in the final consideration was sufficient, however, to 
permit the rejection of any bale which failed of unanimous approval 
of the representatives of the invited trade groups. The surviving 
bales, tliai is to say, those which receivecl unanimous approval, 
were immediately purchased. One of the bales was then taken for 
the original representation for each length, and the others placed 
in special storage for future use as needed. For record purposes 
laboratory analyses were made of the bales finally selected. 

The prei'jaration of practical forms follows a carefully laid-out 
system. Work proceeds with one length only at^'anv one time. 
Each lot of cotton used is again stapled before it is placed before 
the workers for use, and each practical form is niade up of cotton 
from three parts of the' bale in use. Each operation is checked and 
counterchecked until the type is completed, certified and finally 
packed for shipment. 

Through the opportunity afforded by the Department for 
criticism and objection, American cotton interests have put thenr 
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iFjqualificci a,p{-nival upon the '^eiK‘s of the official ci^tFci 

staiidarcK fr)r of slaple. Applications for the i()2() staiKlard- 

aiiicli liavc lieeii filled since January, Uj^S, now appioxiniatr 
20,000 practical fornis.” 

I have been inforiiied hy inaip\ Aineru'an ('xpoiteis vvhi> ha\e 
taken part in the judj::^ing of the standanl sanipli^s for l<‘ngths of 
slajile at Washington that the utmost cari' had luni taken in 
making iij) these standards and every one of th(‘ many shipptTs 
agreed tiiat the standards as used by Washington ar(‘ as peiiei t 
as lunnanly possible. The whole of tlK‘ standards w('rt‘ t'xaiiinu'd 
five times by a committee of 20 experts, each exjiert uuie]>endenii\' 
inspecting the samples, and unless then* was unanimous agrt‘(‘iiH‘ni 
on any one length, the bale was thrown out. Tliere is iiO' oilier 
organization in the world but the Dc[)artinenl of Agricullun* that 
could have undertaken this very formidable and costly task, which 
for this purpose collected, after ver}^ ('arefiil search throughout tho 
Colton Beit, a thousand hales. The Dc'partnumt of Agriiailtm<' 
sells the standard samples at a dollar each. 

T'he Colton Standards Act states that it is not lawful to lue 
any name, description, or (h^signatiem not usc’d in i>lf!(uai 
standards, except in sales on actual sample or private type*.’^ Tin* 
law thus prohibits the use of the Liverpool inch de'signation citlnu 
in America or for ex[>nrt transactions. 

The exclusive use of tin* inch is rntlicr a hardship on the* ('ore 
tinent which has been hitherto accustome'd to' buy in nnlhnu'lre 
lengths. The nmst r(‘hable eqinvak‘nts 'ii niilhnu*tres as ('onipan*tl 
to American standards which I could (obtain are the following: 


yI merican Standards ^. 


liw. 


n 

“hIu' 28 nullimotrr. 

!:• 

N) 

28 miilim<‘tre to full 28, 

1 

28/29 milhnuarc. 

1 h 

nuod 28/29 nhllinu'tn*. 

f A 

2HTM) miHinu'tn*. 


Tlie* American length r>f i.jh ins. is ust‘d by ihe majoi'ilv of 
American ship])ers against Liverpoc»l pi. ins. 

Whilst the Continental (Tjtton lixchanges have' agre'e/il to adm^t 
in appeal arbitrations two representatives of the Anu‘ric'a!i (mtlon 
shippers, Liverpool lias not yet se<*n fit to conform to this wisli, 
which was brought forward by the* American Cotton Shipp<‘r^’ 
Association in the summer of ig28. 


Variation in Staple ok Texas Cotton. 

Ho-w the staple does vary in Texas from y(*ar to \a‘ar is shown 
by statistics compiled by an exfiorting house. 
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__ 
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- 

— 
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55 

. 9 

8 
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0 003 

100% 

2 



500,047 B/C 

0.001 


— 

100% 

u\ 



449,299 B/C 

0 004 

- 

- 

100% 


Mechanjcai. Pickers. 

In my last year’s report I gave pictures and particulars of the 
various cotton-picking machines. I then expressed the view that 
the one,' put on the inarkel by the International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, seemed likely to make progress in the near future. I 
was too late to see the actual tests this year, but the following 
information reccuh'ed from this firm shows that progress is being 
made. 


Spumdle Picker. 

“ A small number of these machines embodying many improve- 
iiK^nts have been scattered tliroughout the cotton growing areas 
again this season for further deiuonstraiion and test. 

11 k‘ percentage of cotton picked has been increased considerably 
by means of improved dividers which raise the bolls, which are 
close tO' the ground, liigh enough to- be reached by the spindles, by 
modifying the spindles to make them more aggressive, more efficient 
spindlc-doffmg mechanism and various other minor improvements. 

The grade of cotton has been considerably improved by the 
development of improved cleaning devices, which separate much of 
the leaves and other extraneous material from the Imt. 

In a recent test in South-West Texas with oubli;i,te$t improved 
picker, the machine-picked cotton contained consider^.1^ less dirt 
and trash and graclecT equal to hand-picked cotton same 

field. / 
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ifajiy of our large cotton growers are raising a new type of 
sinall-stalk cotton with several stalks in the lull, 30 ins. high, which 
offers iniirli less resistance of the penetration of the picker spindles, 
t]u‘ 1 lolls are not sO' close tO' the ground, and inachini' picking, 
especialh' with the two-row machine, is grt'atly facilitated. 



Combined Stripper and Boll Breaker and Cleaner of the Intemalional 
Harvester Company, together with Farmall Tractor. 


Cotton Stripper and Cleaner. 

Our cotton stripper lias heen greatly iinproverl, esjiecialiy tlu^ 
attachment for our Farmall tractor, and we havt^ devcdoixul a l>ol! 
breaking an<l cleaning dcvict' which crushes the immature uuop(me<l 
bolls and separates the lint from the extraneous mathm'’ 


Afa/nV/f's/e/, 12/// Oefober^ f028. 


Arxo S. Pkarsk. 
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Appee(dlix to Report by Areo S. 
Pearse on His 1928 Visit to U.S.A* 


Notes on the Mill Inspection Tour. 


MILL No. i (New England). 


Wc inspected a large portion of this vast mill. 

The sheetings made here range from 40 ins. to 108 ins. 

One weaver looks after 28 sheeting looms of 72 ins. to 108 ins. There is 
one liattery filler to 48 looms. All the looms are Draper^s automatic 
Model P:.’’ 

Of the 40-in, wide sheetings one weaver looks after 50 looms. 

The manager explained that three years ago they had 8, 10 and 12 
looms to a weaver; then he engaged what he termed a “ study man ’’ to 
watch every movement of each operative, and confined the spinner to 
spinning, the weaver to weaving, the cleaner to cleaning, etc.; m other 
words, everyone was limited to work only on his or her job. The task 
allotted to each was gradually increased, so that in the weaving he has 
leached the above figures; in the spinning room one tenter attends to 2,200 
spindles of 20’s count, earning roughly $18.00. Other particulars as to 
the number of machines per operative and wages will be given further on. 

There are in normal conditions 2,500 operatives employed in this mill. 
Before the intioduction of the specialization of labour system they had 3,200, 
which means an annual saving of $ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Operatives are fined for bad work. There is no extra pay for weaving 
with artificial silk, and no extra pay for night work. 


Machinery. No. of Machines. 


Bale openers. 14 

Combined hopper openers ... 52 

Finishers .57 

Cards . 900 

Drawing frames .112 

Slubbers : 

1 man to 2 frames.100 

Inters. : 

1 man to 2 frames.71 

Rovers : 

1 girl to 2 frames ... ... 208 

Total hands in Card Room ... 417 


40 ins. wide, 

(2 sets only). 

(72 spindles each), 12 ins. lift, 6 ins. dia. 

(82 spindles each), 9 ins. lift, 41 ins. dia, 

(160 spindles each), 7ins. lift, 31ins. dia. 
Average wage, $19,00 per w^eek. 

Carder, $50.00 per week. 


Spinning, 1,200 frames of 224 spindles. One tenter looks after 2,200 
spindles, at $18.00 per tveek. One cleaner looks after 4,400 spindles, at 
$16.00 per week. One doffer to every 30 frames, according to counts; 
average counts 22’s. 

Cost per lb., labour only, 4.5 cents. Total cost per lb., 8 cents, allowing 
12 per cent, waste. Based on full time, 54 hours. 


In this mill the manager was extremely pleased with the Leesona 
Universal Winding Frames; they enjoy a very high reputation, both North 
and South, and are very extensively used. 

As these winding frames are becoming popular in Europe, and as this 
manager had made careful calculations, I give the following details *— 
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Esftmale of eqmfment required to handle 55,000 Ihs. of 22/1’.? 
fer week of 54 hours :~~ 

3 High-speed warpers, at $845 . . 

3 Magazine cone creels—400 ends each, at $2 per end . . 

18 Anti-lint fans for the creels, at |30 each ... .. • • • • 

9 96-spmdle No. 60 GF rone winders, arranged for belt (hive, 

at $3,080 each. ... . . 

4j800 Cones (wood), at 13 rents each 


$2,535.00 

2,40OJ)ii 

540JIO 

27.72ojiO 
624 00 


Total .. l33.Hh0.oo 


Details of Oferation of Unwersal High-Sfeed ^Uirping: - 

Between 50,000 and 60,000 lbs. of 22/l^s per week of 54 liouu-; 
have 359 ends: 22,500 yards long. 

Winding. 

Calculated speed—555 yards per minute. 

Drum-shaft speed—2,742 r.p.m. 

Actual yarn take-up—505 yards per minute. 

Average yarn slip—10 per cent. 

Cones are 11 ins, in diameter, and w^eight 31 lbs. 

The winder operatives are paid by the wound cone. 

The winding rate is *00571 per lb. or 2 cents per 3\-ll). n>ne. 
Operatives’ earnings average $18.50 per week. 

Efficiency of the winding machines is 73 per cent. 

Production per spindle- 64*7 lbs. 

Production per operative—3,174 lbs. 

Operatives take care of 48 spindles each. 

Supply bobbin contains 3,200 yards (full), and is spun on 1 ,‘-in iiHg. 
Boyce weavers’ knotters are in use. 

The winder girls have been trained to piece-up ends, eti.,, ’’vl.er) 
travelling from head end to tail end, and then walk bark to head end; 
they never turn back on the outward journey. 

Three gangs of 96 spindles each are required to feed (‘arh warper at 
350 yards per minute. 

Oferative frodnetion for week is as follows 


Operator No. 1 . 

... 930 cones 

3,255 lbs, 

Operator No. 2 . 

.. 897 „ 

3,139 „ 

Operator No. 3 . 

... 937 . 

3,279 ,, 

Operator No. 4 

... 864 . 

3,024 ,, 


3,628 ,, X 3*5 

12,698 ,, 


Warfin^q, Various speeds have b(‘(‘n tiied, fiom 300 yards pvi 
to 480; 350 yards per minute has been found to he nK)r(3satisfa('tor\ . Ai 
this speed a beam is run off in 76 minutes, but ai lh(‘, time of our visit ihe‘ 
mill was running at 440 yards; 24,000 yards on a beam, 22’s. 

Two girls on three creels, creeling only, at $15.00 pto' week. (I.m-' ejrl 
at three fronts, $18.00 per week. 


Yarn fireakages per beam averjJNge 104. 
Efficiency of the warper is 84 per cent. 

One girl will take care of three warper units. 


Two creclcr girls will creel ’’ in three Magazine creels 
Labour required as follows :— 

(400 cnrK each). 

18 winder bands 

$ 18.50 each 

$ 333.00 

2 cone haulers 

15.00 „ 

30.00 

1 second hand 

28.00 „ 

28.00 

1 warper hand 

25.00 „ 

25.00 

2 creel tenders 

16.00 

32.00 

24 


$ 448.00 

Total cost of warping and winding is 0.893 cents per pound. 
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of Labour 

riie toUowing figures were obtained fiom the mill, and show comparison 
of ihe l/ibour costs, direct and auxiliary help, between the Universal System 
and 'i('UI-‘'tylc wnrpeis. 


Spooling 

Old Styh' ... 
ITnivcM'sal 

Warping 

C31d Style 
Univcisal 

I Totals of both operati 
()ld Style 
Universal . . 


t L«ib()Ui. 

Auxiliarv Help. 

Total. 

1 

$■ 

% 

.0081 

.00105 

.0092 

.0056 

.0007 

.0063 

.00285 

.00055 

,0034 

.0015 

.0002 

.0017 



.0126 



.0080 


The saving of 0.46 cents, practically ] cent per pound, shown above, is 
etiual 10 a return of 44-8 per cent, on the cost of the equipment. 


Weaving. 

une weaver looks after 28 broad Draper Northrop looms, 72 ins. to 
108 ins. leed space; one battery hand looks after 48 broad Draper 
Northrop looms, 72 ins, to 108 ms. reed space; one battery hand looks after 
50 frames, 30 ins. to 40 ins. reed space; one battery hand looks after 100 
frames, 30 ins. to 40 ins. reed space. One stop per loom in two hours. 
Av(‘rage weaver's wage, 120.99 pei week. Tackier, |28.00 per week. 
.“\veiage cost per pound of cloth, 41 cents, 1*53 lineal yards to 1 lb. 


I leainerl fiom the Draper Corporation, which make the Northrop loom, 
that it bad been found out from long observation that a weaver can in nine 
hours .'.tart up 300 looms. It is all a question of the amount of yarn 
breakages as to how many looms can be worked per operative. Jhey quoted 
a mill pioducing the ordinary print cloth, with cotton in. to in. staple, 
where k) looms are worked by one weaver, yet some of the looms are 30 
years old. All yarn, of course, has to be tied with a proper weaver's knot; 
they reiommended the Boyce knotter or Barber-Colman. 

In Draper Corporation experimental works I saw a fast-running warping 
marhiiic riinning at 350 yards per minute, but this is not yet perfected. 


( Room, Average Wage, $15.57 per week. 

TIutc is the usual Accident Ward and a large room with blackboard, 
wheie om.e a week all the ioremen are called in for instruction and exchange 
of e\p<nienres. 

Till' firm spends every year $350,000 on advertising; it sells the goods 
through its own agency. ’ 

( osiingK. The manager, when asked what his labour cost was for 20’s, 
up to the cop, looked up his calculations and read out: 4.4 cents per Ib. in 
a 544umr wa'ck, but including overhead expenses, waste (not cotton) the 
prii'e IS about 8 cents per Ib. 

'fhe manager also produced his tables showing the differences in cost 
when umning the mill only partially. The following are the data : 

Cost per lb. sheeting, including every¬ 
thing 90 ins. to 1*53 lineal yards per lb. 

100 per cent, running . 45.95 cents per lb. 

60 „ „ „ . 48.602 „ „ , 

50 „ „ . 49.78 „ „ 

'riu tax IS 77 cents per spindle. City and State taxes combined. 

Average Wage fer Operativej North and South. The manager of one 
company in New 'England, who also has under his supervision mills in the 
South, said : Whilst the average wage in their Northern mill works out 
to $18.60 per 54-hour week, they pay on an average in Georgia $15.60 for 
55 hours and $10.80 for 60 hours in Alabama. The cost of the mill village 
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wiil add some few dollars to the Southern The tiirther North uih' 

^(oes, the lughei the wages. 

MILL No. 2 (New England). 

This IS another laige mill, comparatively new, both as u‘t^aids art he 
lectuie and maeluiituy. The end portion ot the rotloii wanToust^ eontaiiis 
Saco-Loweil !)alc hreakeis; horn there the cottmi is conveyed into the 
hlovi/ing room, which forms part of the spinning mill piopei. The cotton 
was disli ilmtcxl aiitomalically to 10 l<*ed opcmeis, the tecaling c'haniicls 
opening or closing according to th<‘. weigh! ol cotton in thc^ lioppeis; t>IO 
bales are handled in 48 hours. One man, ie<-eiving #21.85 for 48 iiotns, 
looked aflei these 10 machines; 10 per cent, more fur night work, lliese 
10 combined hopper-feed openers were supplying 30 finishers, attended l)v 
8 men, and turning out 10,000 lbs. per opener. 

Weft and twist were treated quite separately throughout the mill; thus 
there was a distinct blowing room, card loom and spinning room !oi waip 
yarn, and another set of machines for twist yarn. 

Throughout the mill Parker-Cramer automatic humidificrb were used, 
shutting off steam when 65*^ are reached; they seem to work very efticaently. 

The cotton Us«ed is 1 ins. (American standard) strict middling for weft 
and U ins. for twist. 

Card Rooms. The two card rooms had 428 cards (214 in each).^ One 
tenter attended to 18 cards 40 ins, wide; the men received $21.85 foi 48 
hours. (These are regarded as unskilled labourers, and that is the wage 
basis for all unskilled men.) 

There are 164 deliveries of eight ends up on the hR'cner-Urawin^vi 
Frames; these are specially tested and wrapped four limes a day each bv 
two men, and they are adjusted accordingly. There aie 224 dfdiveries of 
drawings of six ends up. Only one head of drawing is used, against the 
customaiy three in Lancashire. 41 women look after these dcdivmaes at a 
wage of $16.94 per week of 48 hours. 

Shibbers. There are 32, each 68 spindles; front lollei i(',vidntions, 224; 
spindle speed, 675; 12 ins. lift. One man looks after two slidibers. 

Production. 64 hanks per spindle, half-hank bobbin. 

Piecework rate. 22.8 cents pei hank; $22.10 per week. 

hitermedialew Kac'h 84 spindles; fiont roller revolutions, 172; spindle 
revolutions, 872; 10 ins. lift. One man looks after two machines, iho- 
duction, 57 hanks each frame. Piecework rate, 25.90 cents per liank; 
11-hank bobbin. 

Kach inachim^ I()() spindles; fiont lollei, 122 H‘voiutions; 
spindle speed, 1,216; hank lOving, 4-'.. One woman look^ altcu' oih‘ 
pair; no }»ack temter; piecework iat<‘, 22.40 c'cmts pen hank; piuduOion 
a,bout 40 banks pm spindle. 

If'ajU's {ot/irrs} in i'iird Room. One caide.r, |3,000 pm' annum; two 
imder-cardcu’s, each $41.65 per week; one giirulm' loi <‘V<uy 54 muds, $21,65 
pen* wex'k; (uu‘ stripper for every 18 cards. 

/Production per curd. 700 lbs. per w^eek of 48 hours. 

NoTK. -Ail the pimparation and .spinning machinery in tliib mill was 
made Ijy Saco-Lowell, Boston, Mass.) 

Riui^Nfinning Room for Wefi Varn. Almost 100,009 spindh's aie 
housed on one single floor. Kach frame has 112 spindles per si{U\ 
2|ins. gauge; front roller speed, LSO revolutions; spindU^ spetoL 8,400 
revolutions per minute; counts throughout the room, 22’s; Tmg, 1 ins,; 
lift, 64 ins.; 10 sides to a tenter, earning $2.45 per side per week; doiTs\wery 
21 hours. One man doffer for every 10 frames at $2.75 per frame. Double 
rovmg throughout; 4‘5 hanks double roving. One tackier to every 46 
frames, at $27.90 per week. Five men oilers for 334 frames, at # 20.35 per 
week. Eleven women cleaners, at $16.00 per week. One oveuseer, $ 3,000 
per annum. Two foremen, at $41.65 per week each. 

There are 334 weft frames, each 224 spindhis, and 112 twist ring frames, 
each 216 spindles. 

Ring-^Spinning Room for Twist Yarn. Above the weft-.spinning room 
IS situated the twist-spuming room with 298 frames, each 216 spindles, 3 iis. 
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Textile iliaciiiiiei»y i¥iakei*s 

UNION IRONWORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER 

P.O. nox No. .‘M. 


NEW PATENT OPENER AND GLEANER 



A Maciime to replace 
the Porcupine Feeder, 
and capable of 100 per 
cent, greater opening 
and cleaning of Cotton. 

Write for Pamphlet 
describing its special 
construction and 
features. 


IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER HIGH-DRAFT 
SYSTEM, FOR RING FRAMES 

Tests willingly 
made with 
Clients’ own 
material in our 
Showroom. 

Send in your Roving or Intermediate 
Bobbins, stating counts and turns 
per inch required, and we will 
undertake the test with the least possible delay. Many thousands of 
spindles have been supplied, in addition to a large number of frames now 

being converted. 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION 

RL‘pj’i\'ienfatn\‘R in all Uiv principal CoHon Manufaciarmg CotinfrieE of the World. 

in onr I'lrin arr tin* ■wt'll-ls.nnwn Hlowin” Konni aiul Uasto Ma('lmi('r 5 '^inaiaiisK, 
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HENRY MEYNELL & GO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

Sole Licensees and Manufactuiers (for existin,i> macbimery) of the 

BEST SYSTEM OF HIGH-DRAFTING YET KNOWN 



V.T.R. 


PATENT 

PULL-THROUGH 

DRAFTING-SYSTEM 




Get a grip on your spinning methods! 
Turn your losses into profits! 
y.T.R. can save the cotton trade! 
Therefore 

YOU MUST GET INTERESTED! 
Send for oiir descupthe booklet 
Save your trade! 

BEATS ALL OTHER SYSTEMS 


HKNRY MKYNKLL & CO. LTD.. ACCRINCHON 

’Phone 2015 Rftyul Exthaiij^e j2 


COTTON SPINNERS & MANUFACTURERS 

Who desire Satisfaction and Economy should 
. . follow the example of those who use * . 

WirX.OCK’S QUALFl'Y LKAl'HER W 
HAIR BELT'ING, PICKERS, PICKING 
BANDS, ROLI.ER SKINS, Etc. 

AwILCOCK BROS. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 

ENGLAND 

N. Wadia & Sons, Bombay 
S. A. Gto. ViGANONi, Milan 
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gauge, 7 ms. lift, 4i-hank double roving. Front roller, 132 revolutions per 
minute; spindle speed, 9,400. Ten sides to a tenter, earning $1.95 per 
side; doff eveiy 5 hours 20 minutes. One overseer, at |3,000 a year, who 
also looks after warping and spooling, of which theie are • 13 spoolers of 
150 spindles each. Barbcr-Colman latest automatic spooler; one woman 
looks after 75 spindles, at $23.00 per week. There are 12 high-speed 
warpers (Barber-Colman); one woman looks after two warpers, at $25.00 
per week. Speed of spooler, 1,500 yards per minute for 22’s to 28's. Speed 
of warper, 550 yards per minute on 22’s. Length of yarn on warper’s beam, 
24,000 yards; 354 ends. Two men creclers. 

The spinning rooms arc 800 feet long, 135 feet wide, and 17 feet high. 
Total spinning production per week of both rooms, 285,000 per week on 22’s. 

Barber-Cohnan Spoolers and High-speed Warpers. The installation in 
this mill costs $200,000, and we were told by the technical director that it 
saves a great deal of money; he regarded it as a very good investment. 
Spooling and warping costs them only ,* cent per pound in labour. 


As the speeds for these machines which were given to me m various mills 
which I visited seemed almost incredible, I wTOte to the head office of this 
Company, and leceived the following reply :— 

The production of our spoolers in pounds of yarn is largely 
dependent upon the size of the bobbins, and as the production of a spooler 
girl on an ordinary spooler is also dependent upon the same factor, the 
two are comparable. We have found that one of our automatic spoolers 
operated by two girls will do the work of approximately six girls 
equipped with Barber knotters operating ordinary spooling frames. The 
following table will serve to give some idea of the variation in pro¬ 
duction due to the various sizes of bobbins used :— 


Yarn 

No. 


Ring 

Traverse 

Bobbins 
per pound 

Pounds 
per hour 

8’s 


lb 

T 

4-15 

420 

ll's 


<•) 1 

lb"' 

T 

4-00 

400 

16's 


2 " 

T 

4-95 

370 

22's 


k" 

T 

5-00 

350 

22's 


1.5" 

or 

(>•95 

250 

22's 


1-5" 

(>" 

8-25 

230 

30's 


15" 

(L 

9 50 

200 


The above data are based on information obtained from different mills 
operating oui machinery on these yarn numbers. The variations illus¬ 
trate the fact that the production in pounds of yarn per week is likely to 
vary greatly in different cases. As just pointed out, this is due 
principally to the size of the bobbins. An operator can handle approxi¬ 
mately the same number of bobbins, legardless of whether they aie large 
or small, and in the case of laige bobbins the production in pounds will 
be correspondingly greater. Therefore, in order to make a reliable 
estimate as to the probable production m any given case, detailed 
information has to be obtained covering the various factors which 
affect it. 

One of our high-speed warpers will do the work of approximately 
six ordinary warpers, and one high-speed warper usually has a little 
greater capacity than one automatic spooler. In several mills using 
these machines, our warpers have produced from 40 to 45 beams of 22's 
yarn per wxck of 54 hours with from three to five stops per beam. In 
other mills running 30's yarn, the stops have reached ten per beam for 
30,000 yards. The spooler speed is ordinarily 1,200 yards per minute 
and the warper speed 500 yards per minute." 


Slashing Frames. 11 men at about $35.00 per week. 

Barher-Colman IVarp-Tymg Machines. Front man, $29.00 per week of 
48 hours; back man, $24.00 per week of 48 hours. 

Weaving Shed, Looms, average reed space, 72 ins. All on sheeting 
cloth, plains and twills. 68 x 72, 22's and 22's, One weaver looks after 
16 looms of 36 ins. reed space; one weaver looks after 10 to 12 looms of 

G 
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72 ms, reed space; one weaver looks after 10 looms of 90 ins. iced space. 
They earn 28 to 32 dollars per week. No fining system. Battery filler 
looks after 36 looms^ earning 16.00 per week. One tackier looks after 
80 looms, and earns ?36.0() per week. The weavers’ beams arc brought 
mlo the shed by means of an electric truck, and cloth is taken out in the 
same way. 

Kleriiic power is bought at 1.3 cents per kilowatt from 
generating station close by. They found that it is cheaper than generating 
their own [)y turbirn*, as they have no use for surplus steam. 

In the ])iowing room individual motors weie used for eadi machine. 
In the caid room the cards were diivcn on the group system by 150-h.p. 
motors. 

In the spinning rooms they have a laigc number of frames driven by 
group motors, four frames to a motoi, but they found that individual motors 
with chain and direct drive are more efficient. As only one count is spun, 
direct drive is preferred. 

All spindles are driven by the tape drive. 

The whole of the 4,047 looms are driven by individual motors of the 
Genera] Electric Comxiany. 

The upkeep of the motors works out to 2 cents per annum and per motor. 

Quabtv of Cloth, The firm makes piactically only one well-knowm 
quality of sheeting, and great care is taken to keep up the quality. Large 
amounts are spent on advertising, c.g., one page in colours for one issue 
costs the firm almost ;£4,000. Owing to the goodwill obtained through the 
quality of the goods produced, the firm was making a fair piofit whilst many 
others were losing money. The costs of production arc very high; they 
claim to pay the highest wages in U.S.A,, 40 per cent, moie than in the 
South. The labour costs for spinning 22’.s are 4.5 cents per lb., the same 
as in Mill No. 1. 

It is not the practice to run the looms during meal times, as experience 
has taught the, firm that in an hour practically all looms without attendance 
stop, and that more time was lost in restarting than was gained l)v running 
the looms during meal times. We arc told that other mills allow the looms 
to run 20 minutes during meal times, etc,, as it was found economical to 
do so. After 20 minutes they shut off the power. 

This mill has its own bleachworks. They make up the sheetings, cut 
sheets and hem them. 

The whole of the output is sold to one house in New Yoik. 

There is an emergency room, such as is found in most mills here; each 
operative has a locker, and each nirl has a stool to sit on at the end of her 
machine. Most of the girls had neat clothing, artificial and real silk 
stockings. 

The Imlk of the, opeiatives aie French-Canadian, the remainder 
almost entnely IVilish, with a, few Germans and Scandinavians, American- 
born. 

There is a spei’ial romnetition to avoid accidents; the department which 
has none during the month receives a gold star, hut no rnonev piemium 
^ I he windows are opacme fluted glas^, except for one low of about 12 ins. 
in each window to enable operatives to look out; original]v the wdiole 
windows were ooaiiue, but this was abated f(*r the benefit of the workers. 

nontiarv to the usual rnactice in U.S A., (]n» machineiy was well fenced, 

r or takin<> roving wa,ste off the bobbin they use (ompressed aii at a 
pressuie of 34 lbs. to the s(|nare imh. So long as there is only one layer 
on the !)obbin the current of air will blow the waste off. This invention was 
suggested by an operative, and has been adopted in several mills, 

MILL No, 3 (New England). 


There were 1,200 Stafford shuttle-changing looms in one shed, 
weaving principally voiles, but also some poplins. The looms were driven 
by grout) motors, situated in the cellar. The Barker-Cramer automatic 
huimdiner was at work. 


The kK.m h^is. on the lefL nine shuttles in a magazine, readv threaded, 
ana vmen tre bobbin or cop in the shuttle becomes empty the loom almost 
stops for a fev moments, or going very slowly for 4 seconds, being equivalent 
f Picks.on every change, elects the empty shuttle, and takes 
into Its place apomatically one of the nmc out of the magazines. 
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The makers of this loom in England are Vickers Ltd., Crayford, Essex. 
They state that ; — 

1. A light shuttle may be used, whilst with all liatlery looms large 
shuttles must be employed. 

2. That once the shuttle-changing loom is set, it wx»rks perfectly, 
whilst with the quick-change battery— during full working of the loom- 
smashes do occur, and cannot be prevented, as the slightest disarrange¬ 
ment of the mec'hanism causes a stop. 

3. Whilst with a battery loom one has no control oj the weft thread 
at the moment when the bolihin is transferred, i.e., one or two picks run 
empty, with the Stafford loom the action is exactly as in the ordinary 
loom, Imt performed automatically. (The new battery looms overcome 
this difficulty.— A. S. Pioarse.) 

4. A greater diversity of fabrics can be made with a shuttle-changing 
loom than with the battery loom. 

In this mill, 24 looms, about 40 ins., were worked by one operative. 
There was one tackier to 126 looms, and one shuttle filler to 48 looms. 

Wages worked out as follows : Loom tackier, §32.00; two helpeis, 
putting in warps on the 1,200 looms, §28.00; weavers on 24 looms, 0.0031 
cents per 1,000 picks; bobbin hand for every 48 looms, $16.00. 

The mill worked 48 hours per week day shift, and 60 hours per week 
night shift. During clay shift, female labour was employed, but during 
night only male labour, as prescribed by law. Day efiiciency, 92 per cent. : 
night efficiency, 89 per cent. A pick-counter, by Root, showing night and 
day picks per operative, was placed in a prominent position on each loom 
frame. 

The looms did 160 picks per minute- 40 ms. reed space. 

Staffords maintain that it is better to run slower and give the v/eaver 
more looms, which means a saving in the raw cotton mixture. The highest 
number of looms of Stafford make worked by one operative are 48 in 
Fall River on a coarse cloth, 40 ins. reed space. 

Saco-Lowell warpers, running at 250 yards per minute were used. 

In this mill were 75,000 ring spindles, all combed yarn, SOT count. They 
have some very obsolete combers, but have recently put in Tunstall combers, 
made by the Alsatian Machine Works, Worcester, Mass. These are double¬ 
sided combers, six heads on each side, with w^hich they are satisfied. It was 
a high-production machine, but the quality of work did not seem as good 
as the Nasmyth comber. They had one of the latest types of Hethermg- 
tonT Nasmyth comber giving good work, but not the same production as 
the Tunstall. 

They stated that the average wage over the whole mill, spinning and 
weaving, was $21.00 per 48 hours, day shift of 48 hours. The night shift, 
being 60 hours, is correspondingly higher. 


One of the direOors of a mill in New Hampshire told us that they have 
3,500 looms producing print cloth, 28T warp, 39’s w'eft, 68 x 72 and 
80X 80. They have 72 looms per weaver on 68 x 72 cloth, 60 looms per 
weaver on 80 x 80 cloth, each earning about $28.00 per week. 

They have also 150,000 spindles in that mill. 

For both the spinning and weaving they do not employ more than 850 
operatives, often only 800. 


Mr. Sidney B. Payne, formerly of the General Electric Company’s 
Textile Department, said that in U.S.A. there were at present about 200,000 
individual electric motors driving textile machinerv. He prefers^ chain 
drive to gear, but where there is no change in counts the direct drive is best. 


There is no more shaltle kissing in this countiv. 
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MILL No» 4 (New England). 

110,000 spindles, 2,500 looms. Average counts, 29’s. Cost of pro¬ 
duction, 12*5 cents per lb. Mostly printers' 80 X 80, 48 looms per weaver, 
60 X 60 40's, as many limes as 72 looms per weaver. 


Main llui ldino 


Rat(‘ per week 
ol 'IS hours 

Per (’cut 
of 1 )e(u-ease 

Depari incuts 

No of 

os tab. 1S28 

against 192* 

operatives 

in Dollars 

schedule 

('ardiug . 

127 

21 • 5S 

2-26 

Spinning 

1 IS 

10-47 

6-12 

Twisting 

26 

10-10 

4-98 

Spooling and Warping 

50 

17-89 

5*85 

Silk Winding. 

27 

lS-04 

2 • 79 

Roller Covering 

2 

20-71 

— 

Slashing and Web Drawing . . 
Bobbin Cleaning and Yam 

21 

22-62 

1 *08 

Conditioning 

20 

18-60 

2*18 

Weaving 1 and 2 

180 

24-62 

5-67 

Cloth Room 

49 

16-22 

2-12 

Sanitation 

0 

IS 08 

0-10 

Yarn Mill— 1H9 frames, each 272 spindles- 51, 

■iOS s])indlcs. 


Carding .. 

57 

20 • 87 

1-59 

Spinning 

50 

19-42 

4-92 

Spooling ami Warping 

42 

19-01 

5*48 

Total Cotton Division, exclusive 

of overseers 

855 

20-65 

4-45 

Overseers 

7 

5S-71 


Total of Cotton Division with 

■ 



overseers 

802 

21-00 

4-25 


Overseers. 

1928. 

Main Mill. 

Per week 

Carding, spinning, spooling, warping, twisting, silk winding, 
silk spooling, and silk w'arping .. 

,178-00 

Dressing 

55-00 

Cloth Room 

50*00 

Weaving 1 and 2 

78*00 

Yarn Mti.l. 

Carding .. 

55*00 

.Spinning, spooling and warping 

55*00 

7 Ovcrs(‘crs 

$441*00 


This firm has another mill with 150,000 spindles and 3,500 looms, 
situated in New England. At all their mills the labour specialization 
system has been introduced. At this mill the saving per year meant 
$400,000, owing largely to a reduction of operatives from 1,100 to 850. 
They used to run 18 looms to a weaver; now the average is 72. On going 
over to this system they paid the operatives an increase of 10 per cent. 

They weave a great deal of artificial silk, both warp and weft, alpaca, 
artificial silk and cotton. They singe artificial silk cloth (a practice not 
always carried out in England), 8 to 12 looms with artificial silk to a weaver, 
Barber-Colman’s high-speed spooler and warper is used, and gives every 
satisfaction. 
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PUT YOUR RING FRAMES AND 
MULES ON ARTIFICIAL SILK! 

The artificial silk trade is growing, soon there 
will be a big demand for artificial silk yam— 
why not supply it ? 

Fit the Ferrand patent to your existing ring 
frames and mules and you can produce 
perfect results—a real yam, not a substitute. 

It is a revolutionary invention, it cuts down 
waste, time, labour and overhead charges. 
Drafting and spinning is done in one operation 
from the slabbing or Condensor Bobbin, 

Any counts can be produced and the drafting is 
continuous, with no brake draft. Intermediate, 

Roving or Jack Frames are unnecessary, and 
the Ferrand patent is inexpensive to fit. 

TRIPLEX SPINNING FRAME 

FERRAND’S PATENT No. 231067 

Sole Patentee: F, FEBlRAND 
Room 220, Royal Exchange, Manchester 
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I'.STABLISIIKI) 17S!) 

JOH. JACOB RIETER 
& CO., EIMITED. 

Makers of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 

WINTERTHUR : (Switzerland). 


ROLLER COVERING 


PEERS KNOW1.es 

PARA D1S E WORKS 
SI'. JAMES’ S1' R E E1’ 
ACCRINCn’ON 

Telephone 232(5 Royal Exekansye Pillar J2 


Specialities: 

ERMEN’S ENDLESS CLEARER CLO'I'IIS 
GREEN WOOLLEN SEAMLESS CLEARER TUBING 


ALL DIAMKIERS IN Sl'OCK 


ROLLER CLOTHS. CLEARER FLANNELS 

ROLLER HOTS (Tubes). ROLLER VARNISH 

GREEN CLEARER PLUSHES. SIZING FLANNELS 


CHROME CALF LEATHERS for HIGH-DRAFl’ING 

ROLLERS 
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Weaving in Room No 1 . 

Rate per week 

Total 

545 Draper J^oonis 

48 hours (1928) 

Wages 

G tacklers-- 

in Dollars 


plain looms, no feeler, 112 



plain looms, with feeler, 80 

32*16 

192*86 

2 section girls, 515 looms 

20*40 

40-80 

I shafting oiler 

19-68 

19*68 

1 loom oiler 

17*76 

17-76 

1 cloth doffer 

17*76 

17*76 

1 filling man—also ilicks up bobbins . 19-20 

19*20 

4 loom cleaners, 100 looms each 

15*84 

63-36 

1 loom cleaner, 150 looms 

22-08 

22*08 

7 battery fillers 

14*88 

104*16 

24 toi al hands 

(average) 20*74 

497-70 

13 weavers, piece work .. 

28*00 

304-00 

37 total hands 

23*29 

861*76 

Weaving in Room No 2. 

Rate per week 

Total weekly 


48 hours (1928) 

wages 


in Dollars 

48 hours 

2 second hands ; 1 



1 for 1,010 looms. Draper V 

41 • 52 

0 

06 


1 for 979 looms, Draper J 

2 clerks lor I and 2 weaving rooms . 20 ■ 40 40 • 80 

22 ladders : 

plain, no lecler .. 112 looms 

plain, with feeler .. 80 ,, 

fancy, with feeler .. 70 ,, > 32-10 707*52 

plain silk, with feeler . 70 

silk warp .. .,00 ,, 

leno fancy .. .. 50 ,, J 

3 spare tacklers for changing .. .. 30*48 91*44 

8 section girls, 250 looms each .. .. 20*40 163*20 , 

1 shafting oiler—takes care of 

humidifiers and brushes down .. 23*28 23*28 

4 oilers—oil and give out lilling— 

collect bobbins, 3 at 54 hours .. 26*19 78*57 

1 at 48 hours .. 17*04 17*04 

2 cloth doffers. 22*56 45*12 

1 cloth doffer, doffs cloth at cut, marks 

and runs tape loom .. .. 20*16 

1 loom tackier, sample room .. . 32*16 32*16 

1 weaver, sample room .. .. .. 24*00 24*00 

13 loom cleaners, 150 loom basis .. 22*08 287*04 

27 battery fillers .. .. .. • • 14*88 401 *76 

2 spare weavers, starting new work .. 17*04 38*08 

89 operatives .. .. .. 23*02 2,049-21 

60 weavers, piece work 28*00 1,680-00 

149 total hands in No. 2 room .. .. 25*03 83,729*21 

The machinery was mostly old, 1900. 

In the card room they had 10 card tenters, averaging 19^ cards each, 
with help from grinders at stripping; 7 comb tenters, each 6 combers. 

In the spinning room, with 40^392 spindles, they had : 4 section men, 
each for 40 frames, do all fixing and changing: 2 band boys do banding, 
oil pulleys and under frames, put up roving on frames (44 frames each); 
1 roving boy puts up roving on 71 frames and oils 4 sweepers, 8 cleaners; 
7 doffers each doff about 43,000 warp and weft bobbins per week (piece¬ 
work, $16.80); 2 doffers for Whitin frames, 12's to 24’s warp; 17 spinners 
(159 frames), (piecework, $21.15). 
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AMERICAN COTTON 


THE LOOM ^i'HAT NEED NEVER S'FOP 


MODERN WEAVING 

inea'iis 

24 LOOMS PER WEAVER - TWO SHIFTS 
95% EFFICIENCY 

Automatic Machincr}/ producing for i6 hours per day 

is the modern method of cutting costs.but 

the machines must he automatic. 

Make the machines work longer hours not the men. 
Make the machines produce more, so that the operatives 
may earn more. 



Norllirop Auloimutic Loom 


OVERSEAS AGENTS: 


Alsace, Lorraine and Vosjltes WVi'T. iV Rtie St. t laii, Mulhuiist*. 

Atflentine - - - » !<:. Ashwoitli (hu, Manclioslor. 

Australia and New Zealand |, Ui»ud, Sv<lnev ,ui<l Mellxmiius 

Brazil ----- Honiv Ko/iers, Suns iSr Co., Ltd, Wolverhampton, 

France (Nord) and Belf^ium Ha<‘rl(*in Sons Idd., Mandumtor 

Paul Vaudulocne, 41, Ktm Montagau aiiK Herbes Potag(V<s, 
Biussols. 

Germany (East and Central) \V. H. Rtjlhcnberig', N<direuhlrass(* 13/14, Berlin, W.K. 
Germany (South) - - ikiul Hmunml, ErlaehhofstrasH(‘ ly, iai(l\vj{^s!.barg. 

Germany (Westphalia) - ('arl von Gehien, Rh<‘y<lt. 

Italy ----- lujif. Vittorio CaldiTara, Via Solferino zost, Milan. 

Japan ----- Takata iSt Co., Ltd., (xj, OKI Broad St., London, E.i'.2. 
Scandinavia - - - - Geoige Tlioni.isi it Co., Ltd., Munehester. 

Spain ----- White, Child iSi Ihuiey, Ltd., London, S.W.i. 


The BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM Co. Ltd., BLACKBURN, ENOLANl) 
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MILL No. 5 (New England). 

These are very large mills, spinning all the yarn required. In one mill 
they have 2,400 looms, mostly dobbies, many of them producing artihcial- 
silk designs. The owners spoke very favourably of the Stafford shuttle¬ 
changing loom for artificial silk. 

They have 8 to 16 dobby automatic looms to one weaver (8 is the 
minimum). 'Tliey have now running 12 aitificial-silk Jacquard looms per 
weaver, llie owner is a great believet m the specialization of labour. 
Even his up-to-date mill did not despise calling in the time engineer experts. 
They get 75 to 80 per cent, efficiency on the automatic dobby looms. In 
this mill they work 48 hours on five days. If they do work on Saturday 
they pay 25 per cent, overtime. They work 60 hours at night, mostly all 
men, paying 10 per cent, extra. Dining night the engine never stops. 
Women may work during the night in factories in this State. 

Night electric cux'rent costs less than 1 cent per kilowatt; therefore they 
use it during the night. During the day they produce their current by 
turbine engines, boilers heated by oil, which comes by sea close to works. 
New and moie efficient boilers were being installed. They produce during 
clay their own power as they require steam for the extensive dyeing and 
finishing plant. 

In the card looms they had one Cook’s vacuum to each card, cleaning 
three to four times per day. Output 280 lbs. per card. 

Tacklors eain $38.00; weavers, $25.00 per week; no unionists. 

One ring tenter looks after 2,106 spindles, 40’s, and receives $20.00 per 
week. They do not clean. 

In this mill the tacklers struck when specialization of labour was being 
reorganized. 'Phey stayed out nine months, but had to give in, as the owners 
guaranteed eac'h weaver to make up losses in wages caused by loom 
stoppage. 

In going through this mill one cannot help but recognize that the work 
done is on a level with the best concerns in Europe; the mill looks tidy, and 
the operatives are clean. The range of designs produced is marvellous. 
Bright colours, new designs in a range such as few, if any, European mills 
possess. 

Prints have been the great fashion this,year in U.S.A., and consequently 
woven designs have not been so much in demand. 

MILL No. 6 (New England). 

Women work in this State only 10 hours per day; there is no law for 
men. 

This is only a small concern, but paying well. They make mostly 
Lenos, 10 x 10, 28’s and 28’s. 24 looms to a weaver, 58 ins. wide. Of 
40"in, goods they have 32 looms to a weaver. 

This mill gives preference to the Stafford shuttle-changing loom. 

There were 16 plain looms to a weaver; 30 x 27, 28’s and 26’s, 44 ins., 
40 yards; 44 X 40, 20’s and 25’s, 44 ins., 40 yards; the secret was large weft 
bobbins; 36’s would last 25 minutes, 28^s would last 27 minutes, making 150 
picks per minute. 

The beams were stored in^ an upright position, the end of the shaft 
fitting in a moveable piece of pipe. 

Leesona winding, Saco-Lowell fast-warping mill, 330 yards per minute. 

In the ring-spinning room one tenter looked after 5 x 240 spindles, 
earning $28.00. 

The spinning department has Whilin frames, front pller revolutions per 
minute, 116 for warp and 142 weft, both 28’s, 7 ins. lift, 1| ins. weft ring, 
1| ins. warp ring; doff three times in 20 hours. 
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The avcrafic wage in the wo:ivinj< mill was filS.OO; m the spuming 
mill f 18.00. 

The multiple system wns intioclueed five y<'iirs a^o. 

They woik 10 hours pei day and 10 at niKdit. Stop Satuiday at noon, 
othei flays 7 tn 0, with om* hour toi h. 


The Saro-LovveU peopht mentioiiod one mill with 20,000 spindles 
spinning 20’s on 2', ins. ring with 7.'. ms. lilt; spindle speed, 8,100 per 
minute, employing 32 operatives, cmh teiitm luiving 24 sides X 114 
spindles. 

MILL No. 7 (SoTUth). 

All intimate friend of mine has recently lemodcllcd the mill organization 
of one of his mills in Alabama. He produces sheetings lor 501 ins. 
42 X 40, 5*10 yards pot lb., 26’s waip, 29’s welt. Formerly he had 18 looms 
to one weaver; now 48. The loom makes 149 picks per minute; efficiency 
about 94 per cent. He uses a coarser reed and a bigger bohliin. My friend is 
confident that he will get to 65 looms per weavei when he has eliminated 
the less-efiicicnt men and when he has introduced all the technical altera¬ 
tions. The length of pieces is 650 yards; the selvedge is trimmed with a 
blow-pipe whilst the piece is on the loll, this opciation taking only a few 
seconds. His looms are 54-in. “ Drapei Model “ IT” 

The average loom slops per hour is 0*4. 4'he cotton used is I in. 
(American staple length) aveiage middling. 

The output of 380 looms pci year is v35,00t),000 yards; the mill starts on 
Monday morning at 5.45 a.m., and stops only on Saturday at 11.30 midday. 
During that time the machines nc‘ver stop, not even during meal times. 

The battery hiler gets 110.50 per 60 hours, the weaver |23, aveiage pay 
on piecework. This includes a bonus of 15 per cent, for quality weaving, 
i.e,, if not cut. 'fhe tackier looks after 65 looms. 

in my friend’s ring-spinning mill 20,000 spindles produce the yarns for 
the above sheeting; one ring tenter looks after 10 sides of 240 spindles, 
and he is constantly increasing that number of spindles per operative ; ol 
course, theie aic cleaners, etc. 

The front rollers for 26's, being 1 in*} avc^rage 125 ievolutions per 
minutex 9,330 revolutions per spindle, double toviiig, 8 of a draft for wed't, 
12 for warp yarns. 'Fhc^ .same c'ottem is uscal for both weft and warp I in. 
average middling, 

4-60 liaukh double-roving, warp, draft 12. 

3-75 hanks single-roving, weft, draft 8. 

This desire for lower cost of production has been rercuilly cultivated to 
a fine scien<*e in America, forced upon the manufacturer by the bad times. 
Just as in England you have chaitercd accountants to check the books of 
most business concerns, and to advise on improved mitthods; so it has 
become a recognized custom in U.S.A., at least amongst the more advanced 
cotton manufacturers, to call in specialists in mill engineering, in cotton, 
carding, spinning and weaving. My Alabama friend called in the Textile 
Development Company, 80, Federal Street, Bo.ston, Mass.; he paid them 
12,000 per week and expenses. In 14 days they had examined everything, 
one expert in each depaitment, and the whole cost was |5,000. He has 
saved at least $15,000, and confidently expeds that every year he will 
eventually save $40,000. Just as every liookkeeper thinks he has nothing 
to learn from a chartered accountant, so does every mill manager and 
foreman think he knows cveiything; but evidently most of them are 
mistaken. I have heard of dozens of mills where a mill advisory firm has 
been employed with great success. 
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MILL No. 8 (South), 

Details of Plant in One of the Mills in the Southern States of U.S.A« 
Work carried out per Operative^ Costj, etc» 

Spindles, 20,000 ; looms, 430. 
OPENING-^PICKING-’CARmNC—ROVING. 


lUle llanlvs 


0 

c 

per 

made 

Position machines 

hr. 

$ 

60 hours 
$ 

1 Overseer .. .. — 

— 


1 Grinder .. .. 62 

•33 

■— 

1 liilper .. .. — 

•17 

-- . 

1 Waste-machine man 3 

•20 


1 Opener man .. 12 

•20 

— 

2 Picker men .. 5 

•28 

— 


2 Card tenters 

43 

*24 


2 Card strippers 

43 

1 -24 

1 *20 

— 

3 Drawing tenters .. 

10 

-20 



2 Slubber tenters 

4 

perhk. 

1 -15 

110 

3 Intermediate tenters 1 

> 7 

1 -135 

•15 

123 

430 

1/2 ,, ,, J 

6 Fine frame tenters 1 

r 

[ 19 

•13 

826 

1/3 ,, ,, J 

2 Dofiers 

1 

18 

per hr. 
•15 


1 Roving man 

26 

*22 

— 

1 Roving marker 

26 

•18 

— 

1 Oiler 

38 

•24 


2 Sweepers .. 

_ 

•12 

— 

I One Section man .. 

38 

■32 


1 Two „ 


•30 



Total 

wages 

00 hours Duties 


19‘80 To do tackling work on opening 
and waste machines, pickers, 44 
cards and grind. 

10 • 20 To help around drawings and oil all 
cards ; to assist in doffing full cans 
irom cards. 

12 -00 d'o run 3 waste machines, and assist 
man running opening machines 

12-00 To run opening machine, oil and 
clean. 

33-60 1 man to take care of 2 breakers, 

doft laps on them and to feed laps 
to 3 finisher pickers; 1 man to doff 
laps on 3 finisher pickers and put 
them on elevator to card room. 
Both men clean their machines. 

28-80 1 man to take care of 23 cards, the 

other 22 , to put their laps on 
cards, to clean and oil, but will only 
doff cans from the 18 cards that are 
put in the present picker room. 

14*40 To strip 3 times daily on 43 cards, 
to pick up notes and fly, to sweep 

3 times daily oil hangers, and to 
clean oiler heads. 

36-00 1 man to put in card sliver for 30 

del. of breaker drawings, and to 
assist in doffing cans from cards ; 
1 man to doff cans from 30 del. of 
breaker drawings and to creel in on 
the back of 30 del. of finisher draw¬ 
ings ; 1 man to doff cans from 30 
del. of finisher drawings and to put 
them back of slubbers. 

16*50 

16*60 

64*50 

107*38 To run 3 machines each. 

To run 1 fine frame and 1 inter¬ 
mediate. 

18- 00 To doff on all fine frames and help 

in general cleaning. 

13*20 

10*80 

14*40 To oil slubbers, intermediates, fine 
frames, drawings, hangers and to 
brush dowm. 

14-40 

19- 20 To overhaul, scour drawings, 1 fine 

frame, intermediate and slubl:>er 
each week, to fix on 10 drawings, 

4 slubbers, 7 intermediates and 
19 fine frames. 

18.00 


$491*78 
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Automatic Looms?.... 

Yes, but RUTI ones! 

^INCE 1899 u)e have utpplicd more 
than 34,000 One Shuttle (Northrop 
and Sieinen) and 1,900 More Shuttle 
Automatic Looms, This is YOUR 
security as well as oars. 


RUTI MACHINERY WORKS 

Atoliera do ('on.sinicsiion Itiiti 
Su(5ccsHiori do Gawpard, 

RUTI (Zurich), SWITZERLAND 


Looms and Wcavinj* Machines for Silk, LoUon, Linen, etc. 
Automatic Looms. Dobhics and Jacquard Machines. 
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uce your 


I N this issue some details are con¬ 
tained winch show how and why 
our competitors are beating us. : : 

In the majority of cases HIGHER 
. PRODUCTIVE capacity and 
LABOUR-SAVING Machinery 

are involved. 

Preparation of yarn for weaving is a process which, hitherto, has been 
non-profit producing, but a necessary evil. 

In order to convert these p)roce.sses into profit-earning, it would be well 
for you to investigate very closely—■ 

BARBER-COLMAN 

WARP-TYING MACHINES 

for Tying-in instead of Twisting-in 
Warps. 

WARP DRAWING-IN 

MACHINES for drawing-in up to 
8 shafts. 

HAND KNOTTERS for 

Winders. 

also AUTOMATIC WINDERS and 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 

Which reduce cost of Winding and 
Warping approximately |d. per lb. 

Barber Colman, Ltd. 

Moresland Road, Brooklands, 

MANCHESTER 
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NUMBER OF MACHINES—SPEEDS— PRODUCTION. 
SPINNING. R.M.P. Front 



Spitidlc 

roll lbs. lbs. per 

No. of Back 

Efficiency 

Yarn No speed speed yarn spindle 

spindles stock 

percentage 

26^swarp .. .. O/tOO 

117 31,200 3*20 

9,752 4-40 

92 

tJO's filimg .. . . 8.200 

124 2$,480 3-04 

9,378 4*40 

92 

Id.y 

]• SMlVIliS. 

59,080 

19,120 



Single K.P.M. lu’ont 



bint' or spindle 

roll lbs. lbs. per 

No. of Back 

Efficiency 

Hank 

Roving double speed 

spetid yarn spindle 

spindles stock 

peireiiiage 

4*40 (warp) -. I kuible 1,200 

liO 00,881 20*86 

2,918 1*25 

91 

Intenncdiatc 




P2r> 

850 

143 01,490 90-03 

078 -47 

82 

Slubbeis. 




“4 7 

625 

185 62.105 280 

214 -TSgr 

76 

FlNISHin^ DRAWING. 






Front 





roll lbs. per 

No. of Back 

Efficiency 

(inun Sliver 

speed delivery 

deliveries stock 

percentage 

•73 


250 2,327 

27 •72gr. 

75 

Ureaker Pi awing. 




•72 


250 2.295 

27 -56 gr. 

75 



Pofler lbs. i^er 



Cards 


speed card 



•50 


10-0 1,620 

42 13-60Z. 

90 

Fmishcr Pickers. 






R.P.M. Blows 





beater per 

lbs. per No. of 

Efficiency 



speed m. 

picker machines 

percentage 

13*5 07 . lap 

. , 800 50 

28.000 2 

75 



SPINNING ROOM. 


No. 

Position 


Rale per week Total wages 




$ 

$ 

1 

Overseer 


— 

— 

1 

Section man on warp 


21-02 

21*02 

2 

,, ,, filling 

20 • 90 ea. 

41*92 

1 

Overhauler . . 


22-72 

22*72 

2 

Uverhaulors and banders .. 

16*38 ea. 

32*76 

2 

Roving bailieI'S 


10*48 ea. 

20*96 

3 

S wee pels 


7*60 ea. 

22 * 80 

1 

Waste picker 


3-28 

3*28 

1 

C>inil eliMtier 


10*48 

10*48 

1 

Ilobbm c It‘liner 


10*48 

10*48 

1 

Rewimler 


10*48 

10*48 

i 

ikind boy 


6*55 

6*55 

I 

Roller co\'erer 


18-34 

18*34 

10 

1 Jodtus 


10-38 t^a. 

103*80 


I’lic niglil rtMcix c a 10 pc 


rtsat. bonus iii addition to Iho above wages* 


DAY RUN. 


Spiiulles 

Si tics 


A vt*rago 

Sitlo.s 


Average 


per 

per 

Spinners 

we<^ kly 

per 

Gleaners 

weekly 

Total 

spinner 

.spnincr 

required 

wage 

I' 

cleaners required 

wage 

wages 

$ 

60*00 

1,800 warp 

15 

4 

15-00 




1,560 

13 

2 

13-00 

36 

2 

9-00 

26-00 

18-00 





14 

1 

3 • 50 

3*50 

1,456 filling 

14 

6 

15*00 




90*00 

1,248 „ 

12 

1 

12*75 

3<» 

2 

9-0(^ 

12*75 

18-00 





24 

1 

tbOO 

6*00 








$234*25 






Night nin 

, 234*25 
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CLOTH INSPECTION AND BALING, 


60 hours. 



No of 

Wages 


Position 

hands 

per week 

Duties 

Overseer 

.. 1 

v 

Supervisor ol cloth room operation and 

help. 

Brusher 

.. i 

14-40 

Operates bmsMng machine and sews 
cloth into large rolls. 

Balers 

2 

14-40 

Make up all rolls for sliipment, wiap 
rolls and stencil them. 

Singer 

. . 1 

14-40 

Singes cloth and trucks rolls to store¬ 
house. 

Stitcher men 

Roll dofler .. 

.. 1 

14-40 

Doffs rolls for girls, bags up rags once 
a week, also oils shafting hangers. 

Inspectors .. 

.. S 

12-00 

Burl and inspect cloth. 


Cost, 

^232-80 



Runs day only 60 hours 

About 58,000 lbs. or 260,000 yds. cloth. 


Position 

Section man 
Yarn man .. 
Spoolers 


SPOOLERS (500 Spindles). 

60 hours. 

No. of Wages 

hands per week 

$ 

1 18-00 

1 12-00 

10 12 • 92 each (average wage as on piece-work basis). 


WARPERS (7 Warpers). 

60 hours. 

No. of Wages 

Position hands per week 

$ 

Warper tenteIS .. 2 15-60 ea. 

Creelcrs .. .. 2 13‘65ea. 

About 60,000 lbs. per week. 

Day—60 hours per week. 

Night—57J hours per week. 

Night operators receive 10 per cent, extra over the above rates. 


Position 


Slasher man 
Helper 


No, 0 Wages per week 
hands Day run Night run 
I $ 

1 21-60 21-60 Operates slashers. 

1 15-00 15-00 Mixes size, helps slasher man put 

on .sets and doffs beams. 


The day run is figured on a 60-hoiir week. 

The night run is figured on a 57-hour week. 

All night help receive 10 per cent in addition to the weekly wage. 
2 slashers. 



LABOUR 
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Cuts 
per % 
week Eft'. 

"41 

CO 
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X) 

22 

■*+< 

05 

CO 

CO 

05 

CKi 

t-H 

174 94 

1 II 

lO 

1 ci 11 

Cost per; 

Cuts 

l^r 

loom 

per 

tveek 

CO 

00*9 

iTj 

■o 

»o 

05 

CO 



Speed 

of 

looms 

149 

133 

133 

133 



Yds. 

per 

lb. 

o 

r— ^ 

»o 

Cl 

lO 

4i 

CO 

§ 

Cl 




>» 

s 


X 

Cl 

X 

g 

tt 

*c3 

S 


X 

Cl 

y 


X 

8 


CO 

X 

CO 

o 


►i'S I 2 :S gj ^ I i 


Total cost .. .. .. .. §1*2439 

Total weaving cost j^r week . .§523*660 
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WEAVING 

LABOUR 

ORGANIZATION. 


440 looms. 

Day run—CO hours per week. 

Wages 

Position 

No. of 
hands 

per week 

1 

Duties 

Overseer 

1 


Has general supervision of weaving and 
slashing operations and help 

Fixers 

5 

25-00 

Fix looms, take out leases and put in 

Smash hands 

5 

15-00 

warps. 

Mend m all smashes and start up new 
warps after fixers. 

Filling men 

2 

9-60 

Put filling up at looms. 

Quill men . . 

2 

9-60 

Pick up empty quills and take them to 
spinning room. 

Loom cleaners 

3 

12-00 

Clean looms, sweep floors and take care 
of waste 

Shaft man .. 

1 

9-60 

Does all oiling on hangers for shafting, 
and also does all overhead cleaning. 

Loom oiler .. 

1 

9-GO 

Oils all looms. 

Janitor 

1 

7-20 

Looks after cleanliness ot sink room, 
toilets and spare floor spaces. 

Weavers 

.. 10 

22-50 

Weave, mend in broken yarn, and start 
looms, weave at back of looms 

Battery girls 

. . 30 

10-50 

Put filling m batteries for weavers. 

Cloth boy .. 

1 

12*50 

Takes oft cloth for weavers and delivers 
it to cloth room. 

Lease-out man 

1 

18-50 

Takes out leases when warps run out, 
brings new warps and puts them back 
on looms for fixers. 


A bonus of 

5 per cent, is 

paid for production. 


A bonus of 

10 per cent. 

IS paid for quality. 


GOST 

Process 

Opening and Picldng 
Cards and drawing 
Slubbers . • 
Intermediates 
Roving 
Spinning warp 
Spinning weft 
Spooling . • 

Warping .. 

Slashing 
Drawing-in 
Total warp—Burden 
Labour 


-^DOLLARS PER LB. 


'■J'otal weft- 


-Rurdcn 

Labour 


Depreciation 
Heat and humidity 
Insurance . • 

Light and power 
Repairs 
Supplies 
Taxes 

Mill Expense 
Motor truck 
Property, Plant and Maintenance 
Shipping and Warehousing . . 
Super, and Clerical .. 

Village Maintenance 


Burden 

Labour 

0-00282 

0*00197 

0-00659 

0-00434 

0-00131 

0*00249 

0-00219 

0-00423 

0-00526 

0-00765 

0-02207 

0-02195 

0-03007 

0-03533 

0-00373 

0-00924 

0-00251 

0-00438 

0-00526 

0-00309 

0-00136 

0*00288 

0-06656 


0-07578 



0*14234 

()• 05570 


0-06092 



0-11662 

5 PER LB. 



0*01975 


0*00224 


0*00259 


0*01558 


0*01272 


0*00450 


0*00533 


0-00152 


0-00085 


0-00072 


0-00111 


0-00650 


0-00019 
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MILL No» 9 (South), 

The mill belongs to a Company which has its principal mills in the 
North. It was an experiment to find out whether the South has really a 
great advantage over the North. The experiment has definitely proved the 
advantage. 

'riiis mill makt'S a good many cloths for export. We saw jeans, drills 
and sheetings parked in tuisses, marked for .shipment to Zanzihai, Madras, 
Calnitta, Bombay, Karachi, and several Souili and Central American 
Republics. 

The mill has 23,000 spindles, average 15’s twist, and 800 looms, with 
35 ins. to 44 ins. reed space. All looms had “ Draper ’’ feeler motion, weit- 
fork stop. 

Working hours in this State are 60 per week, night work only in section 
of card room. 

Present production, wages paid, staffing of machines are given in the 
following statement :— 


LABOUR COSTS : 


Opening and Picfcing. 

Hands 

Hours 

'fotal Wages 

Cotton opeiKU's 

1 

52 

19*10 

Waste men .. 

1 

55 

9*05 

J oxers.. 

1 

OS 

15*30 

Picker hands 

3 

189 

35*20 

Sweeper 

1 

00 

0*05 


7 


.'ii;75*30 

Total production : 82,447 lbs. Cost 

per lb.: 

Cents 0*0713. 

Card Room. 

Hands 

Hours 

Total Wages 

Overseers 

I 

00 

.150 *00 

Second hand 

1 

00 

25*00 

Section hands 

2 

IM 

31*50 

Grmflers 

2 

120 

42*00 

Card hands .. 

. ! ?) !! 

295 

07*80 

Card strippers 

4 

238 

50*25 

Drawing 

r> 

284 

50*05 

Slubbers 

4 

253 

87*80 

Roving i fames 

13 

753 

203*00 

Roving men ., 

1 

72 

14*30 

()ilers 

1 

00 

12*00 

Sweepers 

2 

118 

11*80 

Cmieral help 

3 

170 

38*70 


4t 


$090*80 


'botal prodU('i ion : 71)J Sfi (\»st per 1!>. : ('(‘iibs 0 *8800. 


ING Room. 

Hands 

I fours 

1 Vital Wage. 

()V(*rs<*ers 

1 

00 


Sta'oml hand 

1 

00 

25*00 

Section hands 

4 

244 

75*00 

Oilers 

3 

152 

31*50 

Banders 

2 

123 

25*85 

Roving men .. 

4 

242 

42*05 

Head do tier .. 

1 

00 

15*00 

Warp doffers 

5 

300 

08*05 

Filling doffers 

15 

899 

173*70 

Waxp spinners 

20 

.. L200 

199*90 

Filling spinners 

13 

750 

152*85 

Sweepers 

4 

.. 233 

20*35 

General help 

4 

245 

47*55 


77 


$933*40 

Total prodm'iion : 78,333 lbs. 

Cost per lb.: 

Con Is 1-1910. 
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Spoolers Hands 

Section man .. . . . . 1 

Spoolers .. .12 

Tancjle yarn, hand ] 

Yarn man .. . . . 1 

Sweeper ., .. . . 1 

blours 

67 

695 

54 

56 

61 

Total Waja^es 
,S20 • 10 

131*10 

10 • 80 

11*20 

6*10 

16 


S179*30 

To:al prod action: 42,537 lbs. Cost per lb, * 

Cents 0 4215 

Warping. Hands 

Warpers . . . . . 2 

Creelers . . . . . . 4 

Beam men .... 4 

General help . 1 

Hours 

110 

220 

230 

60 

Total Wages 
$25*30 

44*00 

41*40 

9-90 

11 


$120*60 

Total production : 43,852 lbs Cost per lb 

: Cents 0*2750 


Slashing and Drawing In. 

Hands 

Hours 

Total Wages 

Slashers tenders 

2 

171 

$58*55 

Slasher helpers 

!! 1 

83 

20*75 

Tymg-m men 

2 

128 

40*15 

Tymg-in helpers 

!! 1 

55 

11*00 

Drawing-m hands .. 

5 

300 

64*10 


11 


$194*55 

Total production : 

54,371 lbs. 

Cost per lb, : 

Cents 0*3578. 


Weaving. 

I'lands 

Hours 

Total Wage 

Overseer 

1 

(>0 

$50*00 

Second hands 

2 

82 

36*00 

Loom fixers .. 

10 

589 

210*35 

Weavers 

28 

.. 1,698 

477*25 

Smash hands 

4 

.. 251 

51*40 

Warp men 

4 

245 

64*40 

Battery hands 

IS , 

.. 1,111 

211*50 

Filling men .. 

2 

120 

19*80 

Quill men 

. ! .'. 10 

585 

75*00 

Loom cleaners 

4 

230 

. . 38*05 

Oiler .. 

1 

60 

12*00 

Sweepers 

3 

180 

18*00 

General help 

8 

480 

102*00 


95 


$1,365*75 

Total production : 82,664 lbs. 

Cost per lb. : 

Cents 1 * 6542. 
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rioui Room. 

Hands 


liouis 

I'otai Wage's 

i )vci -.eej* 

1 


60 

J35-00 

Cloth cIhh ker 

1 


65 

21*15 

( aleiider band 

1 


67 

I6-I0 

1 load insfioctor 

1 


62 

18* (50 

Inspe< ton. 

s 


502 

80*35 

Palei':.. 

1 


60 

M-IO 

S(‘\vcr,s 

1 


6)0 

13-80 

rnand<‘m 

1 


(55 

15-25 

St il< hers 

1 


(50 

10*20 

koidi-rs 

1.) 


134 

31*50 

SwHa'i'ku* 

T 


(50 

10*50 

(h'lieral help 

2 


134 

31*50 


21 



$298*05 

'Pola] proiluction ; 

73,730 lbs. 

('< ».sl 

pel II). : 

(Viils 0- 1042. 


'Fotiil produc'live operatives, 282. 'I'otal wa^es, f3,868.75. La])()ur cost 
per poutul, based on w('ave-i()om production, (cuts 4.6797 2.3398 pence. 


CiKNKKAL. 

K<^pair d(‘pt. 
Wat(dinu‘n 
lureuK'n 
Wanda >us(‘ 
Yard . . 
Su[)pl3' loom 
Shippin.ty 
Scruhbini^ 
Sail* waste 
Miscella neous 


ix‘ss il(‘: 


Ibinds 

9 

*■> 

1 

ir, 

*> 

8 

r> 

2 
(i 

47 

s as liKt('<I below 


1 lours 

'i'otai Wage 

56 1 

,$195*75 

1(59 

28*75 

85 

17*00 

124 

32-80 

827 

188-35 

103 

25-10 

1 (55 

28-80 

280 

55*25 

124 

17*20 

379 

91 *(50 


680*60 


300*80 


$379*80 


('o.si peril).: ('(Uils 4-599 


dotal inaiiufjudnriiiji); pay roll : 329, 'Fot.il wapc'.s : I‘ollars 4,243• 59. 
La4>our cost per lb., l)ased <jii w<'ave rooni production : 

('('ids b'ldtlF) 2*r)6t)8 pence, 
flours run : <>(). No. of spindh'.s lun : 21,775 avviw^v. 


Pounds production baled 73,739 
Yards production f)aled 196,876 
Average number yarn 14-895'.s 


Varn.s 

13* 50 Warp 
22 • 90 War]) 

13- 20 We ft 
10 ‘ 60 „ 

14- 20 „ 

14-71 
IP 93 „ 

I6d)0 „ 

16*25 „ 

7*75 „ 

28*00 „ 


vSpindles 

(average) 

2,589 

1,248 

2,947 

381 

485 

416 

901 

1,040 

208 

104 

1,450 
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For both warp and weft they have, on an average, one tenter to 832 
spindles, which is very low; they earn $12.00 for 60 hours; do their own 
cleaning and creeling. 

Warp, 2 ms. ring; 1\ ins. travelse. Weft, H ms. ring; 81 ins. traverse. 

Cards : Four breakers, 6 finishers; three men and one tackier; all black 
men in this room. Wages, cents per hour; the tackier gets 20 cents. 

Only in the blowing room and in the dyehouse are blacks working. 
The sweeping of the mills in the South is done by black people. 

96 cards, four card hands; wage, I cent per card per hour; take off 
cans. One lap man,^ 23 cents per hour; two grinders, 35 cents per hour; two 
strippers. One overseer to whole card room; pay $50.00 for 60 hours and 
free house. 

Winding. 75 spindles per wander; $12.00 for 60 hours. 

Warmer Mills. Two tenters to nine machines (one four and other five 
machines); 20 cents per hour. Four creeler hands, same speed of warping 
mills as in Lancashire. 

Slashers. One man each, 25 to 33 cents per hour. One foreman slasher 
and tying-in, $30.00 per week of 60 hours. 

Weaving overseer, $50.00. Two second hands, one $25.00 and the 
other $30.00. 

The spinning overseer looks after spinning, spooling and warping; he 
has only one second hand, $50.00. One spooling and warping tackier. 

Kinds of Goods Made • Jeans, 96 x 64; drills 72 x 84, 72 X 50, 
80 X 48; twills, 86 x 58, 88 x 40, 88 x 38, 94 x 42. 

The jeans are being sold in the Far East. They allowed us to see the 
costing calculations of these, viz., 72 x 48, 13i’s x 13'Fs, with cotton at 
20 cents per yard to produce this cloth (=6.38d. per yard). 

The drills have 131’s warp, and weft anything from 7’s to 19^s. 

For de'^reciation and ufkeef they calculate $1.50 per year per spindle. 
For all taxes they reckon 28 cents per spindle. 

At the present time they do not pay taxes; they were given, five years’ 
exemption of taxes. When that lime expires they will have to pay 35 cents 
in ail. The town bought 400 acres of land and presented it to the Company 
when they started the mill (value about $5,000). 

A four-roomed house for the operatives, ail frame houses, very neat, 
costs $1,600 to construct. Rent per room, 75 cents per month. 

Loom Efficiency : 90 per cent.; the looms woik 20 minutes during dinner 
hour; 160 picks, 34 ins.; 165 picks, 30 ms. (They found that this speed pays 
best.) 

The seconds amount to 3 per cent, or 4 per cent. 

All goods made for export are sent first the very long distance to New 
York, and they are shipped from there to all parts of the world. The bales 
had mostly hemp ropes in place of the usual iron hoops. Each bale was 
marked “ American Manufacture.” In view of the nearness of the factory 
to New Orleans and the Panama Canal, it seems a waste of money to 
forward the ready-packed bales first to New York. 

MILL No. 10 (South). 

The welfare work is the outstanding feature, swimming pools, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. 

There are about 8,000 operatives employed in the 10 establishments of the 
firm. There is a profit-sharing system in force. 

If any operative has not been absent for more than two weeks in the year 
he gets a paid holiday. 

Fifty-jfive hours per week. Half-timers. Anyone two minutes late is 
locked out. 

The Company has 2,000 houses. Nobody who belongs to a union is 
allowed to live in a Company’s house. 



Ii8 MEPOirr ON Iim JOURNEY THROUGH UHA. 

College students come to woik in the null duuiig vacations. Quite 
G5 per ccuL of all btudciits in the South earn some kind ol living. The 
students learn in that way what manual work means. The girls ol the 
University act as wait iesses. 

d'his null turns out heavy goods, moh'^kins lot inoloi cais, etc. With 
the exception oi a lew Uioinpton-Knowk's box looms all wcie Diapei looms 
with welt lork stop and leelei motion. 

lUfn lency, SS ti> 00 pm f tmt. As manv as 30 looms to a weavci's and as 
lew as 8. 

The upkeep on tliese heavy goods was given as $2.00 to ?2.5() per 
niontli per loom. The selvedge, as usual, was burnt off by a blow pipe. 

In this mill they were dyeing the raw cotton, and they calculate 
Sulphur black ... . .. 3 cents. 

Labour . . . i ,, 

Waste . II „ 

Total about . . 5 cents pei lb. 

Negro labour is employed in tlic dye-house. 

The black yarn is used for making granchillc doulilcd yarn. 

They seemed pioud of having introduced A'ctx' Usages for Cotton. They 
have started new sections for : — 

Tubular bags, an open-weave bag, canvas structure; principally used by 
laundries. 

In another place they made liaskets of Osnabuigs by stretching the 
tubular cloth over iron or steel fiames. These were used in the mill and are 
sold to other nulls foi doffing purposes, etc. 

The CJiemlle Rug Department interestcul me. They said that it 
had proved to he a paying pioposition. 'L'hey make rugs which aic entirely 
cotton and costing as much as $7.50 retail. The mill sells these rugs to 
stores and shops and avoids cunveiters’ piofils. The chenille yarn is made 
by cutting a loosely woven cloth warpway. There was one man to each 
loom. 

In a mill of this company they had liigh-speecl doubding spindles (3,000 
revolutions per miniiU% and some at 2/10() ievolutions per minute), 41 ins. 
ring. 

They spec'iali/e in this mill cm duels and Osnaburgs, the former Ijeing 

a cloth made with 2, *1 and 0 ply yaim, whilst the latter consists of single 

yarn; both plain wcuivob. 

In tire weaving of tfu's<‘ Inarvy goods they usml a 22 in. shuttle, insii!(‘ 

ccinugated, willi a sliaj) ovm the bobbin; foui looms to a weavtu'; 84 ins, to 

72 ins. vvidcu 

(doth b?olls : 300 yards, vviugbing 800 lbs. wet<‘ on oiu' loll ol llie dinks, 

()00 yards, weiithing abemt 755 I'os,, wcue cm oih‘ I’oU of tln‘ Osnaimigs. 

'The spinning frames w<ue pcmnliar in so far that the loviiig bobbins weie 
Imnging clovvii fioru a ball-h'vuing liolder, and not in any way fasterunl at 
the bottom. 'Fluaie fjal! Ixmiing liohhus are mad(‘ by the lv<4i[)S(‘ '.rextile 
Devicers, Inca, Uliniia, Nc‘vv York, and cosl only 20 cents each. They reduc'e 
friction, and wme said to Ik* vvi‘11 worth the nion<*y. 

They werr* gidlirig b/alUhearmg sets for the flyer frame's from the 
Societe Franeo-Alsac ieiuup Mulhouse; (he stiindle rests on three balks a 
simple contrivance costhig 20 cents per spindle. 

Owing to the extern.!ve vyelfaie work, wages at these mills are slightly 
lower than in other parts ol the State. 

MILL No* 11 (South), 

60,000 spindles, 1,570 looms, Draper, produce 15,000,000 yards cloth; 
12 looms per weaver, c:oarse weft, Init uj> to 20 looms per weaver. Weavers 
fill their own batteries, earning $16.00 to $18.00 per week. Cloth produced : 
36 ins. to 72 ins., diills, twills, sheetings and sateens. 750 operatives; only 
#ne shift 
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In this mill they have an automatic cleaner travelling over the ring 
frames, with two arms, blowing comx)ressed air; the whole apparatus 
hanging from a rail on the ceiling. It was called Buchanan Auto-cleaner, 
made by Firth, Smith & Co., Boston. They like this apparatus, and are 
equipping the whole mill with it. The manager told us that this apparatus 
allowed a girl to look after two additional sides. 

Weaving room humidity, 85(outside temperature, over 90°). One 
ring-frame tenter looks after 12 X 120 spindles. 

In their welfare work they had a nursery where mothers could leave 
their children, paying 10 cents per day. 

330 houses belong to the mill; the rent was 40 cents per room per week. 
Average, four rooms—electric light, sewer, hot and cold water, but no 
bathroom. 

They spin 3’s to 30^s weft; 14’s to 26’s twist. 

Weavers’ wage $16.00 to 118.00 per 57 hours. 

The workpeople looked neat and well dressed. They were stated to he 
saving and taking up shares in the Company on the instalment system. 

MILL No. 12 (South), 

Cloths made : Fancy shiitings, voiles, silk and cotton. Cotton used, 
liins. Pima, 

Up to 12 looms per weaver of cloth with 30 shafts; different boxes. 

No extra wage for artificial silk. The manager works out what pro¬ 
duction should be and fixes the wage rate. Weavers earn about |22.00. 

Efficiency, 77 per cent, on Crompton-Knowies box looms; 80 per cent, 
on Draper looms. 2/100’s is being used here. 

In the combing they take out 16 per cent, waste, altogether 30 per cent, 
waste from liins. to liins. Pima. Combers receive #17.00 to #18.00. 
Tacklers, 75 to 100 looms, #27.00. 

Carding and spinning are the only departments which work at night, 50 
per cent. 

52,864 spindles spinning 55/60’s average go up to lOO’s. Celanese and 
viscose are being extensively used. 

2,070 Draper looms; jacquards gave some trouble; Draper looms 
satisfied; for artificial silk put band inside the magazine; use midget feeler. 

Ring tenter, 14 to 16 sides x 112 spindles per operative. 

They buy practically all their requirements of cotton m September and 
October. 

Sell 5 per cent, commission and 3 per cent, credit guarantee. 


We have never seen any gassing in «nny of the mills in U.S..Al., though 
the process is known. 

MILL No. 13 (South). 

In South Carolina working hours for female labour are fixed at 55 per 
week, and no work in meal times is allowed; but whilst we were there girls 
came in 20 minutes before time and prepared work—doffing, creeling. 

75° to 80° humidity. 

The Franklin process of cheese dyeing was used (i.e., a steel spring with 
canvas stocking inside each cheese). 

Spinning, 12 to 18 sides x 128 spindles per tenter. 

50,000 spindles day and night shift. 1,800 looms, of which 736 were 
Draper automatic, and balance Crompton-Knowies box looms. 

100’s. 12-hank bobbins. 

Waste in combing, 16 per cent, white cotton, 18 per cent. Pima cotton. 
All fine goods, similar to previously described mill (No. 12). 

Up to 16 looms per weaver. 

“ Whitin ” cleaning, opening and blowing machinery. 
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MILL No. 14 (South) 


The Ultra-Modern Cotton Mill of 
Chicopee (near Gainesville, Georgia). 

The Chicopee MMiuifactiiiing Corponuion <»f Gcoigia, Chicopee, ih a firm 
solely producing products lor sanitary purposes, and therefore they have 
been lavish in expending money in order to provide evety kind of cleanly 
safeguard. 

The mill is situated about 31 miles from Gainesville, a town of 12,000 
inhabitants; 3,500 acres of an old plantation were bought by the company, 
and this has been transformed into the estate with its mill, nearly one-fifth 
of a mile long, its village on undulated ground, traversed by many tar- 
macadamecl loads (where four motor-cars can travel abreast)tliere aie 
some expelimcntal farms, an own water reservoir, etc., of which I shall 
speak later. 

The mill building is a long, fiat, buck constriution, relieved here and 
there with white-enamel tiled bordeis, but very little buck is visible; the 
main impression is windows from top to liottom, endless rows of them.^ A 
green lawn extending all along the building mat('h(‘s the brick building. 
The main building is a shed, but not with a saw-toothed I'oof, but fiat, with 
the centre portion laiscd, and light is allowed to enter also from where 
the two sections of the loof meet. Only the war'ehouse at the end of the 
main building has two stoiies. 

In the power-house there arc oil-liurrung boileis, srrlely for the purpose 
of heating the mill and for slashing, hdeetric power at 1 cent per kilowatt 
IS supplied by the Georgia Light and Power iStation, whidi generates its 
power by water, but maintains a large steam-power unit as a safeguard 
in case of drought. 

The machine shop Iniilding occupies 20,000 square feet of floor space, 
including also the offices, supply stores and switchboards. 

There are six entrance towois to the main mill building, in which are 
situated the toilet facilities, cloak and dressing rooms for men and women. 
Here the operatives change into woiking uniforms, which are washed and 
ironed in the modern laundry of the mill. 

As one enttu's through any of these red brick towers one is surprised 
at the immensity of the one inside room, covering five acres; it is 17 feet 
high to the (‘lives, 954 fei't long, 236 feel wid(‘. On this on<‘ iloor tlu‘ whole 
of the output of 42,240 spindh's, iiududing waiping and slashing, is handled. 

It is tlie only mill, to my knowh‘(lge, th<‘ walls ai(,‘ white‘(‘Tiani(dl(‘d 

liie; here again rl(‘anliness wois the of)j(*('( of the (inn. 'Fhe regiment of 
windows aia* glaz(‘d witli actinic' glass, which rcgluces the glare tliat is 
generally a handicap in southern ('limates; all tin' wiml(»w fiames aie of 
steed (‘oust nut ion. 

The floors have bc'en constructed of a cinder bed, bonded with asphalt 
and covered with concrete; on this rest two layers of wood flooring, and a 
final surface of maple. 

The ceilings are painted white, and are insulated by Celolcx to keep 
the mill warm in winter and cool in summer. Yellow pinewood columns 
support the roof. 

All the main steam pipes and electric feeders run under the floor in 
tunnels, measuring 2.,450 feet, almost half a mile; a railroad runs along this 
tunnel, which is 6 feel high and perhaps 4 feet wide. 

All the operations of the mill being on one level floor, there is no need for 
hoists; one operation is handed on to the other with the utmost case. 

The ground for the building was broken on DiX'ember 1st, 1926; in less 
than seven months, on June 15th, 1927, the construction work had been 
completed and machinery was being put into place, enabling them to start 
producing within one year that the first sod was turned over. 
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One of the Operatives’ four-roomed Mouses of the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., G<ilncsvl! 
contalriinc: living-room, three bed-rooms, kitchen and bath-room 


Roving Frames in the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., 
Gainesville, Ga, 
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Fales & Jenckes’ Spinning Frames in the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., Gainesville, Ga. 










Draper 40in.» Model K, Looms, Chicopee Manufacturing Co,, Gainesville, Ga,^ 
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The machineiv and ecjiiipaiont used is, of course, of the latest type which 
Amcncan textile machinists can piodme. The suppliers were 

Carding loom and drawing room : Saco Lowell Shops. 

Roving : Wuonsoc'ket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Spinning ; Kalc's & Jenks Machinery Co. 

Winding: Univeisal Winding Co. 

Warping : T. C, Lntwistle Co. 

Slashing ; Saeo l.owell Shops. 

Looms • Draper Corporation. 

Cloth-room machinery : Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transformers, motors, switchboards : General Electric Co. 

Spnnkleis and air conditioning , Giinnell Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

There are two shifts being worked, each 47.1 hours. 

Technical Notes. 

Every machine, even the cards, is run by an individual motor. All 
machinery luns day and night. 

Output pci week, 95,()(){) Ihs. cloth, averaging 12 yards per pound. 

Three automatic openers and five finishers, attended to by three men. 

42,240 ring spindles, s])inning half ,30’s twist and half 40’s weft yarns 
from 1 in. to 1 1/32 in. cotton (Amcncan standard length) from Arkansas 
and Oklahoma; 4-64 twist per inch; 54-lca test. 

Draft is 5-9 for twist and 7-25 for weft. 

Every frame has 264 spindles, L] in. and !« in. ring diameter, 61 in, 
traverse. Space between frames, 3.1- ft. 

A girl attends to 12 sides, a hoy to 10 sides, hut during night the average 
is 14 sides. Average wage for these operatives works out to 13 to 15 dollars 
per week of 471 hours actual time spent in mill. 

Laliour cost on 30’s twist was given as being about 3 cents per pound only. 

In the whole mill they employ seven doffers, viz., three on the 21,000 
twist spindles and tour on the 21,000 weft spindles; wage for doffers, about 
118 per week. 

The spindles start with 9,600 revolutions per minute, and run at an 
average of 10,300 after some yarn has l>een put on the bobbins; speed of 
front rollers, 123/127 r.p.m. 

Ten Lee.sona Universal winding frames are used. 

The warping mills, by T. G. Entwistle, Lowell, run at 300 yards per 
minute; the warps are 1,426 ends 30’s, 30,000 yards. 

4,000 yards on a beam; each beam has 20-in. flanges. 

Three Saco Jmwell slashers, walh extra large drums, were giving satis¬ 
faction. 

1,000 looms— all Draper’s Northrop without feeler motion. Cloth is 40 in. 
and 42 ins. wide, 20 x 16 and 44 X 40; 30’s and 40’s; 165 picks per minute. 
Surgical-bandage cloth is the main production. 

One weaver to 90 looms, .and one battery filler to the same number of 
looms; one tackier to 142 looms. 

Wages of the weavers average $12 per week, 10 per cent, extra during 
night. This rate is paid to any ordinary labourer. For each department 
th§re is an overseer, receiving |50 per week and three section men 
(foremen) receiving $21 per week. 

Maintenance, power and labour are calculated at 10 cents per pound, 
reckoning 12 yards cloth to the pound. 

The cotton warehouse has storage capacity for 8,000 hales. This ware- 
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Telephone No. : 173S City. Telegrams : ** Esperance, Manchester^' 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MlIJ'S I'l.ATTINC KHHI), IIHAI.I) AND WIKB WORKS 

Varley Street. Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 

Polished Reed Wire ‘Se.V"cS”» 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 

DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 

TETIDW’S “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 

Expanding Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 

Specially Mag expanding Combs for artlficinl silk. 


-WORRALL’S- 

TEXTILE DIRECTORIES 

Published Annually for more than 40 YEARS. 


COTTON. 

The Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Directory 
for Lancashire. 

The Continental Directory 
of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers. 


HOSIERY. 

Worral’s Textile Directory of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales 

witili Wio Doinhiions of 
AustraKa, Canada and New Zealand. 

WOOL. 

The 

Yorkshire Textile Directory. 


Write for particulars : 

JOHN WORRALL LIMITED 

OLDHAM LANCASHIRE 
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house is the only two-storied building; it has brick walls inside and ferro¬ 
concrete outside; the roof is of wood. 

A recreation hall 60 X 100 feet adjoins the warehouse; it has excellent 
maple flooring. Next to the recreation hall^ which is also used for a 
gymnasium, are a number of shower baths. 

The mill starts work at 7 a.m. on Mondays, and the machinery does not 
stop until noon on Saturday. The operatives are only 47.1 hours per shift in 
the mill; they take their time for meals in sections; thus’the lunch interval 
begins at U a.m., whilst some operatives begin their lunch only at 1 p.m. 
Those who remain in the mill have to give also attention to the machines 
of the absentees. 

There did not appear to be any undue haste or hustle in the mill; in fact, 
several operatives were seated on stools. 

On the employment list are, in all, 475 operatives, i.e., about half for 
each shift. 

The whole mill, particularly the weave room, looked empty of people; it 
is like one automaton. 

The most difficult work for the management is the purchase of the 
cotton. 

The well-known firm of Johnson & Johnson takes the whole of the 
output, and sells the bandages to all parts of the world. They cannot 
produce sufficient cloth in their various mills and buy some cloth in 
England, at a much higher rate than it costs to produce in U.S.A. 

The humidity aimed at is . 55*^ m the card room, 65in the spinning 
room, and 75° m the weaving room. 

Chicopee Village. 

Chicopee Village is as different from most mill communities as the 
mill itself is different from most mills. It is a village of beauty, healthful¬ 
ness and home-like comfort—a community planned in advance and laid out 
in detail by landscape architects and engineers. 

It is a village of rolling hills and winding roadways rather than a flat, 
uninteresting network of straight streets. It is a village of fine pavements, 
modern street lights, perfect drainage, sanitary sewers, well-kept lawns, 
flowering shrubs and shady trees. 

Through the centre of this property runs the Appalachian Scenic High¬ 
way—the main highway from Washington, D.C., through Gainesville, to 
Atlanta. The village streets branch off from^ this main highway and wind 
up through hills which form a natural drainage and shed water on all 
sides. The ground is dry and high and commands a pleasing view of the 
surrounding country. 

In addition to paved streets and concrete sidewalks, storm sewers are 
provided for the roadways, while all houses are connected with a sanitary 
sewerage system and a modern disposal plant. The extent of these sewers 
is indicated by the fact that 75 railway carloads of tile piping were required 
for their construction. 

An additional 20 carloads of cast-iron pipe have been used in the con¬ 
struction Qf a modern water supply and Are protection system. 

The electric street lights are of the latest and most ornamental type 
with no unsightly wires overhead. xAIl village wiring is underground, and 
10 carloads of material were required to construct the conduits in which 
these wires are buried. When wires are run underground in this way they 
cannot ,be short circuited or blown down by storms. Their concealment, 
moreover, improves the appearance of all streets and houses, while the 
landscape architects have given every other possible consideration to the 
symmetry and beauty of this ideal mill community. 

All houses are within short walking distance of the mill while, for 
connection with other towns, the mills' own line of buses runs directly to the 
public square in Gainesville. 

Chicopee Homes. 

Two hundred and fifty modern houses are now completed within the 
village limits. They are of 31 different types and, while all are faced with 
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tapestry brick, they arc so varied in size, shape and colour that each has 
individual distinction and possesses none of that sameness and monotony 
so often found in mill communities. 

These 250 houses can accommodate 1,500 people or the families of 500 
workers in the mill. They axe of three-room, four-room and five-room 
construction and are wiicd for electric light, with a drop light in each 
room. Every room, except the kitchen, has a coal grate fix'cplace with 
ornamental mantelpiece, while the kitchen is arranged to take eitlier a coal, 
oil-lmniing or electric stove. 

Every home, moreover, has a bathroom with “ Standard while 
porcelain fixtures and a toilet, liathtub and washbasin piped for running 
water. A Red Crown electric water heater is supplied to furnish the hot 
water. 

The homes, in fact, are new and clean throughout, and wall be so, 
with freshly plastered walls and artistically stained woodwork. There are 
screens in every door and window and iailed porches front and rear. 

The exteriors are built of brick for greater coolness m the summer, 
greater warmth in winter and because the brick looks better and retains its 
new and neat appearance for much longer than a house of wood. The 
roofs, in varied colours, are of finest quality Johns-Manville roofing, which 
is weatherproof and fireproof as well as a good insulation against heat and 
cold. 

The grounds surrounding these houses provide for trim front lawns, 
while blocks of grouped garages have been erected at convenient points for 
the benefit of families who own automobiles. 

Garbage and rctuse is collected daily from every house in the village 
and disposed of in a modem incinerating plant. This collection is made, 
not by simply emptying each (xin into a cart, but by removing the can 
entirely and leaving a ftosh and clean receptacle in its place. 

All in all, these homes meet all modern standards of good living. They 
are rented to all workers lor a moderate sum while, up to certain reasonable 
limits, the water and electric curicnt are supplied to every household 
absolutely free. 

Equal care is taken in providing for 

The Social Life of the Community. 

Two churches arc located in the, village, while six other churches are 
already to be found in Gainesville, only a few miles away. 

A modern school has been erected for the children, in charge of competent 
teachers and under supervision of th(‘ State. 

The social life renties alxait the (Community House, where a laige 
as.sembly hall is available for daneing and for uth(‘r soeia.! gatlun'ings, as 
well as for motion picture shows, gymnasium work and basketball. Keim 
athletic competition has grown up Ixdween the mills throughout this xegion, 
and basketball is one of the most popular sports. 

Behind the Community House there is a splendid outdoor swimming pool 
and tennis courts, together with a larg(‘, athletic fudd laid out as a baseball 
diamond. 

Behind this field, in tuin, thex*e is to h<‘ a large and beautiful park, 
crossed by walks and artistically planted with .shrubbery and trees. 

All public playgrounds are in charge of competent supiuvisors, and 
special provisions will be made to regulate the play of younger children. 
For the benefit of the children, moreover, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
activities are taken up, 

A well-kept store is being operated at Community Centre, It is stocked 
with meats, groceries, fresh eggs, poultry and other daily needs, while 
clothing, household furniture and similar supplies are easily obtainable from 
any of the many stores in Gainesville. 

Fresh milk, upon the other hand, is supplied directly to ea(‘h household 
for, in former mill communities, it has been found that the keeping of 
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cows within or near the village limits has led to uncleanly and unsanitary 
conditions, while the milk obtained from such cows is not always the 
finest or healthiest procurable. 

The Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia has, thereforej 
arranged with a model dairy^ farm to supply the finest quality of fresh milk 
at the actual cost of 'Production. This is more economical than the keeping 
of a cow and the milk is certain to be pure and wholesome. Fresh eggs 
and poultry will also be supplied at cost through the medium of the Com¬ 
munity store. 

The Chicopee Experimental Farms. 

With a view to encouraging the most modern methods of agriculture 
throughout the district, the firm has established experimental farms for 
the scientific culture of long-staple cotton. This is a grade of cotton desired 
by all mills producing quality products. It was formerly grown successfully 
in the vicinity of Gainesville, but the spread of the boll-weevil made it 
necessary to take up the cultivation of quick-maturing varieties. 

The Chicopee experimental farms will make every effort to re-establish 
the growing of Acala long-staple cotton in this region, and four separate 
40-acre tracts are now in cultivation for this purpose. 

A Word of Explanation. 

The Company states in one of its pamphlets :— 

In supplying the capital necessary to create Chicopee mill, village and 
water-supply system, we did not lose sight of the fact that we could have 
built this mill and this community on a smaller tract of land and at a very 
much smaller expense. 

We could, for instance, have used plain painted or unpainted walls 
instead of white-enamelled tile. We could have cut down the number and 
size of windows or used cheaper roofing material or a less substantial floor. 

We could have marked out unpaved streets and have erected wooden 
houses without sewerage or running water. We could have done away 
entirely with bathtubs. 

We did not do any of these things, however,^ for we did not think that 
stick a plan could possibly turn out to he a good mvestment. 

With many years^ experience in mill production, we knew that a good 
home would keep the finest families working with us and that we would 
not have to constantly keep changing hands. We also knew that an 
intelligent God-fearing people would not stay in any village which lacked 
either a good church or good schools. 

We knew, moreover, that good textile mill work could be done only in 
a structure which provides the workers with every modern advantage. We 
knew that properly protected eyesight is of far more value than a few 
dollars saved on windows and walls. We knew that the latest machinery 
is by far the most productive in the hands of skilful workers, and we knew 
that the safety of our workers is as much to be considered as their salary. 

Then too we knew that cleanliness improves, not only personal appear¬ 
ance, but a man^s whole character and makes of him a better worker and a 
more useful and respected citizen. 

We further knew that any man or woman is but half a man or woman 
when half sick. Neither brains nor^ hands can possible be used to best 
advantage unless backed up by bounding health. 

We knew these things and many more, and hence we do not think that 
any step which we have taken is in any way unwarranted extravagance/'* 

Summing Up. 

Starting with a perfectly clean slate in mill, in village and in every 
home, the Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia has taken every 
possible precaution to assure the comfort, safety, health, happiness and 
welfare of its workers. In return for these provisions, we ask every 
employee and every member of his family to keep clean, keep well, keep the 
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peace, keep siriil o])se!vance of the following household, village and mill 

reglllal^oJl^ t- 

IIOUSEIIOLD kEdULATIONS. 

1. Keep washbasins, bathtubs and water closet clean. (Special brushes 

are provided for this purpose.) 

2 . Keep your cook stoves and ice boxes clean. 
d. Kc'Cp walls and ceilings clean in every loom. 

4. Keep porches clean. 

5. Keep screens in wnndows throughout the summer. 

6. Report at once any trouble with the lights or plumbing. 

7 Keep grass on lawns cut, and grounds around house clean and free 
from rubbish. 

8. Do not allow garbage or ashes to collect upon the premises. Rut 

them in the cans provided for this purpose. These cans will be 
(ollected and their contents disposed of daily without charge. 

9. Do not waste water and electric current. Turn off all electric lights, 

watei faucets and electric stoves or heaters as soon as you aie 
thiough with them. 

HI. k'ollow all directions of the visiting nurse when she makes lun 
legulai inspeDion of the piemises. 

RKdULATIONS. 

!. Keep sidewalks swei)t. 

2. Help to keep all streets, parks and playgiounds clean. Do not s<attei 

papers or other rubbish on any pait of the property. 

3. Never park an automobile in front of a fire hydrant. 

4. Do not tamper with fire hydrants or the village telephones. 

5. Do not damage trees, shrubs, roadways or any other public piopcrty, 

6. Cows, mules, horses and goats must not be kept upon the property, 

and household pets must not include a vicious clog or any other 
animal which can menace or annoy your neighbours. 

7. Know where your children are and what they arc doing when not in 

school or in charge of a director at the playgrounds. 

8. Use village telephones to instantly report an outbreak of fiie. 

9. Report immediately to the trained nurse in every case of sickness. 

10. Report all public nuisances, disturbances and violations of the law 

to the Depaitment of Public Safety. 

11. U.^^e villag<‘ telephones to report accidents. 

Mux RECULATU)NH, 

1. During working houis do not leave the de.paitment in which you are 

employed except upon business undertaken with permission or on 
order from the head of that department. 

2. No one is permitted to call you from your woik and you are not 

peimitted to call others from their work except in case of extreme 
emergency. 

3. When leaving the mill always use the exit allotted to the department 

in which you are employed. 

4. Report at once, to the head of your department, any accident or 

breakage of machinery. 

5. Dp not at any time attempt to clean or adjust machinery while same 

is in motion. 

6. Do not smoke or carry matches inside the mill or on the mill 

property. A fire may deprive you of your job and strict observance 
of this rule will help the management protect your job, 

7. Keep all doors closed which bear a notice telling you to do so. 
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8. Keep all toilets clean. They are for your comfort and convenience 

and their cleanliness protects yonr health. Do not, therefore, throw 
waste matter in the bowls. Do not spit on the floor. Do not write on 
the walls. Always flush the bowls after using and, if a toilet gets 
out of order, notify the head of your department immediately. 

9. In order to promote cleanliness and sanitation throughout the mill, 

you are required, during working hours, to wear the standard mill 
uniform. 

Special rules or notices will he fosted on the Mill Bulletin Board 
from time to time and should have the attention of each emfloyee. 

NOTICE TO Heads of Departments. 

A responsible person should be stationed at the door of each department 
as soon as the mill is open and during the noon hour, as well as at the 
time of change of forces. 

Each head of department should report to their respective departments 
five minutes before the time for beginning of work and should remain in 
that department until all employees have departed. 

It is important that all heads of departments shall immediately report 
all accidents, no matter how slight, to the office of the Superintendent. 

In case of illness of any employee, or any member of his or her family, 
from any contagious disease, it shall be the duty of the head of the depart¬ 
ment to report this illness at once to the Superintendent of the mill, giving 
full particulars. 

ARNO S. PEARSE. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH 


(Including Duck ami Tyre Fabrics) 


T(')rALS BY CuUNTRUCS 

I'OK 'niK 1 

ISCAL VI< 

u\H ItNDltD 

JUNE ,30, 

191 : 1 . AND CALICNDAR YFAR 

1927 

Stuin'c : l)cl>aytmn}f oj CuDinicvir, lUfvuait of Uorcii^u 

WcU^hlHiltoH. 

Hud IhuH(\siiu 

('onuHfH (\ 


1913 

1927 


-- A. 

--- ^ 

, .‘ 



Sq. yds. 

Value 

Sq. yds. 

Value 

Austria. . 


% 

28,485 

8,J95 

Azoi*es and Madeira Islands . . 

.t4i,tKS9 

,34,197 

787,611 

87,422 

JMgiuni 

2,384 

507 

13,159 

2.107 

Bulgaria 

:i 1,255 

1,894 



('zecho-SIovakia, 

- 


.3,98! 

5:58 

Den mark 

4,:i9r> 

7,37 

702,707 

14:5,594 

Idrdaiul 

752 

2 , 24:1 

152,159 

43,375 

I'Yauce . 

,‘{2,505 

1,.300 

10,017 

2,(529 

(lerniany 

Dihialtai 

ITIkOSl 

20,752 

90,783 

70(> 

25,544 

270 

(decc'o . , 

IKO.TBl 

15,498 

3,t)2S,27!l 

4 1.3,885 

Hnngaty 



10 

:5 

Iceland. - 



102 

22 

Jialy . . 

1,100 

220 

210,00! 

25,485 

Malta, Gozo and ('vi>rus 

3.422 

:198 


:— 

Netherlands .. 

9,17.3 

2,005 

719,447 

DM ,094 

Norway 

90,710 

l,3,:597 

2,420.:n9 

431,(52 0 

Boland and Dantzig . . 

—. 


5 , 52:1 

1,89(5 

Portugal 

93,()80 

10,555 

91.:i99 

,30,505 

Koimiania 


. ^ 

223,990 

18,877 

.Soviet I-iussia in Iturope 

2,117 

2:57 

97,72! 

9,160 

Spain .. 

0,088 

099 

75,055 

9,790 

Sweden 

20,491 

9,200 

4,37,082 

103,439 

Switzerland 

2,450 

215 

17,184 

3,5.5(5 

Turkty in ICuropt' 

:i,097,582 

221,041 

002,<538 

81,270 

United Kingdom (ICngland) ,. 

2,408,070 

424,12! 

7,(598.980 

2.07(5,772 

Yugoslavia, and Albania, 



510,257 

45,027 

Canada, 

27,121,528 

2.507,:5'l 1 

(52.981.020 

8,rd 2,279 

British 1 londuras 

1,194,101 

80,tNil 

9.5.3,875 

112,(594 

C'osta Ri('a 

:i.tl30,H70 

229,324 

7,511,9,37 

94 8,498 

(hniternala, 

5,201,018 

3,55.590 

11.970,450 

S,<101,5!K3 

Honduras 

8,,309,0:19 

550,978 

9.009,012 

U 1(5,823 

Niea,ragua, 

3,317,707 

227,457 

12,170,525 

1 , 410 , 1:57 

J?anama 

5,101.141 

:i45,:mn; 

7,0,32,701 

910,582 

Salvador 

7,082,448 

,391,* 3:10 

11,089.891 

1,120,888 

Mexico 

2.017,9:m 

350,2,39 

U.042„50l 

1.987,578 

Miquelon and St. Bierre Is, .. 

2.935 

211 

39.545 

9.819 

Ntnvftnindland and Uabnidor 

855,391 

84.898 

1.2:54,008 

202,283 

Bermudas 

104,374 

9,220 

215,450 

37,379 

Barbados 

203 . 1:19 

22.520 

521,219 

72,197 

Jamaica 

0.384,407 

449.509 

1.3,480,217 

3,30(5.885 

Trinidad and 'i'obago 

1,380.750 

90.442 

2,405,700 

201.084 

Other British West indies .. 

2,250,002 

100,198 

2.812.08H 

34(5,509 

Cuba 

22.073.908 

I„532,384 

7t), 904,,522 

10,14,5.825 

Dominican Republic .. 

1:5.158,720 

877,121 

23,o:i:i,502 

2.991,263 

Netherland West Indies 

1,280,278 

79.714 

1,241,708 

222,912 

French West Indies ., 

1.32,937 

11,927 

22,8.35 

4.005 

1 laiti, Kepublic of 

20.171,988 

1.380,999 

27.3:115,85;i 

3,318,459 

Virgin Island of U.S, 

108,420 

i:i.300 

449,574 

70,017 

Argentina . 

1.529.374 

180,000 

24,754.1(55 

4,,344,052 

Bolivia 

4.079,002 

280,10! 

7, 2 : 55 ,.353 

772 , 44:1 
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1913' 


1927 



Sq. yds. 

Value 

Sq. yds. 

Value 

Brazil . . 


$ 


§ 

1,135,742 

120,047 

6,990,824 

1,313,109 

Chile. 

10,497.348 

. 089,400 

24,428,548 

2,651,461 

Colombia 

20,387,057 

1,336,747 

29,488,723 

3,698,350 

Ecuador 

2,920,299 

178,054 

5,340.346 

628,394 

British Guiana 

838,598 

50,980 

918,021 

105,523 

Surinam 

199,841 

16,155 

843,009 

112,461 

French Guiana 

1,924 

302 

19,528 

2,202 

Paraguay 

21,447 

2,382 

5,419,334 

643,208 

Peru 

1,766,517 

125,474 

4,765,652 

750,917 

Uruguay 

310,304 

38,275 

3,279,582 

449.383 

Venezuela 

3,368,905 

344.105 

6,328,054 

1.045,638 

Aden .. 

24,690,495 

1,433,940 

3,828,085 

266,844 

Arabia, Hejaz, etc. 

.— 

,— 

179,190 

15,127 

British India . . 

13,748,274 

1,163,725 

5,547,450 

684,576 

British Malaya 

717,788 

65,131 

2,521,375 

426.692 

Ceylon .. 

— 

— 

249,640 

27,757 

China .. 

80,401,847 

5.584,985 

1,024,327 

184,695 

Java and Madura 

17,271 

1,092 

2,012,985 

374,628 

Other Netherland Fast Indies 

,— 

,— 

16,347 

2,577 

Hong Kong 

2,110,819 

264,225 

250,583 

91,515 

Iraq 

— 


65,863 

8,235 

Japan and C'liosen (ICorea) . . 

155,801 

2i,9or> 

146,381 

47,199 

Ivwantung 

.— 

■— 

52,886 

12,571 

f Palestine 

___ 

— 

44,813 

7,806 

Philippine Islands 

93,259.705 

5,777,270 

88,016,312 

11.345,805 

Siam 

— 

— 

113,081 

19,425 

Soviet Russia in A.sia 

27,027 

2,530 

173,331 

29,380 

J Syria. 

Turkey in Asia 

.—, 

— 

416,611 

63,821 

3,874,003 

253,970 

108,610 

9,585 

Other Asia 

— 


6,137 

1,189 

Australia 

8,314,493 

736,021 

8,648,520 

2.067,113 

British Oceania 

97,401 

8,321 

265,254 

27,832 

French Oceania 

008,419 

53,174 

295,015 

36,923 

New Zealand .. 

1,390,030 

155,888 

1,649,358 

290,421 

Ethiopia 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

Belgian Congo 

— 

— 

14,955 

3,043 

British East Africa .. 

15,301,954 

804,051 

4,006,317 

268,412 

British South Africa .. 

251,572 

39,850 

15,113,366 

2,602,999 

British West Africa .. 

45,058 

3,289 

120,981 

20,401 

Egypt. 

637,482 

43,643 

1,156,814 

192,161 

Algeria and Tunisia .. .. "1 


1 

^ 260 

63 

Madagascar .. .. .. 

1 2,601,081 

155,925^ 

-— 

— 

Other French Africa ., .. J 


i 

^ 42,973 

0,991 

Liberia 

45,770 

3,316 

6,855 

1,759 

Morocco 

,— 

— 

2,000 

197 

Mozambique .. .. .. 1 

Other Portuguese Africa .. J 

[ 174,953 

16,688-^ 

r 1,800,090 
t 241,944 

330,159 

40,382 

Canary Islands 

334,517 

28,741 

1,096,375 

138,021 

Other Spanish Africa. . 

— 

'- 

1,746 

419 

German Africa 

2,900,260 

140,847 

— 

’— 

Total .. .. .. 444,729,241 

30,668.234 

564,883,865 

76,738,437 


t Includes Syria prior to 1927. 
f Included under Palestine prior to 1927. 

Note the increases that have taken place in exports to Azores, Denmark, 
Finland, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Roumania, SWEDEN, GREAT 
BRITAIN, CANADA, all South and Central America, JAVA, BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA, Egypt, Portuguese Africa, 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON MILL INDUSTRY, 

(Address I; f Mr. U. W IN DF ELD-I I AN SEN, oj ihe Akneschkabct 
Mogenscii og Dessaus Wcvericr^ Odense^ Denmmk^ before 
llic hiicrndiunial Cotiou ConnJilUcc at Amsterdam^ October 
21lld, fQjS.'D 

Air. Learsc’s report is, in my opinion, ilu^ most vahuible book 
W'litteii for luany, many years on our industry, and the infoiTualion 
contained therein is of sucii great im[)ortanec lliat it will take 
months to digest it thorouglily. Tlic information submitted by 
Mr. Pearse is ao exact and detailed that, in my opinion, no book 
exists giving information as valuable as his ie}iort. 

May I be permitted to give a few details as to the development 
of the cotton industry of IJ.SA., or ratlicr a historical description 
of the growth of it, which to some extent will explain the great 
differences belwen IbS.A. and European mill practice. 

When the industry rapidly developed during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century in the Northern Stales the greatest difficulty 
the manager had to contend with was the question of labour, and 
especially skilled labour. I'liis caused wages tO' soar and inadii the 
running of mills often more of a labour question than a business 
or technical (piestion. This led to econoiiiizing labour and to make; 
the mai'hines and processes as foolproof as possilile. The cost of 
machinery was never so great as the cost of labour, and that was the 
birth of the whole system now so ably described by Mr. Pearse in 
his rcfiort. U.S.A. at once concentrated its energy on getting the 
maximum production out of every worker, and neven consiclered 
tlie then-resulting smaller production of the maebinerv or even the 
cost of a better class of raw material. 

When I arrived in U.S.A. 1 found this to he still in pradice; 
now they have gone further and developed tlic production per 
machine as well, yet 1 hesitate t<v say that this has reached the 
production often found in Icngland of machinery—4 reptuit 
inachiiKiy. 

In the spinning mill tliis resulted in the us(‘. of larger cans, and 
this, of cours(‘, has not slowed prodiulion, but tlu^ speed frames 
W(‘re very diffm'iait in g<iuge, tfr., to the ICun'jjean. Slubbers wer(‘ 
always 12 x 0, but that meant a, lower spi'ixl Ilian in use on llu^ 
regular lo x 5i Europta and resulh^d in lowis' jmMkiction, yd. a 
saving in labour resultcal tluTcfrom both at i1k;' slublnT and creeling 
the interiuediate. Intermediates wctc always ro x S witli the same 
r(!Stilt; so was the n>ving Bins, x 4 ins. or Bins, x Birins. Ring 
spinning was totally different froni Eurofiean practice, and, J 
venture tO' say, the frames built in U.S.A, are far belter constructed 
than the liuropcan. 1 am not talking about ibc lasting property; 
there the Europ)ean ring frame was by far the best, but the spinning 
properties were far superior lo the English, and to this is no doubt 
due the fact that the scope of the ring frame has been wider than in 
Europe. I shall not go into many details, l)ut just mention llie most 
important. 

* Mr, II, Windfold-Hamson was for sovoml yoarw on^aged in ilio cMdlots niillB of 
U.S.A. 
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The English ring frame maker built his machine from the point 
of producing a cheap machine, narrow width, narrow gauge, coarse 
pitch change wheels, cheap lappets, angle of stands, quality of rings 
and spindles not as good as the U.S.A. frame. The latter points 
have been remedied fully by most English makers in the later years, 
but in other respects they seem entirely to neglect vital points. 
Possibly this is due to the spinner being unwilling to pay the extra 
price and not being aware of the fact that it pays him to pay an extra 
price and get a machine which is infinitely better and enables him 
run more spindles per operative. 

First of all 2 ft. 9 ins. width is wrong from an engineering point 
of view, also two tin rollers. Twenty years ago U.S.A. began 
using tape drive for spindles, getting a positive drive, beiter yarn 
and better spirining. But this drive must be made right or it will 
give greater difficulties. 

Further, narrow gauge with any kind of anti-ballooning device 
is an evil unspeakable. Twenty years agO' the rapid leaving of this 
was noticeable in U.S.A., and the specifications contained in Mr. 
Pearse’s report confirm this. The very idea of trying* to limit the 
ballooning is wrong in every way. The yarn hits the separator and 
leaves lint, etc., on it, and no matter what type is used it cannot 
give the same result as a frame with wide gauge and separators. 
They^ may have them for use when starting up, but immediately 
this is over they are pushed back. The thread is free from all 
interference, the traveller is kept free from lint and less ends come 
down. The advantages are evident to any spinner. More spindles 
can be looked after also, as less ends break and the yarn produced 
is better. The angle of the roller stands was 20 years ago much 
steeper than in Europe; only in recent years have Europeans gone 
to 30°. In U.S.A. examples are found, of 35° stands. The advan¬ 
tage is very evident. Distance from nip to spindle top was greater, 
allowing bigger lifts, also the U.S.A. warp wind on ring bobbins 
produces a much more even ballooning and can be absolutely 
recommended in preference tO' European practice. 

The infinite care taken in the making of rings and spindles 
surprised me; also the high polish given to the rings. The spindles 
are all of the self-oiling type. Considering the cumbersome oiling 
of the usual type of ring spindles in Europe, the amount of labour 
taken in doing so, the number of spindle bancls slackened, resulting 
in too softly twisted ends, loss of production, it seems evident 
that the U.S.A. practice is by far superior from the cost and quality 
point of view. 

I think in this matter the spinner is the one to blame, not the 
machine maker. The European machine builder is capable of pro¬ 
ducing the same machine in every respect as the American builder, 
but when a new mill isi constructed, in nine out of ten cases here in 
Europe the spinner is willing to pay an extra price for his power 
plant in order to obtain a very low cost of power, but the moment 
he comes to the question of buying spinning machinery he will 
look at every penny per spindle he has to pay extra. In the case 
of the power plant he has the guaranteed^ figures to go by; in the 
other case he has the uncertainty of obtaining all the benefit that 
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should come of the greater outlay, and the machine builders are very 
often handicapped because it is a question of prices that keeps them 
back. 

'The chief point in the popularity of the ring frame in comparison 
{o the S.A. mule is lower cost of production and ease to- run. A 
gill can lc‘arn tfie job in a ft‘w days; wlien, added tO' this, comes th('. 
hid that die ring frames built in XT.S.A. are infinitely lietter than 
tlx^ luiropean frame from a sjiinning point of view, the defeat 
of the S.A. mule can l)(‘ readily understood. When, ailded to this, 
comes the difficulty of getting go(»d mule spirmers aiul luecers, ami 
the great difficulty of making them day for a great length of time 
in one mill, then llie position can be easily imderstood. Further, 
to this can he added that the S.A. Mule Spinners’ Union was one 
of the strongest and most difficult to^ dcral with of all. The mule 
spinners considered themselves capable of anything in the matter of 
forcing unreasonable demands and enrating sudden strikes. Y<m 
can well unflerstand the mules being unpopular. 

Furth(‘r, the special characteristics obtained in a mule-spun 
yarn did not st'em of great importance in the trade; then, also, the 
advantages of Ixung able to use a slightly lower grade of raw 
cotton and tlu' use of the higher draft were not properly understood, 
or, rath(*r, tlu'y were not of so' great importance as in Ituropcc 

What has originally Ixmn tlu' cause of the U.S.A. mills putting 
more twist in the same ('ounl of yarn, conipaixxl tO' Kuropi^an or, 
ratlu'r, English practice, I do not exactly know, hut 1 iiuagiiKdhat 
this Iras been caused by the lack of labour forcing ib.c nulls to have 
more sides to a spinner, also by the weave shells diinanding the 
Htrongc.st possible thread, so as to enable them to run more looms 
per weaver. That is the only explanation I. can lliink of, because the 
loss in the feel and appearance of the cloth is great. Tu some cloths it 
may not be of great consequence—for instance ducks and dimims; 
hut all cloths where the texture is lighter and the doth has to he 
bleached, dyed and mercerisixl, the hardness will tell mui'h to the 
delrimeni of tlii^ cloth. But the US.A. ]uil>lic has for yi^ars hei^n 
brought up on hard twistixl yarn and cloth, and this couiittu*- 
halanci^s the other points from our vi(‘w. 

11ie sta,n<lard warfi twist in U.S.A. for 20*s is ir.24, whilst in 
Itnghind 18.00 is normal; in U.S.A., lor jCiT, eS.(K); and in 
England, 24. 'This must lie takim into account in the costing, 
becaus<i it nutans \(> {ua* ciait. greater outlay to buildings, machinery, 
power and n[)l«x‘p. 

1 am (|uiie a,ware of tlu* fact that the ring franu' is victorious in 
tlie battle with the' mule also m ICurope, but 1 should like to point 
out that for certain purposes you cannot obtain the wond(*rful results 
in finishing with a ring 3^011 as is |X)ssihlc with a mule 301111. A 
finisher will always prefer a mule yarn, and so will the sizer, and 
when it comes to getting width ancf lengtli the mule yarn lieals ring 
yarn every clay. Also* this point must certainly he considered. My 
experience is that a cloth can be made ^ per cent, lighter in weight 
with the mule yarn, yet it will feel as full and look more closed than 
the same cloth 5 per cent, heavier made with ring yarn. I'hcn again, 
a few cloths weave better and come out h<4ter in tlu‘ finishing 
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when using ring yarn. In my opinion, many manufacturers are 
apt to look at the costs separately, but if all the costs and ultimate 
results are compared then there is no doubt in my mind, considering 
the demands for quality and feel in Europe, that the mule is not 
l>eaten hollow. 

I agree with Mr. Pearse that it is not in the spinning we have 
a lot to learn, though I must say that in the matter of ring spinning 
both machine builders and spinners have much to learn from U.S.A. 
Also, in another way, I do think we can learn a good deal in 
spinning, and that is in the specialization of labour, using high- 
grade labour where it is required, and ordinary labour at cheaper 
rates where it can be einployed without detriment to production and 
quality, thereby reducing costs. This, however, is difficult, owing 
to the unions—a difficulty little known in U.S.A. 

A great deal of care and attention is paid to- the preparatory 
department in U.S. mills, and rightly so. The clearing of the yarn 
is a very great factor in the U.S, mills, and all sorts of devices are 
tried to improve this, to catch slabs, bad piecings, thin places, soft 
twists, etc., and remarkable results are obtained thereby. Also 
the knots lied must be weavers’ knots. I have used the Boyce 
knotler for four years, and can testify to its advantages. Here the 
American excels; few mills in Europe pay the attention tO' these 
points as they do, and no doul)t many of the wonderful results 
obtained in tlic sheds are due to this fact. But it costs money to 
do it properly, and therefore we often in Europe pass it by. 

In the matter of winding machinery, whether it runs i,ocx) or 
2,000 revs, does not make the great difference in costs, as it simply 
means running more or less spindles per operative; but what does 
matter is the size of bobbin delivered tO' the winder to- wind from, 
and there the American is ahead by leaps and bounds of Europe. 

I think that manufacturers in Europe are becoming fast aware 
that radical changes must be made in the preparatory systems, and 
a great many systems are now in use similar to the “ Leesona ” 
universal winding system; but they arc, I admit, sO' far only the 
exceptions to tlie rule. But also here the unions often bar the way. 

The preparatory department is certainly one of the chief points 
tO' gO' into, and we must thank Mr. Pearse for pointing it out 
clearly. 

The rejiort from the, weave shed is so remarkable that it speaks 
for itself, and it is a rude awakening for Europe. The history of 
the industry also liere plays an important part. Scarcity of labour, 
and especially of skilled labour, has caused the almost universal 
adoption of the automatic looms, and as this was greatest in the 
South it bears out the statement that few non-aulomalic looms are 
found there. American manufacturers were quick to- realize that 
it was easier to- teach an unskilled or raw operative to- run an 
automatic loom than an ordinary loom; and this, coupled with the 
fact that labour was scarce, made the automatic looms imperative. 
As years have gone by, and competition has increased, all the 
advantages of the automatic looms have been made use of to the 
highest degree. 
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1 am ill agreement as tO' the findings of the report re the 
ativaiitagcs and disadvantages of the automatic looms, but I would 
like tc> add a few points to the comparison. In a country where 
iaboiir is cheap the advantages are not so great; also, in a country 
wIk'r* labour is cluaiper than m U.S./V, tlie cost of the initial outlay 
has lo lie taktm into considtTation. A mill can buy four times tlu^ 
number of ordinary looms for the same money required to* buy 
aaitomatic looms. 

In normal trade a smaller margin of profit will yield a greaita 
profit to the manufacturer, and in good times a much greater profit 
will be earned on the common loom. If the automatic loom can 
be run day and night, then the qiu^stion alters considerably. 

It must be taken intO' account, as the retiort states, tliat the 
preparatory processes arc more exjiensive for the automatic looms; 
further, 

(!) '{'hat the yarn must lie slightly better; 

(2) 'That the cut-looking is slightly more expensive; 

(3) Hiat the winding charge for the weft must lie taken into 

account anyhow, taking the Draper loom as example; 

That the cloth woven must be staples; 

(^) I'hat very heavy-sized yarn is not exactly sui1a1)le, diu‘ to 
the war])-stop motion scraping a lot of size off. 

'Fake a, high-pic'k cloth, fine count, the automatic loom must bt* a 
paying |)ro])osition; but take a low-jiick clotli, (F)sc* weft, th(‘ 
difference in cost is not of great importance. 11ie automatic loom is 
a highly ]laying proposition the higher the wage, whilst a chith that 
does not cost much to weave is not as good a proposition. I think 
this has to lie taken intO' account wlien considering the automatic 
loom on this side of tlie water. 

Mr. Pcarse mentions that all the automatic looms in U.S.A. are 
underpick looms, whilst feancashire and the (Continent favour tlie 
overpick because of the 30 ]ucks more per minute of the lalt(‘r. I 
think tliis is due to a slight misunderstanding. An automatic loom 
will not run economicallymt a higher speed than i8o, wlietherover 
or umlerpick. The breakages will be too heavy. Also ftw iinder- 
f)irk looms can run at a higher s|m‘(v 1, whethcT automatic or not. 

wond<*rful n^sults obtained in the weaving room havt‘ Ihmui 
lu‘!]K‘d by <u“ga,ni7.ation of tlu* scTing end, d'he sp<‘(T<ili7;ation has 
hecsi lH‘Ip(‘d l>y th<^ big availal>le population, 12(),oo(>,()0(), wlmse 
dcauand is fairl}/ standard from Kast to W(‘St, from North tooSoiith. 
'This has Ikhui a grcsit boon to tlu' mills, and has Imlpcal to obtain 
the woiHl(uful results. 

If we consiclcT the manifold wants in (jualities, finishes, designs, 
each differing radically Inue in hmrope, we find oiKi reason for the 
sheds being Irehincl U.S. mills. The micklleman here, too, is not 
fulfilling his mission ; he will only buy when he has sold, and then 
delivery must be made at once. This causes an order nowadays to 
be what may be called retail, and orders for 300 yards per quality 
or design is a common occurrence. Then the number of shades 
rcq^iiired is absurd; there is no necessity for it; the number of 
finishes is appalling, and then the quantities are negligible. The 
lovss in |')rodiiction, the loss in efficiency, the loss in ridiculous claims 
is greater than can be measured. To introduce or to olitain the 
same results or manufacturing efficiency in luirope i! is iK‘cessary 
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to start with the organization of the selling end, and it is notice¬ 
able that big firms are realizing this. 

If the U.S. manufactiirer had to trade under our conditions his 
results obtained to-day would vanish to a very great extent Mr. 
Pearse^s description of the American spirit of co-operation is an 
eye-opener. How this spirit can be created in Europe I cannot see; 
the unions are not sufficiently broadminded here for that. Schemes 
of co'-operation seem to have failed here, the unions being the 
cause, because the unions have tried to exploit those schemes 
politicall}"—tliat is, from a class point of view. Year after year 
unions have preached that the workers were being cheated of the 
fruits of Iheir labour, and have made the workers look upon the 
heads of the mills as their opponent—as the people who' rob them. 
How can this feeling be eradicated and the spirit of co-operation be 
replaced ? I am sorry to say that I do not see how. 

Mr. Pearse's description of the esprit de corps is so wonderful 
that it makes one wonder whether this is not as valuable as all the 
other advantages which he cites. 

“WHAT HAPPENS.” 

This is the title on the front page of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter of October 18, 1928. The short but pithy article, 
describing the lamentable conditions of the cotton industry in 
Massachusetts, reads as follows: —< 

In Lowell, Mass., 175,000 spindles in the Massachusetts 
cotton mills have gone; 180,000 spindles have gone out of the 
Tremont and Suffolk; 200,000 spindles have gone out of the 
Flamilton; 160,000 spindles have gone out of the Appleton; 40,000 
spindles have gone out of the New England Southern; 100,000 
spindles have gone out of the Lawrence Manufacturing Co.; 
totalling 855,000 spindles, complementary looms, and wages paid 
week by week; the taxes paid tO' the city, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars distributed amongst the merchants—all gone. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., the Parkhill Mills, the Orswell Mills and 
the Nockegc Mills have gone; the Grant Y"arn Company is on the 
market for sale, and the big cotton-yarn spinning equipment of 
another large mill is out of business. Once there were 5,000 cotton 
looms in Fitchburg; now there are 40cotton looms there. 

In Fall River, Mass., taxable property is down $27,000,000 as 
compared with last year and previous years, due partially tO' the fire 
in that city, but largely to the liquidation of mill properties and 
the obsolescence of machinery. 

The 48-ho'iir law in Massachusetts, high taxes due to municipal 
and State extravagance, bad leadership and obsolete machineiy" are 
the conditions responsible for all of the above. Grant that the 
qS-hour law in Massachusetts and extravagant taxes cannot be 
easily corrected, it is a fact that the obsolescence of machinery and 
the lack of good leadership of the operatives can be prevented in 
the future. Perhaps good machinery equipment is the most 
important consideration.'^ 

Have we not read of late similar comments upon the cotton 
industry of other countries ? Massachusetts suffers very much from 
Southern competition, where mills are modern, working hours long 
and wages low. 
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Bureau Cotton Crop Reports. 


Uni led S/a/es I) epar/men f of Agriculture^ 

Ihifcait of Agricultural Kconomics^ VAaehingiou, 

September 1028, n am,, fiJ\ 
(\)iT()N Report as of sei^tkmber i„ 1928. 

A United States cotton crop of 14,439,000 bales (500 lbs. gross 
weight) in 1928 is indicated by tlie September i condition of 60.3 
})er cent, of normal estimated by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This report is based 
upon data from crop correspondents, field statisticians, and 
co-operating State Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and 
agricultural colleges. 

On the basis of September i rejiorts of abandonment aft(‘r 
July I, the preliminary estimate of total abandonment after July i 
is placed at 1,779,000 acres, or 3.8 per cent, of the 46,605,000 acres 
in cultivation in the United Slates on July i. This wmulcl leave 
for harvest this season a total of 44,916,000 acres. Upon that 
acreage the crop of 14,439,000 bales indicated by the September i 
condilion would approximate a yield of 153.9 cottem 

per acre. 

The final outturn of the cro]) will depend upon wlietlKu* the 
\a,rious influences affecting the crop during tlie remainder of the 
season are more or less favourable than usual. 

Production in 1927 was i2,()55,ooo bale.--; in i()26, 17*977 ,ckk) 
bales; in 1925, 16,104,000 bales; in 1924, 13,628,000 hales; and 
in 1(^23, TO, 140,000 bales. 

(Condition on September i in 1927 was 56.1 per cent, of normal; 
in 1926, 59.6 per cent,; in 1925, 56.2 per cent.; and the lo-year 
average on September i, J9I7 -iq 2'0^* was 57.T percent. 

The yield per acre in 1927 was 154A lbs.; in 1926, 182.6 lbs., 
and average for the 10 years 1917-1926, 156.3 lbs. 
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00 

05 

170 

178 

105 

850 

441 

Ala. 

:m» 

8,807 

.50 

58 

50 

140 

180 

188 

1,191 

070 

Miss. 

2-5 

8,088 

01 

57 

00 

171 

101 

102 

i ,85.5 

J ,250 

La. 

:ud 

1,820 

tiCi 

55 

58 

1.50 

170 

140 

548 

500 

'Fex. 

4-0 

17,081 

52 

50 

01 

184 

120 

180 

4,853 

5,100 

Okla. 

5-5 

4,080 

r>{> 

51 

58 

151 

188 

185 

1,087 

1,800 

Ark. 

4*0 

8,408 

08 

55 

01 

lOB 

157 

172 

1,000 

1,2.50 

N. Mex. 

5-8 

lOH 

m 

00 

80 

§278 

852 

854 

70 

80 

Ariz. 

L(1 

108 


00 

87 

280 

815 

821 

01 

188 

Calif. 

•h 

221 

ItHO 

00 

87 

270 

840 

822 

01 

140 

Other 


27 


77 

03 

§107 

100 

177 

7 

10 

U.S. 


44,010 

57-1 

50*1 

00-8 

150*8 

154*5 

158*0 

12,055 

14,480 

Lower Callf.il •{) 

100 

— 

00 

87 

— 

104 

284 

45 

05 


^ Previous to 1024 uiterpolatmi from August 25 an<l SfptentlKT 25 roiuUtiori, 

•j* Ou ar<*a l«fi for harvest. % Allowances made for cross Slate giutiinKs. 

^ than a ten*v<^ar average, H NOT indnded in California figures NOR in United States lotal. 





BUREAU COTTON CROP REPORTS 

October Crop Forecast of the Crop Reporting Boards 
WashingtoHy D.C, 







Tea 


-. 

-1 


year av. 


Oct. 1 

Sept.l, 

Oct. 1. 

Sept. 1. 

Oct. 

Virginia . 

.... 70 .. 

. 78 .. 

. 64 . 

. 70 . 

. 67-1 

North Caroiina .... 

.... 59 . 

. 69 . 

. 57 . 

, 64 . 

, 62 

South Carolina .... 

.... 49 . 

. 58 . 

. 44 . 

. 48 . 

. 51 

Georgia . 

.... 50 . 

. 58 . 

. 54 . 

. 55 . 

. 48 

Florida . 

.... 50 . 

. 58 . 

. 57 . 

. 58 . 

. 53 

Missouri . 

.... 57 . 

. 64 . 

. 50 . 

, 52 . 

. 66 

Tennessee . 

.... 56 . 

. 65 . 

. 56 . 

, 60 . 

. 59 

Alabama . 

, 50 . 

. 59 . 

. 60 . 

. 58 . 

. 55 

Mississippi . 

.... 54 . 

. 60 . 

. 58 . 

. 57 . 

. 57 

Louisiana . 

.... 50 . 

. 53 . 

. 54 . 

55 . 

51 

Texas . 

.... 58 . 

. 61 . 

. 55 . 

.. 56 . 

. 51 

Oklahoma . 

.... 47 

. 53 . 

. 44 . 

,. 51 . 

53 

Arkansas . 

... 53 . 

. 61 . 

. 54 . 

.. 53 . 

. 57 

New Mexico . 

.... 84 . 

. 89 . 

. 85 . 

.. 90 . 

_ 

Arizona . 

.... 80 . 

. 87 . 

. 87 . 

.. 90 . 

. 86 

California . 

.... 85 .. 

. 87 . 

. 91 . 

. 90 . 

84 

Other States . 

.... 69 . 

. 62 . 

. 69 . 

.. 77 . 

, — 

Average . 

. 54*4 

60-3 

54*2 

56-1 

53-5 


The following table gives details of production in thousands 
of bales: — 


Oct 1. 

Virginia . 45 

North Carolina . 925 

South Carolina . 820 

Georgia . b060 

Florida . 18 

Missouri . 157 

Tennessee .. .. 385 

Alabama . 930 

Mississippi . 1,320 

Louisiana . 580 

Texas . 5,050 

Oklahoma . 1,210 

Arkansas . 1,130 

New Mexico . 77 

Arizona . 130 

California . 147 

Other States . 9 


Total . 13,993 


-. 

Sept. 1. 

1927 

Final. 

1926 

Pinal. 

46 

31 

51 

970 

... 861 

... 1,213 

890 

... 730 

... 1,008 

1,100 

... 1,100 

... 1,496 

19 

17 

32 

165 

... 115 

... 218 

441 

... 359 

... 452 

970 

... 1,191 

... 1,498 

1,250 

... 1,355 

... 1,887 

560 

. . 548 

... 829 

5,100 

... 4,352 

... 5,631 

1,306 

... 1,037 

... 1,773 

1,250 

... 1,000 

... 1,548 

80 

70 

71 

133 

91 

... 123 

149 

91 

... 131 

10 

7 

16 

14,439 

12,955 

17,977 


The Washington Department of Agriculture, in a supplementary 
repoit, states that the reduction in the indicated crop of cotton is 
due to unfavourable climatic developments. Excessive and con¬ 
tinuous rains in the South Atlantic States caused heavy losses from 
boll-weevil and boll-rot, while low average temperatures in the 
northern portions of the Belt prevented average development of 
bolls. Continued drought in parts of Oklahoma reduced the size 
of the bolls and the outturn of lint. The slight improvement which 
resulted in Mississippi and Louisiana was due to favourable 
maturing weatlier. 
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BUREAU COTTON CROP REPORTS 


GRADE AND STAPLE OF GINNINGS, 


11r‘; report of the fkireau of Agriailiiiral Economics on grade, 
st;iple and Umderahility of qc; 6,486 hales of cotlcm ginned in the 
I hnt(‘(l Statt‘s prior to Septtnnher \ is based on esliinales from data 
ulj'iaiiied (lom the classifu'ation of samples rt4)res(niting all the 
('olton ginned by certain gins selected to rcfircsent tlic grades and 
staple lengths ol cotton ginned in the United States. JJeiails : — 

STAl'LE IN INCHES. 



P.alos 

Per 

Oont. 


Balci-i 

Per 

Cent, 

Tola! . 

956,486 

100*00 

1 and 1 3, 

. 38,193 

3*99 

\\\ and undei .. 

98,978 

10*35 

1,’. and Ld 

. 14,546 

1*52 

'll 

856,437 

37*26 

1 and lr,L 

9,857 

1-03 

I h 

^ and I ,L 

277,650 

159,380 

29*03 

16*66 

1and ovet 

1,445 

0*15 


TENDKRABLK AND UN'PENDERABLE. 





Bales 


Per Cent. 

Total 



050,486 


100-00 

Total t('ndeial)l(' 



856,181 


89-51 

'rtnulerahlc 

to 1 

nu’lusi ve 

792,246 


82*83 

i on dc cable ovei Id. 


63,935 


6-68 

Iota! untenderablc 



100,306 


1()*49 



GRADES. 





For 



Per 



Cent.. 


Bairs 

rent. 

'Polal . 

956,486 

100 ( d ) 

Yellow tinged 



Extra white (total) 

10, v 328 

1*08 

(total). 

243 

0-02 

No. 3-G,JVI. 

6,702 

0*70 

No. 2-S.G.M. ... 

22 

(e) 

No. 4-S.M. 

1,952 

0*20 

No. 3-G.M. 

46 

(e) 

No. 5..M. 

723 

0*08 

No. 4-S.M. 

160 

0-02 

No, 6--S.L.M. ... 

221 

0*02 

^'“No. 5-M. 

25 

(o) 

No. 7d..M. 

730 

0*08 

6-S.L.M. .. 


White (total) 

937,398 

96*00 

7-12.IVr. ... 



No. l-M.E. 

33 

(e) 

Lt. yellow stain 



No. 2..S.(;.M. ... 

21,968 

2*30 

(total). 

No. 3 a;.ivi. 

25 

(<>) 

No. 3A;.M’. 

389,866 

40*7() 

.n 

(c) 

No. ‘i-S.IVL 

360,588 

37*70 

■^ No . 4- S . M . 



No. 5-M. 

129,031 

13-49 

*5«No. 5-M.^ 

14 

(<‘) 

No. fbS.L.M. .. 

26,501 

2*77 

Yellow stained 


(<‘) 

No. 7-14.M, 

8,245 

0*86 

(total). 

22 

U<o. 8-S.G.O. ... 

998 

0*10 

No. 3-G.M. 

U 

io) 

‘Wo. 9-G.O. ... 

168 

0-02 

■:«-No. 4-S.M'. 

11 

(e) 

Spottcal (total) ... 

8,193 

0*86 

''^No. 5-M. 

- 

o-'oi 

No. 3-G.M. 

1,643 

0-17 

Grey (total) 

143 

No. 4*S.M. 

4,235 

0-44 

No. 3-G.M. 

77 

(c) 

No, 5-1V1. 

1,973 

0*21 

No. 4-S.M. 

44 

(fi) 

*No. 6-S.L.Nl. ... 

333 

0-03 

^^•No. 5-1V1. 

22 

( e ) 

^No. 7-L.M. ... 

10 

(e) 

No grade* 

(0134 

0-01 

(a) According to Official Cotton Standards of the United 

States. 



(d) Perrontnires competed to the nenrest oije-handredth per cent. 


(e) Less than one one-hnndredth per cent. 

(f) Includes all bales not otherwise classified above, such as gin out, 
mixed packed, water packed, etc. 

* Untenderablc according to Section 6, U.S. Cotton Futures Act. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 

, CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


Gin, Feeder and Condenser 


Eagle Cotton Cleaner 
CaHe Address: 

Conginco-Birmingham, Ala.** 
Any Standard Code used. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 


















AMERICAN MARKET REPORT 


MARKET LETTERS. 


PoNti, l\iciifhuN p O' N(*vv York, writ<' in their dif^est of 

2()lh ()r.t(>lK‘r; f t)2'8 : - - 

As IhinK^s iujw slaiul, then, no valid <'an hn (iis<x)v<*red tor 

helieviiig that this yc^ar’s crop of American cotton will exceed the last 
Governoiont estimate of just shoit of 14,000,000 bales, and there is obviously 
more than a meie possibility that the hnal outturn of the crop will be 
substantially below this iigme. Such a crop would rncan a maximum 
world supply of American cotton for 1928-1929 of approximately 18,800,000 
bales, assuming the carry-over from last yeai to be correctly computed. On 
the basis of the actual experience of the years since the pamc of 1920-1921 
the average price of distiilmtion of such a total supply should be at least 
22 cents per pound at the Southern si)ot markets, with the hiighest prices 
embiaced in that average sufficiently above the average itself to countci- 
balance the much lower prices at which more than one-lialf of the crop has 
already been marketed. It is, of course, impossible to foretell the precise 
stages by which the economically indicated average price of distribution will 
be achieved, it is alicady )x>ssible, however, to discern the gradual develop¬ 
ment of powerful pnec-ciihancing forces which may be expected to come 
into play a little later in the season. For one thing, the spinners at home 
and abroad have this year earned to veiy dangerous extremes the method of 
contracting for cotton ' on call,' instead of at a fixed price—a method which 
can succeed only in seasons of abundant supply, but which m seasons of 
scanty supply inevitably x'esults in the accumulation of a great * short ’ 
interest, essentially speculative in character and hence exposed io all the 
risks by which the speculative ‘ short' is beset. It is estimated hy those m 
clo.se touc'h witli the spot situation that spinners’ commitments m rc^spect of 
cotton bought ‘on cxil!,’ the price of which is still unfi\ecl, repiesent at the 
present moment a total of at least 3,000,000 hales and probably much more 
than this cpiantity. 

A sex:oird price-distributing inlluence which bids fair to bav(‘ a powerful 
effect as the season advances is the manifest temdency of the exports of cotton 
from the United States to exceed the bounds fixed by the probable size of 
the crop. It will be. remembered that last year foreign countries actually 
consumed 8,872,000 bales of Amcu'ican cotton, though the season’s exports 
from the United States were only 7,733,177 hales. The difference of 
1,139,000 bales was derived by the foreign spinners from a lediuiion of 
foreign mil! and port stocks of Ameiican cotton to less than normal pio 
portions. This expedient is unavailable this >eai, since the stoi'ks ol 
American cotton ahioacl do not piu'rnit it; hence all the signs point to an 
intmriiou on the part of foreign consuming countries to draw their entiH‘ 
<*onsumptton this year, which (xinnot po.ssibly be estimated at h^ss than 
8,600,000 bales, from the United Stales, So far, this programme has 
tmeountered no serious obstacles, as i.s shown by the magnitude of the 
.season’s exports to date. In fad, the haiuUto-mouth buying policy of 
American spinners has greatly facilitated it. Evidently, bowiwer, it’will 
be impossible to withdraw 8,50(),000 bales from a crop of less than 14.^000,0(10 
hales ~ even allowm|r for the moderate carry-over of inferior cotton in this 
couii'try at the beginning of the season - without leaving the American 
spinners in a most acute supply situation towards the end of the year; for 
competent authorities now e.stimate thiit mills in the United States will 
require at least 6,500,000 bales of American cotton to meet the demand for 
the goods they produce. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


A Review of the 1927-28 Egyptian Cotton 
Season, and Prospects for 1928-29, 

I'hc firni of /. Joanindes &' Co,^ Alexandria, lias issiicd its 
irvicw of last soason ami of the prospects for HjiS-dQ. This is full 
of int(‘restnig information, and we extract Ironi it the following : — 

1 NTkoni iCTORY Remarks. 

Legal icstnction of the acreage undci cotton was principally responsible 
foi tiie reduced yield of the season under icview. But when comparing the 
figures of the commercial crop (arrivals to the 31st July) with those of 
picvious seasons it should be borne in mind that the arrivals in the previous 
veais were gioss weights, including tare (2 per cent.), whereas from the 
1st September, 1927, all official statistics and estimates are in net lint weights, 
tare at 2 per cent, being deducted before publication. 

Ac('oiding to the Statistical Department, arrivals for the 12 months to the 
31st July, 1928, amounted to 

Cantars. 

6,062,926, of which 
2,434,923 were Sakellaiides 

2,985,988 ,, Ashmouni and Zagoia 

276,860 ,, Pillion 

223,446 ,, Casulli, Fouacli, Maaiad, Nabda, etc. 

141,709 ,, Scarto, Sekinas, Afrita, and other I inters. 

Owing to the legally enforced closing down of ginneries at the end of 
May, 1928, part of the 1927 crop has remained ungmned up-country, and 
we estimate this residue at 220,000 c'anlars, the mam part of which is 
Sakellarides from Lower Egypt. 

This crop has been raised from an acreage estimated by the Ministry of 
AgticuUure, at 1,516,199 feddans, of which wore planted in 

Feddans. 

Sak(‘llaridcs . 795,740 

Ashmouni and Zagina . 599,149 

ihllion . 74,451 

0thei variedi<‘s .. ... 46,859 

'fhe (k‘CN*aseof 15*10 per cimt. (269,500 fc'ddans) on tlic' previous scNison’s 
eotUui ac»t*age, is a r(‘suH of the strict enforcement of tbe* Acaeagc' 
Kesfr ic'tiou Law, whiOi was promulgated to c*ountera,(1 tlu' (died upon pi ices 
of O.e 1925 and I926 bumper c*rops, 'I'here is no doubt, howc'ver, that some 
eviision of the law did take place; and many well informed auttiorities are 
disposed to consider a figute of 1,650,000 feddans as being nearcu* the truth. 

In gcmco'al, the avcuoige yield per huldan works out at, 

(km tars. 

Sakellaiidis ... ... ... 3.228 pei fc'ddan. 

Ashmouni and Zagora . 5.117 ,, 

Pillion .3.718 

Other varieties . 4.077 ,, 

tiffers. The Mississippi floods had created a feeling that all staple 
cotton, and especially Uppers, would be during this season keenly competed 
for by spinners. Anxiety was freely expressed regarding the sufficiency of 
the supply, and merchants were very cautious about committing themselves, 
f'or sentimental^ reasons holders maintained a firm attitude and contri¬ 
buted to the stiffness in the basis of all grades, which continuc^d long after 
it was apparent that spinners were not going to be forced into paying a 
price out of proportion to the normal parity with oflier and rompetitive 
cotton. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Lo‘ 7 i>er E^yH E^igora. Although the insufficiency of this season’s staple 
was apparent in this variety of _cotton _more than in any otheryet this 
cotton was moved into consumption easier than real Uppers, owing to its 
showiness compared to the leafy aspect of Ashmouni from,Upper Egypt. 
Qnaiiiities of this redton wore shipped to the United Kingdom, where 
spinners st^em to wmlcome it, notwithstanding the weak natiiie of its staple. 

SdkeUartiles, it is an umloubted fact tliat the efforts licing made to 
improve, the quality of this giowth aie hearing fiiiit. in a season like the 
past, which will go down to. history as one of the woist for quality of 
staple of all growths and varieties, .Sakcllarides showed, in our opinion, the 
least falling-off. Tt is true that complaints were many, but this was due, 
in the first instance, to the admixture of 1926 cotton, the fibie of which had 
naturally lost its elasticity and resistance, and, secondly, to the continuation 
of up-country practices, which are punishable by a law the observance of 
which was not always strictly enforced. 

The declining price tendency in the basis of best Sakels which was notice¬ 
able since last season has continued during the whole of the year, and fully 
good, which stood at 7 tall, on during the fiist week of October, is now being 
offered freely without any offtake at 4 tall. This is a result not only of 
the Sudan Sake! competition hut also of the wide span existing between low 
and high grades; during the past two seasons we have had, both here and 
in Ametica, an nlmormally large production of low grades, which had to 
sell at very low basis before it could be moved into consumption; and as, 
during the season under review, consumers of cotton were constantly fighting 
the advancing tendency of prices and seeking by every means to produce 
goods which would sell at, as near as possible, the 1926-27 level of 
price, it is easy to sec why best Sakels found veiy few liuyors at their high 
level of cost. 

Pillioit. The demand for this growth was good all thi’ough the year, 
and it w<as helped by the very reasonable basis at whiUi the cotton was 
being offered. For a very long time F.G.F. sold at 1 to !■ on, and only 
towards the end of March did the basis for the medium grades^ start 
advancing as a result of the gradual exhaustion of stocks. At its highest 
F.G.F. sold at 2] on, but the better grades weie slow of sale, and although 
Extra touched 7 tall, on, the hulk of such grades sold at 4'\ to 5 on. 

The crop was unsatisfactory as regards staple. 

Maarad. The demand for this growth was quite good for the medium 
grades up to Good, but the high grades moved off* very slowly; at the end 
of the season the only grades in stock are of Fully Good and Extra. 
Spinners have been paying this cotton more attemtion as a result of the 
extenuivc advertisement given it liy the various parties interested in its sale; 
blit re.subs obtained confiim previou.s opinions that its b(‘St use is to be 
found in W(Tl yarns of bigji coxinls, where sti'ongth is of sr'condary import- 
ani'c. 'The cotton is also rn-ore neppy than .Sakel. 

NaJidd. Th(‘, largm* xirodurlion of this new variety was moved into 
I'onsumptton with the greatest ease, <'sp(‘cia1ly as the pri('e basis wois kept 
at a. reasonable, level compared to Sakrds. Spinners confirmed unanimously 
the fine c|na1it!<‘s of this cotton, which, if kept pnie and free from mixture, 
is destined to bet'ome the bulk ci’op in the Della, just like the old TVlit-Alifi. 
Less waste in all the ])ieparatoiv stages, a fine, silky, strong and iwen- 
limning fibre, it provides the right sort of cotton as long as the price is not 
pushed beyond nutaio limits, 'fhe only disadvantage of this growth li(»s 
in its brown colour, which, of course, elTectivelv prevents it being spun in 
mixture with Sakels; but .such a failing can easily lie remedied by producing 
MK’h quantities of the cotton that it can be liought to spin alone! 

While and Casidli. ^ Although offering at a very attractive price below 
Sakels, these while varieties sold very slowly and at a constantly declining 
basis. 

Fouadi, There was quite a fair amount of this (‘otton produced. Up 
to last season dealers attempted to pass it off as Sakel, and it must be 
admitted that they were successful to some e.xtent; but increasing knowledge 
of the properties of this growth, both by .spinners and merchants, have 
now established the real value of the cotton at about 1 tall, below the price 
of Nahda, although the cotton has none of the latter variety’s sturdy (lualitics. 
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The cottons when grown on very fine land, produces a remarkable staple, 
although it lacks lustre and resistance to the linger test, and is sought alter 
principally because its similarity to Sakel (although much shorter) enables 
spinners to reduce the price of their mixings. 

Faroiiki, A new variety produced in Upper Egypt this season, which 
has a remarkable staple length very similar to Pillion. The crop, so far, 
is of small propoitions, but we believe that it the stiain is maintained pure 
there is a gieat future before it. 

Government Stocks of Cotton, Although puces advanced to such levels 
that the sale of its stocks could have brought in a handsome profit on its 
investment, the Government was prevailed upon not to sell its stocks, except 
to spinners if they applied for it. The only buyer, therefore, was the 
Textile Impoit Ltd. (Soviet), which, after long haggling, acquired 10,028 
bales of Sake! and 2,772 bales of Uppers, 

On information obtained from the buyers of Government cotton, and 
those who have sampled the stocks still unsold, w^e can say with confidence 
that about 

40 per cent, of its Sakel stock is of very nice staple. 

40 per cent, is of such current style as is easily obtainable on the 

market, even towards the end of the season. 

20 per cent, is of rather soft staple, which has badly deteriorated with 

its long storage, and which will be unsaleable if kept for another season. 

All the cotton, with few exceptions, has become brown through age; for 
although the storage arrangements have been as perfect as it is possible, 
and the cotton was kept in perfect condition, the warehouses being well aired 
every fortnight or so, it must not be forgotten that it was cotton bought in the 
open market, some of it especially mixed and prepared for sale to the 
Government, and probably in poor condition internally when first bought. 

To our mind, this cotton must be sold at the first opportuniiy; otherwise 
an unpleasant suiprise will await the owners when the cotton is offered 
for sale. 

Humuhiy in Cotton Shipments from Egyft, This question was raised 
at the Zurich meeting of the Cotton Committee, although it had been agreed 
that the subject would be discussed at the Barcelona International Cotton 
Congress of 1929, when complete statistics could be presented by both sides. 
At the Zurich meeting figures w-ere submitted by the Spinners’ Federation 
of tests bearing on 29,657 bales made m various countries, but mostly m 
Switzerland, and which indicated a humidity content of 8*91 per cent, on 
the wet and on the average. 

No hguies were submitted by the Egyptian members, as they are to be 
presented at the Barcelona Congress, and rules have been framed by the 
Cotton Committee of the Alexandria General Produce Association on the 
procedure of conditioning, drawing samples, etc., wEich have been based 
on similar rules of the St. Gall conditioning establishment, in order to obtain 
standardized statistics. We would suggest that these rules be also accepted 
generally by spinners to facilitate comparisons and statistics. 

Conditioning machines have also lieen installed by the Alexandria 
General Produce Association, which may be used for a nominal fee by those 
exporters who do not possess their own conditioning machine. 

But all results obtained so far go to indicate that the complaints of 
overwatei'ing have been exaggerated, and that the figures submitted at last 
year’s Congress w^ere not based on average, but on certain overdamp ship¬ 
ments. Let us hope that a full discussion of the subject will help to clear 
the atmosphere of this attitude of mutual suspicion and establish that it 
was another case of much ado about nothing. 

Business with Sfinners. Buying was conducted in a very leisurely 
manner all though the year, and even on marked and pronounced declines 
it was more a case of calling of cotton that of fresh buying which was m 
evidence. Many spinners w^ere being supplied on old contracts made during 
the low prices of 1927; and many, more so than usual, bought their cotton 

on call,” and have not yet fixed^ it. The practice of buying on call 
has spread so much that we are quite unable to estimate, as in previous 
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years, the average price at which the trade has bought its cotton. We do 
not believe with the International Federation that the system is nnsuited to 
Egyptian cotton buying by mills, but wc fear that it is being carried loo 
far, and used as a means of speculation instead of a means of assuring the 
mills^ requirements at a reasonable basis; wc believe that wc aie not far 
wrong in estimating the amount of uncalled cotton earned into next season 
at over 400,000 cantars, and at one time it was certainly over 900,000 cantais. 
Let us hope that spinners will not be blinded by their success this and last 
season and continue the same tactics evciy year, as we shall tlnui have to 
regret a repetition of the disaslious results of 1924-25. 

Russian purchases are again large, accoiding to the figure of expoUs 
they took 66,110 bales against 67,800 last year. 

A marked decline in the takings of Egyptian cotton has taken place 
this season, and exports are the lowest since 1922-23. Whether this is due 
to the high level at which Egyptian cotton sold compared to other growths 
or to the poor state of the textile trade is better left to our readers’ 
appreciation. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE.? 

Starting on the 1st August, 1927, with a caiiy-ovcr of 394,000 bales, con¬ 
sisting of ; - 


Stocks in Alexandria . 

,, Liverpool and Manchester ... 

,, m Continental poits 

,, in Boston and U.S.A. 

Afloat to vaiious poits. 


To which add the commercial crop of 1927 
Total supply, 1927-28 season 


Bales. 

293,000 

58,000 

9,000 

11,000 

23,000 

394,000 
, 808,400 

1,202,400 


which we estimate to have been composed of :— 

534,000 bales Sakellandes 

668,400 bales Uppers and other varieties 

the world’s takings duiing the past season amounted to 895,900 bales 
plus 7,600 bales local mill consumption, of which 


390,000 bales were Sakellandes cotton 
and 513,500 bales Uppers and other varietii's 
which left a carry-over on tfle 3Ist July, 1928, of 303,500 bales, of which 


144,000 bales Sakellandes 
K59,500 liah^.s Upp(M's and other varieties, 
distrilmt<‘d as follows : -* 

Alexandria 

Idverpool and Maiirhcstei . 

Continental ports . . 

Boston and U.S.A. . 


Bales. 
202,000 
52,000 
7,000 
17,500 


Total visible supply 
Afloat to various ports ... 


278,500 

25,000 


lo which add the probable crop of 1928 . 930,000 

Total available supply during 1928-29 ... 1,233,500 


exclusive of any invisible up-country stocks which wc have already estimated 
at 220,000 cantars. 
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Oil! estimate of a 930,000 })ales yield is based on the Egyi)tiaii Govern- 
nient figures of the cotton acreage published lecently, and which estimated 
that 1 , 738,472 feddans have fieen planted in cotton, of which 

799,523 feddans under Sakellarides 
768,411 ,, 5 , Ashmouni and Zagoia 

97,218 „ ,, Pillion 

25,883 „ ,, Nahda 

47,437 ,, ,, all othci varic'ties. 

Su(‘h an rureage would H'piesent an inciease of 222,000 feddans oviu' 
last yeai, and the uiciea.se is mainly in the Uppeis growth. We prefer to 
abstain from criticism of these figures; but merely mention that such an 
increase is entirely at variance with all private or other rcpoits; which 
estimated the inciease at a baie 5 per cent. It is lumoured, howevei, these 
figures, which we acknowledge to be very near the publicly accepted figures 
of the cotton acreage (much moic so than ia.st season), are merely a 
correction of last yearns abiunmally low estimate. 


On such a basis vve cstimale provisionally the final yield at : 


Sakellarides ... . 


Bales. 

... 335,000 

Uppers and Zagora 


... 500,000 

Pillion and otlier varkties 


... 95,000 

Total . 


... 930,000 

and obtain the following comparisons : 

1926--27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


Supply Ti livings Supply Takings Supply Takings 

SakeJs ... 639,000 430,000 534.000 390,000 479,000 

Uppers, &c. 786,000 601,000 668;400 513,500 759,500 


1,425,000 14)31,000 1,202,400 903,500 1,228,000 


Whilst the general supply of Egyptian is indicated as ample for all 
requirements, w'e icmark that there is a reduction of 55,000 bales in the 
statistical supply of Sakeliaridcs.^ At first sight, such a, reduction is alarm¬ 
ing, and w^ould justify the optimism of our market regarding the future of 
Sakel prices. We consider tbat a calmer review of the matter is required. 
To balance the reduction of the Sakel supply theic has taken place a 
reduction in the offtake, whkli is 40,000 bales lower than in the preceding 
year; and, on the other hand, we have now a formidable competitor in the* 
shape of the Sudan Sakelhuules, which is estimated to be much larger than 
in any previous season, awiiiig to the increase of 20,000 feddans in this 
.s(‘asc;ii's planting; fiesides wlikh we must consider* that the ma,rket has, to 
a ceitain extent, di.scounled ibis deficiency in the supply by laising the sale 
price of Snkellarides in Iht* following way : 

1925 -26 Average .sale price of Sakels ovei Uppers 979 pis. over N Y 14.75 
1926-27 ,, „ „ ,, 854 pts. ,, NY 13.93 

1927^-28 ,, „ „ „ 1,058 pts. „ NY 17.84 

1928 29 so far premium (*r Sakels over Upjiers 1,350 pts. ,, NY 18.00 

We have during the coming sca.son a larger supply^ of cotton keenly 
competitive, with Sakels, such as Nahda and Fouadi, which existed in very 
limited quantities during the past three seasons, hut which have displaced 
in many mills the too expensive Sakellarides. And we should not forget 
that a larger supply of Pillion means cheaper prices of this variety, which 
is so useful to the spinner in helping to cheapen his mixtures. 

That Sakellarides is losing ground in public favour owing to its expen- 
sivencss is shown by the giadually accumulating supply of the higher grades 
which are unwanted and unsaleable; and we have had many instances of 
mills going off the higher grades in favour of the lower but cheaper grades. 
We would also point out that the con.sumption of Sakels would have been 
still smaller weie it not for the part failure of the Sudan crofi. 
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Competition of artificml silk is also getting keener and keener^ and we 
have it on good authority that a reduction m the price of this silk is 
imminent owing to overproduction and accumulation of stocks, which must 
be moved faster. 

On the other hand we understand that the Egyptian Government has 
derlaied publicly its intention to keep its stocks off the market; it has 
already published its scheme for advances to growers; and it is hinted that 
(ither measures will be taken to stay any further decline in the market. 

All such measures are, however, harmful; and, like a boomerang, apt 
to recoil upon the thrower. We think that greater good would come to the 
country were the supply larger and better; and by increasing the circle of 
users create a better demand for our staple rather than restrict it to the 
select few who would plunge us in ruin were they suddenly to decide to go 
off its use altogether. We would draw the attention of our authorities to 
this gradual decline in the use of Egyptian Sakellarides. 

As far as Uppers are concerned, there is no doubt that the very large 
supply of these, coming on top of the poor state of the trade, will in the 
no distant future cause a decline in the price basis. But we are very 
optimistic about this cotton, believing that the wide increase in the number 
of mills which can consume Uppers at a cheaper basis with Americans is 
bound to rapidly absorb all surplus supplies, and prepare the ground for 
a stronger statistical situation in the future. We have many examples of 
the interest shown, especially by Continental mills, in the purchase of 
Uppers based on American at a certain span, and we are confident that this 
interest will slowly increase. 

It is satisfactory to note the increase in the supply of Nahda, which will 
be greatly welcomed liy the trade, but even were the supply three times as 
large it would lie all absorbed. 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Offioe: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.’’ 

CAPITAL: L.E. 672.000 RESERVES: L.E. 270,000 


Board of Directors : 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman attd Managing Director, 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA, Manager, H. E. FINNEY. Suh^Manager, 

HENRY CLARK, Majiager, R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspofidents: 

Reynolds & Gibson 5 Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Gie.j Rotterdam, 
W. H. Mid wood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden Jc Bro., Phila- James Heye, G.m.b.H., Bremen, Ger- 
delphia, U.S.A. many. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusei, Leipzig, Sasony. 

Soci 6 t 6 dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabusMkiKaislia, Osaka, Japan 
mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabnshiki Kaisba (Ld.), Bom- 

Walter Kuske, Winterthur, Switzerland. bay, India. 

Joski et Gie., Ghent, Belgium. 


Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan, 





Export of Cotton, classified by varieties, to various destinations from 1st August 

to 31st July inclusive. 

.'Quantities expressed in cantars) 
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Cables: Kupperus-Alexandria 

H. KUPPER 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Cotton Merchant 


Central Buying Agency and Ginning Factory at 
Zifta (GHARBIEH) 

Correspondents in all Textile Centres 


Telegraphic Address: 

Augustine, Alexandria. 


Codes: 

Bentley*s; Meyer's Atlantic, $gth edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO £/ CO. 

Cotton Brokers : : Stocky Brokers 

Associate Mernbers of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in ail European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 


SrEciALiTv: "FUTURES” Cable Address; "NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers ^ < Stock Brokers 

6, Rue de I’Ancienne Bourse, 6 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members op the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members of the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Ask for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton Market.** 


Correspondence invited. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MARKET LETTERS. 


rV Co.^ AlcxHiiflna, wrote on the 2c;th ()dol>er, 

as follows : 

Duriiii^ the immediate future a larg'e acUance is perhaps not 
vt'ry likely, as the movement of the crop is still ver_v heavy, hut, 011 
the other hand, a large decline also looks imfirohable, there being a 
potential buying demand in the market waiting for lower prices. 
Purchases on any weak markets, should give good results. 

“ i^ears ’’ have p)aid much attention to an estimate published 
recently by the Sudan Government, according to whicli the Sudan 
Sakel crop for ig28 is estimated to yield 572,112 cantars against 
the final result of the 1927 crop of 471,769 cantars. We do not 
think that an increase in the yield of only 100,343 cantars can be 
of great imjxirtance, the less so^ as the yield of Sakths in Egypt will 
he considerably lower than last year, 

i^rivate news aliout our Sakul crop continues to be pessimistic, 
and we can only confirm what we liave written previously on the 
suliject. I'he crop is already finished, and most of the cotton trees 
have been removed already from the fields. 


C. M. SALVAGO 6? CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton (Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

^ T Telegrams 

7lC;£iVC/£S: 

LotOer Egypt: 

MEHALIA-KEBIR. TANTAH & KAFR-EL-ZAYAT 
Upper Egypt: 

MINIEH & BENi-SOUEF 

SUB-AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM. KAFR-EL-SHEIKH, TEH-EL-BAROUD & BARRAGE 
Upper Egypt .* 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASfIN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSIh 
MELLAWl BENhMAZAR. SAMALLOUT. ABOUTIG, SOHAG 
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G, D. Economou (E Co.y Alexandria, wrote on the same dale as 
follows: — 

Pillion and Nahda has also been much sought after, the latter 
growth especially attracting spinners and selling at full prices. We 
consider that the future for this growth is brilliant, and even if a 
larger production should become available it would easily be 
absorbed, as it appears that spinners are obtaining very satisfactory 
results from this variety. 

Maarad does not appear to enjoy such favour, and holders 
thereof are disillusioned as tO' the future of this description. 

T/ie Alexandria Commercial Co. wrote, on the 25th October, the 
following letter: — 

There is no* doubt that spinners do' not care to pay current prices 
for Sakellaridis, and are only entering the market for this growth 
when necessity compels them to- do' so. 

Reports from up-country on the final outturn of the Sakel crop 
continue to be conflicting. Basing ourselves on the data available, 
however, we estimate that the production will reach 2,250,000 to 
2,^00,000 cantars. There is certainly nothing abundant alx>iit this 
figure, but if we are to give credit tO' reports emanating from textile 
centres producing fine goorls, it ought to- be sufficient for require¬ 
ments, inasmuch as there is available, in addition, the Snkel carry¬ 
over at the end of August of about 675,000 cantars (including 
325,000 cantars held by the Government), and the supply of Sudan 
Sakel, estimated this year at 570,000 cantars, against 470,000 
cantars last year. The approximate figure of the total available 
supply of all Sakel cotton, Egyptian and Sudan, for this year is 
therefore about 3,620,000 cantars, against about 3,935,000 cantars 
last year. 

The development of the seasonable demand from the trade or its 
absence will, in our opinion, be the primary factor controlling the 
course of Sakel prices during the coming few weeks. 

The Sakel-Ashmouni straddle (November-Decernber) stands at 
1,266 points, against 1,225 points last week and 838 points at tl&._ 
time last year. 

Reinhart & Co.y Alexandria, on the 26th October, wrote as 
follows: - - 

Mill demand has been good from everywhere. A considerable 
amount of business has been booked, and important orders, being 
slightly below market price, are still pending. 

English spinners were in the market for medium grades 
Sakellaridis and higher grades Pillion, Ashinouni and Zagora. 

America continues to be a ready buyer of all grades of Uppers. 

The Continent has bought large quantities this week, especially 
of high-grade cotton. 

At any other time this good demand would have caused a sub¬ 
stantial advance in prices, but the heavy arrivals on one hand and 
the apprehension of the American ginners’ report on the other 
provoked a clearance of the bulfish position and important sales of 
speculative character. 
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EXPORTS FROM 

EGYPT TO VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES. 

UP 'FO 

Blsr jlTPV OK EACH YEAR 

Season 192()U27 
bales 

Season 1927 28 
bales 

1 'lilted !\ing;(loni 



353,610 

Ida act* . . 

lH;,<h3S 


112,012 

Poland . . 

7,521 


9,661 

Austria, .. 

6,324 


5,666 

Italy 

57,270 


57,610 

Uerniatu’ 

68,593 


54,776 

Spain 

22,685 


22,680 

Pci gi uni 

4,963 


2,505 

Switzerland 

51,752 


40,178 

iVirtujga! 

674 


336 

Holland.. 

2,990 


2,392 

India and ('lima 

2,151 


1,445 

Japan 

41,126 


34,580 

('z(‘cho-Slovakia 

2d,187 


21,353 

(IrcHs (‘-'Furkt'v . . 

2,(>81 


1,492 

U.S.A.^ .. ‘ 

153,430 


121,055 

PsLlionia, 

2,935 


2,565 

Ku.ssia. 

14,035 


(}6,U0 

.Sweden . . 

529 


462 

Hungaiy 

270 


336 

Otlu'rs .. 

. . 


295 

'Total Indes 

1,016,543 


911,119 


J. G. JOANNIDES CO. 

Cotton YMerchants\ 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

With Buying Agency and Ginning 
Factory at TANTAH (Garbieh). 



Associate Member Liverpool Cotton Association. 

Represented in all Spinning Centres of EUROPE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, and U.S.A. 

Cable AddreiS NANNIS,” ALEXANDRIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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COTTON EXPORTS FROM ALEXANDRIA 
DURING 1927/28 SEASON. 

As compiled by the Alexandna General Produce Association 


Crs. 


Arnvagcs a Alcxaiidrie (Sacs et Halles) 


6,022,444 

A ajoutcr pour rectification de fin d’annee.. 

74,378 




6,096,822 

Expor'IAtions d’Alexandrie (par ports de debarcpicmcut) 



Halles 


Balles 

Alleinagne 

. . 26,577 \ 

Hamburg . . 

Breme 

26,521 

56 



''Liverpool . . 

167,299 

Angletcrre 

.. 343,517 ^ 

Manchester 

175,953 



Divers 

265 

Belgique 

3,431 

Anvers 

3,431 

Canada 

200 

Montreal 

200 

Espagnc 

. . 21,901 

Barcelone .. 

21,901 

Esthoiiic 

2,775 

Reval 

2,775 

Etats-Unis .. 

. . 128,324 ■< 

f Boston 

117,999 

New York .. 

10,325 



[Marseille 

53,693 

I ran CO 

.. 114,986 ^ 

Dunkerque 

52,052 



Havre 

9,241 

Hollanclc 

.. 11,855 

Rotterdam .. 

11,855 

Indes et Clunc 

1,525 

Bombay, etc. 

1,525 



f G6nes 

47,415 



Venise 

47,041 

Italie . . 

.. 151,354* s 

Trieste 

54,739 



Livourne 

1,816 



^Naples 

343 

J apon 

. , 34,432 

Kobe & Yokohama 

34,432 

Portugal 

665 

Oporto & Lisbonne 

665 

Riissic 

.. 62,500 

f Leningrad .. 
Odessa 

. 12,516 

. 49,984 

Suede 

627 

Gothenbourg 

627 

OihCQ et Sync 

1,166 


1,166 

Divers 

110 


110 


905,945 


905,945 


Total Balles, 905,945 == Crs. Nets, 6,606,204. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON STOCKS. 


RfiCAi>lTUJ.ATlUN 


Stock a Alexandrie au ler Septembre, 1927.. 
Arrivages 


Crs Nets 
1,780,000 
6,0 96,822 

Exportations 

Exportations echantillons (Douane) 

Crs Nets 
6.666,204 
1,071 

7.876.822 

Consommation locale .. 

D^truit par incendie, environ 

6,667,275 

53,318 

3,000 

6.723,593 



Stock Net k Alexandrie au 31 Aofit, 1928 .. 


1.153,229 


(y compris Crs. 364,329 apparteiiant au Gouv. Egyptien) 














EGYPTIAN COTTON 


L>J];TA!I. UU stock AU 31 AOUT, 1!)28 

Acliiudinu “I 

Crs. 

377,207 

Za"oni / 


Sakullaridis 


383,633 

Pillum . . 


35,690 

Nulula. . . 


1,63(^ 

Divms 


(U.H42 


Moins lar(‘ 

Net .. 

CiOVERNMENT STATISTICS' 

2,58t; 

1,H>2.64H 
9.4 19 

.. 1,153,229 


L'OTAL STOCK AS AT AUGUST 31, 1928, Crs. 1,153,229 NET. 




Ashmouni 


Other 


Sak(‘llan<lis 

and Zagora 

Pillion 

Varieties 

0 ! which 

(Vs. ()78.095 

374.21 1 

35,40! 

65,522 

A 1 rivals up to OcS. 17, U)2H . . 

„ 372,400 

1,172,007 

00,897 

41,993 


1,059,495 

1,546,218 

12(5,298 

107,515 

Exports up to t)ci. 17, lt)2S . , 

223,198 

460,094 

32,843 

8,880 

Stocks as at Oct. 17, 1928 

827,297 

1,086,124 

93,455 

98,635 

or about 

Ilak'S 112,557 

147,772 

12,713 

13,420 

The weight is iiulicaleU in 
have bcHui alterctl acconlmgiv. 

net ('antars ; tiu* < yphers ol 

lh(‘ proei'dmg years 


SUDAN COTTON CROP. 


T/ie IJverpoo! Co/Ion Service ibsuccl the followinj.; sialeuienl: 

At the date of our iriid-scason report (27th A])ril) ilic Sudan 
Government’s estimate of the crop was 470,540 cautars of Sakel and 
70,483 of American cotton, both irrigated and rain-grown, making 
a total of 541,023 cautars, or 127,788 bales of 400 lbs. 'Fbe figures 
were slightly reduced, especially for Sakel, by another estimate in 
May; Init the final figures, dated 8t]i August, show a recovery in 
Sakel to 47i,7()0, I)ut a furtlier reduction in American to 61,846, 
making tlu' total 126,115 bales of 400 lbs. The following tabk^ 
givi's the latest figiirt^s for 1(^27, and also the first (‘sti!m!t(‘ for l()28 : 




1927 28 


1928 29 



7/r./2K 

K/KA-S 

final 

4/10/28 
(1st est.) 

Sake! (avjr,i 

360,090" 

340,000 

347,972 

459,728 

'Tokar 

50,793 

.50,793 

53,454 

57,142 

Kassala, . . 

53,900 

60,000 

(»5,56H 

48,000 

'I’otal . 

4 70,540 

457,424 

171,769 

572,112 

Anierieaiv Irrigaiiul 

49,305 

48,186 

41,492 

4(>,53() 

Rain-grown.. 

21,118 

20,745 

20,354 

39,713 

'rotal--'Cantars .. 

.541,023 

526,355 

533,615 

658,361 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

127,788 

124,319 

126,115 

155,497 


* Maximum : 315,000 was 


ilso j’ivcn as miiuinum. 


The relative position in Lancashire of the Sudan and I'.gyptiaii 
Sakt^l crops has undergone a conHiderabl(' change this season. Last 
year Sudan was relatively c‘hca|), and many Itgyplian spinners went 
over to it to adarge extent; but iluring 192^ ^28 the Sudan cro]) was 
not so good either in quantity or quality, with the result tliat llolton 
spinners have not found it so attractive. 
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East Indian Cotton. 


MIXING OF PUNJAB-AMERICAN COTTON. 

The following letter has been received by us from the Secretary, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, and member-mills 
using Punjab-Amencan cotton are requested to take note of its 
contents: — 

Sir,—As you are aware, the Indian Central Cotton Committee has given 
much consideration to the question of mixing in Punjab-American cotton, 
which has now increased to such an alarming extent that it is almost 
impossible to obtain it pure. The difficulty of detecting small percentages 
of mixture has made the trade look with suspicion on all samples of pure 
cotton, with the result that it does not now fetch the price which its intrinsic 
value merits. 

During the recent meeting of this Committee a conference took place 
between the representatives from the Punjab and Sind with members of the 
local Sub-committee to discuss this question. One of the stock arguments 
put forward was that mixing was done because the demand was for mixed 
cotton. I have already addressed you on this point, and received your 
emphatic repudiation of this assertion. 

One of the findings of the conference mentioned above was that “ the 
attention of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners^ and 
Manufacturers^ Associations, the Bombay Mill Owners' Association, the 
Ahmedabad Mill Owners' Association, and the Japanese Spinners' Federa¬ 
tion should be drawn to the support given to mixing by their members buying 
mixed cotton. The members of these bodies should be requested to give 
encouragement by paying a full price when pure cotton is available.'' 

My Committee feel that the practice of mixing is never likely to diminish 
until the pure cotton obtains the premium it fetched some years ago; and 
this was in their minds when they arrived at the above deqision. 

I have the honour to brin^ the above to your notice, and would request 
the co-operation of your Associations in helping to put a check on this 
malpractice, which is bound to lead to the deterioration m the quality of 
American cotton in the Punjab, and may ultimately lead to its complete 
abandonment. 

In the meantime I assure you that my Committee will explore every 
avenue in its attempt to solve the problem, though, at the present juncture, 
it feels that considerable headway could be made with the co-operation of the 
trade without resorting to drastic measures, which are bound to meet with 
considerable opposition. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. H. Ritchie, 

Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 

L 
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TECHNOLOGICAL REPORTS ON 

lilt; Director oi 'l^ichnolosicai Liiburalory oi llic Indian Central Cotton 
N(c i(\ pricv 2 Rs., in which he sliows the hdiavbiir of certain East Indian 
this !e[K>rl-, hnt tluMotton spiniu?r when wislunj;' to obtain from the sliippcr these 
ili(‘ names given are not known. 

W(‘ give the siiniinary of the tests, and iiiiust leave it to the spinners I0 

III I ll(‘ t("Sts. 


SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS ON 
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li>23--24 

20 

0 88 

(5 5 

7.0 

0-8 

13*8 

0 

184 

1 

4*49 

10*85 

72 



1 <424-25 

20 

0-89 

14-7 

8*8 

0 9 

22*8 

33 

183 

1 

4*40 

10*85 

128 



1925-20 

20 

0 89 

12‘2 

7*1 

0*5 

18*8 

8 

182 


4*00 

10*85 

245 



11320-27 

20 

0 88 

12-0 

7*5 

0 3 

19 4 

3 

190 

1 

4*35 

10*85 

37:5 

»* 


1927-28 

20 

(1 89 

i;m 

8*0 

0*1 

20 1 

3 

191 

i 

4*34 

10 85 

70 

Gadag 1 


1923-24 

20 

0-00 

5-0 

7 0 

0 8 

12*3 

13 

183 

1 

4*00 

10*86 

71 



1924-25 

20 

0 82 

8-4 

8*9 

1 3 

17*5 

ijfl 

183 

S 

4*35 

10*85 

131 



1925-2ti 

20 

0 83 

8-8 

8*0 

0*0 

17 0 

10 

180 

1 

4*70 

10*85 

244 

11 1 • 


1920-27 

20 

0-80 

0 0 

7*5 

0 3 

13*8 

:i 

192 

1 

4*44 

10*85 

308 



S927-2H 

20 

0 80 

5-5 

7-9 

0*1 

13*1 

3 

190 

} 

4*07 

10 86 

104 

Surat i027 A.L 

,1-. .. 

1923-24 

20 

1-00 

0*4 

8*0 

0*0 

14 3 

10 

182 

1 

4*13 

10*85 

83 



1924-25) 

20 

0-95 

5-2 

7*0 

0*4 

12*8 

0 

181 


4*00 

10*85 

110 



1925-20 

20 

0*92 

6*3 

7*3 

0*7 

12*7 

15 

182 

I 

1 

4*13 

10*85 

240 



1920>-27 

20 

0-97 

0*2 

7*3 

0*5 

13*3 

10 

192 

4-40 

10*85 

303 



!92V -2H 

20 

0-95 

3*0 

7*7 

0*3 

11 3 

0 

190 

1 

5*01 

10*85 

101 

W,tg,ui -3 


1925-20 

14 

0*82 

9-0 

12*7 

0 5 

20 8 

4 

188 

1 

7*32 

15*97 

272 



1920 27 

14 

O'Ht; 

7*8 

8*5 

0*5 

10* 1 

17 1 

1 100 

1 

7*20 

15*08 

871 



1927 28 

14 

0-79 

9-7 

9 2 

0*3 

18*2 

4 

192 

1 

5*71 

15 08 

100 

Wagud H 


1925-20 

14 

0-80 

8*3 

12*9 

0*4 

20*3 

14 

174 

1 

0*85 

15 97 

271 


1920 27 

11 

0-80 

7 4 

8*4 

0*5 

15*5 

4 i 

100 


0*90 

15*08 

372 

1 


1927-28 

14 

0-77 

9*1 

9 8 

0*1 

18*0 

0 

.192 


5*59 

15*08 

81 

P. A. IF 


1924-25 

20 

0 81 

8*0 

7*3 

1-3 

15*8 

23 

180 


5*27 

10*85 

127 

)► 


1925 20 

20 

0-81 

0*7 

0*6 

0*4 

13*1 

3 

180 


4*00 

10*85 

232 

f 


1920-27 

20 

0-71) 

9*0 

9*5 

0 4 

18*4 

10 

J91 

1 

5*32 

10*85 

840 

>1 


1927-28 

20 

0-79 

0*5 

7*9 

0 4 

14*1 

38 

187 

1 

5*21 

10*86 

100 

P.A.28fii’ 


1928-24 

20 

3-04 

10*4 

10*3 

0*8 

20*1 

0 

182 

i 

4*13 

10*86 

85A 



1924-25 

20 

0-92 

4*7 

9*9 

0-0 

14*6 

15 

181 

1 

4*20 

10*86 

116 



1925-20 

20 

0-94 

10*9 

11*2 

0*5 

21*1 

10 

182 

S' 

4*17 

10*86 

238 



1920-27 

20 

0-83 

12*2 

12*3 

0*5 

23-4 

8 

190 

1- 

4*52 

16*86 

807 



1927-28 

20 

0-88 

8*5 

12*5 

0*3 

20*1 

5 

191 

1 

4-50 

10*86 

80 

P. A. 28f)F .. 


1924-25 

20 

1-01 

8*9 

8 6 

0*8 

17*3 

23 

181 

1 

i 

4*82 

10*86 

130 



1925-20 

20 

1-00 

8*4 

9*4 

0*6 

17*4 

23 

183 

4*05 

10*85 

234 

» 


1920-27 

20 

0-90 

12*8 

12*2 

0*4 

23*7 

6 

191 

1 

4*58 

10*86 

341 



1927-28 

20 

0-93 

8*0 

10*0 

0-2 

18*3 

0 

191 

i 

4*51 

10*86 

122 

MoHisorii 


1925-20 

8 

0-72 

6*1 

7*8 

1*2 

13-4 

0 

174 

1 

5*07 

12*07 

230 

3» 


1920-27 

8 

0-08 

7*1 

8*3 

0*3 

15*0 

15 

185 

1 

4*83 

12*07 

324 



1927-28 

8 

0*73 

4*0 

6*8 

0*4 

10*8 

20 

200 

1 

5*53 

12*07 
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STANDARD INDIAN COTTONS, 1928 

Committee, Bombay (Mr. A. James Turner, M.A., B.Sc.), has published Bulletin 
Cottons in the process of spinning. Very valuable information is submitted in 
cottons will have great dif&culty in buying the same or similar ones, as in the 

ascertain from their cotton suppliers which varieties correspond to those noted 

STANDARD INDIAN COTTONS, 1923-28. 

1 2 3 4 5 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 


Yarn Test Results 


Single Threvd 


Dharwarl ..1923-24 20 0*8819-8' 97-5 4-8 1,921 10-8 9 6 2-4 
„ ..1924-25 20 0-8919-1100-2 4 7 1,914 13-7 7-1 0 

„ .1925-26 20 0-89 19-6, 90*6 4 9 1,776 11 8 8-6 0 5 

„ .1926-27 20 0*88 19*0 98*7 5-0 1,875 13-3 10-3 1-8 

„ :i927-28 20 0-8920*l| 88-8 5-7 1,785 12-3 12-2 4-5 

Gadagl 1923-24 20 0-9019 8 86-0 6-7 1,703 10*2j 9-7 2-8 

„ 1924-25 20 0 8219-6 59-7 6 6 1,170 9-4! 7-4 0-2 

„ ,1925-26 20 0 8319 6 75-7 6 3 1,484 10-7112-5 4-3 

„ . 1926-27 20 0 8019-5 99*4 4 0 1,938 13'5!ll 7 3 3 

„ .1927-28 20 0 8619-8 94-2 5 3 1,865 13-0l 9-6 1 8 

Surat 1027 1923-24 20 1-0019-9* 75-2 0 1 [1,496 10-6 9-0 0 


161 Wagad 4 
272 


160 Wagad 8 . 

271 

372 

81 P. A. 4F ^ 
127 

232 

340 

106 P. A 285F 

85A 

115 

233 
367 

80 P. A. 289F . 
130 

234 

341 

^^122 Mollisoni , 
I 230 

I 324 I 


.1927-28 14 0-79T4-6 99-6 4-3 1,454 T3-) 


.1925-26 14 0-8013-8 84 7 7-6 
.il926~27 14 0-8014-0 88 5 6-1 
1927-28 14 0-7714 6 88-8 4-7 

1924-25 20 0 81 19-3 65-1 6-9 
. 1925-26 20 0-8119-5 07-8 7 3 
.1926-27 20 0-7919-8 75 2 4-6 
. 1927-28 20 0-7919 4 66-6 6-5 

.1923-24 20 1-0419-3100 1 4 8 
.1924-25 20 0-9219-0 97-1 6*7 

. 1925-26 20 0-9419-3 82 9 4 9 

. 1926-27 20 0-8319-2 92 0 3 9 

. 1927-28 20 0-8819-9 85 4 4 2 


1,109 12-6 9-9 1-5 
1,239 11-9112-9 5-5 
1,296 11-9|10*0 2-8 

1,256 8 8ll3-7 7-0 
1,322 9-312-4 5-5 
1,489 10 210-8 3 5 
1,292 9-313-5 6-5 

1,932 12 6 9-9 2-0 
1,845 11-5 9-4 1-3 

1.698 11-5 9-9 1-8 
1,764 12 8 9-7 1-0 

1.699 12-510 3 2-0 


.1925-26 20 1-0020-2 84-3 9-8 1,703 13 0 9-6 3-5 5-6 8-8 17-6 91 

.1926-27 20 0-9619-3107 5 7-4 2,075 14-8 9-6 1-3 7 7 S-416 5 90 

.1927-28 20 0-93 19-6 104 2 5 3 2,042 14-2 10-1 1-5 6-5 S-516 3 83 

.1925-26 8 0-72*8-0 76-610 3 613 13-lll8-214-8 7-5 12 712-6 85 
.1926-27 8 0-68! 7-7111-4 6-6 858 l5-618'611-5 12-6 9-411-9 89 
.1927-28 8 0-73 7-9 101-8 8 5 804 13-5 16-411-5 9 0 8-611-9 83 
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COTTON EXi^ORTS EROM INDIA DUKINO i'HE SEASON 
(Ciislom I loust' C'learances), vSt‘{)UMiibcr lo Aus^iist indusive 

{Sdunt Ral/i I'iyothcvs Cmulai, Ottolnv :25, 1928,) 


Si'ASdN 1927 2S 


Euinpr, ('!<' 
Doiiibav' 

Karachi 
(’alc.iilla . . 
I'uticonii . . 
Other J^irts 

Halil 
Dros, 
125.082 
108,045 
23,502 
0,2 D> 
19,757 

\5)lkart 

1 h (IS 

195.007 

121,117 

8,890 

10,927 

48,980 

Honibav 
Co , Ltd. 
20,408 
29,402 

2,804 

7,877 

|apaiieS(‘ 

Finns 
117,051 
82, <593 
2,020 
3,818 

Other 

1 Export CIS 
382,307 
237,597 
9,015 
1,430 
849 

Totals 

811,838 
579,004 
40,409 
27,895 
74,190 


284,402 

354,981 

57,401 

209,494 

()28,255 

1,531,383 

jajian, eir 

I'xiiiibay 

Karacln 
I'uticonii . . 
Ollici I\)rls 

90,918 

85,8(H^ 

9,U1 

2,180 

57,200 

24,089 

8,302 

1,987 

1,400 

2,0(M) 

13,784 

028,808 

120,540 

5,908 

5,750 

342,477 

25,538 

1,510 

l,3t)0,803 

217,894 

33,805 

11,139 


105,009 

01,275 

1 8,084 

1,099,709 

3(>0.r)34 

1,953,908 

lotals 1027-28 

380,501 

445,059 

75.575 

1,270,170 

5)07,780 

3,184,001 

ShASON 102(A27. 
hTiro])o, (dc 
Japan, etc. 

228,335 

49,403 

227,711 

80,023 

4 8,544 
13,013 

02,534 

1,275,344 

395,528 

429,449 

092,952 

1,845,129 

'i'otals 

2 74-. 738 

308,934 

9! ,557 

i,3()7,878 

704,074 

2,807,781 

Season, 1025-29. 
JEuropc, etc. 
Japan, etc. 

283,325 

124,783 

209,047 

I 74,041 

98,103 

15,238 

150,50r> 

1,727,318 

413,920 

180,597 

1,211,901 

2,522,847 

Totals 

408,108 

4 70,088 

83.431 

1,877,824 

804,187 

3,734,538 


('ONSUMPTION OF INDIAN (\)Tr(9N IN INDIA. 

According to the Depart uieut of (V)iniaercial Inielligeno; and 
Siaiistics, India,, tlur following tal>D shows tlic consiiniption of 
fridian coHon by Indian mills for tla" periods gaveti, l>as(‘d on 
rc'luriis mnd<* inukT tin* Indian (h>tton (Vss Ad : - - 



(In bales of 400 lbs.) 

Con- t'on- 

sninptiou sumption 

'iotal 

consuni ption 

1blal <'onsiinip“ 
(ion (luring 
(‘oru'Hpondmg 
ptna'od picvious 

noird)ay Islam 1 .. 

during 
Inly, lt)28 
1,080 

during 
Inly, 1027 
* 57,152 

sim<‘ Is! 
SepC, P.)27 
431,123 

p(‘a,r (since 1st 
Sept., 1029) 
95)2,802 

Ahmedabad 

25,889 

20,005 

272,448 

242,790 

Doinhay Presidency 

30.930 

80,570 

855,252 

1,078,334 

Madras Presidem’y 

19,270 

15,014 

171,731 

198,778 

United Provinces.. 

14,942 

19,730 

159,421 

185M25 

Central Provinces A: Berar 

10,171 

0,202 

109,900 

101,728 

Bengal . 

5,714 

7,3(i2 

79,009 

82,115 

Punjab and Delhi 

3,949 

3,()34 

42,351* 3(i,(M)2 

Rest of British India 

1,787 

1,171 

13,35)0 

12,117 

Total British India 

02,178 

M3.063 

1,422,750 

1,999,489 


42 bales for A])nl not reported Ijelorr. 
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The falliiig-O'ff reflects the effect of the Bombay mill strike. 

^ Stocks ill Bombay are 681,000 bales, against 263,000 bales at 
this time last year. Exports are 200',000 bales in advance over last 
}Ta r. 


SECOND REPORT ON CROP 1928^29. 


21,700,000 acres are planted, as. compared with 20,5Q2,ooo. 

_ The second report points tO' the likelihood of a larger acreage 
this year than last. In 1927-28 the final acreage was 24,722,00b, 
blit the record figure was registered in 1925-26, viz., 28,491,000 
acres. ^ It is only in December when a quantitative estimate 
is published. 

Cotton in Punjab, India. 

Irrigated cotton in Punjab, India, is reported to be average to 
good, and unirrigated cotton generally below average, according to 
a cablegram received from the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. Damage by floods and insects is reported from some 
districts. Picking has commenced, and will continue until 
January. Punjab produces on an average about 8 per cent of the 
cotton crop for all India. About 75 per cent, of the area under 
cotton in this province is irrigated. 



THE OUTCOME OF 87 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


EMBRACES 

Steamship Passages by all Lines. International Travel 
Tickets. Hotel Reservation throughout the World. Courier 
Service- Aerial Travel. Passports, Visas, etc. Travellers* 
Cheques. Letters of Credit. Exchange and Insurance. 
Freight Contracting. Forwarding. 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

& WAGONS-LITS CO. 

Head Office ; BERKELEY ST., LONDON, VY.I 

MANCHESTER s 77, Market St.; LIVERPOOL, i 49, Lord St. 

300 Branches Throughout the World 

General Foreign Passenger Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad 
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1 he niuulK'r (j 1 hales l<> the inicldle of Sepleiiiiber is 

ihe luiniher ol hales hooked at stations a!id ports in 
I j'jaiuia lip to S(‘pte‘nihe‘! i is ido,5hp, and the number of bales 
(Sported Irom Momlmsa, u{) to llu‘ (aul of July is l24,c;50. 

Willi re'yard t(^ the^ ne^w crop, the plantinj^'s re'corded in the 
I'uistern, liu^ipnida and NortluTii I^rovinces up to iht* end of August 
total (lypenK) acrt‘S, as eoinpared with 530,000 acres in 1927, and 
ia\ourahle‘ wtsitluu' is rep<jrt<‘d toln^geiKTaL 

ll.M. l^astern Atiican l)('})ende‘ncies Trade and Informaiioti 
()ltice‘ has rereived tlu^ following unoll'icial hut reliable information 
h\" (Sihle^ to the' (‘ffert that the final ginnings of Uganda cotton 
amount to aliout 130,000 hales. 

With regard to the ne‘W e:ro]i, the* acTeage; planted is estimated 
to he ajiproximate'lv' Oip/xio against 553,000 last yeuir. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL. 


.S'e//rre : Rolet'tm Al^^odoclro^ A Paulo. 


Tlu- ISll 

owing 

is 

a table showing the cotton iiroduction 

lini/.il: — 

Vears 

nioi (I 2 



('olton in 

IvKs. 

:tr> 3 ) 87 ,uuu 

Cotton usesl 
Jor Uoniestic 
purposes 
in k^s. 
7,127,400 

Esi iinatei ejf 
total producti(->tt 
in kgs. 
42,704,400 

itHi2 i):i 



r>u,u 77 ,uuu 

n,8t)5,40{) 

08,872,400 

ItHKt tM 



58 , 118 ,uuu 

10,028,000 

08,741,000 

OHM Of) 



r>K,r>U8,24U 

11,718,04-8 

70,811,888 

P.iu:) <M> 



7U,2Ut>,8HU 

15,HU.87<) 

05,051,250 

l<HM» 07 



75,520,17U 

15,104,085 

00,024,2 n 

l‘H)7 UK 



50,120,772 

10,025,054 

00,155,720 

HlUH ()<J 



57.508,180 

11,501,080 

00.000,810 

mutt lu 



58,508,210 

n,718,048 

70,811,888 

ItUU I! 



01,452,504 

12,800,512 

77,848.070 

mn 12 



05.108,000 

18,020,720 

78,124,820 

mm la 



75,520,170 

15,104,085 

00,024,211 

mia 14 



80,158,704 

17,280,752 

108.884,510 

mi 4 -15 



88,088,044 

10,700,728 

100,780.872 

pjir> au 



01 , 100,000 

12,288,000 

78,428,000 

mm 17 



r»0,882,748 

12,100,548 

72,900,201 

itn? !H 



74,715,807 

14,048,078 

80,058,440 

mi 8 »m 



78,4 to ,180 

14,088,020 

88,128,150 

mm 2 u 



88,207,071 

15.041.414 

00,8)8,4 85 

m 2 u 21 



80,052,001 

17,210,588 

108,208.200 

1 U 2 I 22 



1)1,078,578 

18,215,714 

109.204.287 

m 22 - 28 



110,870,108 

28,074,080 

148,844,287 

1U28 24 



1 72,000,000 

82,500,000 

204,500,000 

m 2 r> 2 U (e‘Sliinate<!) 

147,920,000 

20,581,000 

177,504,000 

m 2 U 27 

((‘stiiriateU) 

07,270,420 

10,455,704 

117,781,704 
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3 ?!>[.( 1 li>\ n\K S§'\ ll‘ \\ 



P.E’U IM 

lU'M :*J 

PM,’ ;;; 

Am; i /01 os 

to/.rs! 

IS,:; 5 1 

for 

!Wr/i 

\ , 0 SIMMS 

i.t.o.mi 

1 , ‘..a ’, 1 

Miroiihao . . 


! i. 

m.ss.- ;n 0 

PhiuJiv 

d,;{th.;jun 


:p”::n.ii * 

i'otira 

ta.aspm’U 


1 0 ,,. 1 ! n..i' 

U. (P do Nurlo 

s, ihii.uu'd 


l:p:pu* 1 ', 

Paoihvt^a • • 

n.72ii.*.^eA 

i 'pnp:; n; 

ppnps 1 is 

Pernamhiico 


1 1 .inn,.',,:: 

!:: 

Ala.i’oas 

7,;hss.o:5n 

n,s:rn PM 

0 ;’ in III/ 

Sergipe 

‘PhiapiiO 

Psn:;.i‘no 

t,n<fS, ! Ml 

Bahia. 

lysaljiu 

! 

“1, M i. L ; 

Espinio Santo 



no Ins 

Rio lie JancHo 


sl,«.S! 

!u;p l/.i 

Minas (a‘IIK'S 

<vR}S,lSO 

u,.>an.u }n 

a,n‘i,i,ho ‘ 

Sao Paulo . 


dP.su.siPP”. 

r I'.s a» 1, / 

Parana 


.".IS, In 1 

’ s.(, *110 

Cxoyaz 

Others 


Us.PUS 

1 l.sIMs 

'fotal . . 

. NKpeda/Juu 

loh.MM, 's; 

1 n.Min, i Mi 

Bales 

dhS,lM7 

ts.nn»d 

sipjs.. 


]t is not on]}' tln'iiiixin^j: (>r (liUrniU '.<•(*(is u lot h is n .|»Mii^!i>|s 
for tluH*alling-oiT in tho crop. < )nr cannot lu'lp luit tioo lu litre 
figure's that Iroin !()2i to t!i(‘ cotton my. SfnUr votc 

roused to a n'cogiiiUon <►!' llu' gre'al (xt'enhiiioc, vvliiiii tlic toimln' 
possesses ])}'tI k‘ work of the coin ui un ,sini{ ihul si -iicd c.e h Stale, 
which culiuinatccl in tiu* holding ol an lntcrn.itloj^al rMiOtii Ton 
gross in Rio ele Janeiro. Bra/ihans an' apathetu and frfinrc 
stimulants in ordc'i* to kee'p up ('ontimiit\ of e'floit'a 

In the statistical chapter of this issiu' whl Im' loimd a talar 
showing the produclion of the smalh'i cotton produ. in«> tonntor . 
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Japan and Its Cotton Trade. 


Mr. W'. Fk ( Jinuin<;luuii, Iat(‘ British (.Musul at Osaka,, Ja])an, 
acldu'hi.rd (Jclo-lna” 9 tlic' (Jiiiui Section of lh(‘ Manchester 
OJainihcr oj OoiiuiuTct^ io whit li n^prt‘sentativt*s of the Joint 
('oHunith'o of ('otion 'Fra-de ()rt4”anizations had tu'cn invilt'd. llic 
JlIdHi (hfardhui reported on tluMUetdin^ as follows: — 

Mr. Omininpjiatn hrielly liac'ed th(‘ p;rowtl5 of the cotton 
ifuhislrv in Japaji in nx’tail yt'ars. d'lu^ ('apitalizatitin had p:rown 
from, 11 ;i million }a'n in Kp j to 3o.i| niiilion yen in an increase 

of 270 per t'tait. Ahont: llinv-quarters of tlie capital was paid up. 
Durinii^ the sana^ fXTiod the nninluT of spindles liad increased by 
S 5 per teiil. and the nuinlKT of looms hy over too per cent. The 
pnisperity of the ('olton. induslr}^ reached a peak in 1020, largely 
tnving to the fact tliat, during the war such markets as South 
.America, India, Dutch East Indies, and Africa could no longer 
obtain suf)j)li(‘S from (Irc'al Britain. After i<)2C), Ja]>an suffered 
from tilt' ptist-war slum]), especially in the markets mentioned, 
hut hy the* end ni !t}2f sh(‘ had to a large extent recovered. At the 
end of ifj27 the capital investt'd in the cotton industry was 
c; j5 million ytm, 31)1 million htung ])aid u]>; spindk's amounted to 
ovtu' iu’x million, and iht'n' were more than 78,000 looms. The 
n‘stM‘v«‘ funds of ()4 t'ompamVs amounted tO' 23S million 3mn, or 
ahoul ()o |K‘r etmt. of tlu* ])a,id-u]) ea])ital 

In n'p;ard to tlit‘organization of the indiistiw, Mr. runnlngham 
mtiilitmeti tlu‘ Japan C'otton SpinntTs’ Assoeiation. 'Fliis assoeia- 
iton, which was formt'd about 40 years agc), was one of the most 
im})ortanl of its kind in Japan, et)ntrolling about 00 per cent, of tbc 
s|>iTit!l<s and 40 ])er cent, of the power looms. Of the total number 
of memiKTs Hum' W(T(' four (»f outstanding importance, TO rather 
smalltT !)Ut still powerful firms, and about 40 firms which, though 
relatively mumportani individually, in the aggregate coiilributed 
considerably to the ])roHperity of the industryFurther, most of 
the importers of raw cot.toti and^ exporters of ])icec goods were 
associate members of the Association. 

Strenctth m Combinattom. 

Mr. fhmninghara laid stress on the way in which llu' various 
interests were combined and concentrated. This, he considered, 
was one of the main n^asotis for tlie strength of the industry as a 
wliole, sincT the large importers of raw cotton were also llu* principal 
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exporters of piece goods and were more or less directlv inl<‘resteti 
in the actual production of the goods. 

Another cause of the strength of tlu* industrv w.ss that lalxair 
conditions were siin})ler than m tins country. Mr. i uiminghain . 
impression, however, was that lht‘n^ was luh a pieal <lra! ut 
difference in total production ('osts alt(‘r aJIovvaiK’c had hc(*!i uiadf" 
for the greater number of opc‘raliV(‘s n'(]uiu‘d in japan, as well as 
the extra cost of Jlousing', fec^ding, W(‘hai<*, and Tccniitinn tioin the 
countr}?" districts, ['he tt'xtih* tra,(l(‘ had an «shundanl rostawnir of 
labour to draw from. (}])('ratives did not, as a uiha sta\ hmg, \\iv 
average term of service of fmnale optTaUv<*s iK^ing lathor Ic ,. than 
i8 months. This systcan had an aflvantagi' in that in tiuirs ol 
depression the position could he (Xisily adjusted hv n‘la>:in.n, tin* 
recruiting of new hands. 

A further cause of the rapid t‘xpansion in the t'otton tradt* was 
the concentration on standard liiu^s, vshii'li wma* cniuparaliv(‘l\ 
simple to> make yet filhal llu'' demands i^f tlu‘ markets wTiiii thi' 
Japanese were trying to caplur(\ 

A inalter of importaiu'C was the in('ri‘as<‘ in the nianuhntm<‘ ol 
textile machinery. Imoins had been made for inany >'cais, but 
until recently the manufacture of spinning maehim'rv bad nnt iml 
with much success, though more attiaition was now Ina’iig paid to 
this industr3C Progress had also b(*<‘n rapid 'in otlu‘r allied 
industries; the development of hydro^eh^ctric j)ow(*rhad made rapid 
strides, as had also tlu^ manufactiin^ of tools a,nd matiunerv of all 
kinds. 

A Bid for World Trade. 

As regards future prospc'cts, said Mi. (hinningham, it should 
be; realized that Japan had made hidustrialization a stilled p<iluA\ 
and was determined to^ struie as large a shan* as po‘**sibl(‘ of woriil 
trade, fn rergard to cotton tb(‘r<‘ was a markcsl lendeiit y to |m> on to 
finer goods, and during tlu“ last h'W yt'ars expeat , of warn liad 
declined owing to conccaitration on tlu' manufaetiuc' of pitne p;oud 

Mr. (hinningham refiTnal to tb<^ nmv factory h'ppslation wiiu h 
would come inio' forca^ in July, Hiis was eansmjt tin* mills 

c:onsi(h'ra,ble ('oiKH’rn. Wbtaa'a,:; they weie now wiukiip’ two shift', 
of ten hours tiny would hav<‘ to ronlinc their m tivity to l\vt> shifts 
of eight and a half rui, ajid tliaJ, only if they could obtain an exleii 
Sion of one liour, the possibility of wlnVh was provitlial for. In 
regard to wagx's 1 k‘ felt lliat there wa i mon^ likiJv to lu^ an int rea n 
than a decreast^. 


Japan Cotton Mill Industry. 


In a Reporf on Economh Condulom In JapanP to )mie 
IQ28, the British (lomuKTcial Attache, (b B. Hansom, aiu! 

PI, A. Macrae, M.A., Acting (aHumercial Sivretary, IbW. Ifmbassy, 


Published by the Dept, of Overseas IVade, t.oadtus obtainable at :iy':b 
post free, Adastral House, Kiiigsway, Hoiulon, W.C. cb, nr \'nrk Stieet, 
Ma-ncheyter. 
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1 nkio, ]nihlisii *au‘\(‘y <3 the iniporls and exports of Japan. As 
to l!it‘ exports of (ollo!) 3Mrn and t'lolh the authors say: _ 

1 he exp^ui <4 cotPnt yanp a('eordin|4' to eustoniS' has 

hern as follows : 



< luiuilitit'K 

Values 

1925 . 

(i,o(ioms) 

(1,000 yen) 

. 12;M>79 

122,117 

1920 . 

. 81, .298 

70,710 

1927 . 

. 40,592 

28,794 


!927 . 

. 24,757 

18,540 

i92S . 

. 12,220 

11,490 


'rh(‘ \vr\ dt‘elinc in H)2y and the first iiart of ig28 

n‘pn^stuits diiiiinished <‘xpojt all fortu^ni markets, ])ut tlie drop 
in sak*!i (liina. aiul to British India isth<‘ most pronounced. As 
n‘i4‘ardH (1una it is due UkuviI dislurhaiK es and to l)03'T-olts ap*ainst 
Japanese pu)ods in many distrids, eomhmc‘d with falling silver 
pric'es. As n^yards British India, IIk" enhuTenRuit of a revised 
Indian tarifi upon cotton yarns ('urtaikul exports from jajian aft(U 
vSef)l<'nilK‘r, nji/, hut th(‘ d(‘cr(‘as(‘was also due in jiart to duiii])in|:^ 
of ('hin(‘s<‘ yarns in Indian markiis, disturlxal conditions in (!hina 
havin,i4' reduc(‘d eonsumption of yarns sfiun in China. These facts 
('om])in(‘ to show the- importanee t(^ japan of the ( 3 una market. 
'!'1 k‘ li|^mies are instructive: 

VAi.uK oi* orrroN' n'arn k.kuorts (tn* milliok ^u<:n) to 

ikiiislx 


('hina 

Kwantuiig 

UoiiK Kon}^ 

India 

1925 .. 52*07 

2*09 

20*75 

28*71 

1920 .. 25*70 

1*19 

8*09 

28*08 

1927 .. 9*20 

•80 

2*04 

20*04 

1927 (fan.-May) 5*04 

•44 

2*00 

9*08 

1928 ' .. 4*18 

•20 

2 *22 

2*25 


I1i(‘ fieCim* in (}uantities in \i) 2 y was not so heavy as the decline 
in vahu‘s, siiua' yarn prices lell luuivily in that year; hut examination 
of such hipires as an* now a.vailal)lc shows that tlum* was a furtluT 
and* lusivy d(‘elinc‘ in (jiiantitus in the first five months of i(/28. 


lie* export tradt* in (‘otton tissuers was in vahu* sinalliT than in 
ih(* preceding .years, tin* total for 1(127 Ixun^^ 38^ million yen, as 
agaiiisA 4ih luillioii yen in Hi2() and 432 million yvn in 
Vahu*s of t*xporls to ( liina (iiuiudiii^^ Kwantnnj^ and llonj:^ Kong) 
wcTC: 




mUii 

19:^7 


1927 (fan.-May) 

1928 


(1,000 yen) 
2;j43)0i 
220,481 
100,194 
50,540 
87,052 


While; exports tn China diminished slightly in volume the total 
exports incrcascxl slightly in quantity, despite the large drop in 
values. I'lic total export of 13 lyiM-s of cotton cloth which rc()resent 
about 00 per cent, in value' of all cotton tissues exixrrted was 
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1 , 3/8 iiiillKHi yards ill 1927 , asa,i;ainst 1,331 inillsuK \a!t, , ni 
ll'ic export \aluc of cotton lisstu's to Ihalisli^ India i-iC/ In 

86 iinilion yen, as a^^-ainst /o nnllu>n \en in 103'^. liir!i‘ i iit» 
marked variation 111 liic valu(‘s ur<'X[K>!ls In nllii'i naintnes^ iiulrs^ 
it be an iiK'reasc^ from 22 niillicm yrn m 102*1 In 3 .; nidlinn \c!i in 
1927 10 the value of rollon f^ijnds (oIImu Ilian (nllon ho an \ ^ ,nii 
to African countries. 

ti may be asked whether the Jiipane-ie enlinu luduarv has lee 
been wcakciuxl by liaise lean xcairs m ilunxpnr! iiahis paiOa n!ml\ 
in the case o£ tlic^mrn s[)iniU‘rs. 11 k* follnwini^* sObisUc'-s e\Um h'd 
chiefly from the latest returns of the Japan ('nl Ion Sjuniirrh 1" n ha a 
tion, give the l)cst answer to this (juestmn: 

I, The workingspindicagehas been n*d!iml Inamlpul irsliu lam 
agreements among the members of llu* lh‘d<*mlinn. 1 hr avrntjs* 
for 1926 was 5,0027)32, giving a yarn produethm «>[' 2,On;\7,|<> 
bales in the year as against 2 ,c;3o, 6()2 baK‘s in 0)27. in Muv, (027, 
the working spindleage was mduet^d to 4,072,71T and in lo’S il 
lias so far been as follows: 


January 

I'ebnuiry 

iVtarch 

April 


I.TOa.SUl! 

4jr;2.u27 

12177,421 

44 ‘' 2 !. 7 U 7 


It is probable that this rediielion in working spiiulleagt* has in s* »mr 
ways facilitated preparations for the abolition of night w^uk h\' 
July ist, 1929. Certain of the larger spinning rumpanir. Imvc* 
already made experimental r(*-arrang(*nK‘nts of shifts and 
spindleage with this end in vi(‘w. 

2. The export of yarns spun h\' ('ompanies heloiigpug. \u thr 
Federation fcllfrom 203,000 bales in nieO to 1 i 5,000 bales m 1927, 
but exports, important as they are, form onh a small prt>p( at inn of 
the output Domestic consumption of yarns ha llnoe Uvo \*rm , 
was 1,663,000 bait's and 17)82,000 halt's resprctivelv sand lhc!>o 
figures exclude yarns list'd by spinning <«»mpani('s in flmir own 
weaving departinenls). lluTmijjs winch maniifatinn* hn export 
are as a nilt^ the largt'st mill:>, luflmging t(» compmmo willi 
reserves, 

3, TIu* markt't prices <»£ slum's in tlu' principal cotton t ompanie . 
are well inaiiitaiiied, as witnt'ss tlu* following returns of April, meS, 
transactions on tlu' Osaka Slock Ixxt'hangr. 

Oriental Spinning Co., soytai slum's, fully paid up. 
(Dividend fur last term, 25 per ctmf) ... “ ... ... ipH 

Kanegafuchi Cax, 50-yen shares, fully paid up. (Divitlend 
for last tenn, 35 per cent.) ... . ... 258 

Other spinning shares ft'lclu'd from 112 yen to 164 yen h»r a fulh' 
paui 50-yen share. Ilicre is no doubt tliat iht' cotton imliinlrv is 
going through a difficult ])eriod, ami Ibt* positirjn of small cime 
{)anies is inscruno, but the larger cninpa,nies havt' siibstaiitiai n»serves 
which enable them to tide over bad years. 
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Japanese Cotton Mills. Visit by Prominent 
Lancashire Manufacturer. 


Au on “ Iniprcssious of lift* ( otiou Trade in the Far 

lAi/J ” was j^'ivea h) Mn Gremi, of Padibain^ at the Blark™ 

biini Clunnher of (hviumerce, on, OcIoIkm' lo. 

Mr. (in'oii, who has rt^centlv paid a visit to japan and (diinaj, 
stud that in out' mill wlurli he ms{K‘cled there were 1,008 aiilonialic 
looms, i'lk" looms were* riuiiniij:^ well, ar.d he was informed when he 
left that a \vea,ver ('onld nin 48 looms, altlioii^h he never saw any. 
h'rnm what he saw lu^ i^anied the iinpiession ilia! they were ninning 
JO looms eaeh. I'liey wint' [iroducing very goraj cloth, and were 
gt‘1ting f)5 per c(*ul. thTidmicy. d'he}-^' were all weaving' coarse plain 
stuff, about jO ins. wide, and, on his timing, the looms were running 
rSc) pic'ks a iiiinutts 11i(‘ (loth was a veiy high standard, and was 
wttil wovtui. 

The mill was ruimiug two shills ol ten hours eadi. Jn the 
pri^iaration departnumts in tiu' v<mous nulls he Ausiti'fl he found 
that tluy were almost rtyliras of 1hi‘ Lancashire mills. The warping 
and winding wen^ prattit'ally the same, and (‘veryone seemed (juite 
a,s (‘llicient asm Lancashire. 

In allot luT mill he saw fjn<‘: goods being manufactured. With 
regard to this ('lass of goods, tiny were yet going slowly/' and 
gradually getting on to betUw stuff. They were taking great 
care and spending a lot of time in order lo' get good quality. In the 
luanufaciiire of tht'sc fine goods they formerly worked IwO' shifts, 
but (hey had now cut off the night shifts, as they found the quality 
suffeia'd. 

Most of tile large firms in Jafian were experimenting with 
automatic looms, a.nd evidently tlicy had found it sufficiently 
profit abbs 11 uy were hoping lo run 48 looms tO' one wea.v(‘r hefom 

ih“l(*rring to wages, Mr. Green said that in liis mslimation it 
S(*(;med that the wagers c'osts in Japan were about 40 pcT ccml. less 
thaji in this country. 11iat applied lo the 1k;sI mills, but in tlu^ 
country (bhiricts the wages jiau/were even less. In Japan the 
employer took a greaJ intiTcst in liis worlqieople, whO' seemed fairly 
well dn^sst'd -Ciulainiy above liic average of ttu‘ rest of the country. 

Si'seaking of ihi^, a,dvantag(^s wiiich the Japanese had over this 
country, ht‘ iiKnitioiu^d the longer hours that the machinery was 
kept af work. Huy had two sliifts, and some mills workirl seven 
days a. week Sunday working, however, had now been abolished 
by the best coiiifianies, although it still prevailed in the majority of 
the mills. 

11ie wages were lower, and there were no' restrictions from trade 
unions. 'Lhere was much cheaper fimishing, emd they were nearer 
to their markets. The workers were equally as efficient as ours, 
and appeared contented and cheerful. There was less competition 
in their exchange than in ours. 

Mr. Green also gave his impressions of the mills he visited in 
China, and mentioned that the cost of labour there was very low. 
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It was SO' low that even Japan was now feeling the effects of the 
Chinese competition. The standard of clotli was gc^nerally 
and produced at a vcr^plow cost. 

Referring tO' competition, he said there would liave to he soni(‘ 
alteration somcwliere locfore we could compete in the coarser cloths, 
in China, It was evident loi him that we should have to r<aluet“ our 
costs of pro'ductioii somewhere, and it was desirable t(u]evelop more 
111 the way of automatic machinery. Yet it was no use ruiniiiip^ 
automatic machinery for 48 hours in competition with them, llieri’: 
would have to be a lot of restrictions taken off hefore we could 
overcome the competition. The comiietition in finer cloths was \evy 
small, but the Japanese were a race that jilodded away, and were 
not without brains. 

He thought the Japanese would touch us in some way in the 
finer counts unless we tried to keep in front of him. \Vr shotihl have 
to alter some of our ideas, and we should hav<^ to use, maCiinery" 
more than we clid. He would not lik(‘ to sc‘<‘ the c oiu lit inns nf lalmur 
like they were in (diina, nor to sch' the workpt‘(»p](‘ woikmg all day ; 
but we should have to reduce our costs soim'wlu'ne 1 le could only 
see us doing that by devidojiing the niilomatic system, and by 
liaving twO' shifts of eight hours a day. 


COLOMBIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, PRODUCTION 
FOR 1927. 


The following statistics arc taken from th(^ official returns of 
the Statistical Section of the Ministry of Industries:--« 

Number of factories . 

Capital and reserves . 

Capital mvesled in machinery and Imildiiurs' 

Number of persons employ(^d . 

Average daily wage : — 


115 

4 , 093,755 

3,285 


Men 

Women 

Cduldrcn . 

Daily hours of work 


1359 

0.73 ,, 

0.49 ,, 


Raw cotton consumed : 
Colombian grown 
Foreign grown ... 

'Pot a I 


2 ,( 50 . 5,030 kg.. 
1,245,310 ,, 

3,.no,352 ,, 


Production :— 

Type of yarn . 

Various ‘articles, i.e., 
blankets, towels, etc. 

Tola! . 


underclotlu's, 


Comparison of raw material and products : 

Cottons used . 

Products ... 

Difference by waste . 


1"5 om 4 to 50 / 2 . 

. 1,708,188 kgf 

shawls, 

. 1 , 208,100 ,, 

. 2,970,288 ,, 


3,310,352 kg- 
2,8511,400 ,, 

453,880 „ 
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Vvu'imUi^v of wante 
Annual sales, for 1927 
Total of various cloths 
I'otal (T other arti<'les, 
hlaokets, towels, etc. 


produced 
1,(0, under f loth ins, shawl 


14 per cent. 

4,602,160 pesos 
15,012,737 yards 

220,003 dozen 


Aveia|»e rate of <»K('haTi|4e 


4.05 to ^1. 


German Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry during First Half of 1928. 


{Ar/h'ir Ihisc^i RcEor/s of [IS. CojisuUf cncral A. T. 
IIA HEIiKIJi, Dresden, and Consul LESLIE E. REED, 
Hronen, and puidis/iod^ In (IS. Contmen'c Reports, 
Septoniher 17, 

I)urin|4the first half of H)2S tln‘ United States exported 7()0, if’O 
hafi's of cotton, including lintt'rs, valued at $Si,()()!,000, to 
(leriutiny, whns<* takings were only excx^i'dtal by shipments to th(' 
United Kingdom, amounting to 805,05(1 bafi^s, with a value of 
$()0,555,000. In th<^ first six months of h; 27 this order was 
revers(Ml, and Germany led all other cmmtrit^s with ])nrrliases of 
i,27(),37i hales, valued at $00, l3(),ooo. llie Gernuin t'otton- 
inanufacturing industry, therefore, is of considerable interest to 
growers, exporters and manufacturers of cotton in the United 
States. 

CiKRMAN Imports of CoTTONf Decline. 

(jerman imports of all classes of cotton dcclincul from i,2t;3,i36 
bales (270,238 nu'tric tons) in the first half of IQ27 tO’ Q4(),io8 bates 
(l()3d>78 uu'trie tons) in the first six months of ic}28—a loss of 28 
per Cent, on the basis of wcught. Of the aforementioned cotton 
im])orls the United Stal(‘s sipiplied 1,102,531 hales (2'3i,343 metric 
tons) in tlu^ K)27 ptuiod and 743,7()0 hales'(152,3 15 metrici tons) in 
th(‘ i() 2 S ha,l f-yisir. Imports of legyplimi eotton also'decT(sist‘d fr'om 
i3,3()o metric’lons in the first liall of 1(^27 to 10,010 in the first six 
months o-f 1<)28, whifi', in contrast, receipts from British India rose* 
from 18,723 nu’tric tons to 25,054. 

R(M‘xports of raw cotton from Germany increased from a total 
of 36,476 metric tons for the first half of r(}27 to- 3(,)3j07 in the first 
six months of i()28. Of the U)28 exports, 13,461 metric tons went 
to O.cchoSIovakia, I2,165 to East Poland, 4,235 to Austria, 2, toi 
to the Netherlands, and T‘502 to Sweden. ^ Smaller Ckpmenis were 
made toother (njiitinciital countries and Great Britain. 

Cotton Stocks at Bremen" Decline. 

Stocks of raw cotton at the |X)'rt of Bremen, llirongh which most 
of the cotton enters Germany, declined froni 609,027 bales at the 
end of 1927 to 424,709 on July 7, 1928, and to 296, 0 (X) on 
September T. 

Bremen cotton importers, particularly those accustoincd to 
supply the German market, complained of poor busine.ss during the 
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first quarter of iQ^cS. A slight ^voinnil <K('urriHl dining lie* 

second ball ol A])ri], but the unpoii busiiu'ss \vu., uguiti slow lu 
May, ai whicli lim(‘ only that cotton most iiigcntlx iiecdc'd \\,w 
bO'Uglit. 1 hroughoiil fuiu* the HrtMucn i<t\v*<olloii iniuki't \va •> 
intiucuced hy the siagiKitioii of bnsnii'ss in llu' coHon ( unsiinniif't 
liiclustrics. Kiich oidt'rs as wort' pla< cd wcio p^rniu.dlv foi' 
irinuecliaU' iecjuircMucnls. 

German Cotton Muj.s Rkport Lm'k ok hopw \kn t ^rokps. 

During tliC' first lialf ol both ‘\pninnip, and wcawiip, iiiiil,. 

in Germany suffered from a, lack ol loiward ordms Siunr mil!' 
curtailed operations, while otheu's vvoikcul lor slock. 

The pnnci])al centres of cotton ipinning in (h-rmaii) , auouduip. 
to the ofiicial c'cnsus foi an* as loilows: Ibusaa, with 

4,107,000 siHodles, of which 3 , 40 i),O(H) arc*, in the RinitiTiud \\ csK 
phaha clistrui ; Bavaria, 2,37^,000 spimlk*';; Saxcnix, 
Wurternberg, 1,012,000; and Ihnliui, 51)4,000. The lol;d iiumktcr 
of sjiinning spindltw in Germany in 102O wa:-. phn cd at f o,,| 1 7,000 ; 
in addition, the coiinlry had 1,131,000 twisting ‘qundlc ,. 

J)uri!ig June the Sa.xon, Bavarian, and Rlieni Ji ((Rltui ^^[nnutng 
mills laboured undtir a sc'Vcto business depres:>ion, ibices obtain 
able for yarns wm'i^ not eonsidercal c'omniiuisurate with the' cost of 
raw cotton. The spinning* mills m tlu' Miumcheii (iladbaris 
district, RhiocTind, whu h wcu'e l‘airl\ wcW 00 iipied dniing fvla}', 
were not satisfied willi busiiu'ss dunng juneq althonpji a nuiubta 
of mills piodudng infmaor ipuditjc's of yarn wen* kepi bns\. 
Working lionrs wiMxm'ednc’ed in soiik' S(»uth (J<‘rnian spinnnii* mills 
in which excessive slocks had aecinnukUt'd. 'I'liread mills in ihi'^ 
section also reported a stagnation of business in June. Spuming 
mills in Westphalia saifferml from a lack of orders and found if 
necessary t o work k n si (ic'k d u n n g J u nc \ 

Foreign (d)MPETtTioN Mandicaps Wkavink. Mhj.h. 

German weaving mills expcuTuic'ed a senau'e* di‘pression from tbo 
end of i() 37 , (frders were, scarce*, and dc*spiti‘ an advance' in iIh* 
cost of cotton and an increasi* in wagi'S, price's obtainable for < <»ttoii 
Falmcs declini'd. Mills producing coloured goods < omplained that 
throughout juiu* piaiclicadly 110 (k'mand cxrT'd for any tvjjo of 
goods they f)roduc:('(l, and that, cnviiig to pooi busine/; ni the 
prcTcdiiig five months,^ largo study, of goods had au uninlatcs, b 
(>>mp( 4 ition from Alsatian W(*a,vers in the dome ,li( market and from 
other (miiliiK'iital c'ountrH'S in foreign ontk'ts for German fabrics 
is given a.s one' of tb<* c'luVf cause's of lh<* pn'i.eiit dilfu tillies of tin- 
Gennan weaving mills. Mills in flu* Lansilz district, Saxoigg pto 
ducang coltoinwasti' bkuikt'ls, have' bivn advi'n'oiy allci led liy com 
petition from ITc'ndi, Bt'lgiaii and Nethi'ikmd niilf,; in somc‘of tbe 
principal export inarkci.s. 

Principal Source?^ ok German Imports ok ('otton Yarns. 

During the first half of Gc'rmany importc^d 28,27^ im'lrii 
tons of cotton yarns, of whidi 20,658 tons^ or 7^ (u'r tvni., consisted 
of single grey or unbleached yarn. Gonnts uf>’ to and iiuJuding 
32's accounted for 55 per cent, of the imports of gr<'y singk's, cmtiiiis 
33’s b>^47bs inclusive tor l6 per cent., and counts jibovc' 47T for l!n^ 
remaining 2() per cent. Imports of grey softdwist ply yarn, tlu^ m*xl 
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itnu iji !lu‘ import trado, wna*. only ahour a thu'd as laiyr 
as di4>h«‘ of S!!i|4lo o-ny j^nriis. Of tlu‘ 0,716 nielric ions oi soft- 
Iwist p!}' yarn, or unhk'achnd, importt'd m t!ie first lialf of 

0128, .yoij, yr s8 jK‘r (vnl., worn in ('oimts ahovt* z|7^s. 

( zt‘( [HoSlnva.kia, 1'iaiu‘o, Swil/rrland, Alsace-I.oiraino and 
Italy jn(‘ llu' laadiip^* sonrc'os (kinnan iinpisrts 'f)f iiiib'leached 
variv^^ in ('oiny-> up to and includiiij^* /|7’^^- di fiinT yarns Cireat 
diilain o(<iipl(':, a {lominaiit position, li<(\int> suppliod S() per cent. 
ol tlu^ sin_f^|(‘ o're\ 3'arns and ()6 per ecu I of tin* soft-twist ply 
ya,rns imp* aied in flu' first half of H)28. 

Imports op CIrpv \'arns I'AiuiLATKn. 

(iiainan imports ol siiiR'h^ and soft-twist \arns, not bleached, 
dyed nor f)nnt{‘d, \>v romits and firincipal coinilrKs of origin, are 
summarized in the following table: — 


c;p:km.vn' iMPoirrs or nNP.Lp:A<'iiFj,> coti'on a'ahns kv counts 

AN!) roIJN'riUES Dl^KINc; 'rUK lUKST SIX MONTHS OP' 1928. 




e. <*rey \'aras 

Soil -twist ply yarns, 






Rrcy 


euunlri(‘s of cjo, 1*111 

Dp to 

:Rrs to 

Above 

Dp to 

22 s 

22's to 

Above 


22 s 

47's 

47s 

47’s 

4 7's 


Metrie 

M(U 1 i(' 

Met ne 

Metru' 

Met ric 

Metric 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Ions 

tons 

Alsao* l.oo<uiu‘ ., ■ 

7S2 

S2U 

IS 

8 

18 

10 

Au.siria 

(>P.) 

28 


120 


. .. 

Hdfuuin 

492 

-- 

„ 

441 

... 


Cziu ho Slovakia 

.‘tun 

20 

!8 

512 

— 

— 

h'raiico .. 

2,490 

1,152 

2(5 

297 

71 

20 

Great Dnlaiii 

2(50 

592 

5,20(5 

127 

228 

2,752 

Paly. 

1,271 

175 

— 

287 

210 

— 

SwiizerlaiKl . . 

l,2U2 

427 

422 

89 

2(» 

05 

Other ('(Hintlies 

402 

129 

141 

120 

11 

20 

Total . 

11,241 

2,275 

5,942 

2,122 

080 

2,912 


(':KK^^AN Imports and Exports of Cotton Fabrics Increase. 

(iermaii imports of cotton fabrics rose from (),S46 metric Ions 
for the first half of i()27 to 10,4y in tlie first six monllis of k) 28, 
while exports also showed a slight gain, iiK'reasing from 8,23^ 
melrie tons in tlu^ H}27 lialf-year to 8,500 in the i()28 ]ieriocl. 
Approximalt'ly 52 pea* cent,, of the importsof cotton cloth came froni 
Alsace-Lorraine, mon* than 20 per cent each from Great Ihataio 
and France, and slightly h'ss than 10 per cent each from Czecho 
Slovakia and Switz<Tland. As ])n‘vions1y slated, the influx of 
fortign piece goods during th(‘ first hall of 1928 advtascly affected 
tin? domestic weaving mills. 

Germati (‘xp<^rls of cotton fabrics are distributed tO' ii wide 
range of countric^s, but the leading foreign markets during’the first 
half of I()28 were Cinxil Britain, Argentina, British South and West 
Africa, the Nidherlands, Portuguese East and West Africa, China, 
the United Stales, Scandinavian countries, Austria, Rumania and 
Switzerland. 

German Itxports of Gotton Knit Goods. 

Flosiery, uiiclerwiTir and gloves are tlic jirincipal classes of cotton 
knit goods exported from Germany. Of the QI5 metric tons of 
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gloves exported during the first half of were ',eiit to the 

United States, where such goods are popalails' known ns fahrie 
gloves.’^ Great Lkilain ranked second with takings of ep.j inelne 
tons. The largest markets for IIk^ c*xpoiPi o( hosuax , nniouni ing p » 
2^238 metric tons in the n)28 halh\(*nr, were Italy, Girat Britain, 
Austria, Sweden, the Netherlands, Swit/nhind and the 

United States. Tlu^ piineipal I'xpoit onth'ts foi tin* nwinr 

tons of knitted undeiwear shippc'd ahioa<! ni tiu* first si\ nionlls'. 
of 1928 were Great Britain, lh<‘ N<‘tI huTiikIs, SvvtaKay hcinnaik, 
Norway, Austria, Netherland India, Ih'itish India, h’gx'pt, fhttish 
West Africa, and Finland. 

Despite the fact that t'xjiorts ha\'<* Ihhui fairly well inaintained, 
the German knit-goods iiulustry doi's not regard its p<^siiion as 
very favouiable. Although shorl-tiiiK^ oj'.enition has not he(‘ii ( one 
jmlsory in the hosiery industry, as 3’C‘l, n^strielioii «vf working; homo 
IS considered iirohalile unless llu^ pnsi'nt nFidaiur to Iniy'on i\\r 
part of foreign customers is overcoIn<^ A fairly larpje inhnlHu' th 
fabnc-glovc factories iiave Iremi forced to curtairt^peiadons. 

Gp:rman Foreign 'Fradk in Gotton Geoth Sis\pmar! 7 .kp, 

German iiufiorts and exjiorts of cotton clolb by clai.ses and 
countries are given in the following tahhy compiled hom ofhua! 
statistics: — 


GERMAN IMPOK'F AND EXIH S (>!<'(a )i r< ( M > ['! j Dl'PlXi; I 1 H* 
MKSa' HALF- Oh hies 


Dn 

Coiinlry 


Mt'tiif 

tons 

Alsace-Lcuraine .. .. 2,C»(H) 

Czccho-Slovakia .. , . r)()C» 

France .. 2,!U2 

(treat Fniiaiu .. Lklin 

SwitzcrlaiKl . . . ^ V>54 

Other ('oiintries .. ,, HO 

H,OhS 


Exports : 

Arj»<‘ntina. 

Austria, .. .. 

Hritisli liulia, . . . . m 

British {Cast Afrii’a .. 112 

British South Atrica. .. 102 

British W(‘st Afruai .. fit 

tN’ . :f'i 

('hma ,, aai 

Denmark .. 

Great Ihitain .. .. 472 

Netherlands . . .. .p 

Norway . . , . . ^ 4 (j 

Portuguese Jtast Airica 20 

Portuguese West Airica.. 2 D *5 

Rumania .. 

Sweden .; .. , [ 41 

Switzerland .. . [ I 

United Suites .. ]] '102 

Other countries 015 

Total ., .. , ^ 2,h2U 




1 ’hm f* 

\’<n n 


Dlea( he( 

1 Piiiil.*. 

1 died 

d\<ri 

4 oEtf 

M.dru' 

Met ru 

Met 11< 

Met I ir 

Mef III 

tons 

toms 

toUM 

tom, 

t«ius 

278 

228 

HH 

47 

2,257 

100 

S2 

,, 7 

202 

!)SS 

at) 

21 

22 

28 

2,24a 

\U\ 

82 

170 

:ri 

2.a2S 

2Sa 

28 

2:1 

!7 

12107 

22 

Hi* 

to 

0! 

200 

OHO 

hl7 

270 

470 

lO.DU 





. 

17 

to 

18 

7a 

mo 

all 

24 

2 'i 

44 

too 


24 

IH 

1 1 

4j 





1 12 


222 

21 

115 

40! 


t tl 

17 

a 

2 1 7’ 

12 

0 

21 

24 

I02 





421 

07 

22 

4 a 

120 

:ioo 

104 

50 

42 

22 1 

OHO 

102 

1 to 

44 

no 

4 '10 

2U 

2t) 

22 

70 

212 


182 



221 


227 

8 


458 

20 

« 

4«i 

07 

1 7^*“ 

4 7 

22 

22 

22 

1 7'7 

At 

40 

20 


102 

20 

to 

15 

120 

277 

217 

752 

275 

712 

2,772 

850 

1,007 

702 

1,002 

Hg>O0 
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(iKRMAN lU)Ria(;N I'RADK IN COTTON MANUFACTURES 

Summarized. 

'rii(* !(jtal volume o{ (lerman import trade in collon niaiiu- 
ladun^s (l(vhn(‘(! from 72,4;;7 metric tons in the first sixj months of 
!()27 to D(),c;i:;() in tlu' corn^spondin^^ perio'd of ic}28, while tlic 
exports uf similar romm<Hlities rose from 34,17^ metric tons to- 
40,17^^* Dc'tails of tlKi trade in cotton inaniifacturcs are shown in 
the following tahh': — 


rnCHMAN t'nRl.:i(;N TRADIC in ('(UTON MANUl'ACTURItS 

Imports Exports 


H(‘ni 

in27 

1028 

1027 

1028 

('ottoil 

Metric 

tons 

Metric 

tons 

20,819 

Metric 

tons 

12,150 

Metric 

tons 

17,154 

\''arn : 

vSiniAca nilbloarlu'il 

20.S17 

20,058 

1,121 

2,027 

Sm^Ie, bk^at'hrd, dvod or prmbd 

L‘U 

922 

055 

1,085 

Soft-lwisl ply varus - 

Unbk‘a,« ht'd 

7,905 

0,7 ll) 

212 

205 

Dks'udivd, dv('d or piinlcsl 

05 

192 

975 

470 

Cabk* Uvisl varus 

980 

929 

102 

00 

d'liivail ., 

no 

122 

400 

402 

Total .. . 

28,HM 

28,279 

9,474 

4.405 

1 kiH (* jj^oods : 

Unbl(‘a(du‘d . 

7,787 

8,058 

9,504 

2,020 

! Ik'Utdiad . . 

815 

080 

890 

850 

I’l intt'd 

507 

547 

1,155 

1,007 

Ukicv dyvd .. 

202 

970 

780 

702 

^Mrn d)’rd 

415 

4 70 

1,000 

1,002 

d'otal. 

0.840 

10,491 

8,295 

8,500 

doHO-wovon iissuvs lor fundi m<r and uphn'lstrry 

28 

95 

401 

000 

WIvotj plusf), and simikir fabrics 

950 

988 

070 

748 

Opvu-wown ti.ssu(‘s fordrapcmics 
'I'ricol and iKdt(‘d ^o<)ds 

2 

5 

920 

980 

0 

7 

217 

97! 

Cloves arid hair nets .. 

7 

0 

759 

015 

I losierv .. 

20 

01 

2,084 

2,298 

Undereloihiinb knit .. 

29 

99 

1,708 

1,750 

Lares of all kinds 

0 

41 

109 

:104 

lunbndderv on cotton, wool, or linen base .. 

55 

00 

147 

181 

i'ish nets 

80 

200 

170 

240 

Other cotton niantifaclurcs .* 

ISO 

no 

2,0t)7 

2,201 

IVdal 

72,497 

00,550 

94,170 

40,170 
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BLEACHING IN CHINA„ 


Tliiriv years aj^*o hlt'aclicM 1 mi ton <’iol li f < ai'annrt Ion 1 Ih ' N ;ii jkin;'^ 
market was from ahroack knf nuw iom I *ira( iini;' 

each cniplo3'i!i|4' alniui 15 luuals (»i iiinir, ,ne i>flenihup. in IIh- ml\. 
The ])iaiils arti ioratrd at oniti 1“ in laMi p* tiic 

(lyt'Woiks, tlaar cluei eui>1oiiu'is, ami ai uiviic; 

Bleached cloth must Ik* dried in tlh* sen mu A piaiil 

requirc's se;veral ///ea"' of land for di\ nip < lodi hnnc' and » mIj air 

the bleaching agents. dhecKah is hrsl lioded in Inne ualei and 
then washed clean ui the c'lty canal. 1 liewalei al Ihe I’iiAisnpJ ane, 
sedioii of Ihtw'aiial is pai 1 leular ly suftahle foi d^’ene; and e. j .nnc; 
bleached cloth, because it eoiuc's from dapsjaing ; of hie diiisat' 11 hi. 

After the cloth is washed cksni of lime, il 1 , so,iked m ‘odj uaft ! 

and sh^ainod in a, boikn* tor about i<^ latme. the iMulrr i. .iboni 
three fed in dia,ruder and {liAidtsl into seven iU tdru!'. \\;lh 

pieces of baml>cH) scrtHai or malting from lop to bottoin !• .n h « » 
tion contains some pi<xt\s <d eloth. 'To maf.e Iteahn"^ 01 .Psinnug 
uniform, iI k' pi>sitions of the (tot 1 is «h dilleient sei don , ,1 le n \iu ,rd 
ever}/ two or three horns, that at lli«‘ lop being; n-moxed Pt the 
l>ottoin and vica* versa. After si<Mmmj;, tli<' {loth r* \\u Jied < leun 
and dried on <1 in(*adow IxTue iua’ng .sent l<> the <l\euoik 11 lie 

latter find tlu^ work nnsatisfaetory, the eloth i'* idinned l<i hr 

bleached again. fvarh plant bk^aehes d^o or doo pa » e. ol < Alli 
every day, at a (Taig(‘ of hoc'ents per pans-, h'ol lonn, pije total 
yearly output of the four plants appro.vimatt's soo,oi h > pie< io. 1 be 
plants operate for 22o->2h<> days <‘very u'ar, woik being :»ii *pt‘mled 
on rainy clays and in tlu^ coidt'st sea'.on, wiien dttih drunp, is 
impossible. Sonic l)ig cKith (l(‘a,lers in Nanking; ha\<* alstu'siabli Jied 
bleaching departments of lluu'r f)wn. I'la* appisaram e of die bleu« lied 
cloth is further impro\t‘d by (slendering with heu\y suiondi shaie 
blocks by tlu* doth cakmdcu'ing; plants. ^ 77 s* / V/b/eo' /* os. ss;h 
B/ilktiu.) 

B criclii fiber du Lay^e des 7ViV/V^v/Wc/v b/ //// d:e 

leieieii drn Monafe, 

Als h'olgc' (ines ganz ahnorm hMichten S<iniiuri ,, weh hri tlu* 
J.a.ndwirtsrhaft nidil giinslig iKsiidhiOvt fiat, Ind dn I n p'os als 
ahcli l)i‘lail llaiuKi in fkm k‘t/t<‘n ; Monahm si lileppmah* d endon/ 
gczeichl, imkan dne no1t{‘ Naehfrag^' niclit <*!nset/on wollte, 
besonders .siudens d(‘s I lauptkonsmiKmtrm (k‘r I .amIbms*»lk<*H!{ig;. 

Die Arbeitszeit liotreflVnd, so'Spielt(^ sidi die PoHluktinu bei den 
Tcxtilfabnkeii Dstlands nngefalir in (kms<‘Ili*m (irenzett aig wie in 
dor verflossenen BcTieht spenode. 

Was clici Iks(:hart!giingsiiirjghVhk(Uten fiir (bV na'drT* /mkinift 
betrilftj so ist der Jcingang von OnkT*”; (*Iku’ ein lahleppemler 
gewesen;ymmcrlun sind die* Fabrik<‘u fitr ca. 2 'Monale im Voimis 
mit Arbeit vcrselien. 

_Iii Lo!iiifrag;e"™Ang(;legenheiteTi sind sdt d<‘m k/trteii Ikaiciit 
keine Verandeningen eingetretem 

OlTIZTELLE DATEN BBER DEM IrXPORT ICSTt.ANnS IN d'EXTIIAVARKN. 

Wir sind in der Lage dm nadmtihuuHlcn, Ins hicuzii vom 
offizicllen statistiscben Zeihralbiiro vera rind let en Daltrn zti gnlnm : 
Es sind an 1 cjxtilerzcmgnissen exportieri worclen im A p r 1 1 in 
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Si!iuiiKi wnlu’! als i lai!pth.‘sliniiuu]i^u;slcUKk'i Litaiien nut 

Jl Liitlancl mil hot., S<’h\vr(k‘n mit 27 t., Deutschland mil 
{O t,, iMunhiiul imt 13 I., Dunmiark mil 108 und Norwcgcn nut 
4 '\ in iMugs' koininmi, \v.u. iij IsesiL-Kroriiui ruisgcrcchnet iin 

gsui/.eii cm 1,3(K <nism;u‘li1. 

kc; siiid mi ! rxi i!{‘{/cugimv.!:ti ('Xpoiiiml woideii im M at in 
Sumnm .fai) Ions, wehei ais i Liii])1 1 k‘sI immnngslamtar lulauen rmt 
Lt'lliaml mil S('lnv(‘(leii mil 1 ., Dciiis'lilaiicl iiiit 

8i) K, h'ltmlaml mil !<> t,, Daiiemaik mil i t. mul Norwc’gen iint 

in I'lage komiiKm, w<ts m 1 '.csll.-Kioiieu ausgerechnct im 

gsiii/’en tm !,3ni>,n(K) aiismariit. 

Iss Sind an d'imtilerz<‘ngni'-.seii txpnrtiert \vorden im J ii 11 1 in 
Siimma 33S huis, woImu ah’ flaiif)! Bestimmnngslandcr Litaiieii mil 
ill 1., L(,*Uia!Hi mit ^2 t., Sdiwtukm mil 31 1., Dinilscliland mit 
np t., k inniand mil 13 t., Daiicmark mil 78 t., mid Norwcgeii jnit 
33 1. in IdaigS' knmmeii, was in Isestl.-Kronen ausgcrerhnel im 

^rprn/eii rm i ,3(Ha,(><H) ausmcniit. 

Ds Sind an dVxlik'r/nngnissi'n expoilierf wsuakm im J u 1 i in 
Siumna, 3no1ons, wnhei a Is 1 lanpt-Bestiimimngskmdcr Lett land mit 
8/1., S('h\V(*cien mit 1 » Dmitsehland mil 74!., I"iniilan(l mit 
14 k, Diiiuaiiark mit lit) 1.^ und Norweptm mit 30!. in Frage 
knmiiHm, was in F(‘stl.-Knmen ausgena limi im ganzeii ta. 
1 so,o(K) ausinat h1. 

Fs hind an d'exiilcrzeugnisscm exportiial woolen im August 
in Summa4P2 tons, wolnu’ als 1 Iaii])lheslimminigslan(k‘r Litanen mil 
41) t., Leltland mil 77!., Seliwtulen mit 32 1., Deutschland mil 
Filmland mil i L, Daneinark mit 173 t. nrid Norwcgcn mil 
14 t. in Frage kommen, was in Festl.-Kronen ausgercchnet im 
ga,ii7(ii ea. i,c;8o,(K) 0 ansmaclil. 
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1M>XKS ANP CJABINKTS F<H5 I^VKKTi FlfRPOSK. 

Ilii; “Vi^lORIA” CAIUNKTS sue dfsl-jncd in Wntlancii\ <'nm|)rus,Hinn 

A<*(, iiml :ire so airsuijfcd (Inil llu‘ fonlcnlM ‘un .uussilile ul a rutin<■. 

AMBULANCE ROOM AND REST ROOM FIIIWITURE, 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES, DRESSINGS, INSTRIJMENI’S, &c. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON TEoUKST. 

JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS & CO. Ltd. 

Deansgate, MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1876. Manvhvs/cr Noval Evehanjie - Ptlfar F. //. 

Telephone Nos. 112 and 147, Ashtou-u-Lyne. rnlcirt.itus : "rttoper,, Asht‘*n n Lyur.’* 

JAMES COOPER Limited 

HIGHER BANK MHJ., ASHTON-U lA Nl- 

•— - - .VNl) 

AQUEDUCT MH.L : DUKINl’H'IJ) 

Cotton Doublers & Thread Manufacturers 

OF PLAIN AND (i.ASSlil) YARNS, IN COP, IILNDI.F. CIIFFSIS 
AND CONKS, PRI'PARIil) YARNS, LACK AND IIOSIKRY YARNS, 

COUNTS 30/MO TWOKOI.D AND lllRI Ki'Oi.D. 

All Communications to he addressed to Higher think Alitt. 


THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CJ.HANINC; tX)., Ll’l). 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANClIRSTKR 
TULTTHONH CENTRA h iHlu. 

And at 17, Chapel Lime, Liverpool, : 'iVlnpiDuu* laivu, CrW. 

JHE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only Ix' done expeditioirJy hy men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is als«> neceusaiy that 
the Best PcsssiMe Material should 1 ,h‘ nned. 

We have the men„ a^id from Long Experience wr kfsow thi* 
Best Possible MateriaL 


BOND, McENANY & CO. 

Cotton Exchange Building NEW YORK 

MEMBERS 

NEW YORK COTTON KXCUANOE NP'.W YORK STOCK EXCIfAXOL, 
NEW ORLICANS COTTON IvKClIANCK 

Amtodate Miuiihm : 

LIVKRCOOK COTTON ASSOCIATION 
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Rules for the Sale of Cotton Yarn 

in Italy* 


i.-^-I^STABLISHMENT AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE RULES. 

Arikh L—Tliese rules for the sale of cotton yarn, compiled by 
special couiiuitU'cs composed of spinners, spinners and weavers 
(:oin]>incd, and weavers, and ]>nl>lisliecl by the Associazione 
Cotonicra Italiana in the successive texts iQod, igo; 7 , 1914 and 
1022, have been confirmed after previous mature consideration by 
tlui present official text, dnt<xl i(j28, of the Associazione Italiana 
Fascista tlegli Industriali Cotonien. 

sales of yarn in Italy arc to he governed by these rules, 
admitt<al to he in accordance with long counncrcial practice in this 
line of business. 

n.-~C0NTRACTS. 

Arikh 2,—'Fhe conditions accepted by travellers or represen¬ 
tatives will always be subject to the approval of the firm they repre¬ 
sent, whilst tlicy arc binding for the purchaser. 

Quotations arc usually without guarantee. 

Binding quotations must always state a definite date for the 
rciily. 

Quotations and orders to be made subject to the general con¬ 
ditions conlaincai or referred to by the vendor in his contract forms. 

Article 3.—The vendor may use forms in duplicate for drawing 
up the contracts, one of which shall be returned signed by the pur- 
chastT. In case of refusal or of non-return of the said duplicate 
signed by the purcluiscr, llic vendor, if lie does not intend to insist 
on llut contract bi'ing respected, may consider the contract as can¬ 
celled by the [lurchascr owing to the latter’s lack of action or neglect, 
and he may claim damaged. This cancellation, however, is subject 
to a previous notice by registered letter to the inirchaser requesting 
him to cornpleie the written contract form within 10 days from the 
date of the said notice, 

III— Instructions as to Counts. 

Article 4.—For the execution of basis contracts the pur¬ 
chaser must give to the vendor within the time specified herein the 
necessary instructions about the counts and the make-up of the 
yarn to be made. 

Article 5.—In the case of “ basis ’’ contracts the purchaser is 
at liberty to choose between the various counts mentioned in the 
contracts, subject, however, to the principle that an average of the 

* 'rifiB wd] thouftlit-oni first of ruloH fihould prove uwefol to other coimtriofi in Irarumjr 
thoir ruloH; aiKl, a.fi Italy w now exportinfr lanco riuantiikm of cotton yarn, it in well 
to ho pufitod nj) as rofraaalB ilio ruloa f?ovornin{' yarn aaloa in Uaiy. 


MISCFJJ. INEOVS 


I S') 

couiiis ordered for the various consi^c^nitnenls must sn :is to 

avoid the contract having; to be eli(vU'd in its rniiret}’ ni I li(‘ iiie,!ir‘4 
and lowest (oimls only, unless this pnssihiht}' fs snctiail} 
in the contract. 

Arlirle (i—For llu'. (onlnuls for “ pon/ipi ri> /’ “ ilc- 

livery as socai as Tt‘cui\'d’ “ within tlii* nx'inth and dt-nveiy 
spread out over the iiionth/' tlu' <i«;sni1nuu]l in*;! nid imi; iuu '4 hr 
given at the saiuc lime as tlic conirarl is stipulat<‘d, I'rr Ihr r'on- 
tracls for delivery beyond the imutUi,” tliepnstniti ion , imis! h(‘ 
given at least 30 days before tlse <lat<' spr('fhrd Inr dir drli\(‘r\'. 
When the yarns to he, supplied arc nl ( omits ^oo or :iho\'r, f.)r oi a 
special iiiakc-uj) or lea, or il lluw me to^ he !)ir;nli<‘o r.i (ninsh'd 
yarns, the iiislriictions must be given at lejui days hrlurr ihr 
date of deliver}". 

Article 7,—If the purchaser tines not yj\'<' the iir.f reel mu within 
the tinu^ according to nsagta or as stipulated in IIk' * ontiat f, the 
vendor will have tlie right to jirolong the dale n! driivejw a 
period acc'ording to* the delay wluiii ha-, taken pLuy in rp\!nr; die 
instructions, prtivided of tauir'u" llia,l the vtuulor him .eli hay not 
requested the imm<^dia,le (‘xiaaition ])\" givinp; a penal iioliu* as 
provided ftir h(*rt‘un(l<*r. II no* ins! nu t iomi me p;i\en wit Inn the 
proper time for the imuiediah'.exei'ut ion oftlunvork loi raih dr!i\ei\' 
as contracted, tlic vendtir may y,ivt‘ s]Ha ml not ion hv re-'i-Jeivt 1 
letter, or lyv wire, lO' the puivliastu', grantin|i; liiin an additiona! 
peremptory period of fo days for the delivery ol the said inshiir 
tions. If no instructions are giwai (‘veii aftt'r this spf'eia! pen’otl 
has elapsed, lu' (thevtmdor) will liavi' lli(‘rigjit In pul m liaiul and 
send one or more counts of yarn at his ofilinn tm the hasi'; of the 
contract, giving notice to the pmchasta* by regishi<‘d leUm, nr h?* 
may cancel that pari of the contract whidi has not Ikhui dispn ,ed ol, 
and may demand clamag(‘s from tlm purch;m<T. 

IV.—Dklivkriks and IdiKWARtimr;. 

/l.^//V/c 8.—Contracts, iinkws otherwi-ie <'Kpress!\ i.lipuialed, will 
be d(‘tuiie(l tO'Inave Ihxui <l<*liv(*n*d if Iht' foilnwiiip; nile;, have lieen 
complied with. 1'h<' won! <!eiiv('rv *’ will alwa^^s and only mean 
tlu‘ placing of tlu* goo'du at tla^ di;;pn';al nl llu* purchaser at the 
works/^ quite ind(‘pendently of tiu^ po:.sihility or impossihilitv of 
(lespaf(i). 'I 1 i{‘ ^'.ending to the purchaser n| ihe itonun and >4 a 
list idmitifying the goods shall h<* de(uue<l to h«‘ proof of deliwrv. 
Tlit^ vendor nmy also, he (mUmsted with llu* deupatcli. Uy 
despatch is nusint tlic sending’ the goods fixmi thf* mill in 
accordance with ihe instructions of th<* purclunuT, w!io is nmhi' 
obligation to give such instructions imnuuliatcly. I1u* daf<* «»f the 
despatch must in flic ordinary <-ourse aunciik* witli the date of die 
invoice, a margin up to five days hm'ng, how(‘V(u% adinillcul 

H for reasons indcpcuidenl of the will of the vtaidt»r, tlu^ d(*spalc:h 
should have to be dclaved luwmnd tlu* fivi! days of margin, llu* 
purchaser shall Isavc the right ho qkitain, !>y request, a postpone* 
ment of the date of payment equal in length to tlie riiiuilKT cif days 
by which the despatch has Ikicii delayed iKjyond tlu^ abovenneui' 
tioned margin. During the time iKitween tluD*' dc 4 iw^ry and the 
actual despatch of tlic goods from the mill, the vendor is'resf joruyble, 
as trustee, for the preservation of the gootls. The? vendor is, how* 
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iinj n‘'.pnnsillie Im the di'.stnu'lion, or for cvonliial clatitafes 
t<. flu- fMHMls ip (Irpo lit, ('aimed hy foh r VMjfh're; the t*xprcssioii 
in« huh'syls<»' (as(‘s n| (X'dipaUivn (hy iuihtai}% et'c), 
pillappnp;,^dt‘('('iiful jirr';/’ usually not cov’urod liy llKMiisuraiicc 
{hiIh If*. I h(" H‘>pu!i;aiiilil\ (t{ lliu vtMulor ('anno'i, howuviT, in any 
sa'ps !lif‘ i!i\ii!(r vaiiK' (*1 Ihr yciods. When Ihe ,q;oods arc 

l(‘fj nif llii' hands of Ihe \<iHhii lor lai'k' of forwardmp, insiruriions, 
oi 1 >\ lepisol ol Ili(‘ puieha'UM*, the \tuid(..)r, wIkv is willing iO‘take 
(harps* oi the p^oods, ha:, the light, h\' giving notice to tlic piir- 
('liaser, to eharpy htr waK'luui'.ing and insuraiKc at the rate of I per 
«*enl. pti inonlh on iIk* invoici^ valiK*, adding this charge as 
‘‘ ;n IvaiK ec I (‘Spensi's.” 

sl/vVa/V !). p/ hy “ proin[)t delivtnpv ” is meant deliveiy in 
our or inoie lots within 1 ^ dap's from tlie ('onlimialion of the con- 
tra« I h\* tht' [hik'I laser. 

{ 7 m P»\' delivi'i'}^ as soon as naidy ** is meant delivery in one 
or mon^ lots within a tinH' not (exceeding S wi'eks froin the date of 
die (oiilinnation of llu' ('ontraet hy die pnrriiaser. 

(d) !'>v ‘Wleli\(‘r>- or d(‘Iiv('ri(‘s within the monllW’ is meant 
di'livery in one or 11 ion* l('>is within die month in wliieli tlie ccanlract 
was coiihrnunl ly tin'; [mrehasen 

u/) P»y '' deliveri(‘s sjiiead out over a month is meant a pro¬ 
portional and approximate dolivi'ip^ spread out over the various 
W(vks remaining at tin' end of the; month in wliidi the above- 
imaitioneil confirmation was received. 

(e) By '^delivc'ry or (h'liverics within ... ” is meant the 

delivery within the time specified in one or more consignments at 
the' ofition of tli<* Vi'ndor. 

(/) Bp delivt*!*}^ or dcBvenes spread over is meant 

tlic proportional and a.pproxitnate delivery spread over tlie various 
months comprised in the contract period beginning from the month 
following that in which llu' contract was confirmed, without dis¬ 
tinction of woi'ks or days. 

(,.<;) By' deliviuy or (k‘liveries at call within ....** is meant 
the delivery at cad of t.he purchaser within the time specified^ in 
llu* ('ontravl, taking into consirlcration the period for giving 
instnirtions. 

Ill this case, Jiowev<!r, the vendor canmit be compelled to deliver 
the wliolti of the goods ordc*red within a time shorter than half the 
time provided for the t'-xtxaition of the whole contract. If the date 
of delivery is not specified in the contract it will be deemed to be 
seven whole months from the date of the contract. 

Article 10.—-Except in the case of ''prompt delivery” or 
delivery as soon as possible ” (sec (a) and (< 5 ) in Article 9), the 
vendor shall have the benefit of a nrargin of 15 days after the date 
of each single delivery. 

Subject to the limits of margin of the weight of the total con¬ 
tracted'quantity, settled by Article 18 hereunder, in so far as the 
quantities of each delivery arc concerned, the following variations, 
more or less, are admitted, as compared with the instructions: — 

(a) l"or grey yarns in gcmcuiil; up to- 5 per cent. 
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(^F) For grey yarns of co'Unts 6o and above; iifj to lo per cent. 

U) For yarns of special make-up or special lea, bleaclicd (>r 
coloured; up to lo per cent, for each inake-tip or each 
colour. 

ArihJc \ T.~Whcn ilie vendor has nol eOVcFul cFlivery, Ixr it 
part or wholly, within the dates sj>ecihed, and alltu" the lapse i>f 
the marginal period provided for in ArticU" lo, Iju* purchaser, if 
he has given his instructions iii good lime, and d he has {dfechul 
payments ])ropcrly, will have the right to caiictl that part of the 
contract whiclr concerns the goods nol delivered in tuiK*, and may 
claim damages. 

To take advantage of these rights the pmchast;r must, however, 
give special notice to the vendor hy r(*gisiered 1 ( 4 ter or by wire!, 
fixing a perem])iory iicriod of at least ro days within wluVh to 
effect th(‘- delivery in cjiicstion, il tlu^; }aims to lie di'livertal an^ p;rt‘y 
yarns of ordinary make-up, and a period ol at k'ast days when 
the yarns to be delivered arc of counts do or higlier, or if they 
require special make-up, special work, special ha, or if they arc 
bleached or coloured. 

The cancellation of part of the contrad due to delay of one or 
more deliveries does not entail the right of caiuahation of the whole 
contract, nor is it in itself a sufficient: reason for non acrt^itanri^ of 
future deliveries. 

Article 12.—When non-delivery has lieiui c'aused hy /no c 
majeure^ which has prevented or largely redutaal I'lroduction of 
tiie venclor^s works, or of lliosc' of the* purc'lue.er, I lit* t < ail iat I Pall 
not be cancelled, hut simply prolonged. 

The following will be considcTcd as tif jon c nhijcurc : 

Fires, tremors, floods, damage to tlu‘ driving motom or io tiu^ 
main transmissions, interruptions m tlur supple of ptavtua (‘xtra,- 
ordinary cirying*“Up of rivtTS or eanals, lum-rt/t't ipf n( laipphVr; tlut^ 
to breakdown of the port or railway smwiet's, and any olht'r mifon*' 
seen and irresistil)le cas(T), liimhTing (»r largely tvtlmui|; the 
prodiictiom 

Tile px'olongation coiHx^ded in tht^ (use of fierce ijiajcarc ir naily 
amounts lo 45 days for aJl delivtu-ie;;. In t'aiitu of heavy damagt^ ly 
fire, or by a,iry olluu' cause, interrupting iht* prtHiiitlion Ibr more 
than 4^ days iht* ]»roltmg;ation may lu* (*\lfmh‘d !<» (|0 tla\ . 

The vendor who has stdlVred by mairnre also hai; tla* ri|*ht 
to dt^liver, and [)ur<has<T Iia.s tlit^ duty to nxcivt^ IgMids (sum 
sponding to llioyy ('ontra,cl(xl for, evmihho'Ugb llitsy' may have 
been made by a diflVrent firm. 

If the ('ffects of force mafenre should last mon* llnui tin* time 
provided abow?, ilie vcnchjr, if he has iinl taki'u advantagn* of t!u! 
right to delivtm corresponding goods, must compensated la* piirciia,ser 
for any diffenmee in price for tin* not (hh'veuvd, hut eaiiuot 

be called upon to fiay anyi (»ther damagts. 

Vice versa, if the purchascT should 1 h^ unabk? to- n?suiije tlu! 
production interrupted hy force mafture within llu’* tiinc*i of pro¬ 
longation of 45 or Qo days as al>ov<?, tlum lie must compensate the*, 
vendor for any difhrrence in pritn for tlie gfxxls not ialceri, but shall 
not be liable to stand for any o-llu^r damage. 
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V —F ORWARDING. 

Artifle 13." -“Usually Ibc consignments arc sent as ordinary 
freight to tlit^ stipulated’ port hy llu^ route the vendor considers the 
best, ('olkUing as advanced expenses any eventual charges for ware¬ 
housing and insurance, as per Article 8. 

Sliould any <lilTu'ii]ties arise in forwarding the goods by the 
ordinary inea,ns the vendor may make use of the services of forward¬ 
ing’ agents without the pun’liaser having the right tO' render him 
responsible for any inerc'ased expenses. 

1lie rnouiciit the g<'>orls have left the mill they travel for account 
and risk of the purcliaser, even when the goods arc sent carriage 
paid. Should the vendor agree, by request of the purchaser, to 
insure t!ic goods during transport, then the orders tO' that effect 
must Ik- given in good lime, and they will lx; carried out at the 
cxpens(; and risk of the;' purchaser. 

VL—l^UBES Tare, 

/U//V 7 e 14.“-Idle light tubes and the small bobbin tubes on which 
the yarn is wourul arc included in the weight of the goods to be 
invoiced within the limits specified herein, and are not returnable 
to the vendor. 

Idle heavy ring lulios or cops, and the very heavy fluted tubes 
for ring bobbins, are returnable to the vendor, their weight being 
eslablislied by the methods and limits given herein. 

Arlicle 15.—^Tlie weight of the tubes (tare) will be charged in the 
invoice and debited to the purchaser at the price of the yarn within 
the following limits : — 

For weft Ixbbins for shuttles: 3 per cent, of the total gross 
weight. 

For the same bobbins with special tube, destined for further 
treatment in bleacliing or dyeworks: also 3 per cent, of the 
gross weight, if the real tare docs not reach 6 per cent; and 
4 pin' rent of tlu^ gross weight when the real tare is 6 per 
n-nl. or above. 

For ih<; ring bobbins on very heavy fluted lubes: 3 per cent of 
the net weight. 

h'or the cylindrical liobbiiis: 2 per cent of the gross weight. 

For the mule cops: 2 p(T cent of the gross weight. 

For the ring cops on light tubes : 2' per cent, of llic gross weight. 

Any (ixxcss of tare over these percentages must be deducted on 
the invoic<; or credited to- the purchaser at the price of the yarn. 

dlic percentages of tare included in the weight tO' be invoiced are 
an integral f)arl of the quantity of yarn fixed in the contract. 

Any claims about the tare of the tubes must be made within 
30 days from receipt of the goods. 

A/fide 16,—For the heavy ring tubes or cops to be returned the 
real tare is calculated by one of the following methods: — 

(<2) The spinner reckons out the tare represented by the tubes, 
deducts it from the gross weight, and invoices the net weight of the 
yarn. Any difference between the calculated tare and the real taxe 
will be reciprocally compensated in full at the price of the yarn, 
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provickxl ihcil il exceeds 3 per ceiU. uf the l;ut‘ (it'cjucied uii ihc 
invoice. Up to 3 per rent. iiO' cornpensatinn to if(^ paid, 

(/;) From the gross weight the spinner dedtuls an apprnxa’mate 
percentage for the larc represente<l hy the tul>e, ami iiivtn'c'e^; llic^ 
approxiiiiaU' net Wiight. Wlum the tuhes arc* leiinncd I he dilTenaice 
betweem ilH*-appro'xiiiiaievveaght of the tubes dcahu h'd nn the iiiViUd! 
and the rca,l weight will lx* iKilaiiaal. An\' dilieu'iae will !k‘ 
reciprocally coinpensuied in full at tlu" pii<‘e of (he 3am, [imvidecl 
that it does not exc'cod 3 ])vr cent, of the appmxiiiiatt' lau*. A113* 
difference up to 3 per cemt. will not he coiiiptiisaled, 

(c) The spinner invoices the yarn, taking the ;,»ress weigjii 
(including the tubes) and gives credit for tlie lulus al ilu‘ price ol 
the 3^arn when the tuht's arti rctunuxl. 

1/. —d1ie returnable lulus inijsi ben'turiifd m gnod e<*»n~ 
dition within three months from date of deliver}'. 'Ha* < oinpen^-m 
tions provided for lu Article id will Ik* ]ta3ahl<* on tin* sanu' date 
as the invoice, provided that llu* tulus ha.ve been iriiirmul williin 
the abovc-nientioncul jicriod of thnx*. iimntlis. I'lu* eninf)cnsat ion 
for returns made aitiT the said three months will lu* due 00 i he date* 
of the return, provided, of coursig tlial tin* mvoiee has hecoiia* dm* 
in the meantime. 

VIL—Margins oFOnANTHv, WKnnnp IfnAiimiA, 
Resistance, E'n:. 

18.—Unless otherwise* stipulated in llu* (eaitiac!, the 
following margins 19) or down will be toh'iated in fawmi of flic 
vendor between tin* contra,cLed (piantities ami those attuaJl}' 
delivered ; in the case of contracts for single yarns and grr\ twist : 

5 per cent, for contracts up to i,ooo kg. 

3 percent, for con 1 met s over 1,000 kg. and uf) to yooo kp;. 

2 per cent, for cent mets iwt'i* kp,., but h>r wlnVh the maigan 
must not exceed a, toia,l <d‘ 500 k|.p 

Joir yarns in cops or on bobbins tin* minimum niarpan is uiu* rase* 
or oiKU>ag, 

h or yarns (Humts do a.nd aboxag or of siMX’ial make up r»r h*;y 
or bleaduul or dyed, the margins o| latitude up or down aie the 
following- :» 

10 ptT c(mL f<»r (’oniratts up to 2,';oo kp;. 

S per cent, for contracts above e.qoiUyg,, provide*! fljaf the 
h>taJ (‘xcess up or clown does no! (‘\‘tVu*d i.ocu* kp,. 

In case of rontiimed (khiveiah*:; nderring to ;u*v(Tal conlraet*; for 
the same quality and makemp, the latitude will lu* reckoned a*; 
per above-mentioned rules, applied to Uh* <|uanlitv ( 4 ,* llu* Last 
contract only, 

f consignments of yarns of aipv cjualily 
I per c'ent. ol the invoiced net 
'<*s that may 1 'ki’ caused In* alniciHpluaic: 
is im^ant; the weight resulting after 

When the difference in the weight, due to tlu* aJuwewmuitiomxl 
causes, exceeds i per cent, then comfK^nsadon is paid for tlu^ exca-ss 
abovc^ tile i ])er cent. 


Ar/kie iQ.—In tliti case o 
axyl make-up a margin up to 
will bejjerrnitierl for differem 
conditions. By nd: weight 
deducting the nackinir onlv. 
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Arihie 20. —'In ('asns (if sales 111 “ parks ” or m bundles/' it 
IS uiicU^rstnoc! tlia.t llu^ park or huiulk* must contain yam weighing 
Any slioitaj4t‘ of this weight will have tO' be made 
go(Hl on the total ronsigniiKait with tlit‘ riyhl of balancing between 
pai'k and park, alwa\H siibjtxl to a latitiuk^ of i per centj as 
slipuhilrd in Arl!ri(‘j(^ fn pac’ks or hunrllt's o£ yarns hkacheeb 
dyed <}r ni error !/(‘d. in IIk‘ Ih'iiik the shoitagt' or surplus ol weight 
(aiiised by the (^K'rations of l)l(‘a('hing\ dymng or inorrrrizing go 
for the aramnt and risk of th(‘ purchaser. 

d///r/V 2‘ot ton yarn ealin^ly dried by eonditioiiing at a 
lei ufierallire of r()5”iio'' Centigrade, and in accordance with the 
practice of tlie Royal Expcrinumtal Office for the Paper Industry, 
aiul for tlie study of textile fabrics in Milan, imist not show a 
de('reas<i liigher than 7.834 percent, cewresponding to the regain " 
of (S.^o per cent of tlie absolute dry yarn. 

(108.50 : 8.qo - roo : 7,834.') 

in case' of disjuite the parties will jointly draw the samples 
nee«\s.sajv for fixing the f)or('(uitages of the degrees as follows : — 

At I(‘ast 250 grammes per case of bobbins or cops. 

,, ,, 250 grajiuncs for every parcel containing up to- 30 packs. 

,, ,, 500 grammes for every parcel containing more than 30 

packs. 

riu^ samples must lx* of such a nature as to show a proper pro¬ 
portion between the various parcels and the cases, where different 
nydroscopic conditions may be existing. 

As r(‘gards the method of gauging, reference is tO' be made to 
tlie rc'gulations for analysis issued by the Royal Experimental Office 
for thc' Pa])er Industry and for the Study of Vegetable Fibres in 
Mihm. 

'Fhe averages of the percentages of decrease resulting from the 
tests of conditioning of each single rehu'cnce sample must not exceed 
the ahove-nientioiK'd nu^asiire of 7.834 per cent. If the decrease 
(!xcx‘(*ds this average iheexc(‘ss must compensativi to the hitycr. 

Arf/rie 22.—I'Ikux* an^ lur official tables concerning the twist, the 
resistance*, and tln^ (‘Jaslicity <')f the various couiiis ol: yarn. These 
featuH's vary a.cc'ording to llu^ (|iialily of the cotton and the method 
of working. 

'Fhe awerago margin of tolerance pm-mitted on the standard 
number of doubling liirns is 5 per cent 

Vni.« Counts of the Test Samples. 

ArU.c/e 23.—The niimliering usually adopted for identifying the 
various counts of yarn is the English numbering, unless the parties 
to the contract have agrc‘ed to use a different numbering method. 

In the English numbering the count indicates the number of 
small hanks of 840 yards each contained in one English pound 
weight, in its normal condition of humidity. 

Ar/lclej24.—The count is fixed by means of test samples. 

By “ test sample is meant a small hank of 840 yards, com- 
posecl of seven leas of T20 yards each, unwound from as many 
bobbins, co[)s or hanks. 
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For the purpose of determining the count of the yarn contained 
ill a case the test sample must be composed of seven leas, unwound 
from as many cops or bobbins taken out of seven different layers in 
the case. The count of the test sample will be the count of the yarn 
in the case. 

For the purpose of fixing the count of the yarn in a parcel con¬ 
taining not more than 30 packs, the test sample must be composed 
of seven leas unwound from as many hanks taken from seven 
different packs. The count of the test sample is that of the 
contents of the whole parcel. 

If the parcel contains more than 30 packs, then two* test samples 
must be taken. In such a case the count of the yarn in the parcel 
is fixed by the arithmetical average of the two test samples. 

By average count of a quantity or consignment is meant the 
arithmetical average of the single test samples. 

Article 25.—In the case of test samples of 840 yards the follow¬ 
ing differences up or down will be tolerated, as compared with the 
invoiced count: — 

7 per cent, up to and including count 14. 

6 per cent from count 14, and fractions up to count 24 included. 

5 per cent from count 2*4, and fractions up to count 50 included. 

4 per cent, from count 50 and upwards. 

Test samples exceeding this margin are not in compliance 
with the average count of the whole lot under examination. 

The following margins are allowed on the average count of the 
whole lot together: — 

3 1 per cent, up to count 14 included. 

3 per cent, from count 15 to 24 included. 

2 \ per cent, from count 25 tO' 50 included. 

2 per cent, from count 51 and over. 

In the case of yarn made from waste by the condenser system 
the margin for each test sample is 12 per cent., and for the 
average count of the whole quantity 6 per cent. 

Article 26.—In case of dispute on the count of the yarn the parties 
will jointly draw samples as indicated in Article 21, and, as regards 
the methods of testing, reference will be made to the rutes of the 
Royal Experimental Office. 

In fixing the average count of a lot the hygrornetric condition 
of the relative test samples must be taken into consideration by 
multiplying the weight of the test samples in the absolute dry 
condition by the figure 1.085, so' as to find the exact weight, and 
thereby the count in the standard condition of humidity (7.834 
per cent.). 

The vendor must substitute the cases or parcels, the test samples 
of which show a count exceeding the margin specified in the first 
section of Article 25, and which therefore cannot form the average 
count of the lot. Delivery must be made within 15 days from the 
date of the communication by registered letter, giving the result 
of the tests. 

If the average count of the lot is found to be finer than the 
count contracted for, then the purchaser shall have no right to 
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conipensation; neither shall the purchaser have any right to compen¬ 
sation if the average count is inferior to the count contracted for, 
but still within the limits of margin specified in the second part of 
Article 25. 

If these limits are exceeded the purchaser shall have the right 
to deniaiid compensation in the proportion of the heavier weight 
of yani necessary for the manufacture, after deducting the respective 
margim The compensation may be paid either in form of money 
or of yarn. 

The vendor may, however, substitute the goods, and in that 
case he must deliver half of the quantity, rightly objected to, 
within not more than 15 days from receipt of the communication 
of the test results, andi the balance within one month. If the count 
of the yarn is 60 or above, or if the yam is of a special make-up or 
special lea, or if it is special twist, the above periods are doubled. 

All expenses for carriage to and fro for the cases or parcels to be 
substituted are to be paid by the vendor. 

Article 27.—Doubled yarns are defined by the count of the 
single yarn and the number of threads composing same. In fixing 
the count the shortening due to doubling must be taken into account. 

In fixing the count of the yam (single or doubled), bleached, 
dyed or mercerized after spinning, the normal variation of the 
weight and of the length due to- the operations of bleaching, dyeing 
and mercerizing must be taken into account. 

IX. —Packing. 

Article 28 .—Ks a rule, unless specially arranged otherwise, the 
packing material of light cases, bags or parcels, is invoiced by the 
vendor to the purchaser at cost price. 

Heavy cases and special bags must be returned by the pur¬ 
chaser in good condition, subject, of course, to the normal wear and 
tear, carnage paid, within three months. After this period the 
vendor shall be entitled to demand payment from the purchaser at 
the cost price. — . ^ 

X. —Payments. 

Article 29.—^As a rule, payments must be made direct to the 
domicile of the vendor. Payments made to travellers, representa¬ 
tives, etc., wTen the latter are not expressly authorized by the 
vendor, are made on the responsibility of the purchaser. 

Article 30.—The “sale note'’ contracts for cotton yam 
generally include the clause “ conditions of the Cotton Institute," 
which gives them the nature of a contract subject to the rules of this 
Institute as regards the terms and the methods of payment, the 
discount and the sanctions in cases of delay, etc., etc. 

If the contracts do not include this clause, and if the conditions 
of payment are not stipulated dUferently, then the rules set down in 
Article 31 apply. 

Article 31.—In cases of delayed payments, the delay interest is 
to be paid at the current rate; but, in any case, at a rate not less 
than 6 per cent per annum. 

The debtor who does not pay within five days from the date 
when payment is due, in addition to having to pay delay interest, 
loses the right to discount 

N 
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Any bills or acceptances the creditor may accept in payment will 
be calculated at the net value after deducting the discount at a rate 
of I per cent higher than the official rate of the Banca d’ Italia, and 
all collection expenses that may have to be incurred. 

When the contracts do not specify the conditions of payment, it 
shall be understood that payment must be made in cash 30 days 
from date of invoice, with 3! per cent, discount. 

Article 32.—If the purchaser has not effected payment lo days 
after the due date of payment of the invoice, the vendor shall have 
the right tO' suspend all consignments, including those which ought 
already to have been completed. He is also' entitled tO' cancel not 
only the contract in regard to which payment has been delayed, but 
also the other contracts that may have been concluded, or which are 
still awaiting execution. The vendor also' has the right to demand 
comjDensation for damages from the purchaser, if the latter has not 
provided cover for the amount due, 20 days after the date of a 
registered letter sent by the vendor to the buyer. 

Article 33.—In the yarn trade it is a rule that disputes do' not 
suspend payments. The debtor may, however, make a deposit, 
subject to limiting conditions, of the amounts due, relative to goods 
or disputed invoices, with a bank on his responsibility, and such 
deposit is considered prejudicial tO' the taking intO' consideration 
of claims. 


XL— Claims. 

Article 34.—All claims must be made by registered letter. 

Claims respecting the weight must be made within five days; 
those relating to the quality, and in general to visible faults, 
must be made within 15 days. These periods begin from the date of 
arrival of the goods. 

Complaints due to hidden defects ’’ must be made within three 
days from discovery of such defects, but not more than three months^ 
after arrival of &e^oods^__^ 

-—-.Thg'-^^^Mdor must do his utmost in the dispute tO' facilitate the 
joint taking of samples, or the production of other material that 
may be asked for by the purchaser tO' ascertain the quality, the con¬ 
ditions, and the state of the goods under dispute. 

If within 10 days from receipt of a letter of warning from the 
purchaser, under registered cover, or of a wire, the vendor should 
still refuse to allow samples to be taken, thus making it imi'XDssible 
to arrange the matter quickly and extrajudicially, ^ then he loses 
the right, provideci for in Article 36, of substituting the goods 
that may be found irregular. 

The purchaser in his turn must also do his utmost lo provide the 
technical proofs the vendor may request, subject lo the above- 
mentioned terms and methods. It the purchaser should not comply 
with these regulations then his claim will become void. It is 
customary in the yarn trade, before taking ahy steps of a contentious 
nature, for the purchaser to request the vendor to supply all 
technical proofs, taking as a guide for the tests the miss of the Royal 
Experimental Office. 

Article 35.—The vendor is not responsible for faults or for the 
condition of yarns which have undergone further treatment. 
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Article 36.—If a claim is proved to be justified the vendor still 
has the right to substitute the unsatisfactory goods, delivering half 
of same within the maximum period of 15 days from the findings 
or from the date of the communication made to him by registered 
letter of the result of the examination, and the other half within 
30 days. 

For doubled yarns and for yams of special make-up, special lea, 
single yams of counts 60 and above, bleached, dyed or mercerized 
yams the above terms are doubled. 

All expenses for transport to and fro of the cases or parcels tO' be 
substituted are to be paid for by the vendor. 

If the further deliveries intended to substitute the faulty goods 
still give rise to justified complaints of the same nature the pur¬ 
chaser shall have the right to cancel the contract in so far as the 
contested goods are concerned, and to demand damages. 

In fixing the eventual indemnity tO' be paid to the purchaser for 
the cancellation of the contract, as a consequence of a legitimate 
claim, or for any other juridical cause, the benefit or damage 
caused to the purchaser by the cancellation due to differences of 
market value of the yarn at the time of the cancellation, must be 
taken into account. 

Article 37.—^Any eventual amends agreed to by one of the 
contracting parties for non-observance of the conditions of the 
contract, or of the custom of sale on the part of the other contracting 
party, may in no case be considered as a derogation of the con¬ 
ditions and customs having contractual value. 

XIL—Arbitration and Judgments. 

Article 38.—a rule, disputes relating to purchase and sales of 
yam are settled by arbitration in an amicable manner. 

The constitution and working of these arbitrations are subject 
to the regulations of the Associazione Italiana Fascista degli 
Industriali Cotonieri. 

Unless it is provided otherwise in the contracts either tO' exclude 
or to provide arbitration in every case, it will be assumed that the 
parties will have agreed to submit to amicable arbitration, subject to 
the regulations of the said Associazione, all disputes relating to the 
interpretation, the execution and cancellation of contracts, instruc¬ 
tions, deliveries and consignments, tubes (tare), margins, tests, 
packing, and any other question of a technical nature. 

It is also a rule that any judicial disputes relating to purchases 
and sdes of yarns will be submitted to the Courts of the vendor, 
and it is assumed that the parties have agreed hereto, unless 
stipulated expressly otherwise, and in particular when the contract 
contains reference to these rules of sales. 


Milai)^< 272 'STl 7 ^/, 1928, YearNL 

The Extraordinary Commissary ofTm Associazione Italiana 
Fascista degli Industrie Cotonieri : 

After having seen the reports of the meetings held on the 27th 
January, 8th February, rst'March, and 2Sth April, 1928, by the 
Committee for the Revision of the Rules of Sale of Cotton Yam, 
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consisting of the following persons: Cav. del Lav. Aristide Basilico, 
Ing. Francesco Cesoni, Gr. Uff, Biagio Gabardi, Gr. Uffj Vittorio 
Olcese, Cav. Gino Po'Zzi, Avv. Roberto Pozzi, Consulting Counsel, 
Prof. Giuseppe Riva, Secretary: — 

After having seen the deliberation of the 25th April, 1928, 
whereby the above-mentioned Committee approved of the integral 
text of the above-mentioned rules : — 

After having seen Articles 4, letter (^) and 27 of the statutes of 
the Association: 

Making use of the powers conferred upon him: 

Approves of and declares official the text 1928 of the rules 
for the sale of cotton yarn attached tO' the above-mentioned 
deliberation of the 25th April, 1928. 

G. Olivetti. 


GERMANY 

Rules for the Trade Description of 
Wool, Cotton, Linen and Mixtures. 
Examination of Artificial Silk. 


The German retail textile organizations have established, 
together with representatives of consumers and scientific bodies, the 
following definitions: — 

Definitions for Cotton. No. 301 a. 

(1) . Cotton is the hair from the seed of the cotton plant. 

(2) . The name cotton,’^ or similar foreign definition or any 
word coined confining such an expression, may only be used for 
textile goods which are manufactured from pure cotton. 

(3) , Definitions which do not contain the word cotton or 
some other equal name in a foreign language, which, Iiowever, show 

{d) The origin of the raw material from a definite country of 
origin, or 

{b) Which are in common usage only for goods made solely 
of cotton (for instance “ cretonne 

may only be used for goods which are manufactured entirely out 
of pure cotton. 

The term maco,'’ or some change of this word, can only be 
used for cotton goods which have been made entirely from 
Egyptian cotton. 

Definitions for Linen. No. 330A. 

(1) . Linen is the product of the fibre below the outer covering 
of the stem of the flax plant (bast). 

(2) , ^ The name linen,*’ or some equivalent German or foreign 
description or some compound word including such words, may 
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only be used for textile goods which have been manufactured from 
pure linen yarn (flax or tow), except that the definition by itself 
bears unmistakably the character of the material, such as halfJinem 

Descriptions containing the word '' linen,” or some German 
or foreign name of equal meaning and which are at the present 
time taken to mean goods wholly or partly made from linen yams 
or are meant for goods made entirely from another raw material, 
n)ust only be used for goods manufactured entirely from linen 
yarns (see also remarks under 392^7 for textile mixings containing 
cotton or linen). 

Definitions for Textile Mixings containing Cotton or 
Linen. No 392A. 

(1) . Under textile mixings are imderstood all such goods 
which contain either: 

{a) Mixed yams of difi'erent raw materials. 

{b) In warp or weft yarns made from different raw materials, 
or 

(r) Goods which are plaited. 

(2) . Goods described as ‘‘ half-linen ” must contain linen to 
the extent of at least 30 per cent, of the total weight, or either warp 
or weft must consist of linen. 

(3) . Linen or cotton goods which contain 

{d) So-called fancy threads made of silk, artificial silk, mer¬ 
cerized cotton, etc., or 

(^) Which have the name or mark of the consumer or borders 
woven in, such names consisting of a raw material 
different from the basic cloth 

are not tO' be considered as textile mixings but as pure goods in 
accordance with the Definitions 330^2 for linen and 301^2 for cotton. 

To the definitions for textile mixings must be added that they 
are not applicable tO' so-called carpet or furniture materials, as these 
do not come under the meaning of textile mixings. For this reason 
these, and similar textile materials, are exempt from the definitions 
of the German Association of Textile! Retailers. 

In conjunction with the definitions of linen the Association of 
German Linen Industrialists has designed a trade mark '' Rein- 
leinen ” (pure linen) which may be used by members for all such 
textile goods which come within the official definition of linen. 

EXAMINATION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

For some time the makers of artificial silk have expressed a wish 
to establish uniform principles for the examination in the laboratories 
of the mills. The Executive Committee (R.A.L.) drew up condi¬ 
tions and convened a meeting for the general consideration of this 
matter by the various producers of artificial silk. A proposal 
emanating from the industry itself was sent to all delegates, and at 
the meeting of September 20, 1927, in Berlin, the subject was dis¬ 
cussed. It was then found that it was not yet possible to arrive at 
final decisions, as differences of opinion existed on various points, 
but in the interest of furthering the matter it was considered 
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desirable tO' publish a preliminary statement, and the work of con¬ 
tinuing experiments was handed over to a special co-mmission. This 
commission is to submit, after the lapse of one year, final proposals. 
All who are engaged in the examination of artifcial silk are 
requested to communicate their experiences^ and desires tO' the 
Reichsatissschms fur Lieferbedingungerty BMiUy NAN.C 

We publish the official text of the preliminary statement which 
was signed by the various organizations interested in the production 
and finishing of artificial silk. 

(1) . Definition and Means of Distinguishing Artificial 

Silk from Pure Silk. 

Artificial silk is a yarn, similar to natural silk, which has been 
produced by chemical means from' cellular materials such as cotton 
or other suitable raw materials. 

Silk (natural silk) is a hne fibre which has been forced by the 
silk worm {bombix mort) out of the head glands in the preparation 
of the chrysalis for the making of the cocoon, which then becomes 
hardened. 

The raw silk yam consists of two fine interior single threads 
(without colour). This is the real silk whose chemical name is 
hbroin. These fine threads are enveloped by the yellow or colour¬ 
less silk glue called at times silk husk (sericin). When raw silk is 
boiled with soap (decorticated) the sericin dissolves and fibroin 
remains as pure silk. 

(2) Methods of Examination to Distinguish Artificial Silk 

FROM Pure Silk. 

1. Burning Test. The vapours arising in the burning‘"of arti¬ 
ficial silk are sour, whilst silk gives off vapours that smell like 
burnt horn, the latter act like alkalies. Silk which has been weighted 
with metal salts burns in such a way that the skeleton of the fibre 
remains. 

ii. Solution Test. In boiling with 40 per cent, sodium solution 
artificial silk remains without dissolving, but real silk dissolves 
quickly. 

(3) . Definition of Artificiai. Silk Varieties. 

(tr) Acetate silk. 

{¥) Nitro silk. 

(c) Copper silk 
(^d) Viscose silk. 

i. Burning Test. The fibres are twisted together and taken 
slowly near a small flame. If the thread melts and hardens tO' a 
brittle glass-like matter, one has to deal with acetate silk, which 
in burning throws off a strong sour smell. 

Nitro, copper and viscose silk give off a similar smell to pure 
paper and leave behind very little ash. 

ii. Solution Test. 

{d) Acetate silk is distinguished from other artificial silks, 
in that it is soluble m pure acetone; soaped and dyed 
acetate silk will leave behind a thin skin. 
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(^) Nitroi silk. The thread is moistened with a colourless 
solution of I per cent, diphenylamine in pure concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. Nitro silk takes on at once a 
deep blue colour; and the fibres soon dissolve to a blue 
solution. 

The other artificial silks do not take on blue and dissolve much 
more slowly. 

iii. Burning Test. Copper drawn-out silk and viscose silk. 
15 c. cm. of Pelikan ink, No. 4001 of Gunther Wagner, 20 c, cm. of a 
solution of 0.5 per cent, of eosin extra ( 1 . G. Farbenindustiie) and 
65 c. cm. of water are mixed together, and in this solution the samples 
are kept for five minutes, moving them to and fro, at the ordinary 
temperature of a room. (For larger quantities more dye has to be 
used.) The samples are then washed thoroughly and dried in the 
air or in a temperature of 60° C. 

Copper silk appears then deep blue, whilst viscose silk becomes 
red. 


(4). Titue Definition (Counts). 

The titre is a measurement of the fineness of the thread which in 
other yarns is defined by the number or count. 

The basis of the titre is the denier (den.). The titre indicates 
the quantity of grammes which 9,000 metres weigh; for instance, 
artificial silk 160 den. is an artificial silk of which 9,000 metres 
v/eigh 160 grammes. 


"or the purpose of defining the titre of whole lots—at least 
10 samples (two of each)—^therefore altogether 20 tests are made; 
the average titre is calculated from these. 450 metres are reeled 
off and weighed for every test. 

The samples are dried in a temperature of 105 to iio° C. so 
long until they lose within 10 minutes less than 0.05 per cent, of the 
weight. From the dry weight thus obtained of 450 metres = a, and 
the humidity addition to the dry weight called b per cent., the 
humidity that has to be added is calculated according lO' the formula 

a X b ^ h applies 


The titre is then 20a 


TOO ■ 100 

to the thread with a humidity regain of 11 per cent, to the weight of 
the absolutely dry thread (in the case of acetate silk 6 tO' 8 per cent.). 

Example: ff we take the dry weight of 20 x 50m. (=20a) 
to be, say, equal to 108 grammes (the humidity regain in percentages 

(I + 11} 


IS 11 per cent.), the titre is therefore = 108 


100 


119.88 den. 


(5). Definition of Turns. 

Under turns is to be understood the number of turnings of a 
thread around itself in the unit of a given length (i.e., one metre). 
The turns are calculated on a length of 50 cm., this length of yarn 
being held between two clips. The thread is kept at a certain 
tension through the addition of a small weight. The size of the 

weight in grammes is to be Of at least five samples each, 

two tests are made, altogether at least from, which the average 
number of turns for a length of one metre are taken 
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Ezamfle : 6o turns of 50 cm. length between clips show 
60 X 2 = 120 turns for one metre length of thread. 

(d). Examination as to Resistance and Breaking Strain. 

From different hanks at least 20 tests are made, fronit which the 
average breaking strain and elasticity are calculated. ^ All values 
of breaking strains are converted^to 100 den. in the certificates, and 
the actual figures are also given in order toi enable comparisons. 

The samples are to> be taken at least 24 hours before the test is 
being made, in a room with 60 per cent, relative humidit}^ and the 
tests have tO' be made under the same conditions. 

The dry samples must be taken hold of only by the ends in order 
to avoid the transference of the moisture of the hand to the yarn that 
is to be broken. The thread has not to be touched ^by the hand 
before fixing into the clips, but it must be kept tight through a 

weight of grammes. 

For the purpose of making tests with wet samples the thread is 
placed for half an hour in a solution of 100 c. cm. of glycerine, 
sufficient quantity of a suitable moistening medium and 375 c. cm, 
distilled water. Then the sample is taken out and at once torn 
asunder. 

The length for fixing between the clips is 50 cm. 

The velocity of the movable clip is to be 50 cm. per minute when 
the apparatus runs empty. 

Nofe .—In order to have a clear judgment it is necessary to 
know particulars of the twist and turns. These should be given in 
the certificate. 

It is necessary tO' know the turns as well as the twist (doubling). 

Under twist (doubling) is meant the twisting together of one 
or more twisted or single threads. 


Rayon and Allied Products. 

Source: Census of ManufaclureSy i()27- Washington, !).C,, 
August 22, 1928.—The Department of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the biennial census of manufactures 
takenin 1928, the establishments engaged primarily in the ])ro(Uiction 
of rayon and allied products in 1927 reported, for that year, a total 
output valued at $109,888,336, an increase of 24.8 per cent, as 
compared with $88,060,962 for 1925, the last preceding census 
year. The production in 1927 was made up as follows: Yarns, 
75>S55j 439 lbs., valued at $106,468,752; allied products 
(sheets, etc.), 2,053,204lbs., valued at $3,076,83:5; RRd waste, 
2,985,39qlbs., valued at $342,749. 

^ This industry classification embraces establishments engaged 
primarily in the production of rayon yarns and of allied products 
m the form of sheets, etc, but does not cover establishments manu¬ 
facturing rayon yarns into finished products, such as textiles. 
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Of the 19 establishments reporting for 1927^ three each were 
located in ^ New Jersey and New York, two each m Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia, and one each in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, New Hampshire, and West 
Virginia. 

The statistics for 1927 3 -J^d 1925 are summarized in the follow¬ 
ing statement. The figures for 1927 are preliminary and subject to 
such correction as may be found necessary after further examina¬ 
tion of the returns. 



1927 

192S 

Per 

cent, of 
increase. 

Number of establishments. 

19 

14 

(b 

Wage earners (average number) (-) 

26,341 

19,128 

37-7 

Wages {^) . 

$28,649,441 

$22,975,605 

24-7 

Cost of materials, factory supplies, 
containers for products, fuel, and 
purchased power {^) . 

$25,747,792 

$18,477,965 

39-3 

Materials, supplies and con¬ 
tainers . 

$22,743,855 

n 

_ 

Fuel and power 

$3,003,937 

(■‘) 

— 

Products :— 

Total value {^) . 

$109,888,336 

$88,060,962 

24*8 

Rayon :— 

Yarns : 

Pounds . 

Value . 

Waste : 

Pounds . 

75,555,439 
$106,468,752 j 

2,985,390 ! 

; 51,902,491 

55*3 

Value ... . 

$342,749 1 

$88,007,873 

24*9 

Allied products (sheets, etc.) :— 

Pounds . 

Value ... . 

Other products . 

2,053,204 
$3,076,835 1 

1 

53,089 


Production, by process :— 

Total, pounds . 

Viscose . 

80 , 594 , 033 ] 

70,560,808 

1- No data 


Other — Nitrocellulose, 
acetate and cuprammonium 
Value added by manufacture (^)... 

10,033,225 

$84,140,544’ 

$69,582,997 

20*9 

Horse-power . 

122,406 

66,966 

82*8 


i Per cent, not computed where base is less than 100, 
i-’ Not including salaried employees. 

Ihio amount of manufacturers” profits cannot be calculated from the census figures, 
for the reason that no data are collected m regard to a number of items of expense, 
such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and adveitising. 

^ Not reported separately. 

■’» Value of products, less cost of materials, factory supplies, coptamers foi products, 
fuel and purchased power. 
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Codes Used—^ABC, Western Union, Bentley’s and Lieber’s. 

DOBSON & BARLOW Ltd. 

Telephone No. 6oz, Telegrams : DOBSONS, BOLTON. 

ESTABLISHED 1790 

High-class Textile Machinery 

FOR 

GINNING, OPENING, PREPARING, 

SPINNING, WINDING, DOUBLING, 

REELING AND GASSING COTTON, 

WASTE, WOOL, WORSTED, 

ARTIFICIAL SILK and other YARNS 

“ The Oldest Established Textile Engineers in the World” 

BOLTON, LANCS, ENGLAND 




The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 


Simple and Reliable. Thousands in Use by the 
Leading Textile Combines all over the World. 

EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. i 
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BUNGE & BORN, Lda. 

Casilla Correo^ 91 It 

BUENOS-AYRES 


, , The Leading Shippers of \ 

Argentine and Paraguay Cotton. I 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


SOCIETE ANONYME BUNGE, 
ANTWERP, 

21, rue Arenberg. 


BUNGE & CO., LIMITED, 
LONDON, E.G.3. 

Bunge House, St. Mary Axe 



EMIL ADOLFF, a,g. 


REUTLINGEN, 


(GERMANY) 


iC ^ 

rf K D 

j w 5 

t ® - 

2 H £ 


o o 


I ■ ? P takers of P ^ S 

Compressed Hardpaper Tubes and Bobbins. 
JVooden Pirns for Automatic Looms of 
ever}; description 
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Calculated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


1 



IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



COUNTRIES 


AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 




Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 


1 

1 

«luly 31 

1328 

Jan. 31 
192S 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

July 31 
1928 

Jan 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

i Europe : 

1 (1) Great Britain .. 

79 

99 

122 

120 

24 

11 

17 

32 

] (2)I Germany,. 

135 

185 

220 

100 

48 

31 

31 

26 

(4 France .. 

144 

153 

148 

124 

69 

32 

41 

49 

1 iD 

1 Russia . 

52 

16 

161 

19 

— 

,—. 

__ 


1 (« 

1 Italy 

143 

129 

148 

124 

51 

33 

33 

61 

j (^)' CzecEo-Slovalda , 

50 

61 

64 

41 

13 

11 

9 

13 

(?) 

Belgium .. 

43 

43 

55 

31 

45 

29 

24 

34 

1 («) 

Spain 

29 

32 

29 

18 

8 

5 

6 

7 

i (9) 

Poland .. 

23 

19 

21 

8 

7 

3 

4 

2 

m 

Switzerland 

16 

21 

21 

13 

4 

2 

3 

4 

{11) 

Holland 

29 

j 34 

33 

19 

14 

5 

7 

ly 

i(?2) 

Austria .. 

15 

16 

18 

13 

6 

4 

4 

7 


Sweden ,. 

21 

1 21 

25 

19 

1 




\(U) 

Portugal .. 

4 

6 

6 

4 


_ 

_ 


i(?«) 

Finland ,, 

5 

5 

5 

6 


___ 


_ 

|(?6) 

Denmark 

3 

4 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

___ 


j(i?) 

Norway . , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

i 

Europe Total . . 

792 

845 

_ 

1,080 

663 

290 

166 

179 

242 

(?) 

Asia : 

India 

^ 63 

23 

117 

8 

864 i 

. _ 

531 

684 

607 


Japan 

206 

260 

387 

207 

426 i 

233 

568 

555 

(3) 

China 

58 

48 

68 

35 

139 

25 

77 

167 


Asia Total 

327 

331 

572 

250 

1,429 

7S0 

1,320 

1,320 

(?) 

America : 

U.S.A. 

931 

1,624 

1,325 

! 

1,010 

5 

6 

4 

10 

(2) 

Canada .. 

53 

54 

60 

36 




(3) 

Mexico .. 


— 

_ 

2 





[i) 

Brazil 

— 



..r 

— 



i 

1 

America Total., 

, 

984 j 

1,678 

1,304 

1,048 

5 

1 

6 

■; 

10 


^ Sundries 

9 

13 

10 

8 

1 

4 1 

1 

8 

j 

3 

8 

l' 

i 

HALF-YEAR’S 
TOTAL .. 

2,112 

2,867 

3,056 

1,969 

1,728 

969 

1,515 

1,589 
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on 1st August, 1928, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 


{regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 

TOTAL 

; 

Half-year ending 

Half-year ending 

Half-year ending j 

duly 31 
1928 

Jan.31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

July 31 
1928 

Jan 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

July 31 
1328 

Jan. 31 
192S 

July SI 
1927 

1 

July 31 
1920 

43 

36 

44 

45 

58 

69 

74 

45 

204 

215 

257 

242 

W 

13 

15 

16 

7 

4 

6 

6 

2 

200 

237 

273 

135 

{2), 

19 

18 

22 

26 

22 

21 

19 

24 

254 

224 

230 

223 

(3). 

11 

10 

16 

8 

230 

287 

163 

257 

293 

313 

340 

284 

(^) 

9 

9 

11 

15 

4 

5 

2 

4 

207 

176 

194 

204 

(5); 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

68 

77 

78 

59 { 

(6) 

1 

1 

2 1 

1 

11 

13 

3 

2 

100 

86 

84 

68 ; 

(7) 

4 

5 

5 1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

44 

44 

42 

30: 

(S)| 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

32 

24 

27 

12 ! 

(9)i 

10 

17 

17 

11 

2 

2 

2 

— 

32 

42 

43 

28 1 

m, 

— 


'— 


1 

I 

0 

1 

44 

40 

42 

2 - 

{11)' 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

,— 

22 

21 

23 

21 

U2): 

— 


— 

— 

1 

1 

1 


23 

22 

26 

19 

{1S]\ 

,—, 

— 



2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

{ii)\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

5 

6 

[IS) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

3 

3 

{ie)\ 


_ 



— 

— 


— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

{in\ 

116 

116 

139 

124 

340 

412 

278 

341 

1,538 

1,539 

1.676 

1,370 

! 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

35 

11 

23 

12 

964 

566 

826 

630 

{!)[ 

17 

23 

24 

27 

46 1 

1 81 

22 

30 

695 

597 

11,001 

819 : 

1 (2): 

— 


1 

— 

181 1 

1 183 

92 

170 

378 

256 

238 

372 

(3); 

19 

24 

27 

30 

262 

275 

137 

212 

2,037 

11,419 

1 2,065 

1,821 

' i 

32 

39 

39 

43 

25 

21 

19 

15 

993 

1,690 

11,387 

1,078 

1 ! 

{1)\ 

1 

1 

2 

0 


_ 

_ ‘ 

— 

54 

55 

i 71 

38 

(2) 


1 


— 

45 

39 

62 

25 

45 

40 

: 62 

27 

{3) 


— 

— 

— 

62 

78 

99 

116 

62 

78 

’ 99 

116 

{i) 

33 

41 

41 

45 

132 

138 

180 

156 

1,154 

1,863 

1,619 

1,259 


2 

2 

3 

2 

43 

j 38 

31 

30 

58 



48 


170 

183 

210 

201 

777 

863 

626 

739 

4,787 

4,882 

5,407 

4,498 

1 





























2o6 mill consumption and stock statistics 


Calculated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 





IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 





AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 


Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 




July 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

iluly 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

w 

Europe:— 

Great Britain .. 

922 

1,027 

1,137 

937 

74 

47 

34 

73 

m 

Germany., 

599 

677 

649 

405 

117 

95 

78 

72 

[3] 

France .. 

422 

407 

406 

424 

102 

78 

68 

93 

{4) 

Russia .. 

117 

376 

123 

59 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(6) 

Italy 

365 

342 

338 

357 

98 

81 

78 

120 

W 

Czecho-Slovakia 

197 

237 

236 

158 

39 

39 

34 

38 

m 

Belgium .. 

102 

113 

116 

92 

83 

64 

54 

71 

{B) 

Spain 

163 

151 

151 

144 

30 

34 

26 

41 

(S) 

Poland .. 

145 

173 

125 

89 

12 

12 

13 

10 

m) 

Switzerland 

29 

28 

27 

31 

4 

3 

3 

6 

m 

Holland .. 

73 

74 

70 

60 

18 

16 

12 

14 

m 

Austria .. 

58 

64 

66 

49 

16 

18 

13 

18 

iU) 

Sweden .. 

53 

52 

46 

44 

1 

'— 

1 

1 

(U) 

Portugal 

22 

34 

26 

33 

— 

2 

—■ 

— 

m 

Finland .. 

20 

21 

18 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

Denmark 

10 

11 

10 

9 



— 


m 

Norway .. 

4 

4 

3 

3 


— 

— 

— 


Europe Total .. 

3,301 

3.791 

3,547 

2,915 

594 

oo i 

414 

557 

w 

Asia : 

India 

21 

117 

290 

8 

840 

1,000 

1,018 

1,086 

(2) 

Japan 

506 

572 

619 

499 

565 

676 

716 

889 

(3) 

China 

146 

151 

161 

74 

200 

108 

201 

222 


Asia Total 

673 

i 

840 

1,070 

581 

1,605 

1,784 

1,935 

2,197 

w 

America : 

U.S.A. 

3,070 1 

3,465 

3.597 

3.132 

12 

15 

15 

12 

(2) 

Canada .. 

101 1 

94 

105 

94 

.. - 

. - 



^(3) 

; Mexico .. 

— 

.— 

,— 

4 


— 



(4) 

Brazil 

— 

— 


— 





- 1 

America Total.. 

3,171 

3,559 

3,702 

3,230 

12 

15 

15 

12 


Sundries 

1 36 

1 

36 


30 

9 

15 

14 

21 


HALF-YEAR'S 
TOTAL .. 

7,181 

8,226 

8,357 

6,756 

2,220 

2,303 

, 2.378 

2,787 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending 31st July, 1928, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 

I liTTHOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES ^ 


(regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 

TOTAL 


Half-year ending 

Half-year ending 

Half-year ending 

duly 31 
1928 

Jan. 81 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

duly 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1926 

duly 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 81 
1926 

186 

172 

183 

200 

201 

275 

240 

166 

1,383 

1,521 

1,594 

1,376 

H) 

29 

34 

36 

19 

16 

18 

13 

5 

761 

824 

776 

501 1 

(2) 

46 

49 

49 

56 

35 

41 

34 

39 

605 

575 

557 

612 

(3) 

34 

37 

31 

24 

834 

466 

762 

821 

985 

879 

916 

905 

ii) 

24 

24 

24 

28 

12 

8 

8 

11 

499 

455 

448 

516 

(5) 

12 

16 

14 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

252 

294 

286 

207 

(fi) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

37 

21 


12 

224 

Mini 

184 

177 


10 

11 

12 

12 

5 

9 


7 


205 


204 

(«) 

3 

7 

6 

3 

5 

3 


3 

165 

195 

145 

105 

(S) 

24 

24 

25 

18 

1 

3 


1 

58 

58 

56 

55 


,— 

— 

— 


1 

1 

^B 

2 

92 

91 

83 

76 

{11] 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

^B 

2 

79 

85 

82 

70 

(12) 

— 

1 

,— 


1 

2 

^B 

— 

55 

55 

48 

45 

{IS] 

1 

, —, 

,— 

_ _ 

12 

16 


11 

35 

52 

30 

44 

{li] 

, — 

— 

_ _ 

_ 

.— 

— 

— 

— 


21 

18 

21 

{IS] 

_ 

__ 

.— 

_ 

.— 

— 

1 

— 


11 

11 

9 

{16] 

•— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

3 

3 

{17] 

373 

379 

384 

373 

1,167 

866 

1,092 

1,081 

5,435 

5,525 

5,437 

4,926 


1 

2 

1 

5 

24 

29 

30 

23 

886 

1,148 

1,339 

1,122 

( 2 ) 

20 

19 

23 

19 

128 

55 

50 

65 

1,219 

1,322 

1,408 

1,472 

(2) 

— 

1 


— 

901 

509 

558 

549 

1,247 

769 

920 

845 

(2) 

21 

22 

24 

24 

1,053 

593 

638 

637 

3,352 

3,239 


3,439 


64 

80 

85 

71 

34 

30 

35 

29 ' 

3,180 

3,590 

3,732 

3,244 

( 2 ) 

2 

1 

5 

3 

— 

,— 

.— 


103 

95 

110 

97 

(2) 

1 

__ 

_ 

—, 

86 

102 

81 

103 1 

87 

102 

81 

107 

(2) 


— 

— 

— 

257 

295 

255 

420 

257 

295 

255 

420 

(^) 

67 

81 

90 

74 

377 

427 

371 

552 

3,627 

4,082 

4,178 

3,868 


6 

7 

8 

6 

88 

83 

70 

53 

139 

141 

130 

no 


467 

489 

^J06 

477 

2,685 

1,969 

2,171 

2,323 

12,553 

12,987 

13,412 

12,343 
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CALCULATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1928, and 31st Jan., 
the International Cotton 




Total Estimated Number of 

1 1 

Mulk Spindles 



Spinning Spindles 



COUNTRIES 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended j 

! 


July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1928 

July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1928 

! Europe : 





43,646 

Great Britain 


57,136 

57,101 

44,081 

Germany 


11,153 

11,020 

4,630 

4,630 

France,. 


9,770 

9,595 

3,615 

3,630 

Russia 


7,311 

7,166 

2,597 

2,597 

Italy . . 


5,189 

5,096 

689 

709 

Czeclio-SlovaMa 


3,663 

3,632 

1,700 

1,714 

Belgium 


2,070 

1,976 

457 

458 

Spam .. 


1,897 

1,875 

10 

10 

‘ Poland 


1,544 

1,588 

496 

511 

! Switzerland .. 


1,525 

1,527 

728 

733 

' Holland 


1,111 

1,068 

245 

234 

i Austria 


1,014 

1,044 

398 

417 

Sweden 


619 

605 

116 

118 

; Portugal 


503 

503 

173 

173 

1 Finland 


252 

244 

46 

46 

i Denmark 


95 

96 

5 

6 

Norway 


52 

60 

13 

13 

Total 

i 

! 

•• 

104,904 

104,196 

‘ 

59,999 

59,645 

; Asia: 





I 

1 India ., 

,. 

8,703 

8,703 

949 

949 

1 Japan .. 


6,272 1 

6,116 

42 

37 

j China .. 

1 

.. 

3,504 

3,475 


— - 

Total 

•• 

18,479 

18,294 

991 

986 

' America : 


i 

j 



U.S.A. 

«. 

35,542 

36,349 

2,587 

2,588 

Canada 

,. 

1,154 

1,153 

206 

205 

Mexico 

«. 

■ 84(» i 

838 



Brazil -. 

•• 

2,010 

2,606 

3 

3 

Total 


40,146 

1_ 

40,946 

2,796 

2,790 

Sundries .. 

•• 

1,574 

1,543 

180 

180 

Grand total 

•• 

165,103 

164,979 

63,966 

63,507 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1928, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 


1 Ring Spindles 

Spinning Spindles 

Spindles in Course 

- 


Egyptian Cotton 

OF Erection 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1928 

July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1928 

July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1928 

13,055 

13,455 

18,890 

19,001 

114 

174 

6,523 

6,390 

1,106 

1,119 

133 

225 

6,155 

6,065 

1,672 

2,300 

71 

72 

4,714 

4.569 

300 

300 

100 

45 

4,500 

4,387 

700 

660 

53 

98 

1,963 

1,918 

488 

484 

15 

21 

1,613 

1,518 

30 

34 

17 

66 

1,887 

1,865 

130 

155 



1,048 

1,077 

47 

226 

54 

160 

797 

794 

901 

911 

20 

23 

866 

834 

— 

— 

33 

9 

626 

627 

55 

44 

4 

6 

493 

487 

13 

14 

10 

23 

330 

330 

10 

10 



206 

198 

0 

8 

13 

13 

90 

90 

,— 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

39 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44,905 

44,651 

24,347 

25,266 

637 

935 

7,754 

7,754 


23 

56 


6,230 

6,079 

550 

564 

200 

100 

3,504 

3,475 

~ 


25 

25 

17,488 

17,308 

650 

587 

281 

125 

32,955 

33,761 

2,000 

2,000 

? 

? 

948 

948 

20 

73 

— 

'1 

840 

838 

5 

4 

11 

4 

2,607 

2,603 

— 

— 


1 

37,350 

38,150 

2,025 

2,077 


6 

1,394 

1,363 

]29 

124 

16 

79 

101,137 

101,472 

27,051 

28,054 

947 

1,H6 


r 


0 
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COTTON TRADE 



STATISTICS 



THE WORLD COTTON SUPPLIES. 


FOR 1927-28. WITH PREVIOUS FIGURES FOR COMPARISON. 


Source : Liverpool Cotton Service. 



-A 

merica 

'I 







on 


Lint Linters 

Total 

India Egypt Russia China Others 

Total 

1914 

1914-15 . 

16,135 

857 

16,992 

5,209 

1,298 

1,164 

2,363 

1,154 

28,180 

100 

1920-21 . 

13,440 

440 

13,880 

3,600 

1,206 

121 

1,667 

1.406 

21,880 

78 

1921-22 . 

7,954 

397 

8,351 

4,485 

972 

57 

1,263 

1,310 

16,438 

59 

1922-23 . 

9,762 

60S 

10,370 

5,073 

1,243 

50 

1,884 

1,500 

20,120 

71 

1923-24 . 

10,140 

668 

10,808 

5,161 

1,306 

214 

1,744 

1,746 

20,979 

74 

1924-25 . 

13,628 

897 

14,525 

6,088 

1,455 

466 

1,882 

2,062 

26,478 

95 

1925-20 . 

16,104 

1,115 

17,219 

6,215 

1,593 

715 

1,796 

2,149 

29,687 

106 

1926-27 , 

17,977 

1,158 

19,135 

5,025 

1,727 

798 

1,483 

2,200 

30,368 

108 

1927-28 . 

12,956 

950 

13,906 

5,871 

1,219 

946 

1 800 

2,000 

25 742 

92 


Estimates underlined. 


THE SMALLER COTTON CROPS. 


Source : Liverpool Cotton Service. 
In 000's of 5001b. bales approximate 


Foreign Crops . 

1914 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1928 

Brazil 

406 

630 

593 

457 

477 

— 

Peru 

123 

193 

187 

227 

221 

200 

Mexico 

112 

257 

205 

370 

156 

— 

Argentine. 

5 

72 

138 

57 

116 

— 

Other S. Amencan 

9 

84 

89 

98 

— 


V^est Indies 

13 

18 

20 

19 

17 

.. 

Japan and Korea 

68 

183 

188 

240 

272 

— 

East Indies, etc. 

71 

23 

25 

28 

—. 


Persia 

131 

93 

99 

140 

180 


Europe and Asia Minor .. 

148 

144 

176 

JHl 

— 

— 

Africa 

3 

69 

87 

88 




— 

— 


. . 


__ 

Total .. 

1,089 

1,776 

1,807 

1,905 



Empire Crops : 


— 

. 

'■ .■ ■' 

--- 

I-- 

Sudan 

8 

36 

97 

US 

101 

124 

Uganda 

29 

157 

145 

105 

110 

. 

Kenya 

4* 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Tanganyika 


15 

17 

20 

13 

18 

Nyasaland 

6 

7 

4 

2 

3 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) 


4 

5 

1 

1 

. .. 

S. Africa .. 

* 

14 

16 

8 

10 


Nigeria, etc. 

12 

32 

40 

22 

16 

_ 

Iraq 

— 

2 

2 

"3 

2 

3 

Malta and Cyprus 

5 

3 

3 

4 

6 

_ 

Australasia 

,— 

11 

6 

5 

7 


West Indies 

5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

-- 

Total .. 

65 

286 

342 

295 

274 

_ _ _ 



f.s=r-;;r.ai 

T— --: 



- ■■ 

C ..^nd Total 

1,154 

2,062 

2,140 

2,200 






-- 


, 



tlian 500 bales. 
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2 II 

TMnTA COTTON YARN PRODUCTION 
iriUl/i. April to July, 1926 

OF 

192 

INDIA during four months, 

7 and 1928. 


SovtYce : Dept, of Commerctal Intelhge 

nee and Statistics, 

Calcutta. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) 
COUNTS (OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN. 

AND THE 

1 

Count or Number 

Four 

1926 

months, April to 
1927 

July 

1928 


1,571,863 

.. 

3,554,405 

474,164 

2 


3,692,369 


2,670,167 . . 

1,336,070 

3 


1,004,503 


705,431 . . 

320,891 

4 


3,343,942 


3,236,218 . . 

1,407,016 

5 

.. 

717,908 


861,282 . . 

669,659 

6 


2,886,332 


3,117,719 .. 

1,754,275 

7 


7,416,337 


6,793,685 

2,913.017 

8 


2,274,390 


3,729,582 . . 

1.181,704 

9 


•5,045,482- 


5,302,253 . . 

2,819,945 

10 

. 

8,912,512 


6,842,331 .. 

3,773,282 


Total, Nos. 1 to 10 .. 

36,865,638 


36.813,073 .. 

16.650,023 

11 


15,525,487 


12,753,582 .. 

8,185,971 

12 


9,080,734 


10,021,523 .. 

5,192,908 

13 


7,546,158 


8,874,863 .. 

6.469,731 

14 


9,033,023 


10 ,120,101 . . 

5,754.944 

15 


8,771,606 


7,703,593 .. 

4,709.649 

16 


9,893,284 


11,853,121 .. 

7,134,403 

17 


5,670,190 


7.145,349 .. 

3,936,261 

18 


7,726,113 


8,001,046 .. 

5,747,712 

19 


5,027,618 


5,075,373 .. 

4.049,963 

20 


52,896,139 


53,107,288 .. 

32,451,788 


Total, Nos 11 to 20 

131,170,352 


134,655,839 .. 

83,633,330 

21 


20,884,099 


21,272,838 .. 

11,967,044 

22 


15,498,994 


17,709,192 .. 

11,487,259 

23 


3,397,575 


3.438,813 .. 

2,511,415 

24 


18,747,685 


20,525,388 .. 

11,095,488 

25 


1,163,815 


1,363,982 .. 

1,165,016 

26 


6,347,481 


4,990,890 . . 

3.383,466 

27 


2,380,618 


2,437,480 .. 

705,472 

28 


5,139,759 


4,690,563 ,. 

4,348,332 

29 


804,911 


823,012 .. 

597,114 

30 


14,600.515 


14,438,002 .. 

12,990,334 


Total, Nos. 21 to 30 

87,965,452 


91,690,160 .. 

60,700,940 

31 


713,552 


673,536 .. 

620,066 

32 


3,978,251 


4,201,929 .. 

4,037,449 

33 


499,553 


685,751 .. 

299,256 

34 


585,350 


579,125 ., 

584,240 

35 


167,039 


81,062 .. 

55,037 

36 


638,373 


1,033,521 .. 

446,866 

37 


— 


9,185 .. 

22,315 

38 


135,315 


122,841 .. 

70,183 

39 


6,095 


— 

25,927 

40 


2,900,249 


3,689,954 .. 

3,500,343 


Total, Nos. 31 to 40 

9,623,777 


10,976,904 .. 

9,661,682 

Abe 

)ve 40 .. 

3,482,152 


4,046,825 .. 

2,551,758 

Wastes, etc. 

511,685 


2,129,497 .. 

1,669,588 


GRAND TOTAL .. 

*267,619,080 


280,312,298 .. 

'74,867,321 


Includes 241 bs. of yarn for which details are not available. 
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COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION OF INDIA during four months, April to July, 

1926. 1927 and 1928. 


Souyct^ • JDcpt of Commercial lutcUigeuce and Statistics, Calcutta 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS AND 
THEIR EQUIVALENT IN YARDS) AND DESCRIPTION ()!' WOVEN 
goods MANUFACTURED 


Description 

Grey and bleached piece goods 


Chadars .. 

Dhutis .. 

Drills and jeans 
Cambrics and lawus 
Printers 

Shirtings and longcloth 

T-cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

Tent-cloth 
Khadi, Dungn or 
Khaddar 

Other sorts 


Total 


. /lbs. 

\yds 


Coloured piece goods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece goods 

Hosiery 

Miscellaneous 
Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 


ribs. 

\yds. 
/lbs 
\doz. 
hbs. 
\ doz, 
lbs. 

lbs. 


ribs. 

GRAND TOTAL..yds. 

[ doz 


Four months, Ajinl to July 
1926 1927 1928 


8,236,344 

23,030,765 

42.642,524 

204,200,844 

5,842,564 

23,773,189 

217.302 

1,119,862 

1,689,342 

7,433,081 

52,185,206 

227.186,448 

6,458,294 

26,764,985 

486,229 

1,207,748 

8,318,897 

23,790,121 

3.766.630 

14,404,837 


129,843.332 

552,911,880 


44,127,401 

210,962,375 

1,649,176 

382,329 

335,512 

119,028 

1,500,057 

770,542 

178,22(5,020 

763,874,255 

501.357 


9,018,510 

23,805,068 

45,040,317 

213,163,032 

7,073,050 

28,348,858 

288,018 

1,542,633 

1,432,928 

6,327.709 

49,532.045 

215,752,600 

7,943,930 

30,3(59,050 

580,912 

1.275,976 

12,371,4(55 

35,182,123 

3,663,006 

15,229,820 


136,944,181 

570,996,869 


48,385,134 

221,741,102 

1,368,543 

310.789 

393,479 

142,236 

2,074,787 

1,(598,738 

190,8(54,8(52 

792,737,971 

453,025 


4,876,503 
14,151,486 
36,717,219 
174,549,745 
4,575,859 
1 8,783,001 
252,975 

1.434.275 

1.552.276 
7,599,315 

25,846,825 

116,(529,297 

5,008,(544 

21,025,322 

756,567 

1,717,320 

7,207,954 

22,698,068 

2,311,653 

10,017,874 


89,106,475 

388.605.703 


24,985,695 
121,084.591 
828,109 
187,450 
504,324 
14(5,485 
1,185,204 

1,()()6.184 

117,(575,991 

509,690,294 

:533,935 
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Established 

18Z9 


District Bank 

-LIMITED- 

Personal and Business Accounts. 

Home Safes issued. Savings Accounts opened. 
Travellers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit issued 
payable throughout the British Isles and abroad. 

Every description of Foreign and Colonial business 
transacted. 


The Bank acts as Executor and Trustee either alone 
or with an individual. 


Foreign 

Department 


13 Spring Gardens, Manchester 
2 Castle Street, Liverpool 
76 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Trustee Department 13 Spring Gardens, 

Manchester 

London Offiofs Cornhill, E.C.3 

UUM UbtlGES ■ji^e5tEndBranch4601dBond8t.W.l 


Liverpool Office 


3 Water Street 


385 BRANCHES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

Head Office: Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


Telegrams: 

“Welkin, Liverpool.” 
“ Biped, Manchester.” 


Telepkones: 

3820 Central, Liverpool 
3843*3344 Central, Manchester 
Private Wire : Liverpool—Manchester 


WELD & CO. 

Cotton Merchants <£/ Brokers 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Aho MANCHESTER and ROUBAIX (France) 

REPRESENTING STEPHEN M. WELD & CO., BOSTON (U.S.A.) 

Actual Cotton and Futures 


EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandria, Bombay and Havre 
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The 

TEXTILE 

WEEKLY 

The dominant force 
in Textile Journalism 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - Great Britain, 17/6 

Abroad, ^'i 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LTD. 
9, Albert Square, MANCHESTER 






iliiw /A 



STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
AB JOIN ING 

- the - 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 


CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 
— EVERY --— 
STEAMER »S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 
TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 

Telephone: 801 Trafford Park 
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JAPAN 


COTTON MILL WORKING SPINDLES AND DOMESTIC USE IN JAPAN. 
Source : Japan Cotton Spinners' Association, Osaka. 


Yarn 

consumption 



Average 


of weaving 


Domestic 

Month 

Cotton yarn 

(sub-work by 

Cotton yarn 

use of 

working 

production 

spinners only) 

export 

cotton yarn 


spindles 

in kwans’- 

in kwans 

in kwans 

in kwans 

1926 





Jan. .. 

4.869,831 

205,660-0 

56,606 

18,919 

130,135-0 

Feb. .. 

4,895,850 

214,530-0 

58,385 

19,434 

136,711-0 

March. . 

4,936,120 

216,330-5 

59,650 

26,098 

130,582-5 

April . . 

4,964,512 

225,505-5 

63,538 

22,844 

139,123-5 

May ,. 

5,005.977 

225,901-5 

65,687 

22,661 

137,553 - 5 

June .. 

5,025,793 

227,588-0 

68,403 

14,498 

144,687-0 

July .. 

5,016,467 

208,303-0 

60,546 

9,327 

138,430-0 

Aug. .. 

4,982,346 

201,992-0 

57,473 

7,634 

136,885 -0 

Sept. .. 

5,057,592 

212,780-5 

60,922 

12,382 

139.476-5 

Oct. .. 

5,076,217 

215,803-0 

61,506 

15,826 

138,471-0 

Nov. .. 

5,097,853 

226,695-0 

64,514 

17,316 

144,865-0 

Dec. . . 
Average 

5,106,627 

226,657-5 

63.255 

16.566 

146,836-5 

5,002,932 

2,607,74(5 5 

740,485 

203,505 

1,663,756-5 

Spindles 

& Totals 

1927 






Jan. .. 

5,151,080 

215,371-0 

60,020 

12,562 

142,789-0 

Feb. 

5,138,724 

220,727-5 

60,345 

13,007 

147,375-5 

March.. 

5,168,128 

224,450-5 

62,296 

11,723 

150,431-5 

April .. 

5,222,378 

234,889-0 

65,655 

10,617 

158,617-0 

May .. 

4,672,715 

208,978-0 

62,604 

12,531 

133,843-0 

June .. 

4,648,715 

209,414-0 

62,973 

9,619 

136,822-0 

July .. 

4,612.382 

196,880-5 

59,067 

7,015 

130,798-5 

Aug. .. 

4,622,830 

197,104-0 

57,606 

10,989 

128,509-0 

Sept. .. 

4,689,942 

202,753-0 

60,148 

9,997 

132,608-0 

Oct. .. 

4,680,080 

206,741-5 

60,064 

8,157 

138,520-5 

Nov. .. 

4,706,001 

208,599-5 

60,934 

5.286 

142,379-5 

Dec. .. 
Average 
Spindles 

4,664.180 

204,784-0 

61,199 

3,782 

139,803-0 

4,831,430 

2,530,692-5 

732,911 

115,285 

1,682,496-5 

& Totals 

1928 






Jan. .. 

4,702,892 

194,377-5 

56,721 

5,892 

131,764-5 

Feb. 

4,673,027 

198,098-5 

59,879 

6,656 

131,563-5 

March.. 

4.677,424 

194,015-0 

60,010 

6,035 

127,970-0 

April .. 

4,691,707 

200,579-0 

61,858 

5,438 

133,283-0 

May .. 

4.742.737 

200,955-0 

61,925 

8,472 

130,558-0 

June .. 

4,736,784 

199,058-5 

62,424 

6,720 

129,914-5 

July .. 

4,909,776 

201,131-0 

63,528 

4,616 

132,987-0 

Aug. .. 

4,909,865 

204,445-0 

62,478 

3,812 

138,155-0 


^ 1 kwan == 8-267 lbs. 


Japan has now 6,272,000 spinning spindles, of wliich over 1,000,000 are 
stopped. 

The Japan Spinners' Association has extended the restriction of output to 
June 30, 1929, with special exemption applied to those mills which abolish night 
work prior to that date. At that date night work ceases by law. 
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GERMANY’S EXPORTS OF WOVEN COTTON GOODS 

during the first half-year of 1928 . 


Total to all countries, R M. 223,300,000 110,500. 

17 countries are specified, viz. (in Alarks) : 

Great Britain Holland 


34*5 

Austria 

10-5 

Finland 

3-0 


17-1 

Nonvay 

4‘8 

Roumania 

5-4 


U.S A. 
28-2 
Italy 
11-6 
China 
1*3 


Sweden 
12-5 

Argentine 

5-2 

British India 
3-8 


Switzerland Denmark 

8*8 1D5 

Czecho-Slo vaki a 
1-7 

Hungary J ajxin 

4 0-4 


Of the textile goods exports, cotton piece goods represent 43.5 
percent, against 44.2 percent in the same period of 1927. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS OF THE EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


{Source: Dr, KARL UHLIG, m Mitteihingen des Allge^ncinen 
Deutseken Textilverbandes, Reichenberg^ Czecko-Slovakia.) 


In 1,000 tons. Excess Yarn Exports {Yarn Er.jyoitu Imports). 



England 

Franco 

Belgium Italy 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Austria 

1913 

100 

6 

... 4 ... 14 ... 

— 

— 

1924 

78 

... 12 

... 8 ... 17 ... 

14 

9 

1925 

90 

... 6 

... 8 ... 15 . . 

23 

.. 12 

1926 

81 

... -2^" 

6 .. 13 ... 

14 

.. 10 

1927 

93 

... 27 

... — ... 21 ... 

28 

.. 12 

* Excess of imports. 

Germany 

Holland 

Hungary Poland 

.1 ugo- 
Slavia 

Rumania 

1913 

16 

... — 

... — ... _ 

_ 

__ 

1924 

38 

... 31 

... 7 .;. 1 !!! 

7 

.*] 10 

1925 

56 

... 32 

. . 6 

8 

11 

1926 

16 

... 28 

...7 

8 


1927 

58 

... — 

... 9 .. 2 ... 

11 

... 


The order of importance of cotton-yarn exjiorting countries is : 
England, Japan, Czccho'-Slovakia, France, Italy, Austria. Ihc 
krgest importing countries, in order of quantities, arc: Germany, 
Holland, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

STUDIES OF QUALITY IN COTTON 

By W. LAWRENCE BALLS, Sc.D., F.R.S., 

Author of “ Handbook of Spinning Tests for Cotton Growers/' etc. 
Illustrated. 20s. net. 

International Cotton Bulletin : ‘‘ This new volume by Dr. Balls 
will be regarded for many years, the same as most of his previous 
writings, as a classical book on the important problems connected with 
the cotton industry, and all studious cotton spinners, as well as cotton 
growers, should keep this book m their libraries. The book is full of 
ordinal matter, written m language which is comprehensible to the man 
Who has not had the advantage of long scientific training.” 

MACMILLAN & CO. LTO., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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U.S.A. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE 
MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK. AND THE COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
SIT OWING THE STATE OF TRADE 1927-28 

{as published by the Liverpool Cotton Service) 

(Millions of yards) 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan 

Feb. 

lUar, 

Production .. 

332 

322 

372 

298 

300 

358 

Weekly rate .. 

83-0 

80'5 

74-0 

74-5 

75-0 

71-6 

Sales .. 

226 

194 

375 

194 

256 

350 

Percentage on production . . 

68-0 

60-3 

100-8 

65-2 

85 3 

97-7 

Shipments 

293 

286 

328 

267 

285 

338 

Percentage on production .. 

88-4 

89-0 

88-2 

89 7 

95-0 

94-3 

Stocks 

257 

293 

337 

367 

382 

403 

Change 

— 

-1-36 

-1-44 

-1-30 

-fl5 

-1-21 

Unfilled Orders 

432 

340 

387 

314 

285 

297 

Change 

— 

-92 

-1-47 

-73 

-29 

+12 


CENSUS BUREAU (UOO's running bales) 


" "' ... ^ 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

JMar. 

Consumption.. 

, 613 

626 

544 

582 

574 

581 

Daily rate 

Percentage change from 

. 26-7 

26-6 

25-3 

24-8 

25-5 

23*7 

previous 5 -ason .. 

.+10-4 

+ 6-8 

— 5*6 

-5*4 

-6*9 

-14*5 


Production .. 

Weekly rate .. 

Sales .. 

Percentage on production 
Shipments 

Percentage on production 

Stocks 

Change 

Unfilled Orders 
Change 


Consumption.. 

Daily rate 

Percentage change trom 
previous season ,. 


Apl. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept . 

. 286 

349 

288 

222 

502 

254 

. 71-5 

69*8 

72-0 

55*5 

60-5 

63-4 

. 335 

270 

267 

187 

341 

387 

. 117-2 

77*2 

92*8 

84*5 

112*7 

152-6 

. 270 

326 

270 

218 

324 

278 

. 94-5 

93 0 

93-9 

98*1 

107*1 

109-6 

. 418 

442 

459 

463 

442 

417 

+ 15 

+24 

+ 17 

+ 4 

-21 

-25 

. 362 

306 

302 

272 

289 

398 

. +65 

-56 

- 4 

-30 

+ 17 

+ 109 

running bales) 





Apl. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

. 525 

578 

511 

439 

527 

492 

. 22*8 

23*6 

21-7 

19*1 

— 

.— 

.-13-3 

-12*0 

-21*1 

-24-5 

— 

— 
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U.S. COTTON GOODS EXPORTS for 12 months ending 
June 1927 and 1928. 


Twelve months ending j unc 
1927 1928 


Articles 

Unit of f —-- 

Quantitv Quantity 

Value 

( 

Quantity 

.. 1 

Value 

Cotton, semi-manufactures 

lb. 

Thou¬ 

sands 

122,124 

1,000 

1 

20,128 

Thou¬ 

sands 

127,747 

1,000 

1 

25,250 

Cotton mill waste 


81,bo6 

6,782 

82,701 

8,552 

Cotton rags, except paper stock 

14,372 

920 

17,157 

3,237 

Cotton yarn : 

Carded yarn, not combed .. 


16,283 

5,215 

15,685 

5,588 

Combed ^’’arn 


4,422 

3,179 

.— 

. — 

Mercenzed 


4,152 

3,453 

9,598 

8,513 

Not mercerized 


1,239 

579 

2,606 

1,360 

Cotton manufactures .. 


-- 

103,720 

— 

110,161 

Cotton thread and cordage ; 

Sewing thread 


1,321 

1,219 

1,097 

1,049 

Crochet, darning and em¬ 
broidery cotton .. 


140 

169 

141 

165 

Twine and cordage .. 


4,915 

1,699 

4,159 

1,567 

Cotton cloth, duck and tire 
fabric 

sq yd. 

.5.33, .503 

71,529 

539,186 

78,230 

Tire fabric : 

Cord .. 


1,522 

643 

4,960 

2,116 

Other.. 

- 

1,410 

424 

1,599 

425 

Cotton duck 


13,285 

4,333 

14,517 

4,782 

Unbleached . 

Ounce.. 


5,892 

1,719 

5,244 

1,492 

Numbered 


4,858 

1,852 

5,855 

2,217 

Bleached 

V 

1,364 

406 

2,197 

681 

Coloured 


1,171 

356 

1,221 

392 

Cotton cloth 

T, 

517,286 

66,138^ 

-Til 8, 119 

70,907 

Unbleached (grey) . . 


128,203 

11,739 

110,630 

10,528 

Bleached 


92,211 

10,567 

87,403 

30,168 

Coloured 

- 

296,872 

43,832 

320,077 

50,211 

Other cotton fabrics : 

Blankets 

lb. 

1,497 

862 

1,580 

921 

Damasks 

sq. yd. 

318 

94 

580 

148 

Pile fabrics, plushes, vel¬ 
veteens and corduroys .. 


514 

501 

645 

531 

Tapestries and other uphol¬ 
stery goods 


75 

103 

240 

151 

Cotton fabrics sold by the lb. 

lb. 

2,8U 

1,163 

6,144 

2,353 

Cotton wearing apparel 


— 

15,983 


15,433 

, linit goods : 

Gloves 

doz. prs. 

132 

192 

109 

174 

Hosiery 


4,461 

7,581 

4,021 

6,987 

Underwear .. 

doz. 

671 

2,551 

668 

2,624 

Sweaters, shawU and other 
knit outer v^^ear 

No. 

454 

392 

487 

396 
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Unit of ^ 

A 

_ ^ 

..- . A 

_ 

Articles 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Thou¬ 

Value 

1,000 

Quantity 

Thou¬ 

^"alne 

1,000 

Other wearing apparel : 


sands 

s 

sands 

$ 

Collars and cuffs 

Cotton overalls, breeches and 

doz. 

339 

510 

334 

494 

pants 


12 

165 

22 

283 

Underwear, not knit 


182 

827 

149 

724 

Shirts 

„ 

204 

2,085 

188 

1,812 

Dresses, skirts and waists .. 

Ko. 

200 

208 

403 

486 

Other cotton clothing 


— 

1,472 


1,453 

Other cotton manufactures : 



. 



Handkerchiefs 

Laces, embroideries, and lace 

doz. 

262 

172 

177 

123 

window curtains .. 

yd. 

7,668 

236 

4,710 

212 

Cotton belting for machinery 

lb. 

495 

302 

488 

291 

Cotton bags . . 

Quilts, comforts, counterpanes 


5,756 

1,490 

6,904 

1,521 

and bedspreads 

Bed sheets, pillow, bolster and 

Xo. 

79 

132 

134 

195 

mattress cases 

Towels, bath mats and wash 

doz. 

21 

158 

28 

190 

cloths 


463 

913 

605 

960 

Other cotton manufactures .. 


— 

7,005 

—- 

6,121 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF COTTON AND MANUFACTURED 
COTTON GOODS EXPORTED FROM U S.A. 

1927 1928 



Unit 

Cal. yr. 

June 

April 

May 

June 

Cotton and manufactures : 

Unmanufactured 

. lb. 

•169 

•154 

•200 

•210 

216 

Cloths : 

Duck .. 

. sq yd. 

•313 

•295 

•342 

•321 

•344 

All other cloths ; 

Unbleached 

• 99 

•091 

•088 

•093 

•092 

•102 

Bleached 

• 3) 

•114 

•107 

•112 

•121 

•119 

Coloured 

• 99 

•147 

•145 

•164 

•168 

•163 

Hosiery .. 

. doz. prs. 

1-69 

1-57 

1-71 

1-67 

1-76 


U.S. COTTON GOODS IMPORTS for Fiscal Years 1927 

and 1928 


Twelve months ending June 
1927 1928 




Unit of 


.' ' ^ 

( -- ^ 

-- ^ 

Articles 


Quantity Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

\"alue 




Thou¬ 

1,000 

Thou¬ 

1,000 




sands 

$ 

sands 

$ 

Cotton, unmanufactured 


lb. 

190,963 

37,206 

175,450 

44,803 

Long staple .. 

free 


48,913 

12,461 

55,033 

18,137 

Short staple .. 


99 

142,050 

24.745 

120,417 

26,666 

Cotton semi-manufactures 



— 

5,635 

— 

5,952 

Cotton waste.. 



26,407 

1,593 

37,427 

2,556 

Yarns and warps : 







Not bleached, dyed, coloured, 






etc. ., 

dut. 

99 

75 

57 

18 

21 

Bleached, dyed, coloured, 






combed or plied .. 

dut. 


3,585 

3,985 

2,698 

3,375 
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Twelve months ending J une 
1927 1928 

Unit of r—--''-- 

Articles Quantity Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Thou- 1.000 Thou- 1.000 


Cotton manufactures .. 

Sewing thread, crochet, darn¬ 
ing and knitting cotton dut yd 

Cotton cloth .. .. .. sq, yd 

Not bleached .. dut. >, 

Bleached 

Printed, dyed, coloured or 
w’oven-figured . . dut. » 

Cotton fabrics, n e.s. .. 

Damask and manufactures 
dut 

Pile fabrics and manufactures 
Tapestries & other Jacquard- 
woven upholstery goods 
dut 

Blankets .. . . „ No 

Table covers, napkins, doilies, 
etc 

Wearing apparel 

Product of the Philippine 
Islands .. . . free 

Knit goods ; 

Gloves ,. . . dut. doz prs. 

Hosiery .. .. „ 

Underwear and other knit 
goods .. .. dut. doz 

Wearing apparel, wholly or 
partly of lace, or em¬ 
broidered, beaded, etc. dut. 

All other .. .. „ 

Other cotton manufactures . . 

Handkerchiefs and mufflers . 

Not of lace or embroidered, 

etc. . . .. dut. lb 

Lace trimmed orembroidered, 

etc. .. .. dut. „ 

Laces, embroideries, etc. 

Product of the Philippine 
Islands .. .. free 

Hand-made laces .. dut 

Machine-made laces „ 

Articles in part of lace „ 

Nets, nettings, veils and 

veilings .. .. dut. 

Lace window curtains „ sq. yd. 

Embroideries .. „ 

All other laces, embroideries, 
etc. .. .. dut. 

Other cotton manufactures, 
n.e.s. .. .. dut. 


sands 

$ 

r>cS,ti82 

sands 

(S; 

62,008 

>.103,012 

2,140 

1,944,358 

1,621 

50,248 

14,511 

65,567 

16.365 

25,248 

7,771 

4,726 

1,810 

25,:i64 

12,386 

5,093 

2.489 

23,144 

7,975 

27,817 

8,783 

— 

8,4.32 


9,09(5 

— 

307 

2,478 

-- 

298 

2.926 

704 

5,017 

328 

611 

5,270 

290 

— 

302 

— 

312 

-- 

i:L628 

— 

15,297 

— 

4,817 

— 

:i,141 

1,912 

471 

5,611 

1,549 

2,444 

642 

7,679 

2,150 

90 

305 

156 

431 

— 

555 

791 

— 

824 

1.072 

-- 

19,9(55 


P.).()29 

220 

6SH 

219 

675 

207 

1,296 

:i65 

1.2HH 


12,00:1 - • ll,77() 


— 

378 

.—. 

44:1 

— 

1,046 


997 

— 

4,960 


4,5.34 

— 

1,256 

— , 

1,541 

,—, 

1,187 

_ _ 

1,561 

1,740 

568 

2,451 

(574 


748 


594 

— 

2,460 

— 

1 , 4:12 

, . 

5,:i78 


5,890 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 


Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

ti5?i tss^ (a^ 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

ta^ (a?) la^ la^ ta^ ta^ tai ta^ <a=i <a^ <a^ <a7i ta^i 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may he obtained from the Secretary. 
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REVIEWS 


Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


‘‘ Year Book of Agriculture, 1927.” The U.S. Government 
Department of Agriculture has published recently a 1,234-page 
volume, showing its wide ramifications. Statistics on all the crops 
are given. Cotton is dealt with on many pages. The book is 
mainly prepared for reference. The Department has 21,661 
employees on its pay-rolls and expended in 1927 more than 
$153,000,000 for all purposes. Evidently the U.S. consider this 
a very good investment, viz., $1.25 per head of population. 
If India, Brazil or any of the South American Republics would 
spend a quarter of that money on their departments of agriculture, 
they would make faster headway not only in cotton but also in 
other produce. 

1928 Year Book of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.’^ The Secretary, Mr. Russel 
T. Fisher, is to be congratulated on this the nth edition of the 
Year Book, which is particularly valuable as a statistical 
reference book on cotton from all parts of the world. The 
technical section gives useful information on power requirements 
per machine, card settings, comparison of French and English 
counts, construction of standard fabrics, etc. 

The Transactions of two meetings of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, have been issued. Of particular 
interest is the description of Cotton Style Shows and the 
excellent results obtained. Woman after woman in every city said : 

'' I had no idea cotton could be so pretty ; ‘‘ I had forgotten, 
how ^inexpensive it was’’; ‘‘ I did not realize the colours were 
fast.” Evidently the Cotton Industry could obtain a much larger 
business by advertising, particularly through travelling style 
shows. Other papers of interest dealing with taxation, humidifi¬ 
cation, new uses of cotton are in the book. 

''Mechanical Accessory Means in the Finishing of Textile 
Goods,” IS a section of VoL IV/3 of ” l^ECHNOLOGIE DER 
Textileasern,” by Dr. R. O. Herzog, published at RM. 67.50 
(^3 5s.) by Julius Springer, Berlin. The new volume (in German, 
but printed in Latin characters) contains two^ distinct sections, 
VIZ The Chemical Technology of Cotton,” by Dr. R. Haller, 
Bale, and “ The Mechanical Accessory Means for Finishing 
Textile Goods,” by Prof. Hugo Glafey, Heidelberg. The latter 
will appeal more to the members of this Federation; it deals with 
the ^ washing, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, impregnation, 
drying, printing, singeing, cleaning, polishing, raising, curling, 
calendering, etc. Illustrations of the machines described and 
generally used are given, together with addresses of makers. As 
me German fi.nishmg industry is highly appreciated everywhere 
and as German finishing machines are working in every country 
where cotton goods are produced, this book will appeal not only 
to the German-speaking nations but also to others. 
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Fawcett, Preston & Co., Ltd. 

engineers— LIVERPOOL- England 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: 

“Fawcett,” ABC (4tli & 5th mitions), 

IJVKRPoor„ Western Union (Five I^etter , 

and Universal Editions, Bent¬ 
ley’s and Ai. 

SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 

IN 

Hydraulic IBaling 
Tresses & Pumps 

Sole makers of the well-known 
“CYCLONE” and Grid 
Presses and of ‘'Fawcett*® 

High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packing Cotton, 

Jute, Wool, etc., of any re¬ 
quired density and weight of 
Bale. 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS 




^Fawcett ** Improved Compound Press asm 
use in Braztl and elsewhere. 



FANS 


FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


FANS 


VENTILATION WITH HUMIDIFICATION 

PLENUM HEATING AND VENTILATION 
DUST COLLECTION 

INDUCED DRAU^ITT 
DRYING-STEAM REMOVAL 


GENERAL VENTILATION WORK 

Send for Fan CaiatOgueor Booklet, mentioning 
subject, and quoting Ref. No. 40. 

MATTHEWS & YATES, LP 

SWINTON ; MANCHESTER 

Also at London, Leeds, Gla8g;;ow, Etc. 
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msr PWBLiSHED 

SKINNER’S 


Cotton Trade Directory 

of the World 

1928-29 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DU COTON 
WELT-BAUMWOLL-ADRESSBUCH 
ANUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODONERO 
ANNUARIO COTONIERO INTERNAZIONALE 
ANNUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODOEIRO 

containing 

INFORMATION RELATING TO THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE OF EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


Contenant toutes les informations relatives h Tindustrie 
et an commerce du coton de tons les pays du monde. 

Enthaltend Auskiinfte iiber die BaumwoU-Industrie 
und den Baumwoll-Handel in jedem Landc der Welt. 

Conteniendo informes relatives d la industria y al 
comdrcio del algoddn de todos los paises del mundo. 

Contenente informazione relativa all* industria coton- 
iera ed il suo commercio in ogni paese del mondo. 

Contendo informa^Ses relativas i industria de 
algodao e ao commcrcio de todos os paizes do mundo. 


Price 30 /- net 


THOMAS SKINNER & CO. 

GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
4, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 

also 

BRADFORD 'GLASGOW NEW YORK MONTREAL BERLIN MILAN 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 



REVIEJVS 


‘‘ Skinners’ Cotton Trade Directory of the World, 
ig28”-29/’ has been’issued, and, as it- inam' lorerunpers, it is ar 
excellent publication, invaluable to all those who have dealings 
with cotton mills, cotton exporters, importers, inacliiiiists, etc. 
Ill its 0500 pages will be found all and everybody connected with 
the world-wide ramification of the cotton industry and trade. The 
book IS published at 30s. net by Thomas Skinner & Co., Gresham 
House, Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

'' Davison’s Textile Blue Book, 1928,” with DockliamT 
American Report and Directory of the Textile Manufacture and 
Dr}^ Goods Trade is in its 41st edition, sold abroad at $8, by 
Davison Publishing Co., New York. The book shows particulars 
of every textile mill. It comprises: Directory of Cotton Mills; 
Woollen Mills; Worsted hiills; Silk hlills ; Knitting hlills; Mexican 
Mills; Dyers and Finishers; Mills with Dye Houses; Commission 
Merchants; Cotton Dealers (both domestic and foreign); Cotton 
Compresses and Warehouses (Domestic); Wool Dealers; Linter 
Dealers; Waste Dealers and Manufacturers (both domestic and 
foreign); Wholesale Rag and Remnant Dealers; Textile Supplies; 
New Textile Mills; Classical Directory of Mills. The book refers 
particuarty to U.S.A., but includes also some 150 pages of foreign 
firms. 

“ Die Entwicklung der altesten kontinentalen 
Spinneret,” by Dr. Franz Joseph Gemmert; published by Dr. Max 
Janecire, Leipzig. This book describes in 180 pages the develop¬ 
ment of the oldest Continental cotton-spinning mill at Cromford, 
Germany. It is written in Gennan, and m it the author reviews in 
most fascinating language the different inventions that have taken 
place in the cotton industr}^ and particularly the pionc'er work of 
the faniily of Briigelmann. One chapter deals wuth the social 
conditions, compares working hours and wages of the period frem 
1870 to 1023. The book is written in a most entertaining way, and 
should appeal to eveiw’^ student fond of history. 

" Annual Handbook of Daily Records of Crop 
Statistics, n)28,” issued by Comteiburo- Ltd., ii, Tokenhouse 
Yard, London, E.C. This very excellent compilation of cotton 
statistics is now in its 58th year and as the whole of the system of 
collection and publication of statistics as heretofore has been 
adhered to the book requires no further words of recommendation. 
The reviewer has this handbook always on his desk, and refers to it 
in the course of business very frequently. 

" Marketing American Cotton in England” Technical 
Bulletin No. 6g, June, 1928, issued by the L^nited States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, and written b} Dr. Alonzo B. 
Cox- 

This is the companion volume to Marketing American 
Cotton on the Continent of Europe.” The author deals with the 
Manchester yam and cloth market, the Manchester raw cotton 
market, the Liverpool cotton market, the Liverpool spot market, 
methods of marketing cotton to spinners in Liverpool, Liverpool 
merchants’ methods of buying xYmerican cotton, Liverpool cotton 
futures market. 

p 
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REVIEWS 


Tile writer, ra the course of his rather short description of the 
^^lanchester Ship Canal, says: “ The space available for ware¬ 
housing' cotton in Manche^^ter is estimated to be sufficient tO' care 
tor 500,000 bales at one time. In many cases the warehouses are of 
the type of safes or vaults. Manchester is a newer port than 
Liverpool^ and, on the whole, has good facilities for unloading, 
handling and for\varding cotton to the mills,^’ 

Artificial Silk,” by Ing. Dr. Franz Rcnffhaler, translated 
by F. M. Rowe, D.Sc., F.I.C., published by Chapman & Flail,Ltd., 
London, at 21s. net. 

The present book is not merely a translation of the original 
German work but is considerably enlarged. The book has bc-eii 
written with a view to instructing those engaged in merchanting 
textiles with the development and manufacture of artificial silk, in 
order that they imy understand the manifold causes to wliich 
defective goods are due. The much talked-oE Lilienfeld process 
IS also described. 

Bulletin o’! the Imperial Institute^' VoL 26, No. 5, lueS. 
Published at 3/6 net; annual subscription, 15s. London: Jr)hn 
Ivliirray, Albemarle Street, W. 

Giornale degli Economisti c Rlvista di Statistical'' 
Septernber, 1928. Roma, Via del Tritone, 67. 

This issue deals with the reserve of gold of America, and gi\es 
statistics on the Italian banking organization. 

^ The August number contains reports on the Bolshevik monetary 
reforms and on arithmetical and geometrical averages in the 
calculation of index figures. 

Memoirs of^ the Cotton Research Station, Trinidadp'" pub¬ 
lished by the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 2, Wood 
Street, Millbank, London, S.W.i. Series B; Pliysiology; Studies 
on the Transport of Carbohydrates in the Cotton Plant, bv T. G. 
Mason and E. J. Maskell. 

Journal of the Textile Institute,” No. 10 , Vol. XIX, 
Cktober, 1928. This number is particularly interesting on account 
M a paper read by Mr, J. Reed on ''Cotton Waste Spinning: 
English and Continental Methods.” 

A. S. P. 




BOBBINS G? SHUTTLES 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 








BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS ? 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 



Offices and Showroom : 324 ® 335 , MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams: NUGOET Livssfool. Codes; ABC, Ai, and MARCONI. 
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CO. ZURIC] 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
j?ams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, compietest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yarn, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32, Albert Street, King Street West 
Manchesteb. 


International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Publications 

for sale to non-members at the Head Offices : 238 , Koyal Exchange, Manchester 


Congress Ref or s d 

jgog —ITALY {Milan and Rome) . i i 0 

1911 —SPAIN (Barcelona) .. . i i 0 

1 QX 3 —HOLLAND (Scheveningen) . 220 

1920 —SWITZERLAND (Zurich) . 220 

1922 —SWEDEN (Stockholm). 0 15 o 

1924 —AUSTRIA (Vienna) . 050 


Other Publications. 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) ... v . i o 0 

Cotton Growing in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1913). Arno 

Schmidt, Secretary . 050 

Indian Cotton (1913-14). Arno S. Pearse (Secretary) . o 7 6 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22)* Amo S. Pearse (General Secretary) i i 0 
Cotton in North Brazil (1922L24). Arno S. Pearse (Gen. Sec.) i i o 
International Cotton Bulletin^ official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter. Per year ... t o o 
(Back numbers at 5 s. 6 d. (Nos. i, 2 and 3 
out of stock). 

















Howard & Bullough Ltd. 
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[Communications SENERAL. VIEW OF GLOBE WORKS Manchester Rooms, 61, Deansgate Arcade Tuesday 

to Accrington. Total floor area 51'95 acres (210,240 gi|uar© metres). Manchester Royal Exchange - « j and Friday 
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CODES : A B C 5th EDITION, LIEBER S and BENTLEY’S. 


„EPHONES: 


ANCOATS WORKS 

City 2447 (3 Lines). 


OPENSHAW WORKS : 

Openshaw 412 (2 Lines) 


JOSEPH STUBBS LTS 


ANCOATS. 


Brancli Woi^ks & 

OPENSHAW, 


TFI PrPAMQ . WINDING,’ MANCHESTER TUESDAYS 

} LLC.Uri[AIVI5> : MANCHESTER. ROYAL EXCHANGE PILLAR All g, pridayS. 

ANCOATS WORKS: 11 








SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

ESTABLISHED 1826 CAPITAL- 114,750,000 FRANCS 

Works at 

MULHOUSE (Haut-Rhin), BELFORT 
GRAFFENSTADEN (Bas-Rhin) 

Main Office a i 

PARIS: 32, RUE DE LISBONNE (8^) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning Machines—Cotton Spinning Machines — 

Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk.—Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Machines.—Twisting Machines for Artihcial Silk.—Complete 
Equipment of Textile Mills.—Electric Drive of Spinning Frames and Looms. 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations.—Steam Boilers 
—Steam Engines and Steam Turbines.—Machine Tools and Small Tools. 
—Lifting and Weighing Apparatus.—Machines and Apparatus for the 
Chemical Industr>L 


Sockte Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 




S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

SECOND-HAND 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 

Telephone: 838 Codes; Manchester Exchange 

Telegraphic Address ; A B C ; A i ; Tuesdays and Fridays 
Dodd/^ Oldham Bentley*s Pillar K2 
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Telegrams: Codes: 

Husm, Manchester, Meyer’s 39 th & 40 th edition, 

ABC 5 th edition, Bentley’s 
Phrase, Shepperson’s, Marconi. 

TURKISH COTTON 

HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and C.ii. Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 
most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent. 


DEAN DAWSON, 


I Travel Organisers j 

Arrange Escorted or Independent Travel 
Tours to PARIS, BRUSSELS, HOLLAND, 
SWITZERLAND, RHINELAND, ITALY, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, or any part of the Worlds 

INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS, 

PLEASURE CRUISES. ! .* Ocean Passages BookeU by All Lines. 

Programme Free on application to — 

7, BLANDFORD SQUARE N.W. 1 

53 , PiccADiLLT, MANCHESTER. 38 , Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 

2 , Mumps, OLDHAM. 2 , Bradshawgate, BOLTON. 

Branches in all Principal Towns, and 

PARIS. ROME. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO, Etc. 




also Machine Blankets and 
Lappings for Calico Printers 









PLATT BROTHERS & Co., Ltd. 

Hartford Works, Oldham, England 


Manchester Office: KING’S HOUSE, KINti STREE'i’ WEST. MANCHESTER 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, PILLAR L6 


Makers for 100 years of Machinery for 

GINNING COTTON; OPENING, CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING, 
SPINNING, DOUBLING, AND WEAVING COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, WASTE, SILK WASTE, “ VISTRA ” OR STAPLE SILK 
FIBRE, ASBESTOS, Etc. 



PLATT & WILKINSON’S PATENT HOPPER OPENER. 

Highest Awards of Merit at International and other Exhibitions 
for Textile Machinery*, from London, 1851 ^ to London, 1B24. 

CODES ; A I; ABC, 4 th, 5 th, and 6 th Editions; Western Union; Bentley^s 

Telephones: Telegrams: 

No, 1836 Olbham. No* 5344 City. PLATTS, OLDHAM 
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Registered Telegraphic Address; 
** GLOBE, 
Castlston-Lancs 


Telephone: 

537], G\STL£TON, 

ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange, Manchesiert 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS, 
Pillar H2. 


TWEEDALES » SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 


Machinery for Openings T^reparingy 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Crigbton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Sciitcliers 

Flat Carding Engines 


Slabbing Frames 
Intermediate JFrames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 

Systems) 


Drawing Frames 

4»Roiler High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Dmibling Frames 


ALSO 


ROLLER AND CLEARER CARDS 

(4-COILER AND CONDENSER SYSTEMS) 

FOR WASTE 



TeUgtams: 

HETH, MANCHESTER 
Te ephones 

ARDWICK:'260i i7 lines, 


ABC <Sth and 6tli Editions) 
BENTLEY’S, Al, and 
WESTERN UNION 


- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this countrv 

THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 
““ Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
FIRM IiT-vented the All-Metal Male Carriage 

Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
WHO Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

_ Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasjnith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., MANCHESTER 


FIRM 

WHO 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTvS OF THE WORLD. 


Establistied 1804 


Cable Address • 
Chachaty-Paris 


CHACHATY FRERES 

85, Rue de la Victoire, 85 
PARIS 


'Phones : 
Gutemberg 

a6-i7 
Central 61-87 

Trudaine 16-28 
(private) 


COTTON MERCHANTS 

EAST INDIAN —AMERICAN 
ADANA—AND OTHER EXOTICS 


General Agents of Messrs.; 

CHACHATY THACKERSEY LTD., BOMBAY, KARACHI 
CHACHATY FRERES, MERSINE, ADANA 


Codes used: 

Bunting's ; Bentley’s; W. Union, 5 Letters, Private 
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Telegraphic Address: 

“ ALBRECHT ’* 
LIVERPOOL. 

Teiephone Nos.: 

1192 & 1193 Central. 

Telegrams: 

“ EFALBRECHT ” 
FEN LONDON. 

Direct Private Line to 
Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1S87. 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Head Office: 

3, St. Paul’s Square, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Branch Offices: 

5, Lloyd’s ATeniie, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
15, Cross Street, MVNCHESTElt 


CODES: 

A B C, 5th & 6th Eds. 
Bentley’s. Buemings, 
Lieber’s. Meyer’s, 37th, 
39th, & .ioth Editions. 
Sfaepperson’s, 1881 and 
1915 Eds. 
Standard, 1881. 

Private Codes. 

LONDON; 
Telephone Nos.: 

Royal. 7734» 7735. 


Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, Lancs. 

Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 


Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 
Also AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS in all PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CITIES. 


Members of the 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange. 

Royal Exchange, Manchester. New York Cocoa Exchange. 

North of England Refined Sugar Association. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Liverpool United General Produce Association, Ltd. National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., New York. 

United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc. (Liverpool) Chicago Board of Trade 

London Cattle Food Trade Association, Inc. London Produce Clearing House 

London Corn Exchange. Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, Lid , London 

Representing Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other Brazilian Products. 


Telephone: 

107 Stalybridge. 



Telegrams: “Lang, Stalybridge,’ 

E7T 


m 

IQ 


■ m-m i 

1 Ha H H J 1 

n 

11 

w w a j 


Castie Iponwopks, STALYBRIDGE, Eng. 


Codes: ABC, 4th and 5th Editions, and Bentley’s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spinning Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



S.A. Condenser Mule 


Hopper Bale Opener and Cotton Mixer. Buckley's Patent Combined Opener in 
Roving Waste Opener. various combinations to suit all 

Conveying and Distributing Lattice Work. classes of cotton from Indian to Sea 

Patent Exhaust Fans for Transit of Islands. 

Cotton. Improved Scutcher or Lap Maohin®. 

Hopper Feeder with Patent Peed Supply Self-acting Mules for Coarse, Medium and 
Arrangement. Pine Counts. 

Buckley Premier Porcupine Opener Patent Self-acting Condenser Mules with 
(Lattice Feeder). Single, Double or Treble Spindle 

Grighton Vertical Opener (Single or Speeds for Waste or Vigogne Yarns. 

Double), Self-acting Woollen Mules with Double or 

Patent Exhaust Opener. Treble Spindle Speed. 
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Cable Address : “ SOUTHERN-DALLAS ” 

Southern Cotton Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Cotton Exporters 


MEMBERS : 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS : 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, N.Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
WACO, TEXAS SHREVEPORT,' LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

AGENCIES: 

BREMEN, GERMANY MILAN, ITALY 

HAVRE, FRANCE 

Other principal European and Domestic Cotton centres. 




THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH WEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

W^HICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Jppiy for particulars concerning the Port of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 




ii 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. vn. No. 2(5) 

Several of the firms who have advertised in the International Cotton 
Bulletin have expressed to us their satisfaction with the results obtained from 
the advertisements. 

We invite members to enter into correspondence with the firms who advertise 
in the International Cotton Bulletin, as we accept advertisements only from 
first-class firms. When enquiring for goods advertised please mention the 
International Cotton Bulletin. 


PAGE 

Adolf, Eaiil, A.G. .. .. • • 3S3 

Albrecht, F., & Co. ,. .. 380 

Alexandria Commercial Co .. 31S 
American Cotton Growers' Ex¬ 
change .. .. . . /rrjp/ coJ'rr 

Anderson, Clayton & Co .. 270 
Augustino, P., c't Co. .. .. 317 

Baer, Henry, Co .. .. 390 

Barber A Colman, Ltd .. • • 344 

Barcelona Iniernaiional Ex- i 

HIBinON .. .. . .. vii 

Behr, Otto .. .. . 291 

Bond, McEnany & Co ., .. 291 

British Northrop Loom Co , 

Ltd , The .. .. • • 331 i 

Brooks A Doxey^ (1920), Ltd. .. 32S | 

Chachaty Freres .. .. 388 I 

CiTY^ Warehouse W'indow Clean¬ 
ing Co., Ltd, .. .. .. 360 

Commerce A Finance ” .. 256 

Continental Gin Company 30.1 

Cook, Thos,, A Son, Ltd. • • 378 
CriU'HT GENlhiAL DE BeLGIQUE . . 250 

“ Castle Line " .. .. .. 303 1 

Davison's Textile Blue Boon .. 280 
Dean A Dawson, Ltd. .. • • 391 

Delta A Pine Land Co. .. • • 297 

Dixon, R. L., A Brother ,. 291 
Dobson A Barlow, Ltd. .. 3.^3 

Dodd, S , A Sons .. .. ■ • 387 

Draper CoRPORAi ION .. .. 292 

Economou, G. D., a Co. .. • * 317 

Egyptian Produce Trading Co. 312 

Francois, L. F,, A Cie. .. .. 297 

Greer Staple Cotton Company 298 
Hetherington, John, A Co., Ltd. 388 
Howard A Bullough, Ltd. .. 389 

Hudspeth, G. A Co.284 

Husni, Sons A Chinassi .. • • 391 

JOANNIDES, J. G., A Co, .. • • 321 

Jones, A. Lynton, A Co. Inc. .. 291 

Kenyon, James, A Son, Ltd. .. 395 

Kupper, H. 317 

Lancaster A Tonge ., .. 343 

Lawler, H. H., A Co.283 

Lees, Asa, A Co., Ltd. .. .. 332 


PAGE 


Liverpool Cotton Association.. 393 
Lord Bros., Ltd . .. .. 328 

Manchester Raw Cotton Co., 

Ltd .. .. .. .. 384 

Manchester Ship Canal Co. .. 1 

Matthews A Yates, Ltd. .. 335 

Meynell, Henry, A Co. .. .. 332 

Munds a Winslow .. • > 30 ^ 

Murray Gin Co ., .. .. 279 

Neal, W. C. .. .. .. 272 

Pflieger, Paul, A Co .. .. 298 

Platt Bros A Co., Ltd .. 385 

Port of Manchest er War ehousks 377 
PuGH-J-YONS A Co . . . . 28| 

Reed, M. H , A Co. .. .. 303 

Reinhart A Co .. .. • ■ 31'i 

Reynolds A Gibson .. .. 304 

Rieter a Co , John Jacob .. 327 

Ruti Machine Co.. , .. • • 327 

SalVago, C M., A Co. .. • • 318 

Scott A Co. . .. .. 303 

Skinner, Thos., A Co. .. .. 2()'^ 

Soc. Alsacilnne Di!: Construc¬ 
tions MivCAnivhtes . . . . 383 

Southern Cotton Company .. *390 

Standard Marine Insurance Co, 307 

Stewart BuorujiRS Cotton Com¬ 
pany .. .. .. .. 283 

Stubbs, Joseph, I-td. .. .. 392 

Tarver, Steele A Co. .. .. 284 

Taylor, I.ang A Co., Ltd ., 386 

Tetlow, Henry", A Sons .. 336 

Texas Farm Bureau .. • • 275 

Textile Development Co. ., 255 

“ Textile, La," Societp: Co- 
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It IS with clccj) regret we have to announce the 
death of 

Sir CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart., 

which took place on the 2ik1 January, at his residence, 
Friar’s Croft, Hale, Cheshire, England, at the age 
o[ 83. 

Sir Cliarles was the first President of the Inter- 
iidtional Cotton Federation, which position he 
occupied for eleven years, from 1904 to 1915. His 
devotion to the office can best be demonstrated by the 
fact that during the whole of that period he attended 
every meeting of the Committee and also every 
Congress which was held, and the services he rendered 
wTie recognized by all countries aftiliated with the 
International Cotton Federation. 

Among the list of honours conferred upon him by 
reason of the services performed by him on behalf of 
the world’s cotton industry are the following: — 

Created Baronet, 1911. 

Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur (France). 

Chevalier de FOrdre de Leopold (Belgium). 

Gran Cruz del Merito Agricola (Spain). 

Order of the Red Eagle (Germany). 

Commander of the Order of the Crowm of Italy. 

He w’as conscientious in all that he undertook and 
was a man of exceptional ability, as his books on 
all phases of commercial and industrial subjects 
testifv. 
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STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 



REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

Cotton Spinning Section. 

Trade in the Austrian cottoii-spinning industry has turned out 
unfavourable during the past year. This applies above all to the 
price level winch has proved quite unsatisfactory \x)th in the home 
market and export trade and did not suffice to cover the properly 
calculated costs of production. This state of things is in direct 
contradiction with the relatively large output of the mills which, on 
an average, are provided with orders for about three months. If 
notwithstanding this the earnings of the mills have been really poor, 
this is due to the keen competition in the home and foreign markets 
having prevented the manufacturers froini securing profitable prices. 

The official statistics of foreign trade show that during the first 
six months of 1928 the imports of cotton yarn exceeded those of the 
corresponding period of 1927 by no less than 26 per cent. Tliis 
increase in the imports applies especially to the raw yarns from the 
following countries: Germany, Italy, Czeclio-Slovakia, Switzerland 
and England. 

On the other hand, the Austrian exports of cotton yarns 
decreased by about 12 per cent, during the same period, viz: from 
73,658 quintals in 11)27 to 65,239 quintals in 1928; this decrease is 
due above all to the German market, which has taken about 50 per 
cent, less than in the previous year, and then to Hungary, whose 
takings also fell by about 50 per cent. Against this a slight increase 
in sales to Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania can be rocorcled. The 
business prospects of the Austrian cotton-spinning industry are very 
uncertain for the near future, the more so as it is ver}^ doubtful 
whether the industry will succeed in making up for the deficiency 
in the export trade to Germany and Hungary. It is only through 
improvements in the production of cloths that we can expect a 
healthier tone. In spite of the unfavourable conditions mentioned, 
an extensive stoppage of work has not yet taken place; hi.)wever, at 
present two spinning mills with a total spindleage of 40,000 have 
been closed down. 

Cotton Weaving. 

In a general way we can also say that trade has been unsatis¬ 
factory in the cloth business, because the quotations, especially for 
the standard grey cloths, were throughout very unsatisfactory on 
account of the continuous price cutting on the part of foreign 
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competitors. Margins have also fallen for fancy coloured cloths. 
Certainly the amount of work available has been less than in 
previous years, which is all the more striking in view of the fact that 
the capacity of the home mills is not sufficient to cover the require¬ 
ments of the home trade in all qualities. The present stoppage of 
two weaving mills is an eloquent proof of this state of affairs. The 
principal cause of these abnormal conditions must be attributed to 
the fact that the Austrian market is still an outlet for the surplus of 
woven cloths available in the neighbouring countries, and this in 
spite of the moderate change in the customs tariff brought about in 
1927. 

In accordance with the official statistics, a total of 55,9Q4 quintals 
of woven cotton cloth was imported in the first six months of the 
year 1928 against 51,548 quintals in the same period of the 
preceding year. The greater part of this increase in imports applies 
to grey and fancy coloured woven cloths, whereas a slight decrease 
has taken idace in the other types. Among the countries from which 
these goods were imported figures in the first place Czecho-Slovakia, 
then Switzerland, England and Germany. 

Against this the exports of Austrian cotton cloths were not 
important, amounting in all to only 18,784 quintals for the first half 
of 1928 against 20,064 quintals for the preceding half year. It will 
be seen that against the increased imports a fall in exports has to be 
recorded, and the contraction of business is due to this circumstance. 
The prospects of the Austrian weaving industry are therefore 
dependent upon measures for hindering tlie disproportionally large 
imports arising largely from clearances of stock lines ancl other 
considerations of a financial nature. These have led^ to cut prices 
against which the protection given by the customs tariff is ineffective. 
Reductions in the number of hours worked were made at first only 
to a moderate extent but, on the other hand, the installation of new 
weaving looms which had been progressing well could be continued 
only in a considerably reduced degree, 

(Association of Aiistrian Master Cotton Spinners and 


The original report folloios: — 
Baumwollspinnerei. 

Die Geschaftsverhaltnisse der osterreichischen Baumwoll- 
spimierei haben sich wahrend des abgelaufenen Jahres ungiinstig 
gestaltet Dies gilt vor Allem fiir die Preisbildimg, welche sowohl 
im Inlands- wie im Exportgesch'ift eine vollstandig iinbefriedigende 
ist, und eine Deckung der ordnimgsmassig kalkulierten Erzeugimg- 
skosten nicht gestattet. Diese Tatsache steht im Widerspruch zu 
dem verhaltnismassig gunstigen Beschaftigungsstand der Betriebe, 
welche fiir duchschnitllich 3 Monate mit Auftragen versorgt sind. 
Wenn die Betriebsverhaltnisse trotzdem ausgesprochen schlechte 
sind, so findet dies seine Erklarung in dem Umstande, das der 
scharfeKonkurrenzkampfauf den heimischen und auf den Auslands- 
markten dieErzielungvon angemessenenVerkaufspreisen verhindert 
Die amtliche Aussenhandelsstatistik fiir das i. Semester 1928 zeigt, 
dass die Einfuhr von Baumwollgarnen gegeniiber der gleichen 
Periode desVorjahres urn nicht weniger als 26% gestiegen ist Dieser 
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Mehriniport betnfft in der Hauptsache die rolieii Game und die 
folgeiiden Provenienzeii: Deutschland, Italien, Tschechoslowakei, 
Schweiz und England. Dem gegenuber ist die Ausfuhr osterreichi- 
scher Baumwollgarne in dem genannten Zeitraiime von 73,658 q. 
im Jahre IQ27 auf 65,239 q. im laufenden Jahr, demnach um riind 
12 % zurilckgegangen. Diescr Ausfall betrifft in erster Reilie den 
deiitschen Markt, welchcr nm rund 50 % weniger anfgenommen 
hat als im Vorjahr, ferner Ungarn, dessen Abnahmc ebenfalls uin 
naliezii 50 % zuriickgegangen 1st. Demgegcniibcr 1st eine raassigc 
x-\bsatzsteigerung in Rumanien und dcr Tschechoslowakei erziell 
worden. Die geschaftlichen Aussichten der osterreichischcn Bauni- 
wollspinnerei sind fiir die nachste Zukunft durchaus nnsicher, ziimal 
es wenig wahrsclieinlich ist, dass es gelingen konnte, den Absatzaus- 
fall in den vorgenannten Landern wieder auszugleichen Eine 
Sanierung der osterreichischcn Spinnindtislrie kann nur iin Wege 
einer Stei gening der Gewebeerzeugung erwartet werden. Zu emer 
weitgreifenden Betriebseinschrankung 1st es infolgc der nicht 
ungiinstigen Beschaftigungsverhaltnisse zwar nicht gekommen, 
doch Sind immerhin zwei Spinnercibetriebe mit zusammen cca. 
40,000 Spindeln, stillgelegt worden. 

Baumwollweberei. 

Auch das Web-warengeschaft hat sich im Grossen und Ganzen 
ungiinstig entwickelt, weil die Preisbildung, nainentlicli in den 
massgebenden Rohwarenartikcln, infolge der fortgesetzten Unter-^ 
bietungen durch die auslandische Konkurrenz, eine durchaus 
unbefriedigende 1st. Aber auch in den buntgewebten Waren hat 
sich die Kalkulation verschlechtert. Die Beschaftigungslage ist 
jedenfalls weniger giinstig als in den abgelaufenen Jahren, was uin 
so auffallender ist als die Kapazitat der heimischen weberei noch 
nicht ausreicht, um den Bcdarf des Inlandes in alien Qualitaten zu 
decken. Die im Zuge befindliche Stillegung von 2 Webereien 1st 
fiir die gegebene Sachlage jedenfalls bezeichnend. Die wichtigste 
Ursache dieser abnormalen Entwicklung liegt m dem Umstande, 
dass der osterreichische Markt, ungeachtet der bescheidenen Zoll- 
regelung, die im Jahre 1927 durchgefiihrt wurde, noch imnier als 
Aufnahmsgebiet fiir die tiberschlissige Webwarenproduklion der 
benachbarten Staaten in Anspruch genommen wird. Nach der 
amtlichen Handelsstatistik warden im i. Semester 1928 insgesamt 
55,994 q. Baumwollgewebe gegenuber 51,548 q* in dcr gleichen 
Zeit des Vorjahres eingefuhrt. Der Hauptanteil an dieser 
Mehreinfuhr entfallt auf die rohen und bunten Gewebo, wahrend 
in den anderen Sorten ein kleiner Riickgang zu verzeichnen ist. 
Von Einfuhrlandemkommt in erster Lime die Tschechoslowakei 
in Betracht, dann die Schweiz, England und Deutschland. 
Demgegeniiber ist die Ausfuhr von bsterreichischen Baumwoll- 
geweben als unbedeutend zu bezeichnen und hat im erslen Semester 
des Jahres 1928 insgesamt 18,784 q. gegenuber 20,064 q. des 
vorausgegangenen Jahres betragen. Demnach steht der Meh- 
reinfuhr ein verringerter Export gegenuber, woraus '-ich die sclion 
erwahnte Verschlechterung des Geschaftsganges ergeben musste. 
Die Aussichten der osterreichischen Webwarenindustrie sind nach 
wie vor abhangig von einer Eindiimmung der unverhaltnismassig 
starken Einfuhr, die zum grossen Teile auf Lagerabstossungen 
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und anderen Fmanztransaktionen beruht und sicli daher zu Tief- 
preisen A^ollzieht, gegen welche der bestehende Zollscliutz 
wirkungslos ist Arbeit szeiteinschrankun gen warden in der 
Weberei yorerst nur im bescheidenen Aiismasse durchgefiilirt, dock 
konnte die im Zuge gewesene Zustellung von Webstiihlen, infolge 
der geschilderten Verhaltnisse, nur in einem wesentlich verringerten 
Umfange fortgesetzt werden. 

Y erein der Baiinm'olhf Inner und \Y eber 0 esterrdcks. 


BELGIUM. 

During the last quarter the index of the cost of living has risen, 
which, as a consequence, has brought the concession of further 
increases in wages. 

An increase of 5 per cent, took place on the 15th October, and 
a second increase of 5 per cent, on the 15th December, 1928. The 
basis of salaries of March, 1923, has now actually been increased 
to 115 per cent. 

The present situation is shown, above all, by the extremely low 
prices of sales, and at present business is no better in the weaving 
than in the spinning industry. As a rule, the spinning mills are 
not working short time; they prefer to accept orders at poor prices 
rather than to reduce their production. There is no organized 
short time being w^orked in the weaving section, but several 
weaving firms have some looms stopped. 


The original refort in French follows :— 

Durant le dernier trimestre Tindex du cout de la vie s’est 
releve ce qui a eu pour consequence Foctroi de nouvelles majora¬ 
tions de salaires. 

Une augmentation de 5 pour cent a ete appliquee le 15 octobre et 
line seconde augmentation de 5 pour cent le 15 decembre 1928. 
Les salaiies de base de mars 1923 sont actuellement majores de 
115 pour cent. 

La situation actuelle se caracterise surtout par des prix de vente 
extremement bas et a ce point de vue les affaires ne sont pas plus 
brilliantes en tissage qu’en filature. En regie generale la filature 
ne chome guere; les hlateurs preferent accepter de mauvais prix 
que de reduire leur production. Dans le tissage il n’y a pas de 
chomage organise mais dans plusieurs usines des metiers sont 
arretes. 

Societe Co-oferative La TextileF 


BRAZIL. 

A report entitled “ A Crise Textil,'’ recently issued by the 
Centro dos Indiistriaes de Fiaqao e Tecclagem de Sao Paulo 
(Master Cotton Spinners and Weavers’ Association of SaO' Paulo) 
gives the statistics relating to raw-cotton production and cotton 
manufacturing up to the end of 1927. 
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The production of raw cotton and of cotton goods is given in 
the following tables : — 


COTTON PRODUCTION. 



Area 

Production 

Number of 

Year 

cultivated 

ot cotton 

bales of 225 

Hectares 

Kilos 

Kilos eacli 

1920-1921 

383,468 

.. 103,263,200 

... 458,947 

1921-1922 

479,360 

... 109,294,287 

485,752 

1922-1923 

611,948 

... 119.899,190 

532,885 

1923-1924 

627,512 

... 124,875,000 

... 555,000 

1924-1925 

636,808 

171,981,200 

764,360 

1925-1926 

534,357 

. 130,421,100 

... 579,649 

1926-1927 

441,341 

. 111,097,194 

493,765 

1927-1928'' 

* E‘5tijiiate. 

490,776 

. 106,600,930 

. . 473,783 

PRODUCTION 

OF COTTON TEXTILES IN 

1927. 


PioJuctioii 

Value 

Cotton 

State 

in 

oi 

consumed 


Meties 

I'loduction 

Kilos 

Alagoas . . 

28,129,430 

36,675 ; 5061420 

3,985,778 

Bahia 

34,979,889 

34,946 : 245f000 

4,389,750 

Cear^ 

5,285,141 

12,376 ; 6301650 

1,686,027 

Distneto Federal .. 

111,645,334 

153,812: 1601200 

14,727,322 

480,421 

Espirito Santo . . 

3,916,676 

4,328 : OOOfOOO 

Maranhao . . 

15,920,960 

16,032 : 4071048 

2,298,105 

Minas Geraes . . 

72,467,283 

98,222 ; 269^060 

9,395,751 

Parana . 

240,000 

2,600 : 0001000 

20,000 

Parahyba do Norte .. 

14,800,000 

12,768 : 7401000 

1,462,000 

Pernambuco 

64,986,420 

63,300 ; OOOfOOO 

6,551,409 

104,136 

Piauhy 

342,902 

443 : 386^518 

Rio de Janeiro 

69,275,503 

76,149 : 3751200 

9,198,588 

Rio Grande do Norte 

2,700,000 

2,700 : OOOfOOO 

430,000 

Rio Grande de Sul ... 

6,156,950 

14,975 : OOOfOOO 

1,400,000 

Santa Catbarma .. 

4,325,249 

14,043 ; 0911650 

957,926 

Sergipe 

30,292,746 

25,074 ; 452|920 

3,574,385 

Sao Paulo ... 

229,599,343 

409,447 ; 524|800 

45,225,404 

Total . 

695,063,826 


105,887,002 


It will be seen from these figures that during 1926-27 Sao Paulo 
consumed 45,22^,000 kilos of raw cotton, though it should be 
mentioned Sao Paulo only grew a little over 10,000,000 kilos of 
this quantity. It was necessary to import the difference of 
35,000,000 kilos from North Brazil, on w-hich freight expenses 
amount to about io^fooc» per aroba (15 kilos). The duties on im¬ 
ported foreign cotton are so heavy that they practically prohibit its 
importation. The Southern Brazilian mills are therefore entirely 
dependent on cotton imported from the North, and as the supply is 
barely sufficient to cover the demand the spinner is forced to pay 
a high price. 

These are considered to be the main causes of the depression 
of the cotton textile industry. It would seem that an increase in 
tariffs on imports of cotton goods would not be of such avail as 
encouraging the production of Brazilian cotton, and cheapening 
transport charges. 

The report estimates the consumption of cotton textiles in Brazil 
on a per capita estimate—10 metres is the fer caftta estimate for 
16,839,919 inhabitants in hotter northern regions and 25 metres 
fer capita for 20,031,053 in the southern and more temperate zones 
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—giving a total consumption of 66^,175,^^15 metres. Against this 
calculated consumption supplies were: — 

Brazilian production . 695,063,826 Metres 

Imports (7,246 tons at 70 grammes to the 

metre). 103,510,000 ,, 

798,573,826 


The report states that at present, due to the overproduction of 
the mills, there is stock on hand at the mills of at least 250,000,000 
metres of cotton goods. 

The suggested remedies for improving conditions in the Sao 
Paulo cotton industry are briefly as follows : — 

Raw Material. 

M) Government assistance to develop cotton glowing. 

(2) Govermiient assistance in making available a sufficient 
supply of insecticide-.. 

("3) A revision of all the ginning machines in the State. 

(4.) Revision of the railway charges for transporl. 

(5J An appeal to rural authorities to co-operate with the public 
authorities to influence planters to take up cotton growing. 

(6) The adoption of measures to impede the exportation of the 
staple until such time as local consumption shall meet local needs. 
In this connection manufacturers should be called upon to^ guarantee 
to purchase locally produced cotton at prices equal to those ruling in 
Liverpool 

To Protect National Textiles. 

(]) Revision of duties on imported \arns and textiles. 

(2) Prohibition, during a period of five years, of imports of all 
textile machinery or parts of machines which could form complete 
machines (spinning and weaving machmery). 

(3) Revision of the import duties on imported machinery and 
accessories. 

(4) Rigorous fiscalization at the ports and the frontier to prevent 
smuggling. 

(5) Adoption of immediate measures to permit the distribution 
of the existing stocks. In this connection it is suggested that the 
Government advance loans on stocks of textiles and that an 
institute be created for the purpose of establishing minimum prices 
for cotton produced in Sao Paulo. 

CHINA. 

Chinese cotton mills have had a six months period of iinusualh^ 
profitable operations, the best in a number of years. The interior 
has been buying cotton goods heavily, stocks continue very small, 
demand is good for yarn at prices profitable in relation to price 
of raw cotton, and mills have been operating at capacity .—{Foreign 
Crops and Markets,) 
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ENGLAMD, 

Spinning Section, 

During- the autiuiiii spinners in the American section experienced 
a broadening of demand, although prices left much to be desired. 
Unfortunately the improvement was not long-lived, and by the end 
of December matters were much the same as they had been during 
the major part‘of the year, production falling short of full capacity 
to the extent of over 25 per cent. 

In the Eg3^ptian section full-time working, generally speaking, 
was in operation. The margin between cotton and yarn, however, 
had diminished during the quarter. 

The representations made by the Federation to the Operative 
Spinners’ Amalgamation having failed to secure a reorganization of 
cleaning and oiling, so as to effect a saving on the present amount 
of time allowed for the work, notice was given by the Federation 
to terminate existing cleaning and oiling agreements from the 
and Febniapv, I02g. 

Federation of Mas'ter Cotton Spinners' As.uiciations, LtJ\ 
\Ve.a.ving Section. 

The ])osition in the manufacturing section is still unsatisfactory. 
The volume of orders is not sufficient to cause more looms to be 
started up, and whilst the industry keejis about the same level as 
during the last quarter with regard to the number of looms running, 
the orders being hooked do not show a satisfactory margin. 

Cotton Spinners and Manujacturers' AssociatioiL 

ESTHONIA. 

Both the wholesale and the retail trade have not attained the 
desired activity during the last quarter of 1928, following 
smaller crops than m the preceding year. Abnormal rains, 
continuing until the end of the year, and the absence of frost made 
the road conditions m the country unfavourable, retarding work 
in the forests, etc., which, as a result, checked business activity. 

There has been no alteration in the working lioitrs of the textih‘ 
mills of Esthonia during the jicriod under review. 

Business is assured for about two months by orders on hand. 
Wages hav(' remained unchanged. 

Exports, 

We are able to give the following official export figures lor 
Esthonia : — 

EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FROM ESTHONIA IN TONS. 



September, 1928 

October, 1928 

Country. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

England 

. 39 

42 

Lithuania 

. 47 

12 

Latvia 

. 90 

70 

Sweden 

. 30 

49 

Germany 

. 104 

94 

Finland . . 

. n 

34 

Denmark 

. 168 

175 

Norway 

. 36 

14 

Others 

.... 7 

2 


532 

492 

Total value 

... ^ 1,650*^ 

1,560^ 


(Esthonian crowns). 

(Esthonian crowns) 
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77 /origifial arliclc in German joUoivs *—■ 

Der Engros- als auch Detailhanclel liaben sich leider wahrend 
der letzten drei Monate nicht in gewiinschtem Masse belebt, als 
Folge ernes Ernteertra^es, welcher gegen das Vorjalir abfallt. — 
Fortlaufend anonnal feuchte, bis zum Jahresende frostlose 
Wiltemng haben die Wegeverhaltnisse auf dem Lande zudem 
iingiinstig beemflusst, den Beginn der AValdarbeiten hinaiis- 
gesclioben, etc, was auch hemmend auf die Belebimg des Handels 
gewirkt hat 

In den Textilfabriken Estlands 1st in der Arbeitszeit gegen die 
letzte Benchtpenode keine Veranderimg eingetreten. 

Die Beschaftigungsmoglichkeiten sind durch vorliegende 
Orders fur ca. 2 Monate hinaus gesichert. 

Die Lohnverhaltnisse sind unverandert geblieben 

Offizielle Daten Heber den Export Estlands in Textil- 

WAREN. 

Wir sind in der Lage die nachstehenden, bis hierzu vom 
olfiziellen statistischen Zentralbiiro verarbeiteten IDaten zu geben : — 

Es sind an Textilerzeugnissen exportiert worden im September 
111 Sunima 532 tons, wobei als Haupt-Bestimniungslander England 
init 30 t., Litauen init 47 t , Lettland mit go t., Schweden mit 30 t., 
Deutschland mit 104 1., Finnland init ii t., Danemark niit^i68 t. 
iind Norwegen mil 36 t. in Frage kommen, was in Eesti-Kronen 
ausgerechnet im ganzen ca. 1,650,000 ausmacht. 

Es sind an Textilerzeugnissen exportiert worden im Oktober in 
Summa 492 tons, wobei als Haiipt-Bestimmungslander England mit 
42 t., Lilaiien mit 12 t, Lettland mit 70 t., Schweden mit 49 t, 
Deutschland mit 94 t, Finnland mit 34 t., Danemark mit 175 t 
iind Norwegen mit 14 t. in Frage kommen, was in Eesti-Kronen 
ausgerechnet im ganzen ca. 1,560,000 ausmacht 

FRANCE. 

General Situation. 

The situation of the French cotton industry, especially in the 
spinning section, continued in a precarious condition during the last 
quarter of 1928, with alternating slight revivals and new depressions. 

There has been no appreciable change in the quantities of stocks, 
which are considerable in dyed goods, although fewer in other 
goods. Mills are estimated to have work on hand for about three 
months, varying considerably for the different qualities. 

As regards prices, these still continue to be poor, notably in the 
American section, for near deliveries. 

Wages. 

Towards the end of the last quarter of 1928, in Normandy, an 
increase in wages to the extent of 4 per cent, of the basic price and 
representing 3 per cent, of the preceding wages has been granted. 
Some slight alterations have also taken place in Alsace. It should 
be mentioned also that a few local strikes in Normandy and in the 
Department of Nord have taken place. These were, however, soon 
terminated. 
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Idle im['»orts and exp-^rts are as 

follows: — 


IMPORTS 

1928 

1928 


2iid quarter 

3rd cpiarter 

(a) Cotton Yarns 

0,122 

0,068 

(/>) Cotton Cloths 

2,779 

4,238 

EXPORTS 


2nd quarter 

3rd cpiaiTer 

(n) Cotton Yarns—total exports 

01,405 

47,427 

Principal Countries of Destination . 


Algeria, French Colonies and 



Protectorates 

2,909 

3,177 

(rermany 

24,512 

20,,545 

Belgium—Inixenibourg 

9,059 

7,018 

Holland 

8,850 

3,917 

Switzerland . . 

4,318 

3.558 

Poland 

1,070 

1.023 

Argentine 

1,499 

1,494 

(6) Cotton Cioihs--total ex^iorls 

170,221 

171,520 

Principal Countries of Destination 


Algeria, French Colonies and 

Protectorates 

84,822 

92,630 

Germany 

19,193 

10,132 

England 

9,505 

8,850 

S-witzerland .. 

15,251 

10,963 

Belgium—Luxembourg 

9,202 

8,706 

Argentine 

4,009 

5,142 

United States 

2,508 

1,294 

Greece 

1,818 

1,090 


The foUozi'hig is the original in French: — 

Situation Generate. 

La situation de rindustrie cotonniere frangaise, surtout en 
filature, a continue a etre precaire pendant le dernier trimestre de 
1928, avec des alternatives de leg^res reprises et de depressions 
nouvelles. 

On ne constate pas de modi&cations sensibles clans les stocks qui 
sont considerables pour les articles de couleur, et cLimportance 
moindre pour les aiitres genres. Les engagements peuvent 4 tre 
estimes a 3 mois environ; ils sont assez inegalement repartis suivant 
les sortes. 

Quant aux prix, ils sont tonjours franchement maiivais, 
notamment en ce pui concerne la section Filature Amerique, pour 
les livraisons rapprochees. 

Situation Ouvriere. 

Au cours du dernier trimestre 1928, il a ete accorde en 
Normandie ime augmentation de salaires de 4 pour cent dii taux 
de base representant environ 3 pour cent des salaires precedemment 
pay6s. ^ Des rajustements partiels ont egalement eu lieu en Alsace. 
II y a lieu de signaler quelques graves Icxales en Normandie et dans 
le Nord; elles se sont d’ailleurs assez rapidement termin&s. 
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Commerce Exterieur. 

I - IMPORT X'I'IONS 

1928 

1928 

2 erne trimestre 

Seme trimestre 

[a] Fils de ccitoii 

6,122 

6,668 

(b) Tissiis de coton 

2,779 

4.238 

IL—EXPORTATIONS 
(a) Fils de coton : Exportations totalos 

61,405 

47.427 

l^RiNCiPAUx Pays de I )Esri nation : 
Algcrie, Colonies fran(,'aises ct pays 
de protectorat 

2,909 

3,177 

Allemagne 

24,512 

20,545 

Union Economique Belgo- 
Luxem boil rgeoi se 

9,059 

7,618 

Pays-Bas 

8,856 

3,917 

Suisse 

4,318 

3,558 

Pologne 

1,070 

1,023 

Republique Argentine 

1.499 

1,494 

(/;) Tissits de coton : Exjiortations 
totales 

176,221 

171,520 

pRINClPAUX l^AYb DE DeSTI.NATION * 

Algcrie, Colonies frani^aises et pays 
cie protectorat 

84.822 

92,630 

Allemagne 

19,193 

10,132 

Angleterre 

9,565 

8,856 

Suisse 

15,251 

10.963 

ITnion Economique Belgo- 
Luxembourgeoise 

9,202 

8,706 

Republique Argentine 

4,562 

5,039 

Etats-Unis .. 

4,609 

5,142 

Pays-Bas 

2,508 

1,294 

Gr^ce .. 

1,818 

1,696 


GERMANY. 

Weaving Section. 

The check in consumption was practically unaltered during the 
last three months of iq2'8. At first the Christmas U'ade caused a 
passing although a short improvement, which, by reason of the 
large available stocks of finished goods, made no improvement on 
prices. Cloth prices, on the contrary, were reduced further, in 
spite of a rise in the raw cotton market. As stocks in the hands of 
consumers have decreased, a better enquiry is hoped for in the near 
future. There is, however, no actual prospect in view that a 
substantial improvement in business will take place. The amount of 
orders on hand must be defined as unimportant, and will occupy 
the mills for two months only. Almost general short time, 
averaging 15 to 20 per cent, of normal production, is being worked. 

{Association of South German Master Cotton 
Manufacturers .) 

The original report foil01.0s \ — 

Die Zuriickhaltung des Konsums hielt auch in den 3 letzten 
Monaten des Jahres 1928 fast unverandert an. Er.st das 
Weihnachtsgesciiaft brachte eine vorlibergehende, aber kurze 
Besserung, die jedoch wegen der grossen vorhandenen l.ager in 
Fertigwaren auf die Preise keine Auswirkung hatte. Tiicherpreise 
sind im Gegenteil weiter zurtickgegangen, obwohl der Baumwoll- 
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inarkt angezogen hat Da die Lager bei den Abnchmcrn sich 
vermiedert liaben, so besteht die Hoffiumg, dass fur die nachstc 
Zeit, weiiii aucli keine grosserc, so doch stanciigere Nachfrage zii 
erwarteii seiii diirfte. Es ist aber keine Aussicht vorhanden, dass 
eine wesentliche Belcbimg dcs Geschaftes cintrelcn wird. Der 
vorhandeiie Auftragsbestand muss als genng bezeichnet werden 
iind gibt den Werken nur fur etwa 2 Monate Beschaftigung. Die 
iiahezu ailgemeineii Betriebseinschrankungen, die ini Durchscbnitl 
15-20% einer normalen Produktion betragen, dauern fort. 

( Verehi Suddeutscher BaunnuoUhidus/ritiler.) 

Spinning Section, 

During the last three months of the past year no im]irovement 
lias taken place in the business situation of the German cotton- 
spinning industry. The short time which had been previously put 
into operation was for this reason kept in force. Under these con¬ 
ditions, and owing to the steadiness of the cotton market, it was 
not expected that there would be any increased demand. Sales 
of yarns are mostly only made for quick delivers, chiefly from mill 
stocks, whereas distant deliveries can only be made in very large 
orders. The prices obtained have been exceptionally low and did 
not cover tlie cost of production. In spite of these low p>rices the 
foreign deliveries were alile to undersell on our market. 

It is to be regretted that there is no indication that the present 
organized short time may be discontinued. 

The German foreign trade in cotton yarns during the months 
January to November, 1928, is given in the original German 
report which follows : — 

Audi in den letzlen ^ Monaten des abgelaufenen J^hres ist 
eine Besserung in der Geschaftslage der deutschen Baumwoll- 
spmnerei nicht eingetreten. Die bestehenden Betriebseinschran¬ 
kungen mussten deshalb durchweg in dem bisherigen Llmfange 
aufrecht erhalten bleiben. dieser Gesamtlage vermochte auch 
eine gelegentliche, durch die feste Haltung der Baumwollmarkte 
angeregte Nachfrage niclits zu andern. Bei den getatigten Garn- 
verkaufen handelte es sich nieisl um kurzfnstige Lieferungcn, viel- 
fach auch um den Verkauf von Lagerware, wahrend langfristige 
Vertrage nur in ganz unzureichendem Masse abgeschlossen werden 
konnten. 

Die Preise waren nach wie vor ausserordentlich gedruckl und 
deckten nicht die Gestehiingskosten. Trotz der niedrigen Preise 
blieben die auslandischen Garniieferanten mil starken Unter- 
geboten am Markt, 

Es Sind leider keine Anzeichen vorhanden, dass die allseils 
bestehenden Betriebseinschrankungen in ahsehbarer Zeit auf- 
gehoben werden konnen. 

Ueber den deutschen Aussenhandel in Baumwollgarnen 
wahrend der Monate Januar bis einschliesslich November 1928 
gibt die beiliegende Aufstellung, die auf amtlichen Ziffern beruht, 
Auskunft. 

Es wufden nach Deutschland eingejuhrt {in is.) [Dof^elzentner] 
(Imports to Germany) 

Januar 59,916 

Februar . . .. 52,861 

Marz . 47,223 

April . 45,233 

Mai . 39,743 

Juni ..... 
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Juh . . 33,604 

August . . ... 31,792 

September . 32,870 

Oktober . . . 35,257 

November . . . 36,463 

Es wiitden ans Deutschland ansgefuhrt [tn ds.) [Doffelzeyiiner) 
(Exports from Germany) 

Januar . 6,008 

F ebruar . . 5,802 

Marz . 6,174 

Anril .. , . 6,302 

Mai . . . 7,560 

Juni , 7,893 

Juli . 7,657 

August . . . 9,215 

September .. . 6,990 

Oktober . 7,815 

November • 6,588 


1 Doppclzentner equals 100 kilos. 

Arheitsansschuss der Deiiischen Baumwollsfinnerverhandc. 

HUNGARY. 

The business situation of the Hungarian cotton industry 
continues to be unsatisfactory. Siiinners are working full time, but 
onl}^ at low prices, owung to very cheap foreign offer^^. Weavers arc 
w'orking about So per cent of full time and therefore have not 
many orders on hand. 

In the knitting and weaving industry the prices are very poor 
owing to tlie overproduction of the domestic mills. During recent 
times still larger quantities of so-called fine cotton stockings have 
been manufactured in this country. 

The exports of cotton goods during the nine months, January 
to September, ig28, were as follows : — 

Ci-rey cloths .. .. .. .. . .. 1,114 quintals 

Bleached cloths . . 388 ,, 

Dyed cloths . , . . . . . . 512 ,, 

Printed cloths . . . . 8,803 ,, 

Woven coloured cloths . . . . . . 912 ,, 

Total. . . 11,729 

The chief countries exported to were as follows : — 

(Ircy cloths : 

Germany . . , . . . . . 867 quintals 

Czecho-SIovakia .. . . . .. 189 

Bleached cloths 

Rumania .. .. - . . . . . . 299 

cloths 

Rumania .. .. .. .. . 205 

Yugoslavia .. . .. .. . 127 

Prints and woven coloured cloths : 

Rumania .. .. .. .. .. . 2,309 

Yugoslavia. 2.108 

Germany .. .. .. .. .. .. 456 ,, 

England .. .. .. .. • • .. 465 

Egypt.. .. .. .. .. . .. 1,887 

(Note.'—T he total exports for the first nine months of 1927 were 8,700 
quintals.—E d.) 

The foUoiemg is the original report in German : — 

Die Geschaftslage der tmgarischen Baiimwollindustrie ist 
andauemd imbefriedigend. Die Spinnereien arbeiten mit vollem 
Betrieb aber infolge der sehr billigen Aiislandsofferte zu gedriickten 
Preisen, die Webereien halten einen cca 8o%-igen Betrieb aufrecht, 
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In der Strick- iind Wiskwareninduslrie sind die Preise infolge 
der Ueberprodiiktion der inlandischen Betriebe gedriickt In der 
letzteii Zeit werden immer, grossere Quantitaten von feinen sog. 
Cottonstriimpfen im Lande erzeugt. 

Die Ausfuhr von Baiimwollwaren gestalteie sich in (Jen Monatcn 
Januar bis September 1928 v^ie folgt: — 


Rohe BauimvoUgewcbc' .. .. • . 1,114 q. 

(R^bleichte Baum\vollgev\ ebe .. .. . 388 q, 

Gefarbte Ballm^voilge^^cb^ . . . . . 512 c]. 

Buntgedruckte Ballm^vollge^^el)e . 8,803 q 

Biintgewebte Baumwollgewebe . . 912 q 

Grossere Posten sind ausgefbihrt wordcn : — 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe : 

Nach Deutschland . . . . . . . .. 807 q 

Xach dcr T&chechoslovakei . .. .. 189 cj. 

Gcbleichle Ba\imwollgcwebe . 

Xach Kumanieii . .. . . . . . . .. 299 q, 

Gefarbte Baumwollge\\ebc , 

N’ach Rumamen . - .. .. . . . . 205 cj 

Xach Jugoslavien .. .. . .. .. .. 127 

Buntgedruckte und gewebte Baumwollgewebe 

X^ach Rumanien .. .. .. .. . . 2,309 q 

Nach Jugcslavien .. .. . .. .. . 2,108 q 

Nach Deutschland .. .. . .. . 450 q 

X'ach England .. .. . .. . q 

Xach Aegypten . .. .. , .. 1,887 q 


Magyar Texiilgynrosok Orszagos Egyestdeie, 

ITALY. 

The state of the Italian American cotton spinning section does 
not yet j.'^rmit of selling with a sufficient margin, although the 
condition in Italy is better in general than that of the spinning 
industry of other countries. The same may be said of the Indian 
cotton spinning section. On the other hand, the Egyptian cotton 
spinning mills are better situated as regards both home and foreign 
sales. There is not as much competition in these yarns, and the 
demand has increased a little. 

The percentage of activity in the spinning mills during the last 
two months has varied from about Qi to Q2 per cent. 

The export of cotton 3^am to Northern European countries is 
effected without meeting with any great difficulties; the prices 
obtained for the goods exported to the Balkans are higher. 

Our spinning mills are energetically introducing reforms for the 
purpose of reducing the cost of production and the beneficial results 
will not fail to make themselves felt. 

Grey cloths are sold at very low prices. The mills producing 
bleached cloths and cloths dyed in the piece have, on the other 
hand, experienced increased sales and therefore increased work. 
It is still very difficult, however, to sell coloured and fancy 
materials; they feel very keenly the competition of the printed goods 
now in fashion. 

Shirtings and velvets, especially printed, are articles of great 
and increasing demand. 

On the whole, the dyers are busy, to a considerable extent due 
also to the reduction of the prices of their raw materials, with a 
consequent reduction of their working costs. 
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A MILL SURVEY 

as made by 

The Textile Development Co. 

IS 

Practical and Scientific 

It consists of an Analysis of the 
Manufacturing Departments of 
the Mill by a group of Practical 
Men. Coupled with a Follow¬ 
up Service, it 

RESULTS IN LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


These surveys hai^e been made in 

UNITED STATES (12 States) 
CANADA (4 Provinces) 
SWITZERLAND : AUSTRIA 
GERMANY 


The Textile Development Co. 

SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 

80, FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Credit General de Belgique 

SOCIETE ANONYME * ESTABLISHED 1886 

CAPITAL Fully paid: 150.000 000 Francs 

Head Office.- 14, Rue du Congres, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Telegraphic Address • Credital-Bruxelles 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Jules RENKIN, Ministre d'etat, Brussels, Chairman 
Pierre LIENART, Brussels, Vice-Chairman 
Gaston PHILIPS. Brussels, Managing Director 

BOONEN, Brussels. Director 
VeNANCIO de ECHEVERRIA, Bilbao (Spain), Director 
Count Jean de HEMPTINNE, Ghenl, Director 
Jules HIERNAUX, Charleroi, Director 
Boris KAMENKA, Paris (France), Director 
Paul de LAUNOIT, Liege, Director 
Alfred NERINCX, Louvain, Director 
Ferdinand POSWICK, Brussels, Director 
Edmond PROUVOST-ELOY, Roubaix (France), Director 
Baron ROLIN JAEQUEMYNS, Brussels, Director 
Willy van de VELDE, Antwerp, Director 
Count Etienne VIS ART de BOCARME, Bruges, Director 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in ** humanizing 
statistics.” His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 


includes a- personal interpretation of 
tlie market by Theodore H. Price ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre¬ 
spondence from the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 


Subscription price: U,S, and possessions, $5 per year ; Eltewhere, |6 per year 
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The percentage of activity in the weaving mills during the last 
two months varied between 85 and 86.5 per cent. 

After the many unfortunate failures, the home market has im¬ 
proved in so far as the general quality of the clientele, so that we 
may hope that we shall not experience any more painful surprises. 
The elimination of the weaker elements by bankruptcies and adjust¬ 
ments cannot fail to have its effect, as, for instance, the establishment 
of more normal conditions of payment in dealing with the retailers. 

Among the foreign countries, South America and the Balkans 
have shown greater activity by increased purchases. 

In Egypt the good cotton harvest has ]>roduced contentment, 
thanks to the influence ot a good cotton season on business in 
general. 

Good enquiries have l>een received from Roumania and Transyl¬ 
vania. Only very little business is done Nvith India and China. 
Business with Africa, and particularly with West Africa, has l->een 
more brisk in cheap goods. 

There has also been an improvement in the enquiries received 
from our own colonies, though, of course, they remained within the 
modest economic importance of the colonies. Yet they have supplied 
a fair number of orders for our manufacturers,especially for the most 
current goods. 

In conclusion, wc may look into the future' with some optimism, 
conflrined by the figures, of our exports during the last few months 
It must be added, however, that though these figures are satisfac¬ 
tory from the point of view of quantity, yet they are not yet 
satisfactory as regards the price. 

The following table gives the export of yarn and of cloth during 
the last 10 months, compared with the corresponding periods of 
1926 and 1927 : — 

January-October 1926 ... 56,657,900 Kgs. 

,, ,, 1927 ... 60,848,900 ,, 

,, ,, 1928 ... 65,845,80c ,, 

Associazioiie Ifaliana Fascisia degli Industriali Cotonieri. 

PORTUGAL. 

There has been no change in the business conditions in the 
cotton spinning and 'weaving industry in Portugal since last 
October. Short time is still Ixing worked to the extent of 75 per cent, 
of normal. 

U.S.A. 

According to the monthly report issued by the Association^ of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York the production of cotton 
cloth in December amounted to 279,000,000 3mrds, against 
342,000,000 yards in November. The sales during the month w®rc 
225,000,000 yards, asi compare<l with 375,000,000 vards in the 
previous month. Stock on hand at the end of December amounted 
to 392,000,000 yards, against 389,000,000 yards on November 30th, 
and the unfilled orders totalled 469,000,000 yards, against 
520,000,000 yards at the end of the preceding month. (The 
Manchester Girardian.) 
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MASS PRODUCTION 


How Mass Production is Introduced into 
the Cotton Mill Industry of U.S.A. 


By ARNO S. PEARSE. 

I N view of the wide interest taken in the Report on the U.S.A. 
Cotton Mill Industry, which appeared in the iNTERh^ATlONAL 
Cotton Bulletin No'. 25, the following notes, which are the 
result of conversations with Mr. Sidney S. Paine, President of the 
Textile Development Co., Boston, Mass., may be of value. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that some mills have increased the machinery 
production and output per operative 100 ]^er cent., or even 
more. Such results have been secured b}^ surveying' mills to 
determine all influences that govern a machine or iob in order to do- 
awa}^ with unnecessary work and needless difficulties. It should 
not be assumed that the extended labour programme means that 
operatives do more work; they 7nay act natty ferfonn less w^ork 
while tending more 7 nackmes and larn/ng larger 'profits jor iheir 
€?nfloyers. 

P'rom 24 TO 88 Looms per Weaver. 

A few illustrations that are typical of many mills will introduce 
the subject. To make the question less cumbersome I have given 
illustrations from weave rooms only. Labour arrangement has been 
studied with equal care in the other departments, although the 
savings possibly are generally not as large as in the weave rooms. 

Mill A —Print Cloths. —The manufacturing cost was pro¬ 
hibitive. A survey was made, and several months were spent in a 
period of preparation. A year later the labour cost was 4I per cent, 
lower. In the weave room the weavers earned about 12" per cent, 
more money (after the changes), and in spite of the fact that they 
ran 84 looms with the help of a battery liand, instead of 24 looms, 
said that they did not work as hard. 

Mill “ B ”— J^rint Cloths. —The weavers ran from 24 to 28 
looms. After the survey and period of preparation the weavers ran 
80 to 88 looms (with a battery hand), earning about 10 per cent, 
more money, and had more rest time. (Incidentally a neighbouring 
mill attempted to change from 24 to 28 looms without a surA-^ey or 
period of preparation and failed.) 

Mill C —Coarse Coods, —The weavers were running 20 
looms, and the labour turnover was enormous, as the labour situa^ 
tion was very bad. After a survey and a vear of preparation the 
weavers averaged 71 looms and tlie labour turnover w'as a small 
fraction of what it formerly was. 

Mill D ’’—Fine Goods. —The mill has had a survey, is now in 
a period of preparation, and by the same method used in the other 
mills expects to cut the labour cost over 4 cents per pound, and at 
the same time pay higher wages. 
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Survey Prepares Way for Changes. 

By a survey I mean a thorough detailed examination of the 
manufacturing end of the miU^ by a group of practical men (old 
overseers) with analytical training, who have become specialists in 
their several departments. J do not mman any ‘; slm.rt-cut method. 
The complete picture of the needs and possibilities of the mill are 
given, the order of procedure is outlined and standards in all major 
items are laid down. ^ The survey group withdraws while the mill 
goes through its period of preparation, but returns to the mill 
pjeriodically tO' check progress and to render \vhat further service 
It can. When the standards of operation are reached the mill makes 
its extension, and ndt before. This is done with or without the 
assistance of the survey group, as the mill desires. 

The mills referred tO' above are typical of many mills that have 
reduced their manufacturing costs very considerabh^ by this 
systematic study of manufacturing conditions. This tvpc of work 
has been and is being done in mills making all classes of fabrics— 
fine, medium and coarse. Where the work has been laid out 
scientifically on a practical basis, and where the mill has reached 
the standards of machine performance before any effort is made to 
extend weavers’, spinners’ or any other help, the results have been 
satisfactory tO' the managements, and to the help. 

Many mill officials have asked why the survey i:^ necessary. 
“ Our superintendent and overseers are of the best, and do not need 
outside assistance, ’ ’ they say. The main answer is this: The 
average first-class mill official makes a correction in a mill because he 
believes it right. The survey makes a recommendation because it 
has defi.nite objectives of lower costs, and knows that the correction 
will either directly or indirectly help reach the goal. 

Then again, there are the considerations of the experience in 
man}^ mills; allowing the survey group tO' fiinction as a clearing 
house; the detached viewpoint^ and the specialization training- as 
analysts. There is the same basis of getting a complete story before 
making any premature moves, that at first glance might seem wise, 
and which a complete study would subsequently show' to be unwise. 
Before laying the foundation for a house the plans are drawn. 

Information for Management. 

What are the objccis of this survey ? As I see them, they are 
as follows : — 

(1) To' indicate methods and detailed corrections that will make 
the work run so well that it will be possible to 

{a) Reduce the cost by having each operative handle a larger 
production. 

(/?) Pay good W’agcs to the o}'>erative. 

(2) To set reasonable standards of mill performance with the 
object of 

(a) High production. 

{b) High quality. 

(c) A practical measurement of tasks so that under the 
extended system no hand will be overworked, but that all 
will do full jobs. 
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{d) That unnecessary work, such as high end breakages, be 

eliminated. 

(3) To lay out a system of continual checking so that standards 
may be maintained. 

(4) To establish a system of investigation so that the mill 
officials will continue to measure fundamentals systematically after 
the standards of the surv^ey have been reached. 

Let us go back to what happened in Mill The survey 

organization examined the conditions to fold a way to reduce 
the manufacturing costs. A man went into each department 
and examined the physical condition of the machines, the fixing 
and setting. The organizations of draft, speed and twist were 
checked up, and the' cotton blending, humidity, and all other major 
items of manufacturing were looked intov At the same time, in each 
department end breakage tests or loom stoppage tests were run. 
These tests measured not only the amount, but the causes of the 
difficulties. These should check with the machine observations. 


Analysis of Loom Stops. 

To illustrate this, one weave room was running on 64 x 60, 
5.35-yard to the pound prints. The survey had set a standard of 
o.t; stops per loom per hour. The loom stoppage tests showed that 
the loom stoppage averaged about 1.5 stops per loom per hour. In 
other words, the mill was asking the weaver to piece up and start 
the loom about three times as often as it should. It asked the 
weavei' (on 24 looms) to piece up an end and start looms 360 times 
in ten hours, besides filling the batteries. This gained nothing 
either for the mill or the weaver. 

The loom stoppage tests further showed the following causes, 
the figures indicating stops per loom per hour ; — 


Weak ends ... 
Lint and bunches 
Knots 
Kinks 
Tie backs 
Ends coming up 
Wild yarn 
Crossed ends ... 
Wrong draw ... 
Mechanical 


~ -56 

— .2Q 

.25 

— .15 
-“-1 

— .05 

— .02 

— .10 


Total. — 1.56 

The task became one of finding out the reason “ why of the 
above causes and the remedies. 


Finding the, Reason Why. 

But 0.10 stops out of 1.56 could be placed directly on the weave 
room, and that from mechanical causes. The weavers were 
undoubtedly responsible for some of the wrong draws, crossed 
ends, wild yam and lint, and the stops for weak yarn were 
unquestionably^ exaggerated by certain conditions of the looms, 
but these possibilities were shared by other departments. There- 
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fore, the looms were gone over, weavers and tacklers instructed, and 
check systems installed. 

The drawing-in department shared attention for crossed ends 
and wrong draws. The warpers and slashers contributed the tie 
backs, ends coming up, some of the wild yarn, and some of the 
kinks. The spinning-room contributed slightly to kinks when 
occasionally the frames were stopped as the rads went up. The 
spoolers also' contributed. 

Knots were reduced very much by a systematic sharpening of 
the blades and bill springs, oiling and inspection of the knotters. 

Lint and bunches were put in all departments by very poor 
cleaning and oiling. 

To reduce the weak yarn stops required an intensive effort 
all along the line, starting with the blending of the cotton 
and proper classing. Many machine corrections were needed. 
Probably the greatest contribution was the study to retain yarn 
elastically on the spoolers, warpers and slashers. In the latter 
machine the stretch was over 4 per cent. One big influence was 
the establishment of a proper lay on the speeders, sO' that an 
even and slack tension could be used throughout the doff. 

More Machines, Less Work. 

I have outlined the high spots only. This study required an 
intensive study by the survey, and several months' work by the 
mill, checked from time to time by members of the survey group. 
Loom stoppage tests were run to measure the progress made. 
The average of the tests for a considerable time finally showed 
an average of 0.4 stops per loom per hour, made up as follows: — 


Weak Ends ... 

— 

.19 

Lint and Bunches .. 

— 

.12 

Knots ... 

— 

■03 

Tie backs 

Ends coming up 

... 1 

.02 

Wild yarn. 

Mechanical 

... 1 

.04 

Total ... 

— 

.40 


On this basis a weaver on 84 looms had to- piece up 336 ends in 
10 hours, against 360 on the old basis. 

Weavers' work-charts were made, walking time taken, and the 
time to piece ends and start the loom was measured. All^ battery 
filling was taken away from the weavers. The extra walking time 
required was very much less than the time formerly required to 
fill batteries. 

Therefore it is fair to say that the weaver's work was easier on 
84 looms than on 24 looms. She received about 12 per cent, more 
money, and the mill reduced its labour cost Mr. Paine said that 
the surve^T-, with its detailed analysis of conditions and laying out 
and checking the several corrections that were made during the 
period of preparation, made possible a sane, practical extension of 
weavers that would have been indeed difficult without it. 
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Tlie survey further studied the job of the battery hand, 
increasing the life of the filling bobbin in the shuttle over a 
minute, and la3ang out her job so' that she could tend as many 
batteries as the weaver did looms. The tackier was put on to the 
same nimiber of looms. In other words, the weaveroom was 
divided into blocks of 84 looms, each block liaving one tackier, one 
weaver and one battery hand, all of whom were paid on a piecework 
basis. The results were higher efficiencies, fewer seconds and a 
much lower cost. 

Mr. Paine continued: I might go on to- s})eak of work that 

was done in the other departments along the same lines, until the 
labour cost was cents lower than the previous level. The mill, 
before thi^ work was begun, was a good mill according to olcl 
standards. Put the standards of yesterday are not the standards 
of to-day. The mill is to-da}’^ a good mill according to the new 
standards.” 

Methods for Different Products. 

The applications of extended weaving or spinning, or of any 
other job, do not follow along the same lines with different fabrics. 
To continue with weaving, we have cross weaving, back weaving 
and front weaving. The requirements of each fabric determine 
the attention that is required by cloth inspection and how much 
can be spent in actual operation. The picks per inch, or rapidity 
of the weave, also contribute to the decision. I have in mind 
one mill running 115 looms to the weaver, and another with 18 
looms per weaver, and both are doing all that could be reasonably 
expected. 

Mr. Paine finally said: “ I have seen some mills in which the 
greatest economy can be effected by the retention of the older 
system of weaving, where the weaver fills her own batteries, and I 
have seen other mills where a decidedly different system is ver}^ 
much more economical In other words, each fabric has require¬ 
ments that must be measured accurately before the task of the 
operative is defined. 

As a result of several years of observation in many mills, I 
have come very definitely to the following conclusions: — 

(1) That before any real undertaking is begun it is a paying 
proposition to know the complete story before taking any steps, 
m order that the work may be done most economically and 
effectively. 

(2) That a survey of a cotton mill to determine all influences 
that govern a certain machine or job is absolutely necessary in 
order to do away with unnecessary work and needless difficulties. 

(3) T/ia^ lichen labour extension is undertaken scientifically and 
fairly^ the job of ike operative is easier, more pleasant, and can 
deserve higher wages. 

(4) That from the above, the \zsk is not really one of 
extended labour,” but should be defined more accurately as 

‘ extended managementf ” 

According to the American textile press, the Textile Develop¬ 
ment Co. of Boston are sending to Europe a group of textile 
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engineering experts. They have been engaged by cotton mills in 
Austria, France, Germany, Itaty, Sweden and Switzerland to make 
surveys of the mills and to put into effect the methods used in 
many American cotton mills to bring about greater efficiency and 
economies in manufacturing. 

This visit is the direct result of the report of the General 
Secretary on the U.S. cotton mills, published in the last issue of the 
International Cotton Bulletin. 


Automatic Loom Enquiry. 


The following circular has been addressed to the weaving firms 
using automatic looms throughout the world—as far as they are 
known to us. In case anyone has been overlooked, will they please 
send answers to the following questionnaire to the Manchester 
Head Office ? 

Questionnaire on Automatic Looms. 

The individual answers to this questionnaire will be treated in a strictly 
confidential manner. Nobody except the General Secretary will know the 
names of the firms represented by the number in the right-hand corner of thib 
form. This enquiry form must not be signed. 

1. How many automatic looms are working in your mill ^ 

2. How many automatic looms does one weaver attend to ? 

3. How many automatic looms does one tackier (loom-fixer) attend to P 

4. How many looms does one battery filler attend to ? 

5. What IS the average count of reed, i.e., number of warp ends per inch 

6. How many picks per minute do your automatic looms make ? What 

reed-space are the looms ? 

7. Specify character of cloth, width, counts of warp and weft. Number 

of threads per square inch. 

8. What loom efficiency do you obtain ? 

9. Do you use ring twist {ling warp) ? 

Do you use mule twist (mule warp) ? 

Do you use ring weft ? 

Is this spun on to bobbins which can be used in shuttles ? 

What is the lift and diameter of the bobbins ? 

10. Are you re-winding the weft (filling)? If so, what is the cost of 

re-windmg per lb. ? 

What are the counts of weft ? 

Please give diameter of pirn, lift and length of yarn on pirn. 

11. Have your automatic looms a weft-feeler motion.^ 

12. What additional waste of weft (filling) have you with automatic looms as 

compared with ordinary looms? (Take the waste on an ordinary 
loom as 100.) 

13. When and how often are the automatic looms cleaned ? 

14. How many operatives, in all, do you employ per hundred looms and theii 

detailed work ? 

15. To which make of automatic loom do you give preference ? 
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4, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 
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BRADFORD GLASGOW NEW YORK MONTREAL BERLIN MILAN 
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£OnON GROWING 

IN NEW COUNTRIES 


WORLD’S COTTON ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN COUNTRIES REPORTING 
FOR 1928-29 WITH COMPARISONS. 

[Compiled by the Foreign Service of the Bureau of AgricuUnral Economics,) 

Per cent. 


Item and Country 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1928-29 is 

Acreage 


<0 

1 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

of 1927-28 
Per cent. 

United States 


47,087 

40,138 

44,916 

111-9 

India* 


22,143 

20,592 

21,700 

105-4 

Eg^’-pt 


1,854 

1.574 

1,805 

114*7 

Russia 


1,731 

1,984 

2,250 

113-4 

Mexico 


613 

326 

521 

159-8 

Chosen 


529 

502 

505 

100-6 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


216 

247 

278 

112-6 

Bulgaria 


7 

13 

15 

115-4 

Algeria 


19 

12 

10 

83-3 

Syria 


77 

74 

37 

50-0 

Alaouite 


— 

2 

9 

450-0 

Total above countries 

74,276 

65,464 

72,046 

110-0 

Estimated world total, 
China 

excluding 

80,900 

73,800 

— 

— 


PRODUCTIONf 


1,000 bales 1,000 bales 

1,000 bales 

Per a nt. 

United States 


17,977 

12,955 

14,138 

109 0 

Egypt 


1,586 

1,252 

1,430 

114-2 

Russia 

.. 

755 

983 

1,178 

119-8 

Mexico 

• • 

360 

179 

272 

152-0 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

.. 

130 

126 

138 

109-5 

Tanganyika 

•- 

20 

14 

20 

142-9 

Total above countries 

20,828 

15,509 

17,171 

ilO-7 

Estimated world total, 

including 




China 

.. 

28,900 

23,800 

*— 



Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 

*** Second estimate, incomplete, 
f In bales of 478 pounds net. 
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ALGERIA. 


The weather was favourable for picking, except perhaps in some 
areas where the rainfall was excessive. The good conditions under 
which flowering and the formation of the bolls took place in Juh^ 
and August and the weather in September have raised hopes of a 
good crop, which seem to be confirmed by the remarkable prices 
ruling for spot purchases. 

Hot days and damp nights were prevalent in October, and the 
bursting of late bolls was favoured.— {hiternafional Imhtitle of 
Agriculture) 


CHINA. 


Cotton production in China for this season will probably be 
10 to 20 per cent, less than last year’s large crop, according to 
Agricultural Commissioner Nyhus at Shanghai. Cotton crops in 
China’s two most important cotton-growing regicms near Shanghai 
and Hankow are considered good, but not as large as the IQ27 crop. 
The.se regions supply the cotton mills of Shanghai. Reports on the 
North China cotton crop are conflicting, but it is probable that it is 
considerably smaller than last 3^ear’s bumper crop. Part of the 
cotton from North China is consumed by the mills in Tientsin and 
Tsingtao, and part is exported to Japan and the Ignited States. 
A short crop, due to drought, is reported in Western Honan and in 
Shensi, where China’s longest-staple cotton is grown, which com¬ 
petes with American cotton on the Shanghai market. 

{Foreign Crops and Markets) 


MEXICO. 


Total production of cotton in Mexico- for tliis year is estimated 
by the Mexican Department of Agriculture at 272,000 bales of 
478 lbs. net, compared with 179,000 bales for last year. This 
increase in the size of the crop is due to thei fact that the total area 
planted is 60 per cent, larger than last year. 

Picking became general in the Laguna District, Mexico, in the 
last days of July and continued tliroughout August, according to- 
Vice-Consul Higgins at Mexico City. The ginning mills were in 
full operation in August. The yield per acre is not expected tO' be 
as large as last year’s yield, and may be only 40 per cent, of the 
March estimate for this year. Late frosts in April, drought in May 
and June, and poor quality of seed caused the change in the 
estimate. July rains improved tO' some extent the condition of the 
crop, and picking was begim before the boll-weevil and other pests 
had an opportunity to inflict much damage. In Sonora, crop con¬ 
ditions are nomal. The area under cultivation has been increased 
by new sowings in the Yaqui Valley.— (Foreign Crops and 
Markets) 
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RUSSIA. 


officiai report by the Chief Cotton Committee places the 
Asiatic cotton crop at about 770,000 tons and the 
crop at about 82,000 tons, a total of over 850,000 
tons, So far the quantity of fibre obtained has been about 33 
per t)ut it must be remembered that only cotton from the first 

picking b^cn ginned, and the definite yield will probably be 
about 8^-5 per cent. On this basis a total yield of 260,000 to 270,000 
tons may be expected, instead of the 250,000 tons previously 

esfimaliC<J- The recorded purchases of raw cotton have been below 
the plr-*^^^ below that of last year, only reaching 30 per cent, of 
p]^ an in Central Asia and 24 per cent, in Transcaucasia; this is 
parth d due to delay in sending in statistics, partly to lateness in 
har\T 'Stmg, but chiefly to the growers* hope of getting better terms 
from co-operative buyers. 

___ 


. ST. VINCENT (BRITISH WEST INDIES). 


It is estimated that there is an increase in the area planted under 
Sea /sland cotton during the present season, when compared with 
that bf the past. Exact figures are not yet available. Towards the 
end 0, September, cotton caterpillars appeared, but not in sufficient 
numb 4‘aers to cause serious damage. Normal weather has been 
e.xperi jcncecl — {Industrial Institute of AgricuUtire^j 




SPAIN. 


During the present cotton season the Goveniment of Spain 
proposes to devote 10,828 hectares of land (i hectare equals 2.47 
acres) to the cultivation of cotton, according to a recent announce¬ 
ment in the trade press. The Government has also extended the 
royal decree of October ii, 1923, which authorized 2,000,000 
pesetas to be spent annually for the development of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion for another five years. 


UGANDA 


The area sown to cotton this season in Uganda is estimated at 
698,000 acres. The condition of the cotton crop is good and a 
fairly good yield is expected. Last season Uganda produced 
112,000 bales of 478 pounds from 540,000 acres. 

The area under cotton this year shows a considerable increase 
in the Eastern district, of 48 per cent over last yearb figure 
(447,000 acres against 303,000). In Buganda district, on the other 
hand, the area is unchanged from last year, at 200,000 acres.— 
{International Institute of Agriculture!) 
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WORLD’S GOTT% aGRE« 

COTONXIER—SUPERFICIE PRODUCTION ET RENDEMEVr PAR HA 

' Si PFRf'icrE — Area 

p_^yg - 


X. 

CnuNTRirs 

Moyenne 

Averaj^c 

1909-10/ 

1913-14 

1924-2,5 

1925-20 

1020/,,., 

1 * 

1927-28 



heLtaies 

hectares 

hectaros 


hoctaies 


r TROPE 




/ 

3,014 
4,451 
^4915, 

^ 3,.500 
449 

\ 


1 

4 

5 

6 

Bulgarie 

Espagne 

Grece ..... 

Italic. 

Malte ., 

Royaume des Serbes-Croates-Sioveuc'^ .. 

. (I) ( 3 ) 1,02.1 

. ’ (2)(.l) 12,084, 

. (4) 3,.500 

403 

2,146 1 
1,416 1 
16,263 
.1,.500 1 
390 
7J1 1 

2,941 

2,125 

15,470 

3,500 

659 

831 

.5,106 

10,157 

284 

280 


Totmix . 

. ' 18,000 

24,000 

26,000 


33,000 

7 

U, R. S, S. ( 3 ) 

035,000 

.503,424 

052,5,'0 

-0^,511 

804,298 


Amkrique SEPrE\rRiosAi.E 1 i Ccmkvle 


8 

Etats-Unis. 

.. 1.5,820,811 

16,737,978 

l.S,037,iS9 

I9,0.')(4f) 

16.243,447 

800 

9 

Guadeloupe (6) 

.(7) 1,207 

300 

_ 


10 

Guatemala 


1,09.3 

1,174 


11 

Haiti (6) .... 

Indes occidentales bntanniques 



29,041 

0,3.51 

z 

12 

Antigua. 

. 1 305; 

59 

19.5 

'il809 


18 

Barbade. 

. ' 1,058, 

931 

1,488 



14 

Grenade (6) ... 

.'( 10 ) 1,299 

1,620 

1,020 

wXiu 

M 18 


1.5 

lies Vierges bnianniques (6) 

"" ..1 

40 

40 


16 

Jamaique .. 

,»1| 

25 

19 

3 

1,214 

1,101 

17 

Montserrat . 

859 

1,416 

1,019 

1,012 

^ Km 

18 

St. Chnstophe et Ni^ve^ 

1,82.5 

890 

Ulfc!,594 

19 

St. Vincent 

1,.502 

1,3351 , 

1,982 

491 

1,361 

20 

Indes occidentales neerlandaises (n) 

(II) 145 

— 

— 


21 

Mexique . 

. (iij 00,.342 

140,000 

173„528 

0 1 

123,689 

22 

(**) Nicaragua ( 0 ) 

— 

— 

— 

“A * 


28 

PortO'Rico ,. 

. (m) 345 

2,428 

4,0.54 

4,047 , 


24 ' 

(**) R^publique Dominioaine (ft) . 


17,000 i 

— 

2,000 

25 ' 

(**} Salvador (6) .. 

.. 





Totaux 

.. 13,94.5,009, 

1(5,914,000 1 

18,854,000 ' 

19,344.^^(„) 

16,407,000 


Am^JHIQUE MiJRlDlONALl 


26 

Argentine. 

2,091' 

104,513 

110,058 

71,746 

8.5,000 

27 

Bolivia . 

. .. — 

2,100 

2,300 

2,500 

_ 

28 

Brfisil. 

..'( 13 ] 359 , 144 . 

036,808 

r)34„357 

399,M3 

190,766 

20 

Colomhie . 

..:(r4) 4,020 

16,411 

20,000 

30,000 


30 

Paraguay ,. . 

..,(15) 80. 

11,000 

12,152 

9,597 


31 

P4rou .. . 

..(lO) 60,117- 

118,000 

120,000 


... 

32 

V^ndzu61a (* *) 

— 

— 


- 

- 


Tot an t . 

.. 443,000 ' 

889,0(10 

799,000 

040,000 

748,000 

33 

Asin 

Ceylan ..... 

..( 13 ) 91 

610 

730 , 

570 

200 

34 

Chine ( 18 ).. 


1,960,080 

1,904,040 1 

1,428,000 ' 

— 

35 

Chypre . 

.. ( 20 ) 4,210 

4,244 

4,2.31 i 

4,978 i 

4,853 

36 

Cor^e . 

59 , 203 . 

169,0.30 

196,214 [ 

214,127 ! 

203,385 

37 

Etablissements fran^ais clans I’lnde 

4 

51 

54 

50 1 

50 

38 

Indes Bntanniques .. 

9,102,100' 

10,845,800 

11,494,100 , 

10,045,000 1 

10,004,500 

39 

Indes neerlandaises ( 0 ) 

.. — 

10,000 

1 11,000 

— 

40 

Indochine: 

Annam . 

- 

7,800 

j 

i 6,800 

5,000 ; 

5,600 

41 

Cambodge. 

— ' 

5,903 

5,279 
400 ; 

.5,123 

6,726 

42 

Cochinchme . 

.. .. — 

400 

420 

400 

43 

Tonkin . 

.. _ 1 _ j 

_ 1 

1,580 1 

1 

1,695 1 

1,642 


(**) Pays dont les eixiffres iie sont compns dans les totaux. 

(i) Donn^ calcuWe pour le territoire compris entre les fronti 6 res actuelles. { 2 ) Caiapagne 1914-1,>. ( 3 ) Non 
compns la Thrace oriental©. ( 4 ) Donnie moyenne approximative, ( 3 ) Donn^-es se rapportant au Turkestan, Trans- 
caucasie, Khiva et Bokhara. ( 6 ) Exportation de coton 6 grene et de coton non egrene reduit en filasse. { 7 ) Campagne 
1911-12. (S) Estimation de la production. ( 9 ) Campagne 1913-14. ( 10 ) 1915-16 i 1918-19. (i 1 ) 1910-11 & 1913-14. 
(13) Campagne 1909-10. ( 13 ) 1911-12 ^ 1913-14, { 14 ) Campagne 191.5-16. ( 15 ) Campagne 1016-17. (r 6 ) 1914-15 h 
1918-19. { 17 ) 1911-12 et 191.3-14. ( 18 ) Estimations faites par TAssociation de I’lndustne eotonm&re Chinoise : 
,, les chifees de la snperficie et de la production de 1926-27 ont calculus en deduisant 25% de ceux de 1925-26. 
^{ 19 ) 1916-17 ^ 1918-19. ( 20 ) Campagne 1918-19. ( 21 ) 1912-13 et 1913-14. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON—AREA, PRODUCTlOxN AND YIELD PER HA 


Production de coion ec.iieni: ~ Pm/wr/iow o/Vin/ Rendement par hectare 

__ __ , Yieli per hettare 


1 

Moyerme 




’ Moyenne ' 

■ 





d ecra'^e 




, Average 


• 



N. 

1909-10/ 

192 5-2,5 

l!)2,5-26 

P.)26-27 

1927-28 .1909-10/' 






1913-U 




, 1913-11 






quintaux 

qiuntaux 

quintaux | 

<iuintau\ 

quintaux ' quint. 

quint. ' 

quint 

quint 

quint 


quiPtah 

quintals 

quintals ' 

quintals 

quintals quintals 

qKintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintal^ 


(i)(2) 1,081 

2,705 

4,483 

5.007 

9,491(0(2) 1,1 


i,r 

1.7 

1,9 

1 


2,502 

2,402 

7,803 

5,789 — 

1,8 

1,1 

1,8 

0,6 

2 

(2j{3) 33,098 

30,832 

31,67.5 

38,,504 

- (-0(3) 2.7 

1,9 

2,(' 

2.0 

— 

3 

(!) 11,300 

9,800 

— 

- 

— '() 3,2 

3,8 

— 

— 

— 

4 

940, 

1,040 

1,419 

920 

622 2,3 

2,7 

2,2 

2,0 

2.2 

5 

— 

834 

1,2.58' 

S35 

409 — 

l.T 

1/' 

1,3 

o’s 

(3 

48,000 

48,000 

51 , 000 ' 

63,00(1 

.56,000 2,7 

2,0 

2.0 

2,3 

1.7 


1.962,000 

982.800 

1,588,900 

1.6.38.000 

1.9')6,4(>0 3,1 

2,0 

2.4 

2 j 

2,4 

“ 

28,258,194 

29,547,682 

34,915,514 

38,978,(»U3 

28.088,642 2,0 

1,8 

1,9 

2,0' 

1,7 

8 

267 

4081 

— 

(8) 900 — ' 

— 

— 

— 

1,1 

9 

(9) SI 3 : 

3,359 

3,.577| 

— 

— — 

3,T 

3,0 

— ; 

— 

10 

20,095 

36,057 

40,945; 

49,009 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

11 

533 

50 

95 ' 

340 

— 1,8' 

0,8 

0,5 

0,4 

_ 

12 

2,298 

9;56 

1,345' 

868 

~ 1,4 

l,0i 

0,9 

0,6, 

— 

13 

1,523! 

1,6.52 

1,605 

1,921 

1,0, 

1,0 

1,2' 

— 

14 

176 

2 

4 ; 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

144 

__ 

— 

— 

— 2,8' 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1,425 

1,013 

1,283 

2,268 

3,016 1,7' 

0,7 

1,3 

2,0i 

2,5 

17 

2,920 

1,167 

l,4l5i 

1,582 

1,610, 1,6' 

0,7 

1,6 

1,0! 

1,5 

18 

2,225' 

2,038 

2,656i 

2,301 

1,489; 1 , 1 ; 

1,5, 

1,3 

0,0, 

1,1 

19 

(ii) 349 

* 119 

36; 

43 

- '(II) 2,41 


— 

— 1 


20 

(11) 436,980 

425,685 

438.510! 

780,160 

338,23()'(ii) 4,4' 

3,0! 

2,5 

1 

2,7 

21 

640 

1,309 

2041 

— 


— 


— 

00 

( 12 } 858 

— 

4,100, 

— 

- ,(i2) 2,5, 

— 1 

0.9 

— 1 

—, 

23 

(13) 2,52P 

1,538 

1,388 

898 

— 1 

— 

— 

, — 1 

— 1 

24 

22,977| 

5,336 

497 

— 


— 

“ [ 

— 

25 

28,729,000 

30,024,000 

35,427,000 

39,«24,000| 

1 

2^, 191 , 000 ' 2,1 

1,8 

1,9 

2,1' 

1,7 


(ii) 6,375 

153,315 

292,200 

126,000 

220,000(11) 2,9 

]„5 

2 7 

1,8 

2,6, 

26 

— 

4,200 

4,400 

4,800 

— 1 _ 

2,0 

E9 

1,0 

—, 

27 

( 13 ) 907,110 

1,312,047 

1,304,211 1 

1,049,020 

1,006,0001(13) 2,5 

‘-,1 

2,4 

2,6 

2 2i 

28 

( 14 ) 12,058 

27,007 

31,500| 

54,000 

— 'di) 2,6 

1,{5 

1,7 

1.5 

— ; 

29 

(16) 200 

26,500 

4.58,620 

24,893 

23,036; 

“ • (IS) 2,5 

2,4 

2,0 

2,4 

-- 

30 

( 17 ) 260,822 

U2,980! 

5(K3,280i 

544,541 — 

3,9 

3,7 

— 

— 

31 

-- 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000; 

70,000, 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

32 

1,188 000 

1,982,000 

1 

2,103,000 

1,818,000 

1,905,000 2,7 

2,2 

2,0 

2 ^ 

2,.5; 



588 

220, 

171, 

3(37 — 

1,0 

0,3 

0,8 

1,7 

33 

( 19 ) 4.82.5,150 

4,715,000 

4,579,000 

3,434,0<J0, 

— — 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

'— 

.34 

4,301. 

5,545 

5,541 

7,801| 

3,904 — 

1,3 

1,3 

1,6 

0,8 

35 

41,080 

265,738 

2(57,151, 

309,3881 

288,886 0,7 

1,6 

1,4 

1,4 

1.4! 

36 

1' 

2,58 

2( 4' 

200’ 

225 

5.1 

5,1 

4,0 

4,5' 

37 

7,770,000 

11,046,000 

11,276.000, 

9,117,000' 

10,652,000 0.9 

1,0 

1,0 

0,9 

1,1 

38 

( 21 ) 39,5,53' 

13,923 

11,8.58 

13,627; 

„ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

39 

_ 

10,000 

(5,,800 

3,000 

3,000 

lA 

1,0 

0,6 

0 , 5 ' 

40 

— 

6,3751 

5,068 

3,688 

5,184 

1,1 

1.0 

0,7 

0.8 

41 

__ 

4201 

420 

435 

480 — 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 

1,2 

42 

__ 

__ 1 


— 

— — ' 

— 

— 

t — 

— 

43 


{**) Countries for which the figures are not included in the totals. 

( 1 ) Comprising the territory included within the present boundaries. { 2 ) Season 1914-15. ( 3 ) Not including 
Eastern Thracia. ( 4 ) Approximate average ( 5 ) Data referring to Turkestan, Transcaucasia, Khiva and Bokhara. 
( 6 ) Exports of lint, including exports of unginned cotton reduced to terms of Imt. ( 7 ) Season 1911-12. ( 8 ) Estimate 
of production. ( 9 ) Season 1913-1-1. ( 10 ) 1915-16 to 1918-19. (ii) 1910-11 to 1913-14. { 12 ) Season 1909-10. 
( 13 ) 1911-12 to 1913-14, { 14 ) Season 1915-16. { 15 ) Season 1916-17 fi 6 ) 1914-15 to 1918-19. ( 17 ) 1911-12 and 
1913-14. (iS). Estimates made by the Chinese Cotton Millovraers’ Association; the figures for the area and^thc 
production in 1926-27 have been calculated bv deducting 2.’) per rent, from those of 1925-20. ( 19 ) 1910-17 to 
1918-19. ( 20 ) Season 1918-19. ( 21 ] 1912r-13 and 1913-14. 
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COTTON GROWING 


WORLD’S COTTON ACRE- 

COTOXMKR- SLl'JiKFlCIE PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR IIA 


St'Pi KrjciE — l/dic 


- 

1‘AVb 

Col mri!,'- 

Moyenne 

A I'tvcigt’ 

1909-10/ 
191,1-14 

1924-2.5 

192,5-26 

192(5 2: 

n'27-28 



hoetaico 

bet t.u cs 

liei tau', 

hc•el.ne^ 

her tares 

41 

Irak. 



3,163 



}■) 

Japou .. 

,1,071 

1,829 

1,655 

1,30.5 

__ 

49 

' C^*) Peise (ij 

— 

-- 

_ 

_. 

— 

47 

; Siam ... . . . 

(2) t 790 

4,480 

.5,14.5 

3,259 


n 

(**) S\ lie et 1 ihan .... 

f'*'*) fuiquic d’A'ae .. . .. 


29,155 

32,900 

ol,2]6 

30,820 

49 

i'3) 182,407 

1(50,216 

158,678 




FoliVix . 

10,923,000 

13.025,000 

13,636,900 

11,730,000 

11,647,000 

50 

.AprKM L 

('•'•) Atuque dquatoiicilc frauiy'dise 


,5,705 




.51 

{**) Aiiiqiie oceidentale frang 1 1) : 
cote d’Ivoire (i) 







Dahomey“ . 



— 




Guinee fram; ... 

— 

7,000 

8.900 

7,()()() 

7,()U(t 


HauteA'olta . ... 

.— 



115,12-2 


Senegal 



— 


10,000 


Soudan fram^ 

— 

- 


__ 

73,000 


Territorie du Niger 

— 

— 


7,170 

_ 

.52 

-Mgene . 

047 

2,091 

;>,108 

8,453 

5,0.50 

5 J 

Angola 

— 


— 

— 

— 

,54 

Congo beige (6) 

— 

8,000 

9,000 

9,.500 

— 

55 

Egypte .... 

705,5S3 

751,037 

.808,391 

750,138 

()36,925 

,56 

Erythrde. 

— 

4,000 

— 

2, .500 

— 

57 i 

C***) Kema (i) 

— 



— 

_ 

5S ! 

Maroc frangaisc .. ... 

— 

100 

TOO 

1,200 

i 400 

59 , 

(**) Mozarab (,S) i 

Terr, de la Comp, dc Mozatub 


15,.361 

1 L,887 



Terr, de la Prov. de Mozainb. 

‘ — 

13,182 

— 

— 

_ 

6*1 

Nigeria (9) 

— 

— 



— 

01 

Nyassaland . 

Culture des Euiop. (Crops by Europ ) 

(lul 12,4)1 

10,570 

7,998 

5,406 

1,030 


Culture des Indig. (Crops by Natucs) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

02 

Ouganda 

2.{,2«.l 

22,),*>84 

247,186 

2.30,668 

215,749 

03 

Rhodesie ineridionale . 

— 

25,437 

26,744 

3,292 


04 

Rhod^sie septentrinnalc 

— 

6,759 

4,795 

280 


0,5 

' Somalie ilalictinc (tr) 


1,128 

:),900 

1,.500 

5,.500 

00 

j Soudan .‘\nglo-Eg\pticii 

17.701 

70,2.52 

93,176 

90,9(56 

96,989 

07 

Tang,iuyika .... 

(lo) 12.!17 

I 

1 

(50,700 


0.S 

1 ’logo (zone fram^aise) (i) .. . 

1 IJiiion de I’Afriquc clu Suit 


21,000 

21,900 



Oi) 

97 

5.8,899 

42,523 

25,(580 



’ 'Jotaiii . 

783,000 

1,211,000 

l,‘;r)2.900 

1,2(515,000 

1,131,009 

70 

OcEAxn 

Australia 

1 150 

16,2.53 

11,3.)1 



71 

lies Fidji . 

1 — 

113 

140 


__ 

72 

' Nouvelle Caledonie. 

1 — 1 


— 

400 

3,50 

73 

Nouvcllcs'Hdhndcs (i) . 

: " ' 

— 


“ 

- 


, rohlUX .. . . . 

2,000; 

21,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 


lotaux generaux * 

non compris rU. R. S S 

i 26,104,000 

32,117,000 

34,6.87,000 

1 33,041.000 

1 29,986,000 


: y compris I'U. R S. S. 

26,7.39,000; 

32,620,000 

1 35,340,000 

33,742,000 

j 30,790,000 

— 

1 —- ---— -' - , .. . 

.' 



^ - 



(**) Pays dont les chiffres ne sent pas compris dans les totaux. 

(i) Exportation de cotoii tSgrerif^ et de coton non tgrene rt'duit eii fiksse. (0) 1911~1-a 1913-14. (3) Campagne 

1910- 11. (4) Les chiffres de la superficie comprennent aussi des terrains destiny's en partie seulement a la culture du 

ootoii. (5) 1909-10, 191ti-13 et 1913-14 (0) Les cliifies sc rapportant aux superficies sont lucoinplets. (7) 1919- 

16 il 1918-19. (8) Culture des Kuiopeons seulement. (o) Quantiles entices dans le cimmierce la produidion lotale 
est 6valu6e k emit on 150-250,000 (puntam. (ro) lOlO-l 1 a 1913-14. (11) Cultures iruguecs seulement. (12) 1910-11, 

1911- 12 ct 1913-14. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON—AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HA 


iVouiciiON I'l lorox \L — I'nuluclion of hnt 


RrNDLMI Sr PVR HECIVKU 
YielJ pei ‘tdafc 


Muvciinc! Muveinic* 


Avera'^t 

190.-10/ 

1913-14 

' 1034-or. 

1035- 39 

1036-37 

1937-38 

1909-1(!, U'34-3:> 

1913-14 ! 

19'3.'»-36 

1930-37 

1937-38 X. 

»|ui!itau\ 

qnii’l'ih 

quintaux 
quint ah 

quintauA 
qmnt il\ 

' quiutaux 
fjHI Utah 

, tiiiiiitauA 

qnr<tflh 

quint i quint 
poi'lals qiiiut»h 

cimat. 

qvintuh 

qamt 

quincHh 

qmu* 

qujuah 


__ 

4,.j06 

},f‘-08 

0,.15(1 3,000 

__ 

1,1 

_ 

_ 

44 

7,050 

4,528 

3,384 

3,131 — 

3,5 

3,5 

3,0 

1,9 

— 15 

340,291 

138,294, 

181,430 

1S:U’>0 

— 

_ 

— 


10 


9,401 

10,036 

n.'ifiO 


3,1 

1." 

1,8 

17 


31,000 

39,100 

16,825 33,300 

__ 

0,7 

o,n 

0,.5 

9.S 48 

331,407 

170,(100 

338,033 

— — L, 

J 1 . 3 ; 

1,1 

1.1 

~ 

— pj 

13,'399,0(10 1 

[0,083,(100 

10,173,000 

13,'190,000 1 1.383,000 


1,3 

1.3 

1,1 

i 3 



— 

3,0.53 

— 

-- 


„ 

0,8 

“ 

-■ 

— 

50 



8,080 

13,690 

14,630 





_ 

_ 

51 


— 

8,55(1 

14,300' 

I0.3.!0 

8,.500, 

- 

— 



— 



— 


1,850' 

5,030 

.5,000 


,— 

0,6 

0,7 

0.7 




33,790 

35,970 

13,830 

:;j,ooo 


— 


— 

0,,1 




4,000 

J,480 

5,700 

5,000 




— 

0,1 




16,180 

13,150 

,1,800 

— 

— 

__ 


— 

_ 



_ 

5,910 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

-- 


— 

0,8 

— 


fsl 

3,071 

5.175 

13,106' 

16,570 

W9;(5) 

8,6 

3 ,5 

3,0 

3,0 

1,8 

52 


- 

6,649 

5,979, 

8,IBS' 

— 1 

—. 1 



— 


53 


— 

30,000 

35,000 

48,870 

.)9,7.)Oi 

— 

— 


— 

— 

54 


3,149,782 

3,368,051 

'(,578,356 

.3,137,976 

3,73.5.2991 

4,5 

4.4 

4,4 

4,0. 

4.3 

5.5 



6,000 

4,000 

6.000, 

3.000; 


1,-5 


-M 

— 

.56 

(“) 

408 

4,083, 

,1,713 

3,3.15 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57 


— 

290 

900 

1,600 

,s00' 


3.9 

1,1 

1,1 

3,0 

,58 












59 



5,111 

4,835 

— 

— 


0,4 

0,4 

““ 

— 


lio) 

30,118 

71,009' 

85,035 

49,830 

36,300 


- 


- 

:: 

60 

ficq 

10,932 

7,834' 

5,137 

•3,331 

837 ‘‘lo} 

0,9' 

0 7 

0,7 

0,4 

0,8 

01. 


— 

4,17/ 

8,867 

6,697 

4,328 

-- 



— 

_ 



44,09.5 

355,681 

33^,144 

330,003 

243! 8 70 

3,1 

1,6 

1,1 

1,0 

11 

i‘3 



8.014 

11,187 

1,000 

_ 

— 

0,3 

0,4 

II, 


fi.; 



887 

898 

171 

— 

- 

0,1 

0,3 

0.6 

— 

61 


- 

1,998 

5,500 

6,000 

8..;no 

— 

3,5 


1.1 

1.5 

65 


31, U2 

88 169 

330,.836 

381,019 

339,743 

1,8 

1,7 

3,5 

3,1 

3,5 

66 

fil lio] 17,3.84 

34,()!)S 

39,416 

41,0,54 

38,''e,.s fuq 

1,9 

— 


0,7 


67 


5,013 


12,309 

16,611 



— 



- 

68 


10.5 

.59,73,8 

.36,979 

1.8,.5.81 

34.,! 55 

1,7 

0.5 

0,9 

0,7 

i.i 

69 


3.305.09(1 

;5,860,000 

1,310,00(1 

4,139,000 

,1, 161.000 

1,3 

! 

[!,3 

:l.,3 

3,0 



163 26,618 13,334 

11,000 

— 

1 , 0 ' 

1.6 

1,6 



70 

— 386 216 

1,4,59 

641 

' 

2,5 

1,5 

— 

—, 

71 

- — 450 

1 , 1)00 

600, 

— 

,— 

— 

*3,5 

1,7 

73 

( 12 ) I,l87i 1,620 8,1.53 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

__ 

73 

3,000 ,32,00(1 21,000 

21,000 

21 , 000 , 

1.0 

1.5 

1,0 

1,0 

1.0 


45,931,000 52,023,000 ,58,078,000 

58,761,000 

48,119,000 

1 ,S, 

1 , 6 , 

1.7 

1,8 

1.6 


47,893,000 53,013,000 59,667,000 

60,399,000, 

50,085,0(10 

1 . 8 , 

i ’,6 

1,7 

1,S 

1 , 6 , 



(**} Countries for u hicli the figures are not included in the totals. 

(i) Exports of lint, including the exports of unginned cotton reduced to terms of lint. ( 2 ) 1911-1 3 to 191;J“14. 
(3) Ssason 1910-11 {}) The figures for the area also compose land only partly devoted to the growing of cotton, 

fs) 1909-10, 1912-lu and 1913-14. ( 6 ) Figures for areas aic incomplete ( 7 ) 1915-16 to 1918-19. {«) Cultivation 
I'y Europeans oulv. (q) Quantity in.ukctedt the total production is estimated at Irorn l.")(>,00i> to 350,000 quintals 
( 10 ) 1910-11 to 1913-11. (ii) Irrigated cotton only, (lu) 1910-11, 1911-13 and 1913-14. 
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Government Preliminary Final 
Crop Forecast. 


The United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, on the Sth December issued 
the preliminary^ final estimate of the 1928 cotton crop. 

The total indicated yield, excluding linlers, is estimated at 
14,373,000 bales (500 lbs.), as against a production of 12,956,000 
bales in 1927 and 17,977,000 bales in 1926. 

I'he final total ginnings for the season will depend upon whether 
the various influences affecting the har\’^esling of the portion of the 
crop still in the field will be more or less favourable than usual. 

The Board's estimate concerning probable yields per acre, per 
cent, of acreage abandoned, and per cent, of'the crop ginner to 
December i, is based upon reports from cro|3 correspondents, 
ginners, field statisticians, ancl co-operating State Boards (or 
Departments) of Agriculture and agricultural colleges; and upon 
actual ginnings to December i, as reported to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The abandonment of acreage is estimated at 3.4 per cent, of the 
estimated acreage of cotton in cultivation on July i, compared with 
4.2 per cent, in 1927, and 3.6 per cent the lo-year average abandon¬ 
ment (after June 2^ or Juiy i), 1918-1927. 

The December revised estimate of area of cotton for harvest in 
1928 is 45,326,000 acres, compared with 40,138,000 acres in 1927, 
and 40,932,000 acres the five-year average 1922-1926. 

The total yield of lint cotton per acre on the area for harvest 
is estimated at 151.8 lbs. in 1928, compared with 154.5 lbs. in 1927, 
155.8 the five-year average 1922-1926, and 156.3 lbs. the ten-year 
average: iQi7-ig26. 
c 
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Details by States follow: — 

Acreage for 1928 ^'IELu per Acre Pkoucction (Criiniini^.s) 
Crop I.eet for Harvest oOOlb. gross wi bales*' 



Lelt lor 

A ban- 

In ciilti- 

10-yr 


1928 

5-yr. av. 


1928t 

State 

harve.sl donment vation 

av 

1927 

(Dec 1 

1922- 

1927t 

Dec. 1 



after 

July 1 

1917- 


cst ) 

1926t 


est.) 


Thous 

fuly 1 

Thous 

1926 



Thous 

Fhous 

Thous 


Acres 

P 

Acres 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

\ irgiiiia 

79 

2'0 

81 

241 

2.30 

265 

44 

31 

14 

N. Carohiiti 

1,890 

1-5 

1,919 

256 

238 

212 

1,002 

861 

840 

S Carolina 

2,955 

5-0 

2.479 

191 

148 

147 

793 

7:10 

725 

Georgia 

:b719 

4-0 

3,874 

142 

154 

131 

993 

1,100 

L020 

Idorida 

95 

6-0 

101 

102 

126 

100 

26 

17 

20 

Missouri 

349 

6*0 

371 

248 

188 

200 

197 

115 

146 

Tennessee . 

1,086 

3-0 

1,120 

176 

178 

185 

387 

359 

420 

Alabama . 

3,595 

3-0 

3,706 

140 

180 

145 

1,051^ 

1,191 

1,090 

Mississippi 

3.994 

3-5 

4,139 

174 

194 

176 

1.314 

1.355 

1,470 

Louisiana . 

1,985 

3*0 

2,046 

156 

170 

165 

589 

548 

685 

'lexas 

. 17,766 

3*2 

18,353 

134 

129 

139 

4.460 

L352 

5,150 

()klah'»nTia 

. 4,249 

4*0 

4,426 

151 

13H 

133 

L252 

L037 

1,180 

Aikansas . 

. 3,610 

4*0 

3,760 

168 

157 

161 

1,175 

1,000 

L215 

x\. Mexuo . 

108 

5*0 

114 

1273 

352 

310 

4S 

70 

70 

Arizona 

200 

1*0 

202 

280 

315 

:120 

95 

i91 

:,i:h 

('alitornia . 

218 

2 *2 

223 

272 

:uo 

;14<) 

SI 

91 

1 55 

Oilier 

28 

3*4 

29 

tl97 

iOO 

154 

u 

7 

9 

U.S. 

. 45,326 

3*4 

46,943 

156*3 

154 ; 

) 151 8 

13,521 

12,955 

14,373 

Lower Calif.§ KiO 

— 

160 

*— 

194 

248 

— 

45 

83 


Not including production of linters, which is usually about 0 per cent, as 
much as the Imt f Allowances made ior cross State gmnings I Lps than a 
ten-year average § NOT included in Cahtornia figures, NOR in United States 
total. !} Including 29,000 bales Egyptian m 1928 and 25,000 bales m 1927 


The following table gives the Bureau’s cotton crop estimates of 
the indicated crop for this and the two previous seasons, together 
with the final ginnings for 1927-8 and 1926-7. 



(000's omitted ) 




,— Bales 

of 500 lbs - 

— . ^ 


1928-9 

1927-8 

1926-7 

A ugust .. 

. " 14,291 . 

13,492 . 

15.621 

September 

14,439 

12,692 . . 

15,16() 

October .. 

13,993 .. 

12,678 .. 

1 6,627 

November 

14,133 . 

12,842 

17,018 

December 

14,:to 

12,789 . . 

18,618 

Final Gmnmgs . 

. . 

12,950 .. 

17,977 


DATES OF COTTON REPORTS IN 1929. 


The provisional dates for 1929 cotton reports are as follows: — 
May 17, 1929, revision of the report on acreage and yield of 
cotton in 1928; 

July 8, 1929, report on the acreage of cotton in cultivation on 

July I, 1929; 

August 8, 1929, reports as of August i on condition and pro¬ 
bable total ginnings of cotton; 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 

INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers' Co-operative 
^Marketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 


Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 


Prompt Shipments and Sailings 




CASH RESERVES - - $1,300,000.00 

Member American Cotton Growers' Exchange 


CahU Address: 

“ FARBUCOT, DALLAS ” 


Codes 

Meyer's 30th 
Shepperson’s 1878*1881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Book 
Howards’ Code 
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Anderson, Clayton 

and Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 


Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 

5 5, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 

♦♦ 


Members: Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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September 9, 1929, reports as of September i on condition and 
probable total ginnings of cotton and estimate of the acreage of 
cotton abandoned since July i; 

October 8, 1929, reports as of October i on condition and 
probable total ginnings; 

November 8, report as of November i on condition and pro¬ 
bable total ginnings, and 

December g, 1929, reports as of December i on preliminary 
estimate of probable total ginnings of cotton and estimate of 
acreage of cotton abandoned since July i and acreage harvested. 
All reports are to be made public at ii a.ra., U.S. Eastern time. 


GINNING REPORT PER DECEMBER 12. 


The ginning report issued on the 20th December (as per the 
12th December) showed ginnings to that date of 13,148,000 
running bales, as compared with 12,073,000 and 15,541,000 bales 
in 1927 and 1926 respectively. 

The report issued by the Census Bureau to-day shows a total 
of 13,148,000 bales of this year's crop ginned up to the close of 
business on December 12. This compares with 12,073,000 bales 
to the same date last year, 15,541,000 bales in 1926, and 
14,832,000 in 1925. The amount ginned since November 30, when 
the last report was made up, is 587,000 bales, against 335,000 bales 
in the same period last year, 897,000 bales two years ago, and 
961,000 bales three years ago. 

The total includes 559,000 round bales, against 487,000 last 
year, and 22,000 bales American-Egyptian, against 18,000 bales 
a year ago. 


The ginnings for each state were 

as follows 

: — 



1928 

1927 

192(5 

1925 

Alabania 

1,059,900 

1,1(53,150 

1,414,208 

1,330,(509 

Arizona 

108,000 

08.700 

82.510 

82,411 

Arkansas .. 

1,072,000 

889,821 

1,321,363 

1,348,947 

Cahfoi’nia . . 

191,000 

()8,343 

98,900 

83,240 

Florida 

20,000 

17,148 

32,094 

39,80(5 

Georgia 

1,008,000 

1,IH14,787 

1,306,191 

1.180,922 

I.ouisiana .. 

(575,000 

535.(574 

772,013 

8(57.254 

Mississippi 

1,993,000 

!,311.384 

1,047.182 

1,708,109 

Missouri 

107,000 

8(>,288 

179,231 

227,252 

New Mexico 

(>4,00(> 

60,504 

53,092 

57,529 

N. Carolina 

800,000 

824,442 

1,082,640 

1,0 84,053 

Oklahoma . . 

1,047,000 

912,772 

1,292,578 

1,51(5,943 

S Carolina 

711,000 

716.780 

901,815 

909,793 

Tennessee .. 

358,000 

318,914 

387,401 

452,178 

Texas 

4,551,000 

3,972,633 

4.857,315 

3,870,959 

Virginia 

40,000 

26,685 

41,879 

48,342 

Other States 

4,000 

4,()72 

10,314 

1(5,839 

Total 

13,148,000 

12,072,763 

15,540,804 

14,831,840 
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SOUTHERN DELIVERY ADOPTED BY NEW YORK. 


Members of the New York Cotton Exchange at a recent meeting 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of limitation of interest in 
contracts, a control committee with broad supervisory I'jowers, and 
for Southern deliveries at five points in addition to tlie present 
delivery at New York. 

The three amendments, which become part of the by-laws and 
rules by this vote, are regarded as one of the most important and 
far-reaching steps ever taken by the exchange. 

The amendment in regard to limitation says, in part: — 

The interest in futures contracts for delivery in any one 
month of any individual, firm or corporation, and his or its 
affiliations shall not exceed the limit prescribed by the board of 
managers, but this limit shall not apply to an interest in any one 
month wholly composed of hedges against the purchase or sale of 
spot or cash cotton. 

“ When in the judgment of the board of managers the hedging 
transactions of any individual, firm or corporation and his or its 
affiliations are of such volume as to unduly affect or endanger the 
normal parities between months or markets, or for any other valid 
reason, the board of managers may prescribe a limit in respect to the 
interest in futures contracts which shall include such hedging 
transactions.'* 

The control committee is to be composed of three members of the 
exchange appointed annually by the board of managers, but not 
members of the board. The committee has power to direct the 
treasurer of the Clearing Association to require each carrying 
member to report the names -and interests in any designated 
position of all clients, as well as his own position, etc. 

The identity of clearing members is guarded by the use of 
symbols, instead of names, in the report to the control committee. 
When an interest is found in excess of the limit fixed, however, 
the name of the member holding such interest is disclosed to the 
committee. 

The adoption of Southern deliveries by the exchange necessitates 
a new contract, making deliveries permissible at seller's option at 
New York, Norfolk, Charleston, Galveston, Houston or New 
Orleans. 

Precautions have also been taken to safeguard tiadiiig and pre¬ 
vent possible artificial influencing of prices through misuse of the 
six delivery points the exchange will have under the new contract. 
{Textile World) 


Trade in the new Southern delivery futures contract began in 
New York on January 2', the first position to be dealt in being 
October. The old contract is still being used alongside the new one 
for October and November, but for all subsequent months is 
restricted to the new contract on New York and the five Southern 
points of delivery. When delivery is being made elsewhere than in 
New York the deliverer deducts 35 points from the invoice price of 
the cotton. 
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“ Spinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to 1" below 

33 . 4 % 41 . 1 % 25 . 5 % 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

1" and above ^ 1 " to 1" below 

44 . 4 % 33 . 3 % 22 . 3 % 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


your cotton 
apeCliy ginned 

on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like a 
Successful Consolidation 


D ock HAM’S American Re¬ 
port and Directory of the 
Textile Manufacture and 
Dry GoodvS Trade is now con¬ 
solidated with DAVISON’S 
TEXTILE ^ BLUE BOOK. 
Established in 1866 and pub¬ 
lished continuously by two 
generations of the Dockham 
family, Dockham’s was known 
as the original and the oldest 
Textile directory of this coun¬ 
try. DAVISON’S TEXTILE 
BLUE BOOK for forty years 
has been widely used in every 
branch of the industry. 



The new consolidated issue ! 


Both volumes are now in one 
great register of over 2,200 pages 
containing the features of both 
former well-known books—and 
the price is only $8-00 for 
what formerly cost IS* 50 and 
17*50, or a total of $15*50 ! 

Nearly four thousand local 
buyers have been added to the 
cotton list. The entire Ameri¬ 
can list of Merchants, Brokers, 
Shippers and Exporters has 
been carefully revised. The 
foreign list has been checked 
personally in the leading foreign 
cotton centres by our own 
representative. 

A new Alphabetical Index to 
all main offices 111 the United 
States enables you to locate any 
cotton firm in an instant. 

Another important new 
section gives reports of 
cotton compresses and ware¬ 
houses with insurance classi¬ 
fications and ratings. 

Spinners’ reports show in many 
cases kinds of cotton used— 
Maps show mill locations— 
Tables show spindles and looms 
by states. 

Order your copy before this 
limited 41st edition is sold. 


Davison*s Textile Blue Book * 

Established 1886 

With which is consolidated 

Dockham’s American Report and Directory 

Established 1866 

50, Union Square - - New York 

“4 DAVXSON PUBLICATION-STANDARD SINCE 1866 ." 


i 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


Mr. F. W. fattersall last November issued his estimate of the 
probable consumption of American cotton, and it is given below:-— 



International 

Federation 

Estimated 


Consumption 

Consumption 


I927-2S 

1928-29 


(Bales in 

l,000^s) 

United States. 

6,535 

6,200 

England 

. 1,949 

2,000 

Rest of Europe 

. 5,143 

4,850 

Asia 

1,513 

1,550 


15,140 

14,600 

Sundries 

. 267 

300 


15,407 

14,900 


r-rrr — -rr 



It will be noticed that he anticipates a decline on ig27-2S of 
about 500,000 bales. So' far this season worldspinners^ takings 
are 4,603,000 bales^ against 5,152,000 bales. A factor of importance 
is that the Egyptian crop for this season, at 7-J rnillion cantars, will 
be about i| million cantars more than last year. There is also 
every promise of a larger output of Indian cotton. In the circum¬ 
stances, it is reasonable to expect that spinners on the Continent 
and in Asia will to some extent turn from American to* Indian. 
In forecasting world consumption the state of trade in the United 
States is most important. Since the beginning of this season 
industrial conditions have been very irregular, and worse than a 
year ago, but there are now indications of an improvement. 

If the American crop for IQ28-29 is taken as 14,200,000 bales, 
with a carry-over last season of 5,100,000 hales, the available 
supplies will be about 19,300,000 bales. In the circumstances, 
with a consumption of i4,9C)0,(X)O bales, there is a probabilit}?' of a 
carry-over at the end of next July of 4,4CX),ooo bales, or a reduction 
compared with a year earlier of 700,000 bales. 


The Garside Coiton Service, Boston, Mass., in their report 
issued under date 24th December, discuss the probable con¬ 
sumption of American cotton! during the current season. We make 
the following excerpts from their statement: — 

We estimate world consumption of American cotton, exclusive of linters, 
during November at 1,344,000 bales, against our revised figure of 1,386,000 
for October, 1,419,000 in November last year, and 1,298,000 in November 
two years ago. Total consumption in the first four months of the season, 
from August 1 to November 30, was about 5,106,000 bales, against 5,684,000 
in the same period last season, and 4,834,000 in the corresponding period the 
season before last. All figures are in running bales, counting round as half 
bales. 

The decline from 1,386,000 bales in October to 1,344,000 in November was 
not due to any recession in the activity of the spinning industry. It was due 
partly to the fact that there were fewer working days in the later month, and 
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partly to Russia’s action m switching from American to Russian cotton as 
that country normally does at this time of the year. On the basis of average 
consumption per working day, which is the only real indication of the trend, 
consumption increased from October to November m the United States, and 
probably also in foreign countries as a whole. In the total for the month 
England showed an increase, Germany a slight decrease, and other countries 
a maintained or increased consumption. 

Consumption of 5,106,000 bales in the past four months, multiplied by 
three, gives an annual rate of 15,318,000 bales. In considering this state¬ 
ment, however, allowance should be made for the fact that Russia, with a 
consumption in that period of around 300,000 bales, probably used more 
American cotton m those four months than it will m the entire balance of the 
season, due to later switching to Russian cotton, but on the other hand the 
United States, England, and some other countries will probably use Ameri¬ 
can cotton at a higher rate during the last eight months of the season than 
they did in the first four months. Consumption in the first third of the 
season by itself is not a safe base for estimating total consumption in the full 
season. This is shown by the fact that in the season before last consumption 
in the first third of the season was only 4,834,000 bales, but in the full season 
it totalled the record-breaking amount of 15,753,000, whereas last season the 
consumption in the first third of the season'was 5,684,000 bales, but the total 
for the full season was only 15,500,000. 

Making allowance fot all factors, it would appear that the prospective 
total for this season is around 15,000,000 bales, possibly somewhat more. 
This expectation is based on the belief that domestic mills will continue to 
run at a high rate for some months and will use about as much cotton in this 
full season as in last season, while foreign mills will increase their consump¬ 
tion of the American staple moderately during the balance of the season. 
The swinging from American cotton to Indian cotton by foreign spinneis, 
because of the large supplies and relatively attractive prices of Indian cctlon, 
makes it advisable to keep expectations of foreign consumption of American 
cotton down to a somewhat lower figure than would otherwise be c'on- 
sidered probable. 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF AMERICAN BALES. 


According to Co-L H. G. Hester, Secretary of New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, the average weights of cotton bales handled 
at the ports to the end of November were as follows ; — 


August I to Close Novembei 




Number 

Weight 

Average 

Average 



in bales 

in pounds 

weights 

weights 

Texas 


. 4,253,959 

2,276,533,778 

535 18/100 

520) 

84/100 

Louisiana 


755,813 

397.542,522 

525 98/100 

519 

31/100 

Alabama, etc. 


146,083 

77,101,147 

527 79/100 
507 37/100 

526 

92/100 

Georgia 


247,394 

125,.520,294 

515 

51/100 

South Carolina 


123,229 

61,123,584 

496 

490 


North Carolina 


78,349 

38,234,312 

488 

490 


Virginia 


147,374 

73,687,000 

500 

500 


Tennessee, etc.* 


427,906 

224,244,139 

524 05/100 

508 

12./lOt3 

Total 4 months 


. , 6,180,107 

3,274,084,776 

529 78/100 

521 

25/100 

Aug., Sept., and Oct. 

. . 4,328,888 

2,295,348,557 

530 25/100 

521 

36/100 


♦Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis, Vlemphis 
average 528 22/100 against 500 05/100 last year ; St Louis 500 against 500. 
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STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW ORLEANS LA. 

Cable Address: STEWBROS. 

BUYING AGENCIES: 

Throughout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 


COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 

STEWART BROS STEWART BROS. 

OlJLYYawi DWU;5. | cotton company 

NEW YORK, N.Y. I INCORPORATED 

Cotton Exchange Building | ^IHCAC^^^ILL 

STEWART BROS., 830, Un^on Street, New Orleans, La. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 


MEMBERS t 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS; 
Liverpool Ckrtton Association 


H. H. Lawler, President. 

Fully Paid Gpital $100,000,00 


Cable Address: Bishop 
(All Codes). 


H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Members 


Texas Cotton Association, Houston Cotton Exchange, 




SERVICE 

to the American Cotton Belt | 
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TARVER, STEELE & Co, Inc, 


Established igog 

COTTON 


CHAS. L. TARVER, President 

L. T. TARVER, Vice-President G. W, HARDIN, Secy.-Treas. 


CHAS. L. TARVER 
Mm^her 

New York Cotton Eschiwigo 
New Orlesiiu Cotton Excisaive 

Associate Member 
Liverpool Colton Asaocktiosi 


DALLAS 

TEXAS 


Cable A ddtess : 
Tarves’—Dalks 
Tamtool—New York 


G. J. HUDSPETH 

& CO. 

Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 

Shippers of Hard Texas Black 
hand Qotton 

STUART McIntyre, 300, Royal Exchange, 

Manchester, Representative 


PUGH-LYONS CO. 

COTTON EXPORTERS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cabl* Addnui 
“PULYONS” 


We Specialize in Good Staple Cotton 
Suitable for the Most Exacting Spinners 


All Codes used 
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INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE AND TEMPERATURE 

ON COTTON ROOT ROT. 


The Texas Agricultural Exj^erimental Station at College 
Station have recently issued Bulletin No. 386 with the above title. 
The experiments were conducted by J. J. Taubenhaiis and B. F. 
Dana, who stale in their summary that three climatic factors— 
rainfall, air humidity and temperature—-have been studied to 
determine the influence of each on the root rot disease. Of the 
three factors, rainfall is outstanding in its importance. Humidity 
is seen_ to have no direct influence. Temperature for Lhe crop- 
producing portion of the season is seen to- be favourable to the 
development of the disease. Toward the end of the growing season 
lowered temperatures reduce root rot severity, in spite of favour¬ 
able moisture. 

A further analysis of the data reveals that an adequate supply 
of moisture at the early part of the season favours development of 
the disease regardless of the rainfall additions. In mid-season, 
however, there usually occurs a drought period which checks root 
rot, and in three oiit of the five years under study, spread of the 
disease was completely stopped for a considerable period. 

In IQ26 no mid-season drought occurred, and root rot continued 
to develop throughout the season with the result that more than 
50 per cent, of the plant papulation died. The suppression of root 
rot in those years when the soil moisture was limited and its con¬ 
tinued development in a year of abundant moisture show that 
rainfall is a very critical factor and actually controls mid- ancJ late- 
season development of the disease. The importance of the moisture 
factor is further shown by the increase of root rot following the 
advent of September rains. 

Favourable temperature for root rot is seen to occur during tlie 
crop-producing portion of the season. That is, the temperature is 
favourable for development of the disease to a high degree of 
severity. In September and October, however, lowered tempera¬ 
tures become the limiting factor and cause a sharp reduction. This 
check in the disease occurs too late in the^ season to lessen its 
destructiveness, because plants dying at this time have already 
produced a crop which is not greatly injured hy such dela,yed death 
of the plant. 


The installation of the 50-bale unit contract as the sole trading 
contract of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange was planned for 
December 15 last, but has been postponed for 60 days. 

Commission on So-bale units will be $7.50 for buying and selling, 
but on inultiples of 50 bales covered by the same contract and 
executed on the same day the commission will be $6.25 per unit, 
therefore commission will not be higher than it is now to traders 
who deal at present in transactions of 100 bales. It is expected that 
the 50-bale unit will make the New Orleans market somewhat 
broader and more active. 
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COTTON GRADE AND STAPLE 


Tiie grade, staple length {a) and tenderability [h) of 10,160,997 bales {c) 
mated from data obtained from classification of samples representing 
and staple lengths of cotton grown in the United States. 


Grade 

Destination 1 

Total 

bales 

/'o 

III and u 

bales 

idcr 

__ __ 

% 

7 

H 

bales 

' i.l 

% 1 bales 

STAPLE 

% 

1 

Cl op Total . . . I 

10,190,997 

d 

100-00 

1,452,200 

14-29 

4,084,836 

i 

40-20 ; 2,428,633 

23 90 

Upland Total .. ..I 

10,147,631 

99-87 

1,452,200 

14-29 

4,084,836 

40 20 1 2,428,633 

23-90 

Jbxtra While, lotal . 1 

211,771 

2-08 

6,740 

0-07 

36,472 

0 36 45,514 

0-45 

y~(i.M 

136,615 

1-34 

2,901 

0-03 

2-2,699 

8,523 

0 22 29,362 

0 29 

4 -™-S.M. ‘ 

.56,468 

0-.56 

1,364 

0-01 

0-08 1 11,727 

0-12 

Tj— -M. . ‘ 

13,238 

0 13 

1,180 

0 01 

3,322 

0 03 3,038 

0-03 

li—S.L.M. . ' 

2,954 

0 03 

425 

e 

1,166 

0 01 ' 882 

c 

7 —L.M. 

2,496 

0 02 

870 

e 

762 

c , 505 

c 

White, lotal 

o,!47,ior» 

90 02 

1,324,686 

13 04 

3,641,639 

35-84 i 2,214,647 

21-8(1 

1 -M.r. . . 1 

649 

c 

200 

c 

177 

fc’ i 145 

e 

2 S.GM. 

41,180 

0-40 

10,197 

0*10 

17,-285 

0-17 1 8,544 

o-os 

.1 -G.M. . : 

1,565,012 

15-40 

313,868 

3.09 

574,665 

5*66 .171,051 

.5 6.5 

1 -S.M 

4,293,087 

42-25 

587,234 

5-78 

1,706,249 

973,804 

16-79 , 1,060,150 

10-43 

.V-M. 

2,393,217 

23-55 

254,702 

2 51 

9 .58 , 603,839 

5 94 

fi-SLM. 

673,071 

6-63 

101,057 

0 99 

294,455 

•2 90 . 145,299 

1-4.-! 

7 —L.M. 

140,115 

1 38 

39,732 

0-39 

60,357 

0 59 : 21,165 

0-2! 

*8~S.G 0. .. 

32,875 

0 32 

13,706 

0 13 

12,213 

2,434 

0 12 3,886 

0 04 

■^9—0.0. 

7,269 

0 07 

3,990 

0 04 

0 02 568 

e 

Spotted, Total . 

770,833 

7 59 

116,124 

1-14 

398,737 

3 92 , 165,663 

1-63 

3 —G.M. 

116,064 

1-14 

15,711 

0-15 

59,214 

0-58 ' 28,741 

0-28 

4—8 M. 

432,207 

4 25 

60,361 

0 59 

225,447 

2 22 ; 94,080 

0-92 

5— M. . 

192,296 

1 89 

31,685 

0-31 

1 101,014 

1 12,161 

0 99 ! 37,049 

0 36 

’^6—S L.M. 

27,627 

0 27 

7,435 

0 07 

0-12 5,297 

0-05 

* 7 —L.M. 

•2,639 

0 03 

932 

e 

901 

e I 496 

e 

Yellow-tinged, Total 

8,460 

0-08 

697 

e 

' 5,064 

0 05 1,714 

0 02 

2 —S G.M. 

347 

e 

67 

e 

181 

-3 ' 67 

e 

3 —G M. 

1,.549 

0 02 

75 

e 

977 

6’ 353 

e 

4 —S.M. 

4,882 

0-05 

342 

c 

2,938 

0 03‘ J,U13 


* 5 —M. 

1,329 

0-01 

132 

& 

818 

e 191 

I 

*t>—S.L.M . 

269 

e 

61 

c 

108 

90 

1 e 

* 7 —L M. 

84 

*• 

20 


42 

1 

— 

Light-yellow-s tamed, 
Total 

1,271 

0*01 

i 173 


! 

' 603 

150 

1 

3 —G.M. 

312 

e 

; 49 

e 

169 

r 1 39 

r 

* 4 ™S.M 

332 

e 

j 29 

e 

' 162 

c 39 

t* 

*5— M. 

627 

<’ 

1 95 

.1 

272 

t* 72 

„ L ™ 

Yellow-stamed, 'I otal 

339 

r 

I , 32 

e 

: 275 

21 

6- 

3 —-G.M. 

133 

c 

9 

c 

115 

e ' 9 

e 

♦ 4 —S.M. 

97 

e 


— 

86 


— 

♦ 5 ~M. .. 

109 

e 

23 

e 

74 

r ^ 12 

r 

Grey, Total 

2,192 

0-02 

! 147 

e 

, 1,160 

0-01 ,550 

I e 

3 —G.M. 

299 

e 

i 33 

e 

153 

f , 11 

e 

4 ~S.M. 

1,057 

0 01 

i 61 

e 

654 

e 1 218 

c 

*5— M. .. 

836 

I " 

i -0 

e 

353 

e 321 

'' e 

Blue-stained, Total 

53 

£ 

f - 

— 

42 

1 11 

' e 

*3— G.M. 

42 

e 

i ™ 

— 

42 

€ j - 

1 — 

* 4 — S.M. 

11 

c 


— 

— 

— ‘ 11 

e 

'« 5 — M. .. 



i - 

— 

— 

__ j 

1 — 

*No Grade/ 

' 5,607 

U 06 

! / 3,601 

0-04 

844 

I 

c 1 363 

1 



a According to Of&cial Cotton Standards of the United States. 
h According to Section 5 , U.S. Cotton Futures Act. 
c According to report of Bureau of the Census of November 8 , 1928 . 
d Percentages computed to the nearest one one-hundredth of one per cent. 
e Less than one oue-huudredth of one per cent. 

/ Includes all bales not otherwise classified abo\e. 
g Per cent, of total crop. 
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REPORT FOR THE UNITED STATES 

of cotton ginned in the United States prior to November I, 19:^8 ; esti- 
all of the cotton ginned by certain gins selected to represent the grades 
{Issned by the Bureau of Agricitlfural Economics, Washington, D£,' 


IN iNCHliS 


1 and 1 

! 

1 A and 1 


11 and i;^ 

1 and 1 2, 

11 am 1 

u\ei 

bales 


bales j 

0 

balc!^ 1 


' bales 

1 

bale-. 


1,219,619 

12-00 

469.527 

4 62 

325,753 

3 20 

140,721 

1 38 1 

39,70^ 

0 39 

1,219,619 

12-00 ' 

169,527 1 

4 62 

325,753 

.1 20 

' 140,721 ; 

1 38 

26,342 

9 -26 

53,604 

0 53 ! 

56,914 ! 

0 56 

12,429 

0 12 

69 ' 

c 

29 

€ 

34,61-1 

0-31 

,58,000 1 

0 37 

8,950 

0 09 

:>7 1 

e 

2-5 


3 5,452 

0 15 , 

16,311 ' 

0 10 


0 03 

32 

c 

4 


2,843 

0 01 

2,448 j 

0 02 

407 

i- 

_ 1 

— 

— 

_ 

348 

e 

113 ! 

t* 

20 

t’ 


-- 



.120 

c 

3<.> i 

e 

— 






1,100,-279 

10 83 

397,417 i 

3 91 

305,380 

00 

137,382 

] 35 

25,675 

0 25 

65 

! V 

51 i 

c 

11 

a 

— 1 

— 


- 

3,725 i 

0 04 

627 ’ 


328 

1 

239 ! 

c 

235 

i’ 

169,.501 j 

1 67 

60,253 1 

0 ,59 

17,719 

0 17 

22,443 ! 

0 22 

5,542 

0 0,5 

536,1,58 : 

5 28 

183,169 ' 

1 80 

140,614 

1 38 

67,448 , 

0 66 

11,765 

0 12 

.101,416 

3 00 

118,650 

1 17 

92.589 

0 Ul 

38,2,50 

0 38 

6.967 

0 07 

74,439 

0-73 

29,957 , 

U 29 

20,614 

0 20 

6,831 ; 

0 07 

1,019 

O-Ol 

10,009 

0-10 , 

3,813 ■ 

0 04 

2,996 

0 03 

1,844 : 

0 02 

109 

t* 

1,707 

U 02 

543 ; 

e 

497 

C 

285 

e 

38 

e 

169 

e 

54 


12 

e 

42 1 

e 

__ 

” 

64,219 

0 63 

I 14,771 

0 14 

7,534 

0 07 

3,158 ' 

0 03 

627 

e 

9,681 

0-10 

1,797 1 

U 02 

549 

e 

305 ! 

c ' 

66 

e 

‘36,748 

0 .56 

8,390 i 

U 08 

4,975 

0 05 

1,807 I 

0 02 

399 

e 

1.5,833 

0 16 

3,889 , 

0 04 

1,769 

0 02 

805 i 

e 

162 

e 

1,803 

0 02 

,585 ' 

e 

207 

e 

1.19 j 

e 

— 

— 

154 


no 


34 

e 

12 ! 

; 

— 


773 

e 

no 


93 

c 



— 


20 

e 



12 

c 


— 


— 

101 

1 e 

21 

a 

22 

1 c 

1 

— 

-- 

-- 

450 

e 

80 

c 

59 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

170 

\ 

18 

e 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

10 

1 ^ 

— 


- 

I — 

1 



— 

22 

: 

— 

— 

— 

I 

„ 




215 

e 

75 

e 

45 

i 

! e 

10 

i 

__ 

_ 

11 

e 

23 ’ 

e 

ll 

1 e 

10 

S r 

— 

- 

58 

e.' 

33' 

e 

11 

> e 

— 

i — 


— 

146 

C 

19 

e 

23 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

"" 

— 

' _ 

_ 

__ 

U 

1 

1 

— 



'' 

— 



_- 

„ 

i 

_ 

— 


— 

~ 

: —. 



11 


1 

— 


z 

221 

'j ~ 

79 

e 

U5 

e 


__ 


— 

56 

i e 

34 

e 

12 

e 

— 


— 

— 

73 

! e 

36 

e 

12 

e 

— 

' 


— 

92 

i " 

9 

e 

11 


, 

! -- 

— 


__ 


_ 


_ 



! — 



— 

1 _ 


— 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

'— 



* 


* - 

- 

z 

308 

1 e 

152 

€ 

226 

c 

102 

1 ^ 

: 11 

e 


STAPLE LENGTHS OF UPLAND COTTON. 

bales ‘ Q 

. 10,147,031 99 ST 

1,452,200 14 • 29 

. 4,084,830 40-20 

. 2,428,033 23-90 

. 1,219,610 12 00 

469,527 I-62 

325,753 3 20 

1 in -'>1 1 , oc 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF BALES 
TENDERABLE AND UNTENDERABLE 
ON SECTION 5 CONTRACTS 
bales 

Total Upland cotton.. 10,147,631 99-87 

Total tendeiabic . 8,645.752 83-09 

Tciideiable 8 to 1-N iuci. 7,686,593 75 65 

ioudciable ovei .. 959,159 9 44 

T/ilal init»»nr}pnWr 1 501 14-78 


Staples in inches 
Total 

1 and under 

kudi'’v v’ 

I l and i ,1 . 

I I and 1 

1 X .TlKi f‘jL 
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RELATIOM OF FARM PRICES TO QUALITY OF 

COTTON. 


Ill Bulletin No. 383, issued by the Texas Agricultural Experi¬ 
mental Station, G. L. Crawford and L. P. Gabbard discuss the 
question of the price received by the farmer for his cotton and 
the bearing the quality of the cotton has on the price. 

The chief defect of the local or primary cotton market is its 
failure tO' recognize quality as a basis for trading. A corollary tO' 
tlris is the failure to properly reflect central market values. The 
fundamental weakness involved is the prevailing system of “ point 
buying, ’ ’ or the system of buying cotton on the average basis. Such 
a system fails to adequately reward quality as designated by grade, 
staple and character; consequently the individual grower is dis¬ 
couraged in his efforts tO' improve the quality of his product. The 
primary object of this study is to* more accurately measure and 
describe the present situation. Such information should contribute 
to a more satisfactory solution of the problem. 

An analysis of the price data collected shows a tendency to 
[ollow grade differences, but not a uniform and consistent one. 
The grades frona middling to low middling, inclusive, show a 
rather uniform difference between the price obtained in the local 
market and the quoted ]irice for cotton of the same description in 
the Houston market on the same day, less certain handling charges. 
This uniformity of differences or spreads indicates a conscious effort 
on the part of the buyer tO' recognize grade in the price paid. The 
net spread of this group averaged about $3.25 per bale. For the 
grades below and al 3 ove tins group', with slight exceptions, a much 
wider spread is shown—averaging about $5.35 per bale. A 
plausible explanation of this is that the lower grades were unduly 
penalized for the lack of quality, while the extra quality of the 
upper grades was largely disregarded. 

Very little evidence, if any, was found of a conscious effort on 
the part of the buyer to recognize staple length on the individual 
bale basis. A decided tendency was shown for the spread to' widen 
with an increase in staple length. The average netf spread per bale 
for the different staple lengths is as follows: — 


Staple 



A.vera,gti 

Net Spread 

Staple 

.Vverage 
Net Spread 
per Bale. 

Length 



Per Bale 

Length 




$ 


1 

i in. 



. . -74 

Lfj in. 

. 5*86 

■It in. 



.. 1*56 

in. 

.. 7*26 

1 in. 



.. 4*26 

in. . . 

. 8*17 

II in. 



... 3*50 

U in. 

. 8*09 

i in. 



... 3*93 




It wa 5 quite evident that prices tend to conform to the average 
quality of cotton produced by each community. As an example, 
the average monthly price paid per pound for strict middling during 
October at Robstown, Hillsboro, Henderson and Lubbock was 
13.25 cents, 13 cents, 11.33 cents and i i.og cents respectively. The 
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sample secured at Robstown graded 99 per cent, white, with 80 per 
cent, of it i in. to ins. in length; Hillsboro was 91 per cent, 
white, with 92 per cent. m. to ms. in length; Lubbock was 
71 per cent, white, with 92 per cent. I in. to i in. in length; and 
Henderson was 97 per cent, white, with 94 per cent. H in. to in. 
in length. This fact suggests the possibility of a community’s 
materially raising its price level by improving the quality of its 
cotton, particularly the staple. It is too idealistic, however, under 
the present system of local buying, to expect the individual pro¬ 
ducer, actuated largely by economic motives, to make a sacrifice 
for something as intangible as an increase in the average price for 
the community. The desired response is much more likely to be 
secured through a system which rewards him personally on the 
basis of the quality of product which he produces. 


U.S.A. COTTON CONSUMPTION. 


The following figures are of the cotton consumed by the mills 
in America (excluding linters) as issued by the United States 
Census Bureau : — 



Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 


1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

August 

527,000 

633,000 

501,000 

449,000 

September 

492,000 

627,000 

57L00t) 

483,000 

October 

618,000 

613,000 

569,000 

543,000 

November 

610,000 

626,000 

584,000 

543,000 

December ,. 

534,000 

544,000 

605,000 

575,000 

January ., 

— 

582,000 

605,000 

583,000 

February .. 

— 

. 574,000 

590,000 

567,000 

March 

— 

581,000 

694,000 

635,000 

April 

— 

525,000 

619,000 

578,000 

May 

— 

577,000 

633,000 

517,000 

June . 

— 

511,000 

663,000 

518,000 

July . 


438,000 

569,000 

461,000 

lulal 12 months . . 

— 

6,832,000 

7,203,000 

(5,452,000 


CENSUS BUREAU CARRY-OVER. 


The Census Bureau, in its report on cotton production and 
distribution for the season 1927-1928, gives the following statement 
of stocks of cotton at specified locations on July 31, 1928. 

American cotton is given in running bales, and other cotton in 
equivalent bales of 478 lbs. Linters in the United] States are not 
included: — 

American All kinds 

Location bales bales 


Mill stocks ; 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Other European couni ries 
Ail other countries 
Stocks in public storage in the U.S. 


935.000 1,012,000 

79,000 210,000 

730,000 1,275,000 

382,000 1,952,000 

1,156,000 1,190,000 


D 
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Location 
Port btockh : 

United Kingdom 

Other European (.omitiicb 

Alcxatidiia 

Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, JAnnambiao, Sao Paulo) 
Cotton afloat ’ 

To United Kingdom 

To other European countrieb , . 

Stocks held elsewhere in the United Stales”' 
Miscellaneous 

t Total 


.American 

All kinds 

bales 

bales 

501),000 

701,000 

058,000 

710,000 


323,000 

— 

30,000 

22,000 

108,000 

157,000 

201,000 

335,000 

335,000 

119.000 

1,224,000 

5,079,000 

9,391,000 


Includes cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared ; (cotton coastwise , 
cotton m transit to ports , interior towns, and mills ; cotton on farms and in 
private storage. 

t The table as published by the Census Bureau gave no totals. Those 
shown above represent our own additions. 


Retrospect of the 1928 U.S.A. 
Cotton Crop. 


Report by NORMAN S. PEARSE, Assistant to the General 
Secretary, on his journey in the US. Cotton Belt, September- 
October, 1928. 


O ’N my arrival in Netv York (September 14, 1928) I found that 
the majority of the cotton futures merchants were thinking in 
terms of a 14I to 15 million bale crop, but as soon as I reached 
the Cotton Belt (September 2o\ I realized that opinion had altered 
considerably since the Bureau Report of September 8. 

The following is a resume of the interviews I had with many of 
the cotton cxfx>rtcrs, crop experts, bankers, etc., throughout the 
I I.S. A. Colton Bell. 

Atlantic States. 

Ideas of the crop crystal I i/.ed round 14 luillion hales, chu' chiefly 
to small bolls, lower ginning out-turn and storm damage in llie 
Atlantic States. Another item was the fact that the plant, although 
it looked well, tall, and full of leaf with plenty of flowers, had no 
tap root. The jiot weather in September and this lack of tap root 
- caused loss of vitality m the plant and consequent shedding of 
squares. Each of the Atlantic States, namely, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, were considered by many cotton 
merchants to have been overestimated by 100,000 bales each in the 
September Bureau Report; such a high loss was undoubtedly an 
exaggeration, but, in any case, on an average, each of these States 
lost at least 50,000 bales during September. 

Other evidence pointing to lower yield was that in each of these 
States bale weights were turning out lower than last year. The 
reason for this was that the farmer loaded into his cart what 
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laBDBaMaffiaBaHDBaBDBnHDBOBaHniDaaaDaDBnaDaaaaaaHDaaaaiDia, 

BaBDaDBDaaBOBaBaBaBnBnBaBDBaBaaDBDBaBDBDBaaDBDBaBDBDBDB 

laBaBaffiaBOBD BaBD BaBaBDBDaaBnBaBaBaBDBOBDB DBaBD BQB nBnBnBn i 


When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 


BDBnBnBaBnBaBaBDBDBnBDBnBaBDBDBaBDBDBaBDBaBaBaBaBDBaBDfl' 

□BaBDBaBDBaBOBDflgBQBaBaBaBDBDBDBDBDBnBaBDBDBaaciBDBDflDBai 

BDBDBD BnBDBaBaBaBDBaBaBaBDBaBaBaBaBaBO BnBaBDBaBDBaBgBnB' 
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appeared to be the same bulk of seed cotton as last year. However, 
owing to the poor gin out-turn the same quantity of seed cotton did 
not make as heavy a bale as in the previous season. 

Too much rain fell in these States during June, the growing 
period of the plant, and instead of making a tap root lateral roots 
were formed. Lacking the essential tap root, the plant was not able 
to draw moisture from the damper subsoils during the hot weather 
experienced when the plant was forming bolls. The June rains also 
washed away the fertilizers from the plant and caused grass and 
weeds to grow" very profusely. The farmers had to keep the weeds 
down by cultivation, but, in doing so, injured the only roots the 
cotton plant had, namely, the shallow lateral roots. In August 
and September some very hot weather was experienced, and the 
weakly cotton plant was unable to support the growing bolls, 
shed many of them, on produced small bolls and bolls with a small 
percentage of lint. In passing, it may be mentioned that the staple 
also suffered from these same causes practically throughout the 
entire Cotton Belt. 

Mississippi and Tennessee. 

In Memphis the expectations of the usual high-grade long- 
staple cottons from i|- ins. (American standard length) upwards 
were being fully realized, as usual. The m.edium staple, 
between i in. and 13^ ins., were conspicuous by their 
shortage. The longer staples are grown in the river-bottom lands, 
in very rich alluvial soil brought down by the rivers in times 
of flood. These lands being low-lying, and consequently moist, 
produced the long-staple varieties, as always. The medium 
staples, grown in the sandy hill localities or the top lands, suffered 
from the same climatic conditions as existed in the Atlantic States, 
yielding a low ginning out-turn, shorter staple and smaller bolls. 
Cotton expected to give full ins. turned out staple of only Jg- in., 
and i-in. cotton came as low as | in. In fact, in. cotton was 
very scarce indeed, not only in Mississippi but throughout the entire 
Cotton Belt. 

Another point that was noticed was the very neppy condition 
of cotton on the sample tables in Memphis at the beginning of the 
season. The cause of this, as was explained, was due to the 
ginning of the cotton while '' green '' or moist; the moist cotton 
clogs on the saws of the gin and creates the well-known and much- 
disliked ‘' nep.’' Eventually these ' ^ neps'' work off the teeth of the 
saws into the ginned cotton. It is usual to have a little neppy cotton 
at the commencement of the picking season; but this year larger 
quantities have come forward because the cotton was ginned as soon 
as picked. This was necessitated by the fact Iliac so- many seed 
cotton storage huts on plantations were destroyed by the floods in 
the spring of 1927, and have not yet been rebuilt. This quick 
ginning of the cotton not only makes for neppy cotton but the lint 
has no opportunity to absorb any oil from the seed wiiile waiting to 
be ginned—^thus failing to obtain the specially prized rich and 
glossy feel and creamy appearance. It is well known to Memphis 
cotton buyers that seed cotton stored a week or ten days gives a 
better grade and a stronger lint than cotton ginned the same day 
as picked. I heard later that the staple also improved or grew^ in 
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length during storage of seed cotton; several planters and buyers 
corroborated this statement, in spite of the fact that investigations 
into this question by Government officials at experimental stations 
did not prove such a view. 

Texas. 

The chief complaint through<uit Texas was the shortage of 
staple cotton—the usual staple districts were only turning* out |»iii. 
to I-in. cotton instead of i-A-in. and ij*-in. This loss in staple 
was generally attributed to the more general use of the short but 
high-yielding variety of “ Half-and-half '' and to premature 
opening of the bolls during the hot period experienced during 
August and September; especially as after the heav}^ rains in June 
no tap root had been formed. Premature opening also was the 
cause of smaller bolls and lower ginning out-turn. As a rule, 
8o bolls in Texas made i lb, of cotton, but this year it is said that 
it took 100 bolls to gin i lb., and in some districts no bolls. The 
ginning out-turn is low this year in most parts of Texas, as normally 
it only requires 1,500 lbs. of seed cotton to make a bale, whereas this 
year, on a conservative estimate, 1,600 lbs. were needed. Another 
sign of a smaller crop than anticipated in Texas was the weight of 
the bale, which is, on an average, less than last year. Average bale 
weights given tO' me varied between 520 lbs. and 53c lbs., as against 
540 lbs. last year. One gentleman explained that he had always 
noticed that in a high-grade cotton year the bales were always 
lighter, but he had no explanation to give as to the cause. 

South Texas had produced as much cotton as had been 
generally expected, but North and West Texas had proved dis¬ 
appointing, due to the heavy rains in June and droughty con¬ 
ditions in August and September. In Central Texas, especially 
round Waco*, the crop was turning out very well; more so' in the 
nver-bottom lands, where some staple cotton between i in. and 
1 1 ins. was being produced. The grades in Texas were chiefly on 
the high side, averaging between middling and strict middling. 
On the other hand, I heard from one or two reliable sources that 
most of the crop was very uneven-running as regards staple—the 
chief reason given was the frequent replanting necessary. Farmers, 
in most cases, eventually grew their cotton from seed supplied to 
them by the oil-pressing mills, as most of the seed reserved for 
planting had been used up and lost. The price obtained by the 
oil mills for cotton-seed originally intended for crushing was $35 
per ton, whilst for replanting they charged $ 100 per ton ; of course it 
was more remunerative for them to resell it for replanting, instead 
of crushing it. 

The highest price for seed during the picking season this year 
was in the neighbourhood of $40 per ton at Memphis for Mississippi 
seed, which is considered the best as regards oil contents. 

Another reason for uneven staple was that the mills sold the 
farmers larger quantities of Delfos seed where Half-and-half seed 
had previously been grown. The gins, which are set to gin faster 
on Half-and-half seed, cut the longer Delfos staple to' pieces, and 
consequently there are considerable quantities of gin-cut Texas 
cotton this season. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to mention that 
the oil mills made no pretence of supplying pure seed, as when the 
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seed reaches the mill for crushing the different ^^arieties are all 
stored in the same warehouse and bins. 

The crop in the North-Western area of Texas, that is, the 
Souliiern Plains and the Cap Rock territory, was delayed owing to 
frequent replantings. About one-third of the cotton crop was 
planted at the end of April, which was earh^ for this district. Hea\y 
rams in most districts in May caused replanting to be necessary in 
about a third of the area in June. The early-planted cotton ’was 
expected to make an average crop, but hardly any of the late- 
planted crop would make any cotton at all. Boll-worm infestation 
had been very heavy, owing to the wet season, and practically all 
the bolls of the late cotton and half the bolls on the cotton planted in 
May were eaten up by this pest. The cotton was very deceptive in 
appearance, for, owing to the wet season, the plants made luxuriant 
growth; instead of being only two feet high, they were about 


Extracted Hulls Seed Cottont 



“ Snapped ” Cotton G-inned Cotton 


“ Snapped ” Cotton cleaned by Hancock Picker 

Samples supplied by courte^iy of the Murray Company, Dallas. 


3 ft. 6 ins., and even more, and were covered with foliage. The}^ 
looked good robust bushes, but if one took the trouble to go into 
the field very few bolls could be found. This kind of plant was 
christened “ Flapper Cotton,^' for it looked good but had nothing 
on it 1 

I was informed that more Half-and-half cotton was being 
grown in the Lubbock or Cap Rock area than last year; this variety 
is now being put on the market under the name of Western 
Wonder.’^ 
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The cotton m this territory averaged | in. of middling tO' strict 
middling, even though most of the cotton was being '' snapped 
(the whole boll and hull being broken off when picked). Indeed, 
throughout the whole of North and North-West Texas the cotton is 
hardly ever picked, for the farmers liave it snapped all in one 
picking. The gins are well equipped with cleaning machinery, and 
are able to yield a good grade of cotton even from snaps/’ One 
point which ought to be mentioned with regard to* snapped ” 
cotton is that in spite of the excellent cleaning machinery installed 
at the gins, it is impossible to take out the shale or dried membrane 
which lies between the locks of the boll, should the boll and the 
membrane have been crushed during snapping.” Crushing of 
the boll by the picker’s glo-ved hand during snapping is unavoid¬ 
able, and HI snapped ” cotton there must be a certain quantit}?- of 
shale, which will cause trouble with broken ends at the spinning 
mill. So' far it has been impossible to get rid of this shale, even with 
the aid of the modern cleaning machinery installed at the gins, as 
it is so light and is sucked up by the pneumatic suction pipes along 
with the cotton. 

I found that the gins in the Cap Rock were also running too 
quickly and causing gin-cut cotton. The fact is that there are far 
too many gin^ established on the Cap Rock, and, in order to obtain 
custom, the ginnet buys the cotton from; the farmer at from 5 to 10 
points over the market price. In order to reduce his cost of pro¬ 
duction to counterbalance this loss, he runs his gin at a faster speed 
than he should (ginning eight bales an hour instead o£ five) for 
three or four days in the week; on the remaining days he closes 
down to avoid considerable working expenses m the shape of fuel 
and wages. 

The cotton treated by the cleaning machinery at the gins is 
said by some tO' have large quantities of broken staple and motes; 
indeed, when this cotton is pulled and sampled, one can see large 
numbers of short motes flying about the room. In order to prevent 
this fluff being breached into the nose and mouth, some samplers 
in this district wear a special nose-and-mouth mask built on the 
lines of a gas mask. The machinery is evidently toO' harsh on the 
staple and breaks it up. 

As regards sledding in this district this^ season, the plant is 
SO tall that I have iDeen told that it will be almost impossible to 
sled, even after frost. The Lubbock Chamber of Commerce were 
afraid they would not be able to draw enougli pickers into' that 
district in order to gather the crop, because Lubbock and the Cap 
Rock have such a reputation for sledding. The Mexican pickers do 
not go there in great numbers for that reason. Propaganda in 
newspapers, stating tliat the Cap Rock required 11,000 cotton 
pickers, caused an influx O'f this class of labourers, but they came 
too early and farmers were anxious lest they should drift away to 
other parts of the Belt. 

Mr. D. L. Jones, the Superintendent of the Experimental Farm 
at Lubbock, is conducting experiments on the sledding of cotton 
and hollies before and after frost. He sleds the cotton, gathering 
open and unopened bolls, both before and after the killing frost. 
The bolls gathered are placed in a heap, and the heat generated in 
it opens up the unopened bolls in the course of a few days; even 
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Notice to Spinners 
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T he delta & pine land company of Mississippi 
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PAUL PFLIEGER ^ CO. 

Qommission erchants 
60, Beaver Street '• NEW YORK 

Cable Address :-—NEW YORK. 

Members of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Associated Members, Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Members of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
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bolls of the size of a walnut open and make cotton. Mr. Jones is now 
having spinning tests made of these two lots, gathered before and 
after frost. He finds that the hollies gathered before frost jneld a 
much better colour than those gathered after. His experiments are 
not yet complete, but, when he publishes his final results, the\' 
should prove very ititeresting both to. the farmer and the ^pinner. 

Oklahoma. 

I entered Oklahoma from the West, and, from the accounts I 
had heard in Dallas, I expected to see some very poor fields, but I 
was amazed to find field after field with cotton plants 3 to 4 feet 
high, literally covered with large-boiled cotton, open from the top 
of the plant right to the bottom. I had noticed no finer fields any¬ 
where throughout the whole Belt. Each plant seemed to have 20 
t0‘ 25 bolls open, and not a field had been picked. These conditions 
prevailed from well within the Texas border nearly into Oklahoma 
City. 

The merchants and exporters in Oklahoma City agreed that 
there was quite a good crop in the West, but it was much better in 
East, where it had been mostly picked. In the West the farmers 
were waiting for every single boll to open, and then they would go 
right in and snap all the cotton at one picking. Most of the cotton 
out in the West is Half-and-half, approximately |-in. staple, but as 
regards the grade, rain, which fell a few days after my arrival, must 
have caused a great loss to those farmers by lowering it. Fifty 
per cent, of the Oklahoma crop is estimated to be |in. and under, 
and the grades up to the end of October were between middling 
and strict middling. 

In this State the gins are also equipped for dealing with sledded 
and snapped cotton, and practically all the cotton this year has been 
or will be snapped. As in North-West Texas, the plants are taller 
than usual and no sledding is expected to be done this year. 

In the big-crop year of IQ26 a novel use was made of the wheat 
harvester. The blade or cutting knife was taken out and the 
machine was run into the cotton fields to sled the cotton. The 
forked prongs acted as a sled and tore off the open and unopened 
bolls; these fell on the canvas conveyor, which carried them to and 
emptied them into a sack; 2,400lbs. of this mixture of bolls, leaf 
and sticks made a bale 530 lbs. in weight. The cleaning machinery" 
at the gins was able to take out most of the refuse and yield a fair 
grade of cotton at a much cheaper cost than if it had been picked. A 
certain loss of open cotton could not be avofoed, but this loss was 
counterbalanced by the sledding of the hollies which would other¬ 
wise not have been picked at all. 

The ginners in Oklahoma, especially in the Eastern districts, 
buy the cotton from the planter in the seed, as they are too busy 
to run it through the gin separately for each planter on delivery. 
The ginner stores the seed cotton, and is, of course, unable to 
prevent mixture of the different varieties. When he has more time 
he gins this mixture of all kinds of seed cotton, and it can be 
imagined why Oklahoma cotton has not a good reputation among 
Lancashire spinners, for the mixture of staple must be very great. 
I am told that most of the Oklahoma cotton is shipped to Houston 
and Galveston, and exported from these ports under a Texas bill 
of lading, and is often passed as Texas cotton on to the spinner 
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m Europe. I even heard of a case where Oklahoma long-staple 
cotton was shipped to Clarksdale, Aliss., and reshipped from there 
in order to obtain a Clarksdale bill of lading. 

The average staple for Eastern Oklahoma this year is turning 
out about in., and in the West, as previously stated, it is I in.; 
as a rule, in the East T™-in. is obtained; but very little is 

seen this ye^r. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas cotton is, as a rule, a longer-staple cotton than 
Oklahoma, on an average i in. to i-^ ins., but it is usually softer 
or not as strong. This year the staple suffered as elsewhere, and 
came down to j-f in. to i in.; the staple is also very uneven. The 
grades ran about middling, but lower grades were expected towards 
the end of the season, as large quantities of cotton had still to be 
picked even in November. 

Snapping is not practised at all in this Slate, but the custom 
of buying cotton in the seed by ginners obtains alsO' here. The 
mixing of different lots at the gins is another reason why the staple 
is very uneven in the bale. 

The boll-weevil caused some damage and decreased the crop in 
Arkansas, owing to the fact that the farmers had not the money 
to poison their fields. 

One manager of a chain of gins informed me that fully 50 per 
cent, of the cotton they ginned was bought from the farmers as seed 
cotton. On being asked how they stored this seed cotton, he stated 
they kepi it in a warehouse, keeping the cotton grown on the bottom 
lands—the better staple cotton—sejiarate from the cotton grown 
in the hill territories. When informed lliai the staples would become 
mixed, even if he kept the bottom and hill cotton separate, he 
adopted the attitude that it was not to his advantage to keep each 
farmer\s cotton separate; it would only benefit the merchant and 
shipper, who never paid enough for their cotton, 

'' Half-and-half ’’ or “ Western Wonder seed is planted, but 
not to such an extent as in Texas; however, its use is spreading year 
by year and it will inevitably spoil the staple varieties. 

Price and Selling Cotton on Call. 

Tn order to understand what has happened this season as 
regards. calE^-cotton purchases, it is necessary to review the 
events of the 1927-28 cotton season. 

In the 1927-28 cotton season most farmers and small f.O'.b. 
merchants in the country sold their cotton to the larger merchants 
and exporters “ on call.’^ Up to that season this practice had not 
been much in use, but, due to propaganda in newspapers and by 
broadcasting stations last year, most farmers expected to be able to 
sell their cotton simultaneously as soon as the price touched the top. 
In the meantime, as the cotton was marketed and sold on call/' 
no hedges were sold by the merchants on the on-cali " cotton. 
At the same time, spinners and European importers did not buy 
much cotton on call/' and, when they did, they fixed their prices 
quickly. On the issue of the Government Bureau on September 8, 
1927, the market jumped the 2-cent limit, causing the farmers to 
expect still higher prices and to hold off from fixing. Then came the 
issue of the Government price statement and carry-over figure, which 
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caused the market to fall. Fixation of prices by the farmers then 
commenced gradually, and as soon as they did so, the transaction 
between the farmer and the merchant or exporter being complete, 
the latter sold hedges, against the cotton. As is well known, hedge 
selling tends to depress the market, and the market continued to 
decline, point b}.^ point, until the end of January of this year (1928), 
at which time most farmers fixed their prices. Incidentally, it was 
the lowest point touched last season. The farmers and £o.b. 
merchants hastened this movement by sending more cotton— 
cotton they intended holding—on the market when called on for 
margins on their unfixed cotton, as they had not the money to 
put up. 

This year the situation is entirely reversed. The farmers had 
learnt that the sale of cotton ‘ on call ’ at the top was an unattain¬ 
able ideal, and they sold their cotton as soon as it was ginned; m 
fact, the banks forced them to sell it But the spinner, looking for 
a T5,ooo,ooo-ba,le crop, expected the price to fall, and bought more 
cotton than usual on call,'* but this 3mar he did not fix the price 
quickly. In fact, information which T collected from exporters 
showed that in November alioul 75 percent of the cotton sold up 
to November had not then been fixed. This was considered by 
cver3doody as the most bullish factor of the market; the reason being 
that as soon as the spinner fixed his price the exporter in America 
has to hack his hedge, which has a tendency to push up the 
market, esiicciall}^ when the movement of cotton to the market 
begins to fall off, which in itself is the cause of declining hedge 
selling and a strengthening of the tone of the market. In other 
words, when the hedge buying exceeds the hedge selling the price 
goes up. Exporters were anxifuis that spinners should fix their 
prices during the peak of the movement so that hedge buying and 
selling would balance out and steady the price. But as the peak of 
the movement passed with only a very small percentage of the cotton 
sold having been fixed, opinion became more pronounced that the 
fixation that must eventually take place would keep the market up. 
The conditions are exactly the reverse of last year's, when we had 
a graduall}^ declining market. December and January were 
expected to be the months when most of the cotton would be fixed, 
as these were the months when most of the cotton was due to be 
delivered. Of course later on cotton will be sold for later delivery, 
but in any case December and January were especially mentioned, 
as shipments were to be very heavy during these two months. Some 
exporters went as far as to suggest that the cotton spinners of the 
world should fix their prices of cotton sold ‘ * on call'' through some 
organization, such as the International Cotton Federation, while 
the crop movement was taking place. A certain percentage of the 
crop or takings should be fixed each day; the more hedge sales 
being made the more cotton should be fixed. Such orderly fixation 
of cotton prices should enable the cotton spinners to obtain their 
cotton at a cheaper basis than fixing spasmodically throughout the 
year. What is necessar\q they said, is the orderly fixation of cotton 
sold on call." 

The average price for this season's crop is expected to^ be 
approximately 19I to 20 cents by the U.S. shippers, as against 
ig.72 cents for the previous season; but most of these people have 
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not coiibidercd the larger crops of outside growths. The only cotton 
crop which is not expected to yield more than last season's is that 
of China. Estimates of this season's world's cotton crop approxi¬ 
mate 25^000,000 bales, as against 23,133,000 bales for the 1927-28 
season. In any case, to average 20 cents the price will neces¬ 
sarily need to reach and slay for a period in the proximity of 
22 cents. 

Low stocks of raw cotton in Europe, Asia and U.S.A., low 
stocks of cotton goods, probably lower carr3^-over next July, better 
trade conditions and prospects in U.S.A. and Europe were all cited 
as bullish features. Speculators arc also expected to enter the 
futures market as soon as the financial stock market shows signs of 
weakening. The Presidential Election is also now out of the way, 
and a further period of prosperity is expected under the Hoover 
regime. 

Boll-Weevil. 

In October, the month during which I travelled in the Cotton 
Belt, the activities of the boll-weevil were confined to the top crop. 
The pest was well spread out, and it was generally assumed that 
the damage done this year was about as heavy as last year, when 
it had been assessed as per cent 

Boll-wcevils were present in vet}/ large numbers in Louisiana 
early in the season, but the farmers in this State poisoned their 
fields and checked the damage. One heard more complaints in 
Arkansas of boll-weevil damage than anywhere in the Belt, and this 
damage could have been avoided if only all the planters had 
poisoned their fields. 

Texas did not suffer from weevil to the extent that had been 
expected,^ in spite of the ideal boll-weevil weather early in the season. 
Hot, moist weather favours the reproduction of the weevil, and 
large damage was looked for during July and August. The only 
explanation offered why this damage did not take place was that 
the weevil begins to- come out of hibernation during February, 
March and April. As there was so much replanting necessary this 
season, the weevil, during these months, had to subsist on other 
plants, chiefly the cow-pea; having nowhere to lay their eggs—bolls 
were not formed until June and July—the majority of the weevil 
died without leaving any (offspring. Thus the number able to attack 
the cotton bolls later in the season was smaller tiian usual, except 
round Dallas. 

Pink Boll-Worm. 

A menace^ which may in the future prove to be greater than 
the boll-weevil to the cotton crop is that of the pink boll-worm. 
This insect pest has now penetrated intO' the South-West Cotton 
Belt from Old Mexico. In South-West Texas a quarantine zone has 
been created in order to jirevent its progress. The authorities are 
reluctant to give information, and rumours are frequent that the 
present measures for the prevention of the spread of the pink boll- 
worm will not suffice to hold it in check. 

The pink boll-worm causes great losses to the cotton crops of 
Egypt* India and South America. 

One of the measures of control adopted to limit the spread of 
the pink boll-worm from infested districts is the fumigation of all 
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Ciittou and seed shipped fR)iu infected areas. Fann^eition stations 
have been establislied along* the line of the quarantined countiesj but 
1 jieard of one case where even a sample passed through the fumi¬ 
gating proco'^s without killing a pink boll-worm grub, for when the 
iin])Oiltr came to open the sample he was alarmeci to sec the grub 
on top oi die sample. 

AoreaGE L\ I02(j. 

Most people expect the acreage under cotton to increase next 
st‘ason. On the average, planters this season have made more 
monc}' than the}' tlid last year; then again, the gradual rise in price 
IS alw^ays an incentive to increase acreage. During conversation 
with me, several cotton merchants advanced the theory that if the 
average jirice of cotton futures in New York for any season came 
above the average cost of production for the whole Cotton Belt, 
which they ga\'e as i8 cents this year, the acreage in the following 
season vNould increase. The usual propaganda against an increase 
of cotton acreage is sure to be circulated again, but the farmer 
does not take an}^ notice of it, for he has to grow cotton for his 
cash crop. It must be borne in mind that farmers generally are 
individualistically inclined, as the very nature of their occupation 
makes them so, and therefore they are against co-operative action of 
this kind. Prices for corn are not good, so that cotton promises 
larger returns than this crop. Furthermore, bankers would rather 
lend money for growing cotton than corn. 

Manc/zesfer, 15/// Novemher, 1928. 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. F. B. Keech Cf Co., New York, in their market letter of 
the 27th December, state that their cotton crop traveller writes from 
Austin, Texas, as follows: — 

If the w^eather should continue as it has been for the first half 
of December, I doubt that Texas can make a fail ^,C)00,oco baley 
it is my opinion that the crop has been so nearly estimated that it 
is useless to make any further guesses as to what the final ginnings 
will be. 

Too much rain has fallen over the extreme South, preventing 
the farmer from ploughing the ground, and, while it is good to have 
the subsoil tboroughl}^ wet, the grouncl needs to he turned, 
following which they should have some rain, so as to be ready 
for planting early next spring. During the last several seasons 
the Soiiiliern, or Corpus Christi, section has not had enough rain 
for the cotton to grow and not suffer from drought, and it now 
looks far more favourable for the next crop in that section. 


Messrs. Ralli Brothers issue the following report on the American 
cotton situation, under date 27th December last: — 

The last report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, issued 
on the 8th December, estimated the production at 14,373,000 bales. 
If we add to this the figures of the Lower California crop, we expect 

E 
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the iinal yield to total about 14,400,000 bales. The latest ginning: 
figure of 13,148,000 bales up to the 12th December aflords no 
grounds for doubting that the above Government estimate will be 

reached. 

On the foregoing basis the statistical position now appears to 
us as follows (in thousands running bales, ex iinters): — 


Gross carryover 
Prospective yield 
Total supplies 
Estimated consumption 
Gross surplus 
Needed for carryover 
(3 months’ consumption) 
Estimated net surplus 


5,000 vs 

14,400 

-19,400 

15,300 

-4,100 

3,800 


300 


1927/28 7,700 
12,800 


20.500 

15.500 


5.000 

3,900 


1,100 


The above figures show an appreciable increase m the supplies 
as compared with the anticipations prevalent about two months ago. 
Thp trade improvement has, however, made further progress since 
then (especially in the United States, France and Belgium) and 
this has enabled us to increase our forecast of the season’s consump¬ 
tion. Conditions are distinctly healthier in the textile industry and 
prospects point to the maintenance,, if not the further expansion, of 
consumption at the present high rate. 


WEEKLY COTTON EXPORTS FROM U.S.A. 


WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1928. 


—- Exports-, .-Total 



Great 


Japan, China, This 

This week 


Britain 

France 

Continent 

Mexico 

week 

last year 

New Orleans .. 

24,359 

7,001 

16,403 

10,913 

58,675 

17,285 

Galveston 

29,101 

20,345 

54,760 

14,193 

118,399 

110,742 

Mobile 

17,679 


1,635 


19,314 

7,516 

Savannah 

6,015 

- 

703 


6,718 

14,274 

Charleston 



2,151 


2,151 

3,900 

Wilmington .. 

— 


—, 


— 

4,400 

Norfolk 

2,565 


1,115 


3,680 

6,240 

Baltimore 

- 



- 

— 

100 

New York 

HI 

H70 

3,170 


4,121 

1,049 

Boston 

83 

— 

— 

- 

83 

100 

Texas City .. 

2,951 

793 

3,511 

2,311 

9,566 

4,722 

Los Angeles .. 

352 

2,452 

5,300 

4,275 

12,379 

6,179 

Houston 

2,505 

5,964 

34,663 

19,195 

62,327 

53.730 

Lake Charles.. 

““ 


330 


330 

*■ ■" 

Total 

85,690 

37,425 

124,541 

50,887 

297,743 

229,261 

Last week 

87,720 

36,640 

90,265 

44,768 

259,393 


Since Aug 1 . > 

1,007,209 

467,556 

2,076,247 

863.756 

4,414,947 


Last year 

,■>26,810 

527,583 

2,007,636 

577.941 

3,639,970 


Year before .. 

1,307,436 

580,004 

2,406,111 

713,345 

5,660,896 
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EXCESSIVE MOISTURE IN AMERICAN COTTON. 


Recently spinners of American cotton in England have com¬ 
plained bitterly of an unusual amount of moisture in shipments 
of American cotton, especially m Boweds, which was causing 
inconvenience and difficulty in working and subjecting many of 
them to financial loss. Representations on the matter, with a view 
to securing redress of the grievance, have been made by the 
English Federation to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, and to other quarters. 

According to the Textile 'Worlds there is a movement in the 
cotton trade in U.S.A. to request the United States, Government to 
issue the monthly cotton crop estimates on Saturdaji^s only. The 
feeling is that by so doing it would give the trade more time to 
digest the report and would minimize fluctuations in the market 
immediately after. 

If the United States Government should adopt this suggestion, 
it would mean that the European cotton exchanges would receive 
these reports at 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, when these 
exchanges are normally closed, as on the occasion of the last crop 
report on December 8. 

The Garside Cotton Service, Boston, has issued an estimate 
showing an increase of 1,000,000 acres over last year’s acreage in 
the U.S. Cotton Belt. 

—STANDARD MARINE=^ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office: Manchester Office; 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 13, ST. ANN STREET 

HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: \Vm. Howarth. 

Vice-President: H.E. xYhaied Abdel Wahab Bey. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE : 

H.E, Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administra¬ 
tion. 

Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Ro^ml Agricultural Society. 
Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural 
Syndicate. 

Constantin J. Chorenii, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

England: 

William How^arth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association, 6, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 
Lt.-Col N. Seddon-Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Earn worth, 
do. do. W. ]\father & Co-. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do'. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 
Germany: Direktor A. W. Sduitte, Crefelder Baiimwollspinnerei, 
A.G., Crefeld. 

Italy: Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, \Ta Gcsu 7 Milan. 

General Director of: 

Cotonificio cli Chiavenna & Lavcno, 

Cotonificio* di Rovereto. 

Czechoslovakia: Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Ober- 
leutensdorf. 

Officially appointed substitutes : — 

England: 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 

Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co-. Ltd,, Manchester, 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton. 

Frame: Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: Dr. Silvio Sold ini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Switzerland: Caspar Jenn3^ Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., 

Ziegelbrlicke, Glarus. 
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The Cotton Development of Upper 

Egypt. 


The cotton cultivation of Upper Egypt has gained during the 
last five years ver\^ considerable impetus through the Ending of 
high yielding Ashmouiii types of cotton. On the very up-to-date 
plantation of Biishra Hanna, which the delegates" of the 1927 
Cairo Cotton Congress visited, yields as high as i,ioo lbs. Imt are 
obtained, and now we have the assurance of the Cairo Cotton Re¬ 
search Board that they have successfully grown Giza 7 variety witii 
a Aueld of 650 lbs. south of Assiut. All that section was until 
recently regarded outside the cotton-growing area, and now comes 
the news that an excellent long-staple cotton, very little inferior to 
the Domains staple cotton, has been grown there in several places; 
the fibre gave 34 mm. halo length, 36 mm. staple pull, and the 
yield was m all these trial fields as high as the best J\shmouni in 
the surrounding area. 

Of this variety we shall have m Egypt this year 500 feddans, 
next year 5,000, and 111 IQ31 50,000 feddans, and w^hen the limita¬ 
tion of the Cotton Acreage Act has expired we are bound to see 
a huge increase in the supply of very high-class cotton through the 
enormous opening-up which has taken place in Upper Egyyt, and 
it must be recalled that there the pink boll-worm does not flourish, 
at least not south of Beni-Souef; that there is a longer ripening 
season; that overwatering is more difficult in Upper Egypt than in 
the Delta, etc. 

The land that has in recent years come under cultivation in 
Upper Egypt belongs to people who have never grown cotton, and 
consequently these farmers may grow one-third of their total 
acreage under cotton, in accordance with the restriction law. 

What is going to be the result of this opening-up of additional 
lands for the growing of fine cottons at a reasonably low^ price 
through the high yield ? That is a question to which many answers 
will suggest themselves. Seeing that the yield of a 34 mm. cotton 
in Upper Egypt is 600 lbs. on an average, whilst in the Mississippi 
Delta it is not more than 300 lbs. on an average for an inferior fibre, 
there can be only one result, and that is that Egypt will ver\^ shortly 
vanquish the long-staple production of U.S.A., and meanwhile, 
gradually reduce the staple premium of the best long-staple cottons 
of U.S.A. Tyre manufacturers last year came back to Egypt to 
buy the bulk of their supplies of raw cotton, and the}'^ have expressed 
the opinion that tlie\-" will do so again in the future. 

ArtsO S. Pearse. 


SOME RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE COTTON 
RESEARCH BOARD OF EGYPT. 


In the course of my short stay at Cairo I took the advantage of 
posting myself up as regards the work carried on with several 
cotton varieties, and in conversation with Dr. W, L. Balls, F.R.S., 
Dr. Templeton and Mr. C. PI. Brown, B.Sc., who are at the head of 
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this energetic work of research, I learnt the following interesting- 
particulars : — 

Out of a number of new varieties the Botanical Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture is concentrating on three extremely 
promising strains, \ iz : Giza 7, Giza 3 and Sakha 4. These new 
varieties have been tested on the 14 checker plots (small experiment 
stations) which the Section arranges all along from the northern 
part of the Delta to Upper Egypt, south of the Assiiit, covering 
600 miles of latitude. 

The halo lengths of these cottons are: — 

Giza 3 32 mm. ] as compared 

Giza 7 34 mm., in Upper Egypt [ with ordinary Uppers 

35 mm., in the Delta ) of 29 mm. 

Sakha 4 38 mm,, as compared with Domains Sakel 36 mm. 

It must be noted that halo length does not correspond to staple 
length, the latter being on an average 2 mm. longer. 

Whilst until quite recently Upper Egypt was. not considered 
suitable for long-staple cottons, the experiments undertaken b}^ the 
Botanical Section have proved conclusively that these new strains, 
at all events, give excellent yields in Upper Egypt, even in tlie 
extreme south. It may, therefore, be claimed that we are wit¬ 
nessing an evolution in Egyptian cotton growing which was never 
deemed feasible, and that, at all events, Giza 7 will be grown at 
a cost that will be equal to Uppers and, consequent^, if the spinner 
and producer are able tO' split the difference, we shall have a con¬ 
dition such as it was repeatedly stressed in the International Cotton 
Congress at Cairo in IQ 12 and at the last year’s Zurich Conference 
of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. As regards the quality 
of Giza 7, it should be stated tliat the Government grader has even 
put it as being above 310, when grown in especially suitable 
localities, and generally it seems to be a cotton something like the 
old Joanovitch. Besides the high yield per acre (50 per cent, to 
2'5 per cent, higher than Sakel) it has a high ginning outturn. 

In 1929 there will be 500 feddans grown of this cotton, and by 
means of intensive use ol every seed it is expected that by 1930* 
5,000 feddans will be grown. 

Giza No. 3 is a substitute for Pillion. 

Sakha No. 4 is a Super-Sakel, but it is a better yielder and has. 
the great advantage of being wilt resisting. Of this new strain 
there will be grown in IQ2Q 200 feddans. 

The spinning tests which have so far been made have given 
uniformly satisfactory results. 

In the course of our conversation it was pointed out to me that 
hardly any of the highest grade crops of Egypt are now sold to- 
England. The Continent of Europe, particularly France and 
Switzerland, evidently find it to their advantage to pay premiums 
of 15 dollars over contract prices and obtain the very best grades, 
which the country produces. 

I was asked whether the cost of combing is lower than the above 
price, as it was thought that some mills might be using these cottons 
without combing them. I was not able to answer this question, but 
perhaps some cotton men will be able to throw light on the subject. 

The future of Maarad is still uncertain an account of the dislike”- 
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Egyptian Produce 
Tfading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha el P'alaki 

(P.O.B. 160») 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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of the market^for it. ^ While bigii-A'ielding cottons such a-. Alaarad 
must eventuaH}-’ displace low-yielder- -uch as Sake], there seems tc* 
be a probability that Gaza 7, with its eminently likeable staple, will 
eventually hold the field.^ Giza 7 iS strangely er ough ai its best 
in the extreme north and in the extreme south.’ 

I was also shown the statistic-:^ obtainefl in tliis Section for the 
composition of the seed used for sowing over all Egypt during the 
past two years, and for the coming season, with regard to its content 
of '' Off-lypeseed/’ and “ Hindi.” The Seed Control Law has had 
an astonishing efl'ect in pruning away rubbmhy seed and so improv¬ 
ing the Sake! crop from \ear to ^^'ear. It should be noted that the 
effect of the data, which I was shown tor the sowings now being 
made, will not reach the spinners for another year or so. The 
improvement of the bulk of Uppers is less marked, owing to admini¬ 
stration difficulties which liave, howe\ er, recently been tracked to 
their source, and action taken. 

This Seed Control Law provide- machinery whereby the 
sowing of any variety deemed unsuitable or dangerous to the 
country’s reputation can be completely prohibited. Action of this 
kind is being contemplated for the future in respect to certain 
inferior varieties, especially such as are easily susceptible of mixture 
with better ones. The reconstruction of the x\dvisory Cotton 
Research Board proper, now being undertaken, will provide means 
for full and careful dictission by all parties interested, before such 
bold interference is ventured. The fact that some mixing of 
varieties at the gin does still take place is self-evident from the seed 
control data. 

Much knowledge has recently been gathered as to* the cause, 
amount and time of natural crossing, and practical steps to prevent 
the contamination of varieties thereby are being taken. The 
existing arrangements for seed renewal are working very well, and 
an extension of them to other varieties is contemplated. The seed 
control can onl}^ prune away rubbish from the bulk, which must 
itself be continually renewed from a strictly pure nucleus stock. B\’ 
such means it is intended to secure permanence for any variety 
cultivated. 

Arko S. Pearse. 

Cairo, 4/// January, IQ20. 


Mixing of Different Varieties of 
Cotton in Egypt. 


In consequence of the strong remonstrances made by the cotton 
spinners at the International Cotton Congress at Cairo in IQ27 and 
again at the Zurich Conference last year by the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee, the Egyptian Government has promulgated a 
law forbidding the_ mixing of different varieties of cotton at the 
ports. The following letter has been received by Mr. William 
Howartli, President of the Joint Eg\^ptian Cotton Committee, from 
Air. Alfred Reinhart, Alexandria, on this question : — 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP ESTIMATE. 


Dt^taiis of the second Egy[Jtian Government estimate of tiie 
Egyptian cotton crop, and comparisons with the previous estimate 
and with the final estimate tor 1927-2S, are as follows: — 


Sakeliandis . . 
Other varieties 


Toted 


Crop 


1928-20 
Dec o 
Second 
Estimate 
2,342/213 
4,833,030 

7,193,843 


1028-20 
Oct, 1 
First 
Estimate 
2,337,680 
4,331,486 

6,889,172 


1027-28 

Ihnal 

Estimate 

2,320,332 

3.321,167 


6.04 i.499 


6,096.822 


Vheld per leddan 4-14 can tars. 

I'nr the year 1926-7 the crop was 8,6:>4,S5l cantars 
\ eantar is equivalent to 90 03 lbs , and a feddan to 1,(13S acres 


Acreage Law. 

On the 5th inst. the Egyptian Government published the 
following communique: — 

The Minister of Agriculture infornis growers 1liat the law 
reducing the acreage to he planted under cotton to one-third of the 
total was enacted for three years to expire in tQ 2 Q, and that the 
Ministry has_ no intentioii of repealing this law, which will remain 
in force despite rumours circulated to the contrar}* 
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THE UNITED 


STATES. 


(Equivalent 500-pound Baleh) 


Mouth 

1920-21 

921 -22 

1922-23 

L923-24 

924-23 

1923-2(5 

1026-27 

1927-281928 

-29 

Aupc 

. 26,682 

20,203 

16,707 

17,819 

I 1,268 

17,863 

17,162 

22,443 

18, 

394 

Sept 

. 19,581 

13,896 

13,209 

15.740 

13,327 

17,939 

22,884 

19,639 

16. 

138 

Oct 

. 12,867 

10,891 

13,476 

20,846 

13,979 

17,320 

20,812 

19,343 

19, 

392 

Nov. 

, 10,236 

22,291 

20,439 

19.88(5 

19,129 

12,339 

16,393 

20,436 



Det 

. 7,219 

20,779 

21,:U4 

18.083 

16,491 

16,002 

17,013 

18,384 



J " 

. 7,180 

20,777 

23,947 

23,443 

18,662 

18,313 

17,365 

20,064 



Feb 

3,600 

19,908 

23.923 

23,040 

17,698 

19,203 

17,250 

20,433 



Mardi . 

. 9,703 

2(J,390 

27,4l(» 

20,998 

17,963 

21,770 

21.773 

17,018 



\prii 

. 12,19S 

1(5,748 

27,143 

21,108 

16,332 

18,197 

19,327 

16,448 



Ma>’ . 

. 14,763 

17,233 

29,163 

13,846 

1(>,89:1 

17,043 

22,013 

14,923 



J une 

. 13,446 

17,203 

22,498 

13,894 

17,824 

15,092 

26,069 

13,949 



July . 

. 13,717 

13.929 

1 7,070 

12,892 

17,863 

14,391 

21,354 

13,451 



Total 

ir>7,]96 2l8,33(t 

2 

223,651 ^ 

197,833 

20(5,126: 

239,617 

216,753 


- 


RUSSIA BUYS EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


According to information received in Manchester, it is under¬ 
stood that the Russian Central Cotton Committee has purchased 
3 8,000 cantars of Egyptian cotton from the Egyptian Government's 
sfoTk in Alexandria. 
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TelegrapJdc Address; 

A ug A /(§ t andria 


Codes 

Betiileps • Meyer's AUarJtc, 



P. AUGUSTINO £5’ CO. 


Cottofi Brokers : : Stocky Brokc'rs 

Associate Members of the Luerpool Cottoa Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 


Cables: Kupperus-Alexandria 

H. KUPPER 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Cotton Merchant 

Central Buying Agency and Ginning Factory at 
Zifta (GHARBIEH) 

Correspondents in all Textile Centres 

Speciality: “FUTURES” Cable Abdress : “NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members or the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members or the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Assoclation, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

is* for our bmUd dealing miih “ The EgypHan Cotton Market ” 


Correspondence invtted 
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C. M. SALVAGO CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton (Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 : : : Telegrams: “SALVAGO" 

AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

MEHALLA-KEBIR. TANTAH & KAFR-EL-ZAYAT 

Upper Egypt: 

MINIEH & BENI-SOUEF 

SUB-AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

SHEBIN^EL-KOM, KAFR--EL-SHEIICH, TEH-EL-BAROUD & BARRAGE 

Upper Egypt: 

•FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN. DEIROUT, BIBEH, ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH 
MELLAWI, BENI-MAZAR, SAMALLOUT, ABOUTIG, SOHAG 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.’* 

CAPITAL; L.E. 672.000 RESERVES; L.E. 270.000 ‘ 


Board of Directors; 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director, 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman. 

B. DELLAPORTA, Manager. H. E. FINNEY, Sub-Manager. 

HENRY CLARK, Manager. R. E. WILLIAMS. 


-Glnttlng Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Cle., Rotterdam, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- James Heye, G.m.b.H., Bremen, Ger- 
deipbia, U.S.A. many. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kuse!, Leipzig, Saxony. 

dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabnshikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan, 
mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabnshiki Kaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Walter Kisske, Winterthur, Switzerland. bay, India. 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. 


Biiyin^ Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 
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Market Reports. 


Messrs. Reinhart £f Co., Alexandria, in their market letter dated 
4lh January, 1929, state: — 

During' the few working days since Christmas, the market has 
been very quiet. A certain weakness in Sakeilaridis may be notified 
owing to important January tenders amounting so far to 27,250 
cantars. This quantity was, however, received by one firm who is 
said to be prepared to recen^e much larger amounts. The tenders 
were effected by about thirty different concerns in small quantities. 
This,is considered to be a weak effort by bears to counteract bull 
manipulation. 

The Egyptian Government have this w^eek sold to the Russian 
Government 4,000 bales of Sakeilaridis out of their stock. 

Our Government have further promulgated the law restricting 
the area under cotton to one-third of the arable land during the 
3mar 1929. It is, however, likely that certain exceptions will be 
granted to farmers as was done last ^mar. 

Exports of Sakeilaridis since September i, 1928, to December 
29, 1928, amount to 134,778 bales against 134,737 bales during the 
same period a year ago. Shipments of this growth therefore are 
slightly ahead of last year’s figure, in spite of the comparatively 
high price and small crop of the present season. Shipments of other 
growths are considerably larger, the total of all varieties amounting 
to 3,067,583 cantars in 1928, against 2,350,125 cantars in 1927 
during the first four months of the season. 

Spot sales at Minet el Bassal average about 3,500 bales daihv 
There is, however, little demand from spinners at the moment and 
the tendency lemams uncertain. 


Messrs. P. Augnstino & Co.^ Alexandria, report under date 3rd 
J anuary as under: — 

Prices remained fairly steady up to the 2gth December, the last 
business day of 1928, m spite of a fair amount of bull liquidation 
prior to the close of the 3^ear, there being a sufficient volume of trade 
buying to absorb all cotton offered for sale. Contrary, however, to 
expectations, the beginning of the new 3^ear has not bsen of a satis¬ 
factory nature to those who expected with its coming a revival of 
business and higher prices. Both ^-esterday and to-day there has 
been a scarcity of buyers, and some people, who have been up till 
now in favour of higher prices, seem to be hesitating. 

Last night’s decline in the New York market contributed to the 
discouragement and bull liquidation continued to-da^v The first 
January tender of 27,750 cantars, which has been issued to-day, 
renders the position of bulls less eas^v The tender, however, has 
been promptly stopped by the leaders of the bull movement, who 
also continued to bu^^ moderate lines. 
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lliis made a good impression on the market and encouraged 
sriiiie bulls who were wavering to hold on to their positions, and 
Olliers who had previously liquidated seem to he again in favoui of 

inlying. 

It IS rumoured tliat the Egyptian Go\ernmeut has ^old to Russia 
4,000 bales. 

On the whole Sak(‘ls continue to be in a strong position. Nearly 
everybody is agreed that the Sakel crop will not exceed 2'} million 
cantars and it is believed that cultivators in Lower Egypt have very 
little coiton left in their hands, hardh^ ^ @ ^ % of the lower Egypt 
total production. Arrivals from Lower Egypt will cease much 
sooner than in normal seasons. 


IGie Alexandria Commercial Co.^ fS.d.) in their weekly report, 
dated 3rd Januar^q state : — 

SaIvELS : The market this week has not shown the firmness to 
which we have become accustomed recently. After an undecided 
beginning, the market reacted sensibly on some long liquidation, 
induced by the decline in New York and the depressing effect of 
heav}^ tenders against January on the first delivery dale. 

It is reported that the whole of this fust tender is being taken up 
by one export house, but as it is expected that similarly heavy 
quantities will be tendered on the tw^o remaining January delivery 
dates, there is much speculation as to what will become of these 
tenders if the export house in question decides not to receive them. 

The demand from spinners has again been extremely poor, and 
the latest reports received from textile centres are unanimous in 
condemning the present Iiigh levels as unreasonable and in 
expecting that Sakel will be taken in continually diminishing 
quantities during the tialance of the season if these levels are upheld. 

Spot : During the past week the market at Minet el Bassal has 
been open only four days, due to holidays, but a rather better 
business has been done. Sales amount to about 14,300 bales, of 
which we estimate Ldoo bales Sakellaridis, 7,700 bales Ashmouni 
and Zagora, 600 bales Pillion and 400 bales otJier varieties. 

Up~COUNTRY : The movement of cotton is growing smaller, but 
stocks in the factories are still fairly large. It now looks as if the 
crop is likely to l3e slightly larger than the figure we anticipated 
and will, in all probability, reach about 7.I to Y'\ million cantars, of 
w^hich about 2 h million cantars Sakel. 


Messrs. G. D, Economou ti Co., Alexandria, in their weekly 
report dated 3rd Januar}^ write as follows: — 

As regards Ashmouni, values in themselves are low enough not 
to leave any big margin for a further drop. As far as concerns 
Sakel, when the prices of this growth are considered in relation to 
Ashmouni and other varieties they certainly appear a little 
exaggerated, but sight must not be lost of the special situation of 
Sake!, nor of the fact that this growth is being manipulated by a 
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powerful firm, winch certainly will not easily abandon their policy. 
In this connection, we may say that to-day's tenders (first January 
tender) amounted to 27,750 cantars, the whole being taken up by 
the firm in question. 

During the last few days spinners ha\e clispla^^ed a certain 
amount of interest, particularly m Sakel, and if J after the fall at 
the end of the week, prices become stabilized we think that this 
interest will increase, as, whatever may be said on the subject, 
spinners need a certain quantity of Sakel, supplies of which are not 
abundant this year, and w^e consider that present prices cannot he 
looked upon as prohibitive. 


Messrs. J. G. Joannidcs & Co , Alexandria, write in their weekly 
report, under date 8th January, as follow’s; — 

Sudan : The Sudan Government has published its second 
estimate of the Sake! crop, vdiich is put at 584,000 cantars raised 
from 211,000 feddans. Tins is slightly better than first 
estimate (572,000'!, but from information received hv us rhe final 
crop will turn out even larger, and may attain 650,000 cantars. 
We are still without any information of the quality and staple of the 
first arrivals. Picking is now general all over the country. 

The first auctions in Tokar will take place on the 3rd Februar3C 


J. G. JOANNIDES CO. 

Cotton ^Merchants 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 


With Buying Agency and Ginning 
Factory at TANTAH (Garbieh). 


TRADE 



MARK 


Associate Member Liverpool Cotton Association. 

Represented in all Spinning Centres of EUROPE^ GREAT 
BRITAIN, and U.S.A. 

Cable Address NANNIS,” ALEXANDRIA, 


ESTABLISHED 1863 . 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 



East Indian Cotton. 


THIRD GOVERNMENT COTTON FORECAST, 1928-29. 


This forecast is based upon reports furnished by the under¬ 
mentioned provinces and states, which practically comprise the 
entire cotton area of India. It deals with both early and late 
varieties of cotton and relates generally to conditions up to the 
beginning of December, 1928. 

The total area sown amounts to 24,992,000 acres, as against 
23,182,000 acres (revised) at this date last year, or an increase of 
8 per cent. The total estimated yield is 5,996,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
each, as compared with 5,486,000 bales (revised) at the correspond¬ 
ing date last year, or an increase of 9 per cent. 

Weather conditions, on the whole, have not been quite fa\'our- 
able. The present condition and prospects of the crop appear to 
be fairly good. 

The detailed figures for the provinces and states are shown 
below (the figures for the previous years are given m tlie appended 
statement): — 


Provinces and States 
Bombay* - . 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras* . - 

Punjab* 

United Provinces* 

Burma 

Bengal* 

Bihar and Orissa , 

Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 

North-West Frontier Province . 


Area 

Outturn 

Yield 


Bales 

per acre 

Acres 

400 lbs. each 

ousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs 

7,033 

1,750 

100 

4,930 

1,254 

102 

1,975 

406 

82 

2,734 

568 

83 

708 

254 

144 

329 

62 

75 

78 

21 

108 

77 

14 

73 

44 

17 

155 

44 

21 

191 

16 

4 

100 


* Including Indian States. 
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Provinces and States 

Area 

Outtarii 

Yielc 



Bales 

per ac 


Acrcb 

400 lbs. each 



thousands, 

ahousands 

ibs 

Delhi 

•> 

1 

200 

Hyderabad 

3.shr> 

l»34 


Central India 


26^ 

82 

Baroda 

7 82 

149 

71) 

Gwalior 

oS:i 

99 

68 

Rajputana 

462 

1:10 

11:1 

Mysore 

7r> 

24 

128 

Total 

24.992 

5,996 

96 


On the basis of these hgures the average outturn per acre of the 
present crop for All India works out to 96 lbs., as against 95 lbs. 
last year. 

A statement showing the present estimates of area and yield 
according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton, as com¬ 
pared with those of the preceding year, is given below: — 


Acres (Thousands) Bales (Thousands) 
Descriptions of Cotton f -^ ^-- 



1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Oomras— 

Rhandesh 

1,345 

1,450 

306 

298 

Central India 

1,898 

*1,883 

367 

3S6 

Barsi and Xagart .. \ 
Hyderabad Gaorani / 

3,869 

3,844 

923 

832 

Berar .. 

3,380 

3,344 

874 

mi) 

Central Provinces 

1,550 

1,526 

380 

392 

Total .. 

12,042 

*12,047 

2,850 

2,708 

Dholleras .. 

2,839 

2,212 

781 

608 

Bengal-Sind— 

United Provinces 

708 

657 

254 

204 

Rajputana 

506 

*464 

151 

*118 

Sind-Punjab -. 

2,100 

1,551 

491 

445 

Others 

83 

83 

16 

16 

Total .. 

3,397 

^2,755 

912 

*783 

American— 

Punjab 

919 

772 

167 

237 

Sind .. 

24 

16 

5 

3 

Total 

943 

788 

172 

240 

Broach .. 

1,134 

1,184 

276 

265 

Coompta-Dharwars 

1,610 

1,54(J 

351 

330 

Westerns and Northerns 

1,539 

1,276 

265 

206 

Cocanadas 

226 

190 

41 

35 

Tinueveliies 

366 

327 

98 

90 

Salems . . 

153 

141 

29 

26 

Cambodias 

273 

207 

120 

89 

Comiilas, Burmas and 

other sorts 

470 

515 

101 

106 

Grand Total 

24,992 

*23,182 

5,996 

^5,486 


* Revised. ^ 

f Includes the whole of cotton grown m the non-Government areas-of Hyderabad. 
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INDIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN MILLS IN INDIA. 


DURING THE MON'IH OF OCTOBER, ig-S. 

(In Bales of 400 lbs.) 

Issued /n’ the Indian Central Cotton Committee and based on Returns made under 
the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 

Consumption Consumption Consumption Consumption 



during 

during the 

since 

during the 


October, 

correspond¬ 

September 1 

correspond¬ 


1928 

ing month 

1928 

ing period 

B«jmbay Island 

29,625 

last year 
53,292 

30,921 

last year 
107,107 

Ahmedabad 

26,814 

22,850 

50,923 

46,688 

Bombay Presidency 

71,877 

89,178 

309,154 

181,014 

Madras Presidenc^^ 

15,776 

15,552 

30,325 

30,153 

United Provinces . 

14,444 

13,006 

28,507 

29,529 

Central Provinces and 

Berar 

9,969 

9,287 

19,318 

17,879 

Bengal 

5,906 

6,742 

10,759 

14,190 

Punjab and Delhi 

5,187 

3,593 

9.291 

7.471 

P(\st of British India 

1,725 

963 

3,257 

1,920 

Total tor British India 

124,884 

137,981 

210,611 

282,156 

Hyderabad 

1,401 

1,098 

2,822 

2,246 

iMysore 

5,503 

3,368 

7,062 

6,597 

Baroda 

4,155 

3,709 

7,956 

7,341 

(jwalior 

3,089 

1,931 

5,906 

4,091 

Indore 

6,305 

5,085 

11,653 

10,858 

Total. 

18,453 

15,191 

35,399 

33,133 

Other Indian States (cal- 





ciliated from varn pro- 

dnetion) . . 

Not recei\ed 

4,278 

4,293 

8,886 

Total . . 

143,337 

157,450 

250,303 

322,175 


EAST INDIAN COTTON ESTIMATES. 


(In Thousands). 

]\Ies^rs. Ralli Broihers^ under date 27tli December, issue the 
following forecast of the East Indian Cotton crop : — 


Season * September/August 11)28-29 


(bales ot 400 lbs ) 

Pres¬ 

Pre¬ 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

ECEIPTS: 

ent 

vious 

Final 

Final 

Final 

Oomras .. 

3,0 r,o 

3,250 

2,760 

2,321 

2,372 

Dhollerah 

450 

425 

400 

328 

432 

Bengal/Sind 

1,150 

1,300 

1,050 

884 

1,205 

American Surats 

525 

650 

400 

472 

607 

Brodch/Surti 

Comptah/Dharwa r 

440 

450 

400 

386 

426 

300 

300 

225 

188 

274 

Western/Northern 

340 

300 

250 

190 

316 

Cocana'da 

40 

40 

45 

52 

01 

Tinneviclly 

220 

200 

200 

183 

185 

Cambodi^a 

130 

125 

120 

98 

135 

Comilla chyles 

35 

35 

40 

46 

48 

Rangoon ,ancl sundries 

70 

75 

70 

70 

70 

Total (including the Opening 
Balance in India) 

6,750 

7,150 

5,960 

5,218 

6.131 

Handlooms/etc. 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

i 

' A 

7,500 

7.900 

6,710 

5,968 

6,881 
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Season • September/August 1928-29 


(bales of 400 lbs.) 

Pies- 

Pro- 

1927-2S 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Supplies from India : 

ent 

vious 

Pina 5 

Final 

Final 

Of which Opening Balance in 

India 

950 

950 

340 

398 

311 

Yield : 

Our Estimate 

6,550 

6,950 

6,370 

5,570 

6,570 

Government's 

5,996 

5,871 

4,973 

6,OSS 

Acreage : Estimate of Final .. 

24,992 

26,000 

25,5^ 10 

27,960 

Distribution : 

Europe, etc 

1,750 

1,750 

1,531 

963 

1,205 

Japan and China 

2,200 

2,200 

1,654 

1,845 

2,511 

Indian Mills 

2,100 

2,100 

1,825 

2,070 

2,017 

Handlooms, etc 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

Total takings 

6,800 

6,800 

5,760 

5,628 

6,483 

Supplies, as above 

7,500 

7,9f 

6,710 

5,968 

6,881 

Closing Surplus in India 

700 

1,100 

950 

340 

398 

Estimated World Supplies 
(Visible and invisible) at the 
season's opening 

2 

,550 

1,700 

2,350 

2,350 


I\IiLL Consumptions (Aug./July) 
as per the Internationa] Cotton 
Federation ; 


Europe, etc. 

Japan, China, etc. 

Indian Mills 

1,110 

1,573 

1,840 

966 

2.043 

2,188 

1,261 

2,296 

2,015 

Actual Bales ; 

Excluding Indian Handlooms, etc. 

Add for Handlooms and weight 
basis 

Sundry consumptions and losses 

4,523 

825 

150 

5,197 

825 

150 

5,572 

825 

ISO 

Total Consumption in bales of 

400 ibs. 

5,49S 

6,172 

6,577 

Consumption, E. Indian — per 
cent, of American 

35 4 

38'5 

47-0 


Basing ourselves on the above figures, we make the outlook for 
the statistical position at present as follows (in thousands): — 


Gross world carrA’-over 
Estimated yield 
Total supplies 
Estimated consumption 
Gross surplus 
Needed for carry-over 
(4 months' consumption) 
Estimated net surplus 


2.550 

6.550 


vb. 1927/28 1,700 
6,370 

9,100 „ — 8,070 

6,800 ,, 5,498 


2,300 

-2,572 

2,250 

1,841 

50 

731 


The unreasonable weather which prevailed in the latter part of 
the season, and which affected mostly the Oomra, Bengal and 
x\meiican Surat crops, has caused us to reduce somewhat our esti¬ 
mates for these crops. 
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High qualities of these styles are becoming scarce and are likely 
to command good premiums in view o-f the scarcity of low grade 
Americans in this season's supplies. 

The demand for silky Bengals is now developing, and both the 
Indian Mills and the Far East appear eager to secure the remaining 
stocks. This crop was of exceptionally high class this season, but 
the higher qualities are being fast absorbed by the mill demand. 

The Government of India have just issued their third estimate 
of the crop, which works out over 1 million bales below ours. This 
underestimation of the crop is, however, a constant feature of the 
Government forecasts, and the average of the consumption of East 
Indian cotton over a number of years shows conclusively that the 
Government estimates of the yield are too low. 

COTTON EXPORTS FROM INDIA TO EUROPE. 


Fyoni ist Septemhev, ig2j, till sisi August, ig28 [in actual hales). 

Exporters Bombay Karachi Aladras Calcutta Tuticorin Cocanada Total 
Volkart Brothers.. 162,445 118,394 46,925 6,690 10,404 1,077 345,935 

Ralli Brothers .. 118,142 103,833 14,507 14,920 7,700 1,108 260,270 

Kippon ^leakwa K. 

Kaisha Ltd 55,867 47,989 — 1,219 3,786 108,861 

Kilachand Devchand 

& Co, Ltd. .. 58,918 39,891 -- -- -- -- 98,809 

Forbes, Forbes, 

Campbell & Co.,. 65,816 30,310 -- 688 ™ 96,814 

Bombay Co., Ltd. 20,213 26,567 8,624 — 2,177 --- 57,581 

Gosho, Goshi K. 

Kaisha, Ltd .. 34,629 18,310 — — - - — 52,993 

Toyo Menka K. 

Kaisha, Ltd. .. 27,458 15,764 — — — 43,222 

Viirdliman Brothers 

Ltd. 34,128 7,994 ^ — ™- — 42,122 

Chachaty & Thackcr- 

sey, Ltd. .. 26,356 10,925 — ■— — 37,281 

Louis Dreyfus & Co 6,645 26,750 — — — 33,395 

Patel Brothers .. 26,316 6,341 — -- 32,657 

E. Spinner & Co. .. 23,214 6,923 — — - - — 30,137 

Gill & Co. 2,004 22,906 — — • - * - 24,910 

About 150 Sundry 

Shippers,. .. 136,247 79,561 890 1,865 745 — 219,308 


798,398 562,458 70,946 25,382 24,812 2,245 1,484,241 



Total 
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JOH. JACOB RIETER 
& CO., LIMITED. 

Make?''! of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 

WINTERTHUR : (Switzerland). 


Automatic Looms?.... 

Yes, but RUTI ones! 

I^INCE 1899 we have supplied more 
than 34,000 One Shuttle {Northrop 
and Sieinen) and 1,900 More Shuttle 
Automatic Looms. This is YOUR 
security as well as ours. 


RUTI MACHINERY WORKS 

Ateliers de Constraction Ruti 
Succession de Gaspard, Honegger 

RUTI (Ziiricli), SWITZERLAND 


Looms and Weaving Machines for Silk, Cotton, Linen, etc. 
Automatic Looms. Dobbies and Jacquard Machines. 
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Incoppopating LORD BROTHERS) Todmopden 

Textile fyiachinei'y Makers 

For the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades* 


CARDING ENGINE SPECIALISTS 

Oiir latest Model Carding Engine, as supplied to the leading Cotton Spinners 
both at home and abroad, embodies the following advantages s 



Revoking Flat Card, 


1. Improved, Mote Knife and Improved Undercasing 
Setting. -V' " 

2. Outside Setting of Cylinder Undercasings. 

3. Outside Setting Arrangement for Doffing Comb 

4. Top and Bottom Stripping Plates arrranged so 
as to adjust separately. 


5. Special Setting Arrangements of Flats at the Lap 
Side of Card. 

6. Special Star Wheels for Driving Fiats. 

7. All Gearing has Teeth Cut from the Solid. 

6. Improved Card Feed Part with Special Setting 
Arrangement. 


The care with which these Machines are made, and the specially strong 
Section of Flat, guarantee RIGIDITY OF FLAT & SIMPLICITY IN 
SETTING. We shall be pleased to demonstrate the features of our Carding 
Engine either in our Showroom or under mill conditions by appointment. 

FampUet willingly sent on application. We invite your enquiries, wbidh will have prompt attention. 
Address Letters: P.O. Box 34, Manchester. Cables : “UNION, MANCHESTER, Eng.” 

Telephone: City 605 and 606. Todmorden 6. 

Cades: ABC 5tb Edition, Lieber's, Bentley’s, Al, and Western Union (Universal). 

Head Office: UNION IRONWORKS, WEST GORTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Causes of Bad Weaving. 


The National Association of Cotton iManiifacturers, Boston, 
publish the following list of causes of bad picking. They state that 
while the cause nia}^ be primarily due to any one of the troubles 
listed, it is more frequently a combination of several that is the 
basis of the trouble. 

Shuttle flying out: — 

1. Shuttle box too tight. 

2. Shuttle box too loose. 

3. Shuttle box too open at the mouth. 

4. A badly shaped or worn shuttle. 

5. Pick too strong. 

6. Pick too weak. 

7. Pick not at proper time. 

8. Worn picker. 

9. Picker too low. 

10. Rebounding shuttle. 

11. Overfaced reed. 

12. Underfaced reed. 

13. Yarn too high off race plate. 

14. Loose top shed. 

15. Individual loose ends. 

16. Loose race plate. 

17. Parallel motion loose or worn. 

18. Springy or split picker stick. 

IQ. Temple too high off race board. 

20. Box back out of line. 

0;/ Box Looms. 

21. Wrong timing of box motion. 

22. Groove worn in picker stick from contact with raw hide 

picker, 

23. Centre stop motion wires too low or out of time. 

The above causes are also peculiar to banging off of looms, but 
are the main causes of flying shuttles. 
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Loom banging: — 

1. Late pick. 

2. Early pick. 

3. Weak pick. 

4. Strong' pick. 

5. Cracked or part-broken lug straps. 

6. Lug strap too* tight or toO' loose. 

7. Cracked picker stick. 

8. Rebounding shuttle. 

{a) Picker too strong. 

(I) Not enough check. 

(c) Loose box, 

(d) Protector finger slipping. 

9. Loose picker stick. 

10. Beit slipping. 

11. Lost motion in cone. 

12. Worn cone or cone stud. 

13. Worn picking point. 

14. Picking shaft lifting. 

15. Picking shaft not vertical. 

16. Slack driving pulley. 

17. Belt too slack. 

18. Irregular power speed. 

19. Picker stick not m right alignment. 

20. Loose or broken picking arm. 

21. Badly shaped or worn binder. 

22. Broken binder pm. 

23. Breast beam too* high or too low. 

24. Shed too small or not properly adiusted. 

25. Broken heddles (healds). 

26. Knot or snarl in warp. 

27. Warp too tight. 

28. Dirty shuttle or shuttle box. 

29. Projecting reed wires. 

30. Bobbins too* large for shuttle. 

3 I, Change of atmosphere. 

32. Lug straps too far from picker stick. 

33. Shedding cams too early or too late. 

Looms stopping: — 

1. Filling (weft) catching on fork. 

2. Fork too far through grate. 

3. Not sufficient friction on filling (wefL^ in shuttle. 

4. Filling (weft) slipping up or down on fork. 

5. Wrong timing of stop-motion cam. 

6. Crooked-running shuttle. 

7. Stand for shipper handle worn. 

8. Occasional rubbing of dagger against frog. 

Q. Broken warp end. 

id. Cutting filling (weft). 

(d) Groove in shuttle not deep enough. 

(d) Temple too low. 

(c) Sharp eyelet in shuttle. 

(d) Shuttle rising in box. 
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THE LOOM THAT NEED NEVER STOP 


MODERN WEAVING 

means 

24 LOOMS PER WEAVER - TWO SHIFTS 
950/0 EFFICIENCY 


Automatic Machinery producing for 16 hours per day 

is the modern method of cutting costs.but 

the machines must be automatic. 

Make the machines work longer hours—not the men. 
Make the machines produce more, so that the operatives 
may earn more. 



Northrop Automatic Loom 


OVERSEAS AGENTS: 


Alsace, Lorraine and Vosges 
Argentine 

Australia and New Zealand 
Brazil - - - - - 

France (Nord) and Belgium 


Germany (East and Central) 
Germany (South) 

Germany (W^estphalia) 

Italy. 

Japan . 

Scandinavia - - - - 
Spain - - - - - 


Weiss & Jordan, 24, Rue St. Clair, Mulfcouse. 

E. Ashworth & Co., Manchester. 

J. Wood, Svdney and Melbourne. 

Henry Rogers, Sons & Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

Baerlein & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 

Paul Vandeleene, 44, Rue Montagne aux Herhes Potagvree, 
Brussels. 

W. R. Rothenherg, Nohrenstrasse Beilm, \\.8. 

Paul Hummel, Erlachhofstrasse 17, Ludwigsburg. 

Carl von Gehlen, Rheydt. 

lug, Vittorio Calderara, Via Solferino 29-31, Milan. 

Takata & Co., Ltd., 69, Old Broad St., London, E.C.n, 

George Thomas & Co, Ltd., Manchester. 

White, Child & Beney, Ltd., London, S.W.i. 


The BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM Co. Ltd., BLACKBURN, ENGLAND 
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HENRY MEYNELL & GO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

Sole Licensees and Manufacturers (for existing machinery) of the 


BEST SYSTEM OF HIGH-DRAFTING YET KNOWN 



V.T.R. 


THE PATENT 

PULL-.THROUGH 
DRAFTING-SYSTEM 




Get a grip on your spinning methods! 
Turn your losses into ‘profits! 
V.T.R. can save the cotton trade! 
Therefore 

YOU MUST GET INTERESTED! 
Send for our descriptive booklet 
Save your trade! 

BEATS ALL OTHER SYSTEMS 


HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

’Phone 2035 Exchange J 2 


ASA LEES Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c. 



IMPROVED COMBER, NASMITH TYPE 
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(e) Sharp hlling (weft) fork and grate. 

(/) Crooked-running shuttle. 

Shuttle spindle sharp. 

{k) Binder ruhbing on box bottom. 

(ij Bobbin jumping up m shuttle, due to loose shmile 
spring. 

Selvedge too tight. 

Ckj Temple striking reed. 

(^/;. Lay having too much sideway play will cut hlling 
(weftj at grate. 

(;;/) Badly worn binder pin or pm hole. 


FABRIC TESTER. 


A new cloth-strength tester has been placed on the market b}’ 
Messrs. Henry L. Scott 8: Co., Providence, R.L, USA. It is 
also very suitable for knit goods, as it stresses the fabric in ail 
directions at the same time. In principle the action consists of 
pushing a ball-shaped plunger through a fabric held across a -teel 
ring. 

The fabric is clamped between two steel rings which force the 
ball-shaped plunger downwards, and so pulls inclinable weights 
upwards. Finally, the fabric gives way and the plunger passes 
through it. The result of the test is shown on the dial of the 
machine or on a recording chart. Both the stretch and the strength 
of the cloth can be determined. 


LONG DRAFTS. 


T/u’ Textile World (U.S.A.) publishes an account of a simplified 
system of long drafting placed on the market by Belger & Co., 
Newton, Mass. 

The elastic top ioiler settles dowm on the lower roller in the 
manner of a balloon tyre on the highway, and gives an extended 
nip which serves to control the fibres as they are pulled through by 
the front rollers. 

The Elastix roller, as the new middle top roller is called, 
consists of a metal arbor surrounded by a para-rubber cushion 
having air pockets running the length of the boss. The walls of 
these air pockets are at such an angle to the radius of the roll that 
they easil}' give back when pressure is applied to the surface of 
the roll. The rubber is completely covered b\' a ralf-skiii cover. 
The result of this construction is a very soft and elastic roller which 
is easily depressed by a slight pressure, but which readily regains 
its shape when the pressure is released. 

Not only does this flexibility afford a longer nip, but it also 
pemiits the roller to sink down on each side of tlie stock more 
completely and therefore hug the fibres more siiugdy. ^The 
lengthened nip brings the bite one-quarter inch nearer the ^ front 
roll, and is claimed to afford an unusually efficient slip draft. A 
good substantial break draft between the back and middle rollers 
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IS also claimed. The average staple o{ cotton to be spun is held 
firmly; and^ owing to the reduced measurement of the bite between 
the rollers, the shorter stock is held wliile the few longer fibres slip 
through. 

Among the advantages claimed for the Elastix roller long-draft 
system are simplicity of application and operation, comparatively 
low cost, elimination of some preparatory machinery, and the 
production of an even and strong yarn. 


LOOMS PER TACKLER IN U.S.A. 


The number of looms that one fixer (tackier) can handle on 
cotton goods depends, of course, upon the looms theniselves, the 
kind of goods being woven, and whether or not the loom-fixer has 
helpers, a change-over, a man to tie m the warps, etc 

When one of the labour union organizers was in a New England 
city recently trying to fonn a loom-fixers’ union, the reorganizer 
stated the loom-fixers in that city were doing too much work 
because, lie said, in one mill the fixers were tending ninety looms. 
One of the loom-fixers in the audience got up and laughed at the 
organizer and said that he tended 135 looms, and on the night run 
the fixers in his own mill tended as high as 212 looms .—{^Avierican 
Wool and Cotton Reporter.) 


SCORCHING TEMPERATURES OF TEXTILES, 


It has been a commonly accepted fact that cotton cloths would 
launder better than cloth made from any of the other fibres. It is 
not generally understood why cotton fibres would stand the abuse 
that will disintegrate other fibres. 

One of the factors that makes cotton excel in ordinary use is 
brought out in a report by the Laundryowners’ National As.socia- 
tion. This report shows that cotton will stand considerably more 
heat in ironing before scorching than any of the other fibres. 


Textile nuiteiial 

Time on 
One 

contact 

Two 

in seconds. 

Five 

Cotton 

510^ F. 

487° 

F. 442° F. 

Viscose rayon 

463 

— 

375 

Linen 

447 

425 

403 

Unweighted silk 

447 

425 

403 

Wool . 

397 

375 

350 


The results of this investigation are summarized as follows: — 

1. There are any number of scorching temperatures, depending 
upon conditions. 

2. The two main factors of control are the temperature of the 
iron and the length of exposure. 

3. The amount of moisture present has a distinct bearing upon 
the problem. 

4. Although equal intensity of scorch has been reported to be 
accompanied by an equal tensile strength loss after a 30-second 
exposure at elevated temperatures, no such relationship was 
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'Observed after exposures up to 5 seconds, even though the scorching 
was noticeable. 

5. Hand ironers were found to prefer an electric iron having a 
temperature range between 345 ^ and 495 F. 

6. Operators were observed to turn off the current when pressing 
damp and heavy nurse uniforms, etc., to avoid surface scorching. 
A temperature of 420"" F. was preferred for this type of work. 

7. Wool was found to be the most susceptible of all fibres to 
scorching or yellowing, and cotton the least. 

8. Viscose rayon, linen and unweighted silk fall between wool 
and cotton as far as scorching is concerned. 

g. Cellulose-acetate rayon sticks to the iron at too high a 
temperature and actually melts. ‘‘ Iron-proof '' cellulose-acetate 
is far more resistant to melting. 

10. The following limits of ironing temperatures are recom¬ 
mended for automatic electric irons used under po\ver laundry 
conditions: — 

{a) Wool and Celanese, 340'' to 400® F. 

(F] Cotton, linen, rayon and washable silks, 435° to 495° F. 

{National Associafio?i of Cotton Mannjaciurers) 



or efficient suction 

j 7 ANS are the ideal cleansing agents In any 
workshop or office. Fans can draw away all 
dust and waste at their source, can distribute warmth 
in winter or for drying, can induce draught in 
steam boilers for greater efficiency, as well as serve 
their original purpose for ventilation. 

Veatiktion with Humidificatioa 
Plenum Heating and Ventilation 
Dust Collection 

Induced Draught I_ 

Steam Removal I H 

Drying & General Ventilation |j“ 

For a complete system of any of the above, 
our expert engineers can submit a plan and 
quotation which will prove economical not only 
in first cost, but in operation and effectiveness. 




LYCLONE 





are made in all sizes for every 
need. Om General Booklet 
No, 40 is sent on request. 


Matthews & Yates, Ltd., ^w-o^sf Swinton, Manchester 
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Telephone No. : 1733 City. Telegrams: " Esperance, Manchester'* 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MILES PL\1'TI^(; REED, HEALD AND WIRE WORKS 

Varley Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 

Polished Reed Wire 0“ ^Dents'" cS”to 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band, 

DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 

TETLOWS -SIMPLEX" EXPANDING COMBS 


Expanding Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 

Specialty—Mig-Mag expanding Combs for artificial silk. 


-WORRALL’S 
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The Continental Directory 
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Manufacturers. 

Yorkshire Textile Directory. 

Wrtit for : 
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The French Cotton Industry. 


A very instructive contribution to the cotton literature has been 
made by Mr. J. R. Cahill, CAi.G., in his report on the economic 
conditions in France in 1928, published as one of the regular reports 
of the Department of Overseas Trade and obtainable at 5s. from 
H.M. Stationery Offices, London and elsewhere. 

Machinery Equipment and Production of the French Cotton Industry. 

The French cotton industry, which ranks third in the world after those 
of Great Britain and of the United States, has 9,774,000 spinning bpindlc^ 
m operation m 1928, an increase of 207,000 on the figures for 1927, of 
258,000 on those for 1926, and of over 2,000,000 on those for 1913'within 
French pre-war frontiers. In addition, France now operates 1,440,200 
doubling spindles, 191,800 power looms and 268 printing machines 
(1,160,000 spindles, 141,000 looms and about 120 machines in 1913). The 
industry gives occupation to 195,000 workers, of tvhom 63 per cent, are 
women. Of the total, 110,000 are staled to be occupied in power-loom 
weaving factories. The French Cotton Federation estimates at 229,000 
tons (3*82 per cent, less than in 1926) the national production of yarns m 
1927, and at 1,239 million metres (7-46 per cent less than in 1926) the 
production of piece goods. 

Geographical Distribution and Characteristics. 

Cotton spinning and twisting is carried on in four principal areas : in 
the east with main areas of the Vosges and Meurthe-Moselle (3,100,000 
spinning and 120,000 doubling spindles), in Alsace (1,900,000 and 112,000). 
in the Lille area (1,500,000 and 640,000), in the Roubaix-Tourcoing- 
Armentieres area (1,250,000 and 245,000], and in the Normandy and west 
(1,570,000 and 96,000). The mills of St. Quentin, Amiens, the*Lyons and 
Rhone, and other areas show^ a combined total of 400,000 spinning and 
30,000 doubling looms. Cotton weaving is concentrated in four main areas . 
in the east (Vosges, Epinal, Belfort, etc.), with 70,000 looms, in Alsace 
(Mulhouse) with 40,000, Normandy (RouenI and the w^est (Cliolet, etc.I, with 
33,000, and m the Lyons and RhOne areas (Roaiine, Tarare, Aniplepuis, 
etc.), with 50,000 looms. Little cotton weaving is done in the great textile 
district of the north, under 4,000 looms being found m the Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing-Armentieres area; at St. Quentin, however, are nearly 8,000 (of 
which 3,000 hand looms largely m the embroidery, guipure and similar 
manufacture), and 4,000 to 5,000 at Amiens (in the fustian or corduroy 
manufacture). Cotton printing is centred in Alsace (e.g., Mulhouse), which 
operates about 156 out of th'e total; the Vosges at Epinal and Thaon 
(about 30 ), and in the Rouen area (about 70), Dyeing and bleaching for 
the whole industry is practically conducted by one concern, which has a 
dozen works in various centres, and has heavy participation in half a dozen 
others. In the northern and Alsatian regions the cotton factories tend to 
be situated principally in the larger urban centres; but in the Norman and 
western, in the Vosges-Epinal and BeUort areas, they are mainly in rural 
sites or on the outskirts of big towns <e.g., of Rouen and of Epinal). 


G 
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Business organization. 

The French cotton-spinning and weaving industries are still conducted 
on a comparatively small scale. There are over 600 firms; a very large 
number of spinners is stated to have less than 30,000 spindles, and of 
weaveis to have less than 600 looms. Firms have retained to an immense 
extent the family character. Before the war only about 3 per cent, of 
textile concerns possessed company form; about 15 to 20 per cent, are now 
slated to possess this form, but as the change has often been made in recent 
years for fiscal purposes, the new form has not much altered the essential 
tamily character. The general level of the units has certainly become 
larger since the war. The war-damaged and subsequently reconstructed 
and re-equipped factories contained 40 per cent, of the total spindles, and 
15 per cent, of the total looms; and not only m their case but in that of 
the factories outside the war areas, the units and their equipment have 
been enlarged and generally modernized. ^Amalgamations have been, 
however, relatively tew; factory specialization ot production (e.g., to a 
very few counts, to a very few kinds of fabrics) has been rare; but the 
increased attention given to African and Eastern native markets, and the 
influence of Alsatian example, are, however, hastening a movement m this 
direction. A further characteristic of the French cotton industry is the 
high degree of identity between master spinner and weaver; according 
to the director of the French Cotton Federation, already in 1923 nearly 
half of the spindles and of the looms were united among spinners-weavers 
(40 per cent, of existing spindles were held by the same manufacturers as 
held 46 per cent, of total looms). 

The same authority recently stated, as regards the commercial side of 
organization of production, that little advance had occurred. There has 
been created, especially since the war, a certain number of groups that 
centralize for selling purposes the output of several factories, but, as 
regards spinning and weaving, generally speaking, no important working 
agreements have been formed (save for certain classes of threads not falling 
into the ordinary classes), for the purpose either of the distribution of the 
production of different counts or of different varieties of fabrics, or for 
the apportionment of markets, or foi the regulation of prices. Many 
obstacles have hitherto stood in the way. _ The spinning and weaving under¬ 
takings are too numerous; their output is subdivided m a range of articles 
far too various; the spirit of the textile manufacturers is still too impreg¬ 
nated with individualism owing to the long tradition of their family under¬ 
takings for such methods yet to he practically and morally realizable. 
It is possible that under the pressure of rather severe industrial crises, 
cotton manufacturers may be gradually obliged to give up an individualism 
which is occasionally anarchic, and which does not always serve their 
interests. But the progress to be secured in this direction is bound to be 
rather slow, and must probably, if the occasion arises, be preluded b>- 
regional solutions covering certain well-defined articles.” 

Conditions in 1926-27. 

In 1927 production was somewhat lower than in the previous year, that 
of yarn falling by 3*82 per cent., and that of piece goods by 7*46 per cent.; 
in 1926 the output was 23,800 tons of yarn, and 13,400 thousand pieces of 
fabrics; m 1927, 22,900 tons, and 12,386 thousand pieces. Home trade 
was less active, partly owing to the large purchases of the population in 
1926, when people bought far in exce^s of immediate requirements on 
account of the then rapidly depreciating franc, but export trade was very 
active, an increase of 327 per cent, having occurred in 1927 in exports of 
cotton yarns, and of 27 per cent, m those of cotton piece goods to foreign 
M:;ountries. This increase, however, is attributed to the desire to find an 
outlet abroad for a production, which was artificially maintained at a level 
very \pauch above home consumption, in order not to dismiss their operatives 
and to reduce unemployment to a minimum. Orders began to come in 
from middlemen only towards the end of 1927, on account of the fall in the 
price of raw cotton during the last four months of the year, and rather to 
meet day-to-day requirements than to reconstitute stocks. Even in the 
case of so a^aportant a market for French cotton goods as Indo-China, the 
stocks which were accumulated by importers in 1926 and the first half of 
1927 have be.^n very gradually realized, with the result that for 18 months 
trade with the' colony has been dull. 
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Record Exports. 

Exports of cotton manufactures in 1927 amounted to 78,420 tons, and 
exceeded by 11,000 tons the previous record figures 167,130 tons) for 1924, 
and by 23,000 tons those of 1913. Their value at 3,456 niiHioiis^ was also 
unprecedented, was 144 millions more than in 1926 (3,312 miliionsi, 923 
more than in 1924, and nearly ten times that of 1913 (3,456 against 385 
millions). Cotton yarn exports were far more remarkable; 30,400 against 
7,100 tons in 1926, No figures are available for 1913, but for the years 
1919-25 these exports were respectively 7,900. 8.100, 16,700, 15,200, 8,300, 
16,000 and 10,300 tons. Great Britain largely increased her imports of 
French cotton manufactures, of which she took 4,000 tons, m comparison 
\¥ith 2,800 tons m both 1926 and 1925. and 1,600 tons in 1924; as to yarns, 
British imports m 1924-27 w'ere respectively 3,580, 3,240, 4,568 and 2,024 
tons. As a customer for French cotton manufactures, she was only sur- 
passed in 1927 by Algeria (15,600 tons), Germany (12,900 tons), and Indo- 
China (9,900 tons). Exports to the last-named colony were lower than m 

1926, but to Algeria they were higher, and there was a striking expansion, no 
doubt as the result of the Franco-German commercial agreement of August, 

1927, in sales to Germany, which increased her imports of issues from 1,180 
to 12,920 tons (or nearly 50 per cent, of all French exports) and of yarns 
from 680 to 14,936 tons. Other good customers were Belgium, following 
closely on Great Britain, the United States, Argentina and Switzerland 
among foreign countries, and Tunisia and French West Africa among 
overseas possessions. There was also a decided rise in exports of yarn 
to Belgium (from 1,560 to 4,290 tons), Holland (from 52 to 4,438 tons), and 
Switzerland (830 to 1,570 tons). 

Reduced Imports. 

Simultaneously with this remarkable expansion in cotton exports there 
has been consistent reduction in imports. In view of the importance of the 
Lancashire cotton trade it is worth setting side by side the totals and the 
British shares thereof in 1913 and from 1918 to 1927. Cotton yarn in 1926 
reached the unprecedented total of 9,200 tons owing to the great home 
demand for goods in that year. 

FRENCH IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS, 1913 AND 

1918-1928. 

Yarns Piece Goods 




From 


From 

Year 

Total 

Great 

Total 

Great 



Britain 


Britain 



(Metric 

rums) 


1913. 

3,122 

2,147 

4,820 

2,375 

1918 .. 

31,559 

27.014 

40,730 

29,380 

1919 

31,109 

25,908 

24,070 

15,011 

1920 . . 

16,530 

7,683 

13,729 

7,810 

1921 

2,969 

1,491 

3,419 

1,478 

1922 .. 

3,991 

2,411 

3,485 

2,320 

1923 . 

5,346 

3,584 

2.956 

1,746 

1924 

4,179 

3,565 

2,870 

i ,675 

1925 

4,035 

3,24ii 

3.129 

2,060) 

192<i 

9.200 

4,569 

2,647 

1,740 

1927 .. 

2,604 

2,024 

1,284 

935 

1928 (6 mouths, 

1,195 

1,142 

799 

43 S 


Supplies of Raw Cotton. 

France absorbs some 350,000 tons of cotton a year, of which in 1926 
less than 2 per cent, was obtained from her overseas possessions, 65 per 
cent, from the United States and the rest from Eg\'pt and British India. 
In 1927, out of 355,000 tons, the United States supplied 243,000, Egypt 
40.500 and British India 26,000 tons. The deuendence of France on foreign 
countries, and particularly on the United States, for her supplies of raw 
cotton led to the foundation in 1904 of the Colonial Cotton Association, 
which with the assistance of the cotton industry, and, since March, 1927, of 
a special tax of Fr.l per 100 kilos, gross oh imported cotton, has been 
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endeavouring to foster cotton growing in French colonies. The need 
appeared more pressing as the result of the decline in American cotton 
harvests from 1914 to 1923 (m 1923-26 these harvests were abundant). 
The national policy of development of the French colonies is lending 
additional force to the cotton-growing movement. Some progress has 
already been naadcj since in 1926 French colonies and protectoiates supplied 
more than 6,000 tons of cotton to France, or nearly nine times as much as 
m 1913 and three times more than in 1923. The territories which appear 
most promising for the purpose are French West Africa, Algeria, Morocco, 
Indo-China, the New Hebrides and Syiia. French West Africa is con¬ 
sidered a particularly good field, not only for wet cotton growing but also 
for an improvement in the dry methods already employed by the natives, 
more especially as it can produce the middling-staple cotton, which accounts 
for three-quarters of the requirements o£ the French industry. 

The following table shows the development of the exports of cotton 
from French colonies and countries under French mandate from 1922-26. 
It is officially stated that the harvests of 1926-27 were not good, and that 
the fall in world prices caused the natives in some colonies not to sell their 
crops. It is likewise stated that local industries absorb a portion of the 
output, and that notably in West Africa some weaving factories have been 
established :— 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM FRENCH COLONIES AND COUNTRIES 
UNDER FRENCH MANDATE FROM 1922-26. 

(Aletric Tons) 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Senegal 

9.’) 

383 

1,008 

755 

1,453 

Soudan 

31 

140 

84 


36 

Guinea 

37 

237 

60 

222 

108 

Ivory Coast .. 

67 

198 

263 

592 

1,369 

Dahomey 

276 

314 

,321 

681 

1,024 

Total for French West Africa 

506 

1.272 

1,742 

2,250 

.3,990 

Syria 

750 

1,800 

2,000 

3,079 

1,700 

Algeria 

227 

133 

681 

729 

1,320 

Togoland 

678 

766 

998 

1,602 

1,231 

New Caledonia and New Hebrides 

117 

111 

113 

268 

318 

Guadeloupe 

9 

2 

5 

27 

41 

Oubangui-Chari 

—. 


— 


93 

General total 

2,287 

4,084 

5,039 

7,957 

8,693 

Trade Organization. 

In July, 1927, a bank was 

founded, 

under 

the title 

of the 

Banque 


Cotonmere, by a group of French cotton manufacturers, with the financial 
support of the Banque de Pans et des Pays Bas. The object of the new 
bank, which has an initial capital of Fr. 10,000,000, is to finance direct 
purchases of cotton in producing countries, particularly from the American 
farmers’ co-operative societies. In 1924 was founded, aided by a loan of 
5,000,000 from the State, the Comptoir Cotonniere Frangais, under the 
auspices of the Central Federation of the Cotton Industry. It then grouped 
154 manufacturers in the spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing and printing 
branches for export trade purposes; each wms stated to engage to earmark 
if required a proportion of his output for disposal by the Comptoir, which 
was not to trade with Algiers, Tunis or other French territory with the 
same tariffs as France. Offices were established at the chief cotton centres. 
For general purposes the central organization is the Federation or Syndicat 
General de PIndustrie Cotonniere Frangaise, which has a number of district 
groups (Norman, Vosges, &c.). The workers’ organization is not strong, 
partly because the trade is widely scattered and has a large proportion of 
its factories in country districts; partly because about two-thirds of the 
workers are females, who tend less readily to join trade unions. Good 
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relations have existed for many years between masters and workers. Wages 
have usually been adjusted on the sliding scale principle, in keeping with 
the cost of living indices. The family allowance system has also tended 
to promote peace. Information as to the hours and wages in the textile 
industries will be found in the appropriate section of this report. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH FOR 1913 (Excluding 
ALSACE-LORRAINE), 1924 TO JUNE, 192S. 

(Expressed in Metric Tons.) 



1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Jan to 
June, 
1928 

Cotton Yarn 

. 3,128 

4,179 

4,035 

9,200 

2,604 

1,195 

Cotton Fabrics 

. 4,280 

2.870 

3,130 

2,647 

1,285 

799 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND CI.OTH FOR 1913 (Excluding 
ALSACE-LORRAINE), 1924 TO JUNE, 1928. 


(Expressed in Metric Tons ) 

Jan.to 
June 




1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Cotton 

Yarn 

. . 8,448 

16,024 

10,366 

7,142 

30,474 

13,944 

Cotton 

Fabrics 

. . 55,355 

67,132 

55,407 

61,350 

78,420 

36,536 


We take from a report by the U.S. Trade Commissoner, W. L. 
Finger, Paris, the following tables: 

ACTIVITY OF FRENCH COTTON-SPINNING MILLS. 

Average per spinning spindle 


Period 


December, 1913 
Monthly average 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1920 
1929 

1927—First quarter 
Second half 
192 8-—First half 


Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Kilos 

3,221 

1,453 

1,945 

1,964 

1,922 

2,002 

2,064 

1,955 

1,977 

2,111 


Deliv¬ 

eries 

Kilos 

3,277 

1,384 

1,962 

1,921 

1,932 

2,317 

2,016 

1,686 

2,007 

2,128 


Stocks 

not 

billed 

Kilos 

2,626 

2,353 

1,433 

1,320 

1,227 

995 

1,023 

2,019 

2,318 

2,185 


Orders 

not 

hlied 

Kilos 

13,587 

4,354 

5,390 

4,517 

5,960 

7,745 

7,384 

6,487 

6,053 

6,700 


Orders 

booked 

Kilos 

2,490 

1,091 

1,662 

1,656 

1,998 

1.838 

1,563 

1,686 

1,772 

2,141 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN BY CLASSES AND PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 



Calendar year 

First six months 

Class and country 

_-V. 

—_—^ 

_A_„ 

- ^ 

of destination 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


^Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Cotton yams, single ; 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Inbleached 

1,109 

19,426 

5,907 

8,423 » 

Bleached .. 

155 

■ 102 

62 

47 

Dyed or printed .. 

329 

411 

193 

225 

Glazed or mercerized 

45 

54 

22 

25 
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FKKNCH JiXPORlS, K1( — conlmiic<l 

Calendar year First six months 


Class and Country 


of destination 

I92(i 

1927 

1926 

1927 


Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 


tons 

toms 

toms 

tons 

Cotton yarns, ply * 

Unbleached 

1,013 

4,554 

1,364 

1,883 

Bleacheil . . 

Son 

820 

398 

350 

Dyed or printed . . 

2.316 

3,196 

1,862 

1,564 

(dazed or mercerized 

l.3(M> 

2,411 

1,028 

1,419 

Total .. ... 

7,122 

30,974 

10,776 

13,936 

Exported to • 

Argentina .. 

oUS 

684 

405 

315 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

l.ddo 

4,291 

1,098 

1,833 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

71 

96 

5 

146 

Oerniany . 

683 

14,93<> 

4,693 

6,603 

Greece 


205 

147 

54 

rtal}' 

26 

40 

9 

53 

Netlierlands 

52 

4,439 

1,268 

1,733 

Polaiitl , ... 

U9 

406 

267 

366 

Spain 

IG7 

230 

74 

125 

Switzeiland 

832 

1,568 

747 

835 

United States 

361 

331 

183 

198 

Yugoslavia 

54 

102 ' 

53 

t)5 

Algeria .... . . 

246 

202 

94 

179 

French Indo-China 

9S 

165 

00 

91 

h'rench Y'est Africa 

468 

536 

226 

274 

Tunis .... 

142 

181 

91 

53 

Other French colonies and protectorates 

80 

87 

39 

44 

Other countries . ... 

1,637 

2.481 

848 

1,035 


Xot separately shown 


\C4LUES OF FKE^’CH EXl^ORTS OF COTTON .MANUFACTURES, OTHER 
THAN YARNS, WEARINCi APPAREL, AND OTHER READY-MADE 

ARTICLES. 


. 

Calendar year 

First SIX 

months of 

Country of destination 

1 - - --— 

. _ 




1926 

1927 

1927 

1928 


1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,006 


francs 

francs 

francs 

iraiicR 

Argentina . . 

134,917 

133,362 

74,553 

60,152 

Belgium and Luxeinhurg 

23(>.243 

183,586 

101,541 

90,33(} 

Germany 

61.359 

390,402 

133,798 

189,256 

Great Britain 

209,465 

408,147 

187,366 

115,988 

Netherlands 

37.634 

39,794 

26,397 

30,149 

Switzerland 

91,292 

160,236 

58,919 

112,305 

United States 

239,859 

238,012 

112,968 

95,122 

Algeria 

535,156 

597,659 

274.901 

189,725 

French Indn-China 

445,775 

332,192 

172,783 

99,883 

French West Africa 

142,371 

76,101 

35.322 

36,825 

Madagascar and dependencies .. 

153,735 

135,683 

58.933 

76,332 

Morocco 

69,799 

38,151 

18,502 

20,556 

Tunis 

158,422 

102,740 

59,350 

36,984 

Other French colonies and pro¬ 





tectorates 

97,880 

89,293 

45,430 

35,267 

Other countries 

698,339 

531,749 

258,846 

245,134 

Total, in thousands of francs 

.3,312,192 

3,456,447 

1,619,603 

1,434,014 

Total, in thousands of dollars 

§129,175 

$134,801 

$63,165 

$55,927 
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wvj., wv ’w 


Codes Used—ABC, Western Union, Bentley's and Lieber’s. 

DOBSON & BARLOW Ltd. 

Telepbone No. 6oi. Telegrams: DOBSONS, BOLTO'v. 

ESTABLISHED 1790 

High-class Textile Machinery 

FOR 

GINNING, OPENING, PREPARING, 

SPINNING, WINDING, DOUBLING, 

REELING AND GASSING COTTON, 

WASTE, WOOL, WORSTED, 

ARTIFICIAL SILK and other YARNS 

“ The Oldest Established Textile Engineers in the World” 


BOLTON, LANCS, ENGLAND 







The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. Thousands in Use by the 
Leading Textile Combines all over the World. 
EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

|ANCASTERmT0N6E.LTD. 

I— PENDLETON. * HANCHESTER. 

TELEOfum-P)8TONS**W>Q. 
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In the majority of cases HIGHER 
PRODUCTIVE capacity and 
LABOUR-SAVING Machinery 

are involved. 

Preparation of yarn, for weaving is a process which, hitherto, has been 
non-profit producing, but a necessary evil. 

In order to convert these piocesses into profit-earning, it would be well 
lor yon to investigate very closel^^—■ 

BARBER-COLMAN 


m 




for Tying-in instead of Twisting-in 
Warps. 

WARP DRAWING-IN 
MACHINES for drawing-in up to 

8 shafts. 

HAND KNOTTERS for 

Winders. 

also AUTOMATIC WINDERS and 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 

Which reduce cost of Winding and 
Warping approximately |-d. per lb. 

Barber 5? Colman, Ltd. 

Moresland Road, Brooklands, 

MANCHESTER 
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Problems of the U.S.A. Cotton 
Industry in New England. 


A luncheon conference was recently arranged in New Bedford^ 
IVIass., at which Mr. Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack 
^Manufacturing Company and President of the Arkwright Ckib^ 
spoke on the urgent need for changing the Sherman Act, in order 
to allow the American cotton industry to co-operate more closely 
with a view to obtaining stable prices and to undertake co-operative 
marketing. The speaker also insisted upon higher import duties 
on yarns above 40’s and on cloth made out of such yams. Mr. 
Thoron also advocated the selling abroad of seconds, irregulars and 
end-of-season surplus of style goods by means of a co-operative 
export association, in order to prevent prices in the domestic market 
being ruined by the sale of such goods. 

Mr. Robert i-\mory, of Amort’, Browne & Co., Past President 
of the National Association of * Cotton Manufacturers, gave the 
following address: — 

Is the manufacture and consumption of cotton cloth increasing oi 
decreasing ? Our authority is the U.S. Bureau of the Census, who compile 
every two years the production of cloth and every year the consumption of 
cotton. A careful study of these figures shows that the average production 
of cotton cloth for the five years ending in 1911 to have been at the avei^ge 
rate of 5,460,000,000 square yards, and for the five years ending in 1927 at 
the average rate of more than 8,000,000,000 square yards. 

Continued Increase in Production. 

This is an increase of 46-8 per cent., or 2-9 per cent, per year. The 
population of the United States 111 the last 16 years increased only 24 per 
cent., or l\ per cent, per year. Therefore, the production and consumption 
of cloth has increased more rapidly than the population. Furthermore, in 
no year of the past three up to 1928 has production declined. In 1927 pro¬ 
duction increased 10'1 per cent, over the previous year. Therefore, this 
present year, 1928, does show the first decline since 1924. It now appears 
as if 1928 would decline 5 per cent, from 1927, but 1928 shows the second 
largest production in the history of the United States except for the two 
war years 1917 and 1918, which were only slightly larger. 

These figures are indisputable as to the size and growth of the markets 
for cotton cloth. It must be remembered that many new uses for cotton 
cloth have sprung up and many lines have increased very rapidly; to 
mention but a few, automobile tyres and body fabrics, sheets and pillow cases 
and towels. 

Rapidly Growing Continuous Operation. 

Now as to the question of overcapacity of machinery. In 1909 there 
wTre 28,000,000 spindles in place. To-day there are 35,000,000 but 
only 30,000,000 were active last month. These figures do not show too 
great an e.vpansion in machinery. The spindle-hour figures do show that 
continuous or two-shift operation is a rapidly growing factor in the business. 
The lower-cost producing mills, by operating two or more shifts, are obtain¬ 
ing more than their share of the business from higher-cost mills or localities 
which now have machinery stopped or on part time. Furthermore, it 
might well be recognized that every developed and fairly established 
industry must have some excess machinery capacity to take care of periods 
of large demand, seasonal and otherwise. No such industry can expect to 
run steadily full all of the time. 
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Profits Most Unsatisfactory. 

Pujfits are most iinsalibfactori. I'here aie many evidences of this lack 
of dividends, lack of new construction. The changing location^of the 
industry and the diversity in the costs between different mills and localities 
account for a large part of this. The industry is highly competitive—no 
corporation or group control as much as 5 per cent, of the output. 

The industry's raw material, cotton, has a world market price known 
to eveiyoiie. The buyers of its products can and do combine to force prices 
down and make more and more burdensome demands, while by the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts the mills cannot combine to resist. 

Mill Gets Small Part of Consumer's Dollar. 

The cost of distribution of cotton cloth after it leaves the mill is very 
high. The largest part of this cost is that of letailmg, which is about 
31 cents in every consumer's dollar, while after the mill pays for its cotton 
It receives only 15 cents out of each consumer's dollar for manufacturing 
the grey goods. For example, on a yard of combed broadcloth made here 
in New Bedford a mill receives for its manufacturing only from 8] to 91 
cents for carding, combing, spinning and weaving miles of >arn into 
cloth. Out of this 8] to 91 cents they must pay wages, taxes, light, heat, 
power, repairs, interest, depreciation of machinery and rent in the form 
of dividends to the stockholders, although few pay any such rent or 
dividends. The retail cost of cutting off and selling the finished yard is 
about twice as much, or 164 cents. This example is given to show that the 
mills and their workers have reached a fairly high state of efficiency— 
a very high state as compared with other industries, and especially with 
distribution systems. Purposely, the example is selected wheie there exists 
little or no profit to any of those engaged. 

No Panacea for this Condition. 

However, changes in such matteis can come but slowly, and with 
difficulty. In time, mills may get more of the consumei’s dollar through 
distribution becoming more efficient and economical. In the meantime, no 
panacea exists, such as the mills taking over other functions such as finish¬ 
ing and converting, or even retailing. It should be obvious that mills, not 
knowing these other businesses, could not easily run them any more 
economically than they are at present being run. At present these distri¬ 
bution agents are not making large piofits out of cotton goods. The Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce is making studies of waste in distribution which it is to 
be hoped will be pursued further and more rapidly. It does seem the mills 
should not be forbidden by the Sherman and Clayton x-kcts from agreeing 
for the purpose of resisting the pressure of buying groups who are formed 
to force still lower the mills' meagre margin. 

Should See What Can be Done. 

To sum up : The United States domestic market for cotton cloth is 
very large and constantly expanding. Those mills and localities which are 
suffering for lack of business should recognize the facts and see what can 
he done to obtain their share of a great and growing market. 

Mr. Abraham Binns, Secretaiy of the New Bedford Weavers’ Union 
and Treasurer of the New Bedford Textile Council, then addressed the 
meeting in the following terms •. 

Directly, it would be hard to prove that the tariff fails to protect New 
England textiles in competition with those imported. Indirectly, the tariff 
of late years has tended to the disadvantage of New England m competition 
with other sections of the country. 

Tariff and Standard of Living. 

The reason why such a large proportion of the electorate of the country 
supports a highly protective tariff is because of their belief that it is the 
means of procuring to the American working men and women a higher 
standard, of living, than obtains in competing countiies. Does the tariff 
accomplish this end' in the case of the xAmerican textile operative? View¬ 
ing the cotton industry as a whole, and taking all factors into consideration, 
it is very doubtful if the American opeiative has as hearable a life as the 
operative of the chief European competing countries. 
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The expeneiice of the last six \ears under the Tanft Act of 1922^ demoii- 
btrates that the fixing of a high schedule rate of duties in the cotton indiistrv 
IS of itself msufficient to protect the standard of living of the operatives. 
The tariff; which is designed, so we are often told, chiefly 40 protect the 
workers, ought at least to give the xAmencan operatives conditiorib equal to 
the best conditions prevailing m the industry in the competing foreign 
countries. This the present Act does not do. 

Wages and Hours of Labour. 

The oft-reiterated statement that the American cotton textile operatives 
earn so much more wages than the foreign operatives does not tell 
the true story. Wages are comparative, and are governed to a large 
extent by the cost of living m a locality. In the case of foreign countries 
where the operatives are protected against old age, sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment, comparison is difficult. The hours worked per week and the con¬ 
ditions on the job are the true basis of comparison. 

In Great Britain the work week in the textile industry is 48 houis, with 
no night work. In Massachusetts we have mills that run nights and work 
their men operatives 14 hours a night, five nights a week. ^ In the South 
and some of the New England States the mills run frum 54 to 60 hours 
per week daytime, and in many instances run night shifts comprising 
both men and women. 

These mills are a greater menace to the American standard of living 
than any competition from foreign countries. They set a pace of com¬ 
petition which, if continued indefinitely, can only end in disaster to all 
concerned in the industry. They flood the market wnth goods produced 
under worse conditions than prevail in any other country of the first rank. 

.At present the tariff, as a means of protecting the wages, hours and 
conditions of the cotton textile opeiatives, is a cornplete failure. ^ The 
scope of the Tariff Act ought to be extended and contain specific provisions 
that the conditions under which the American textile operatives work shall 
at least be equal to the best conditions prevailing m competing countries. 


U.S.A, AND THE 48-HOUR WEEK. 


During a recent conference between the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and ^Massachusetts Congressmen and 
Senators, Mr. John Sullivan, the President of the Association, said, 
with reference to the 4S-hour Law: — 

‘‘ It seems unfortunate that with the unparalleled prosperity of 
our great country an industry such as ours should be suffering 
difficulties the greatest in its history. While the depression in oitr 
industry is world-wide, it is more 111 our State than in any other 
part of the country. Why Massachusetts is feeling the depression 
more than any other State is due largely to the fact that we have a 
4S“hour law on our Statute Books, while competing plants in other 
States are allowed to operate 54 hours and upward. The imports 
of fine cotton goods are ver\’ great, practically all of which could 
be maiiiifactiired in New Bedford. A slightly higher duty on these 
goods would result in more business for American mills.” . . . . 

The total cost of print cloth 20 years ago was about 14 cents per 
pound. To-day the labour cost alond is 16 cents a pound or more, 
and the total price is around 40 to 41 cents per pound.” 

Mr. Sullivan was asked if the solution for the industry did not 
lie in the direction of greater exports, and lie replied that the cotton 
manufacturers were heartily in favour of further exports and were 
trying to develop that field more than ever before. 
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AFERAGE EARNINGS IN THE U.S. COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The accoiiipanying table, showing wages in the cotton industry, 
indicates that wages in the New England States have varied very 
little 111 the last two years, while there has been a distinct tendency 
for wages in the cotton-growing States to increase. 

The average wage per hour in New England decreased less than 
a cent (.006), while in the cotton-growing States there was an 
increase of i4 cents per hour. 

The actual wage per week in the cotton-growing States is shown 
still to be appreciably less than in New England. On the basis of 
48 hours per week in New England and S5 hours, per week in the 
cotton-growing States the actual difference in earnings has 
decreased from $5-68 in to $4-59 1928. 

In presenting these figures the Bureau of Labour Statistics does 
not attempt tO' define the size of the job or make allowances for any 
other than direct pay to employee. 


AVERAGE EARNIXGS iX DOLLARS. 


Picker Tenders. Male 
Card Tendeis & Strippers. 
Male 

Speeder Tenders, Male 
Speeder Tenders, Female 
^Spinners, Frame, Male 
Spinners, Frame, Female 
Slasher Tenders, Male 
Loomfixers, Male 
Weavers, Male 
Weavers, Female 
Average 


XE 

4S-liour 


Picker Tenders, Male 

192G 

18.10 

Card ^ Tenders and 
Strippers, Alale ... 

19.35 

Speeder T enders. Male 

22.15 

Speeder Tenders, 
Female 

19.15 

■^Spinners, Frame, Male 
Spinners, Frame, 

Female . 

19.50 

17.25 

Slasher Tenders, 

Male . 

25.40 

Loomfixers, Male .. 

30.00 

Weavers, Male 

22.95 

Weavers, Female ... 

21.00 

Average 

21.49 

Source :— 



X E 

.VvEi:4.GE PEE Hurn. 

Cottoii- 

Statertt Growing Stalest 

19‘2G 

1928 

192G 

1928 

.377 


.240 

— 

.403 


.253 

_ 

.461 

.455 

.318 

.319 

399 

.381 

.285 

.294 

.407 

.414 

.197 

.209 

.360 

.357 

.230 

.236 

.529 

— 

.316 

_ 

.624 

.598 

.405 

.410 

.478 

.460 

.331 

.342 

.438 

.434 

.300 

.310 

.448 

.442 

.288 

.303 

on 

Average peii Week 
Cotton-growing 
States on 

Difference 

ha'^is 

56-bour 

basis 

per week 

1928 

192G 

1028 

1926 1928 

“ 

13.20 

— 

4.90 


13,90 


5.45 

21.84 

17.50 

17.54 

4.65 4.30 

18,28 

15.65 

16.17 

3.50 2.11 

19.87 

10.85 

11.49 

8.65 8,38 

17.13 

12.65 

12.98 

4.60 4.15 

_ 

17.35 


8.05 

28.70 

22.30 

22.55 

7.70 6.15 

22.08 

18.20 

18.81 

4,75 3.27 

20.83 

16.50 

17.05 

4.50 3.78 

21.24 

15.81 

16.65 

5.68 4.59 


1925 —Monthly Labour Revie^tij February, 1927. _ 

Montyy Lahotir Reviewj October, 1928. 
f England States 

IsIanL Comfectic^^ mciuded . Maine, Xew Hampshire, Massacliiisetts, Rhode 

included: Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


(National Association of Cotton MamijactnrersI) 
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India’s Cotton Yarn and Cloth Imports, 
April 1st, 1927j to March 31st, 1928, and 
India’s Mill Production. 


ilr. Thomas M. i\inscough, C.B.E., H.M. Senior 

Trade Commissioner m India and Ceylon, has issued through the 
Overseas Trade Department his annual report, which, as its pre¬ 
decessors, contains much valuable information. \\T extract, in 
the following pages, the particulars relating to cotton yarn and 
cloth: — 

xMANUFACTURED AND MAINLY MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
Cotton Textiles. 

Yarns. —The total imports of cotton twist and yam showed a alight 
advance from 49,424,558 lbs. valued at Rs.662 lakhs in 1926-27 to 
52,344,034 lbs. valued at 679 lakhs in 1927-28. The principal * increases 
took place in bleached yarns (752,000 lbs.), coloured yarns (606,000 lbs.|, 
and mercerised varns (1,196,000 Ib.s.). Grey yarns advanced by only 
378.000 lbs. 

The following table gives the imports of gre\ yarns arranged according 
to counts : — 



1020-27 

1927-2 S 

C oulits 


lbs. 

Nos. 1 to 10 

] 05,800 

310,433 

Nos. 11 to 20 

709,870 

1,744,098 

Nos 21 to 30 

430,723 

398,432 

Nos. ol to 40 

.. 20,951,473 

21,978,217 

\.bo\e 40'h 

0,905,572 

0,414,918 

I'wotolds . 

0,001,101 

5,291,265 

Total ^ilporl^ (gre>} 

35,764,005 

30,143,363 


The remarkable increase of over a million pounds of grey IDs to 20’s is 
almost entirely accounted for by increased shipments from Chinese mills 
at very low prices. The advance in Vs to lO's was also secured by China. 
The reduction in counts above 40’s was suffered by Japan, the United 
Kingdom increasing her share of this trade by over 112,000 lbs. The 
reduction m twofold spinnings was borne by the United Kingdom and 
Japan. 


A'ote .— Unless otherwise stated^ the statistics in this section are drawn 
from the fuhlicaiions of the Defartment of Statisticsj Government of Indiaj 
and relate to imports on private account only. Since all Indian statistics are 
now given in rupees and not in sterlingj and in view of the labour which 
would be involved in converting into sterlingj ike lakh of rupees 
(Rs. 100,000 or ^7,500 at Is. &d. exchange) has been taken as the usual tmii. 
It is fully realised that this is not so convenient a unit as the £ sterling. 
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The !ir:-T table set? forth the details ot the imports of bleached yarns : 



1920-27 

1927-28 

y.uLini's 

ibs 

lbs. 

1 TO 20 

Xot 

4,658 

21 to 30 

heparateh' 

79,134 

31 to 40 . . . 

recorded 

1,260,952 


prior to 

1,057,087 

tolfh 

1927-28 

2,405,281 

'h.tal impnitb luliitc; 

4,001,521 

4,813,112 


The whole of the inipoits of dl’s to cO's were drawn from the United 
Kingdom. Of dl’s to 40’s the United Kingdom supplied 1,171,872 Ibs.^ and 
Japan 94,000 lbs. The counts above 40's were also drawn almost exclusively 
from the United Kingdom. Two folds were obtained from the United 
Kingdom {1,550,000 lbs.), Japan (774,000 lbs.), and other countries 
(82,000 Ibs.l. 

Coloured wirns were imported as follows ;— 



1926-27 

1927-28 


Ib^ 

lbs 

1 to 20 

252.280 

399.425 

Nos. 21 to 30 

.521,988 

370,671 

Nos. 31 to 40 

3,453,901 

4,059,345 

Above 40 A 

596,928 

0 b4,4 / ^ 1 

1 woioldvS . 

544,921 

576,079 

Total iiiiporls O’oioured) 

5,370,018 

5,975,990 


The United Kingdom shipped practicalh the whole of the counts below 
31's. Of 3Us to '40’s the United Kingdom supplied 2,647,000 lbs. and other 
countries 1,412,000 lbs. Above 40’s the United Kingdom sent 434,747 lbs., 
and other countries 129,723 lbs. Twofolds w^ere almost entirely drawn 
from the United Kingdom, 

Imports of mercerised yarns were almost entirely confined to twofolds, 
the total imports of which amounted to 5,360,895 lbs. Japan supplied no 
less than 5,073,000 lbs. and the United Kingdom 286,665 lbs. 


The sources of supply of yarns of all kinds were as follows :— 



— - 1026-2 

7-, 

,- 1927-28-, 

Country of origin 

lbs Rs 

(lakhs) 

lbs. 

Rs. (lakhs) 

United Kingdom 

20,016,156 

3,08 

20,559,141 

3,09 

Xetherlands 

486,435 

9 

587,965 

9 

Switzerianrf 

691,130 

10 

484,059 

6 

Italy 

313,612 

4 

425,256 

6 

China 

945,032 

8 

12,866,303 

1,20 

Japan . . . . 

26,619,033 

3,20 

16,974,830 

2,24 

Other countries 

263.160 

3 

446,480 

5 

Total imports 

49,42 4,.558 

6,62 

52,344,034 

6,79 


The reduction in the imports from Japan has been equalized by increased 
imports^ from the China mills, which are mostly owned by Japanese 
companies. The British position is practically stationary. 

The most noteworthy event of the year was the passing, m Septembei, 
1927, of the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn Amendment) Bill, which, con¬ 
sequent upon the report of the Cotton Tariff Board and as a measure of 
protection for Indian mills, substituted for the 5 per cent, ad valorem 
import duty on all cotton yarns an import duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem, 
or li annas per lb., whichever is the higher. A study of the returns shows 
that the duty has had little effect on the imports of British yarns, which 
are usually counts of 40^s and upwards of grey yarn and specialities which 
are of sufficiently high price that the If, annas per lb. duty is less than 
5 per cent., and consequently the rate remains as before. The imports of 
yarn from China of counts below 40bs has been phenomenal, but, as the 
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new duty was onh in force for half the year, it 15 probable that an undue 
proportion of these were shipped im the first few montiis of the year in 
anticipation of the protective measure. Sir George Rainy, in speaking on 
the Bill on September 6th. 1927, bnedy recapitulated the position in the 
following terms .— 

In the first place there are the higher counts, that is, everything, above 
40’s, or at any rate above 50’s. As regards these_ the effect of the duty 
must be very small. When you get to the really high counts, the IJ-anna 
duty is less than 5 per cent., and obviously, therefore, it cannot raise the 
price. When you come a little lower dowm, to the counts between 60’s and 
40’s, the increase in _the price will be quite small. As far as I can make 
out from the figures in the trade returns, between 50’s and 60’s, the lAanna 
duty ivould not be much more than 6 per cent., and between 40’s and 50’s 
perhaps 7 per cent. As regards the counts below 20’s, there are good 
reasons for thinking that the price cannot rise very much, because the 
internal competition between the Indian mills on these lower counts is so 
severe—the total imports being only about 2,000,000 lbs. per year—that in 
all probability any rise in price which the dutv might bring about would 
almost instantly be checked by an incr,ease in the Indian production, which 
would bring dowm the price again. Finally, there are the medium counts 
from 31’s to 40’s, and here it seems likely that the duty might raise the 
price of yarn by almost the full amount of the duty. It is in respect of 
these counts that the Indian cotton mills stand to gain. and. to a limited 
extent, the handloom weaver stands to lose.” 

The production of the Indian mills, compared with the imports, is 
shown in the following statement :— 


\iULua] average for the fne vears llKiU-lp to 
1913-11 ... 

Imports 
ill lbs 
(1,0001 

41,794 

Indian iMilb 
I^roJiiction 
in lbs. 
il.OOO) 

046,757 

1923-24 ... 

44,575 

017.329 

1924-25 

55,907 

719.390 

1925~2(> 

51,688 

086,427 

1926-27 . 

49,425 

807,116 

1927-28 . .... 

52,344 

808,911 


The subjoined table compares by counis the quantities of imported 
cotton twist and yarn with the quantities produced in Indian mills *— 


PRUDrCTKJX OF IXDIAX COTTOX MILLS COMPARED WITH IMPOR IS, 
SUBDIVIDED IX COURTS 

(For year^ eiiflmg March 31.1 
1913-14 


(pre-war 3 'car). 

1924-25 

192 

5-20 

Pro- 

Imports d notion 

Imports 

Pro- 

ductiun 

Imports 

Pro¬ 

duction 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I i,000s 

(1.006) 

{I,oo0j 

(1,0001 

{! ,000] 

fl.OOO) 


Colton a 111 ! \.iin 

Xos. I tu 2n 

1.254 

492,693 

7,170 

469,810 

4,772 

444.748 

XMs 21 to 25 

896 

123,995 

477 

154,072 

543 

142,759 

Xob, 20 to 30 

3,686 

42,999 

934 

09440 

575 

71,029 

XMs. 31 to 40 

23,657 

19,712 

27,687 

19.368 

26,294 

19,738 

Above Xo. 40 

7,859 

2,699 

7,659 

5,822 

6,085 

5,834 

Grev and coloured tv oiolds 

(doubles) . 


— 

5,833 

.—, 

6495 


White, imspecified descrip- 

tion and waste .. 

6,S19 

679 

6.147 

57vS 

6.024 

2.3!9 

Total 

44471 

682, i 1 t 

55,907 

719,390 

5i,t>8.S 

086.427 
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1926 

-27 

1927 

-28 



Pro¬ 

- 

Pro¬ 


lmx)orts 

duction 

Imports 

duction 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton tAvist and yarn 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Xos. i to 20 

1,068 

515,681 

2,465 

494,788 

Xos. 21 to 25 

483 

168,345 

416 

182,221 

Xos. 26 to 30. 

470 

79,966 

439 

80,839 

Yos. 31 to 40 

24,405 

27,657 

27,305 

33,757 

Above No. 40 .. 

7,562 

11,531 

8,039 

11,142 

Grey and coloured twoiolds (doubles) 

7,146 


13,634 

— 

White, unspecified debcrix^tion and waste 

8,291 

3,936 

46 

6,171 

Total . 

49,425 

807,116 

52,344 

808,911 


The Bombay Miil strike started in April, 1928, and is therefore not reflected in 
these statistics. 


It will be noted that the Indian mill production remained almost stationary, 
the increased output of counts above 20’s being offset by a reduction m 
spinnings below 20^s, which were driven off the market by imports from 
China, which were dumped into India at such low prices that competition 
became almost impossible. It will be interesting to see whether the 
additional protective import duty will suffice to protect the Indian mills 
against this competition after it has been enforced for a complete year. 

The Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, in their report for 1927, state 
that the year opened with a stock of 34,000 bales of yarn, the monthly 
average stock was 35,000 bales, and the year closed with a stock of 39,000 
bales. They add that:— 

“ the position m the yarn market continued unsatisfactory throughout the 
year, the rise in the price of cotton not being followed by a proportionate 
rise in the price of yarns. How serious the position has been may be 
iudged_ from the fact that the number of inactive spindles went on 
increasing practically from month to month, and at the end of the year 
over a fourth of the spindles on site were idle. In spite of this, the stocks 
with the mills at the end of the year stood at a higher figure than at any 
other period during the year under report. The prices of lO’s and 20’s 
yarns, which were 7 annas and 8j annas a pound at the end of 1926, reached 
their highest in the middle of September with quotations at lO.l annas and 
121 annas a pound. The year closed with prices at 9i annas and ll.V annas 
a pound, with very poor demand. For all counts of saleable yarn prices 
remained unremunerative more or less throughout the year.” 


Piece Goods .—The following table shows the quantitative imports of the 
three mam classes of piece goods for the last pre-war year and during the 
past four years 


Year 


1913-14 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


Grey 

White 

Coloured, 

Printed 

(unbleached) 

(bleached) 

or Dyed 

nriilion 

million 

million 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

1,534-2 

793-3 

831-8 

84d * t) 

548-9 

407-0 

709-1 

465-1 

365-8 

748-4 

571-0 

447-4 

875‘5 

556-5 

504*8 
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The next statement gives the value of the three main classes in the 


last pre-war year and 

Year 

during the past four years :— 

(ri'cy While 

. un bleachet I ] (bleac bed j 

Cohjnrei 
Printed 
i >r I (ye 

n913-i4 


1(5,966,01.') 

9,026,2(4 

i l,tHJ7,(i8. 

'0924-20 


18,992,600 

13,487,9(4 

13,343,97: 

[1920-26 


16,410,418 

11,994,999 

11,949,871 

11926-27 


14,712,768 

13,22(»,371 

i2,9I6,s:h 

t1927-28 

At exchange of 1,4 


10,966,124 

11.0(52,692 



•f At exchange ol 1, B 

The heavy fall m the values of bleached goods imported dunng the pa^t 
year more than offset the slight increases m the grey and coloured varieties. 
The total yardage imported is still only 61 per cent, of that imported in 
1913-14, but is 6 per cent, greater than in 1926-27 as a lesiilt of lower 
prices. The declared \alues per vard over the same senes of \ears give 
the clue to the position, which is, briehvj that the falling-off m the imports 
of cotton piece good is in inverse ratio to the increase in their price. 



1913 d4 

1924-20 

1920-26 

P,5 

26-27 

1927-2S 

Cotton piece goods 

Rs As P 

Rs. As P. 

Rs. A:3 P. 

lib 

As V. 

Rs. As. l\ 

Grey (unbleached) 

(1 2 8 

0 0 0 

<5 4 11 

9 

4 2 

9 3 11 

\Mute (bleached) 

9 2 11 

0 0 11 

9 0 6 

0 

4 11 

9 4 7 

Coloured, printed or 
dyed 

(1 3 0 

9 7 10 

0 6 11 

9 

6 2 

(» 0 9 


VARIETIES OF PIECE GOODS IMPORTED 



I9i:i-I4 





pre-war 

1920-26 

1926-27 

1927-2 


year 




Grey (unbleached) 

million 

million 

million 

million 


yds 

yds 

}’ds 

yds 

Dhiities, sans and scarves 

SO 6 1 

439 1 

471 •(> 

027 • 6 

jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. 

109-4 

07-9 

72 • (> 

78-9 

Longcloths and shirtings 

040-4 

171-3 

168-8 

233-4 

Sheetings .. 

. 2 

39-4 

18 

2:to 

Drills and jeans 

21-3 

19-4 

14-9 

11 -2 

Other sorts 

10-8 

•9 

•>. 2 

1-4 

Total . 

1.034-2 

799- 1 

748-4 

870- 




1913-14 

pre-war 

1920-26 

1926-27 

1927-2S 

White (bleached) 


year 

million 

million 

million 

million 


yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

Dhutics, saris ami scarves 


104-3 

72-6 

114-0 

71-7 

Jaconets, niadapollams, mulls, etc 

307*9 

186*8 

234-S 

224-.3 

Longcloths and shirtings 


ilO-3 

93*8 

97*4 

112*1 

Nainsooks .. 


20 4 - 7 

77*«( 

(50 • 9 

93-«( 

Drills and jeans .. 


0 • 7 

6*1 

0-1 

6*9 

Checks, spots and stripes 


16*1 

7*0 

12-3 

14*1 

Twills 


8*3 

12-2 

11*8 

14*9 

Other sorts 


31-0 

9*6 

29-7 

19*3 

Total 


793*3 

460*1 

071-0 

006*5 


H 
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1913-14 





(pre-war 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Coloiired 

y'ear) 




i)i lilted or dvedj 

million 

million 

nullion 

million 


yds 

3-ds 

yds. 

ydb. 

J iiiuties. sans and scarves 

110-2 

29*9 

35 ■ 5 

38*4 

Cambrics, etc. 

113*6 

:u*7 

43*2 

50 * 4 

lilies 

152*6 

72*5 

90 • 8 

88*7 

and Lhint/. 

209*7 

56 • 1 

50 * 5 

69 • 9 

IJnlls and jeans 

30*0 

32 • i 

tl*9 

64*2 

Checks, spots and stripes 

19*7 

10*7 

17*0 

18*4 

Twiiis 

31*4 

20*4 

29*0 

40 • 5 

Other aoits 

159*6 

109*1 

136*5 

i:u*3 

total 

SSi'O 

365* 8 

447*4 

504*8 


The increase of SdjOOOjOOO yards in the case of grey dhnties reflects the 
heavy purchases made in Manchester in December~J anuary-February, 1926- 
1927, when the raw material stood at 61d. to 7-id. per lb. Similarly the 
increased imports of grey shirtings, amounting to no less than 65,000,000 
yards, are an eloquent proof of the fact that the scale of India’s imports 
of piece goods are roughly in inverse ratio to their price. In December- 
January, 1926-27, when Manchester prices were at their nadir, qualities of 
grey shirtings were shipped w^hich. owing to high prices, had not been 
purchased since the outbreak of war. 

In white goods the reduction by 42,000,000 yards of the imports of white 
dhuties, saris and scarves is most marked, and is due to the transfer in the 
customs statistics from the beginning of August, 1927, of white yarn 
dhuties from the heading of white goods to that of grey goods. 

The recover^" in the imports of prints is encouraging, but the arrivals 
of these goods are only a third of pre-war quantities. Dyed drills and jeans 
and coloured twills show a satisfactory- expansion. 

SOURCES OF IMPORTS. 


(0 Grey Goods 

Countries ot 

.-1926-27-> 

.——■1927- 

-28 - . 

consignment 

\'ds 

Ks. (lakhs) 

}'ds 

Ks. (lakhs) 

Lnited Kingdom 

588,781,540 

15,24 

651,160,996 

15,54 

China 

1,790,000 

4 

7,048,400 

16 

Japan 

154,865,422 

4,23 

214,773,511 

5.46 

United States .. 

2,690,128 

10 

2,241,237 

7 

Other countries 

283,886 

1 

313,773 

1 

Total imports 

748,410,976 

I9,0:i 

875,537,917 

21,24 


The notable increase in the yardage from the United Kingdom is satis¬ 
factory so far as it goes, and represents the heavy purchases of grey 
dhuties and shirtings which were made during the firit two months of 
1927, when Lancashire cloth prices were low. Japan, however, improved 
her quantitative shipments to an equal extent, and the increase in the 
value of her shipments is remarkable, pointing to the fact that a greater 
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proportion of the higher qualities of grey goods was included. The increase 
in the shipments of grey shirtings, etc,, from the Japanese mills in 
Shanghai, which represent the bulk of the imports from China, is note¬ 
worthy. 


12) Bleached Gooih .— 


Countries ol 
consigment 

- 1926-27 — 

yds Rs. uakli^' 

1927 

yds. 

Rs, daki 

1 lilted Kingdom 

550,284,568- 

16.57 

52 6», 753, .340 

14,20 

Xetherlandb 

5,955,971 

25 

7,505.70 4 

» 

Switzerland 

8.643,416 

45 

12,176,183 

56 

Japan 

2,881,728 

9 

7,598 521 

15 

Other countries 

3,185,854 

v\ 

1,128,544 

20 

Total 

570,951,537 

i:,52 

556,462,292 

15,41 

The British share of 

the value of the 

reduced trade declined 

from 95 


cent, to 02 per cent., while the Continent and Japan correspondinghy 
increased their proportions. This apparent reduction, however, is 
entirely due to a change in the method of classification adopted by the 
customs authorities. As the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, states in his 
annual report: The decline is due to the transfer in our statistics, from 
the ‘ white ^ to the ‘ grey ’ head, of unbleached cloth woven in Lancashire 
from white Eg^^^ptian cotton. This change wms made under general orders 
from the beginning of August, and in the eight succeeding months 
41,694,530 yards of these ‘white yarn dhuties,^ valued at Rs. 1,10,25,006, 
have been shown as grey cloth in the Calcutta returns.’^ 


(3) Coloured^ Ftinted or Dyed, —This heading is made up as follows: 


Description 
Printed goods .. 
Dyed goods 
W'oveii coloured goods 

Total imports 


- 1926-27-. 

yds. Rs. (lakhs) 
176,854,152 0,13 

156,984,887 6.17 

113,603,188 4,92 


447,442,227 17,22 


- 1927-28-. 

yds. Rs. ijakhs) 
235.343,234 ^53 

158,322,295 5,61 

111,175,803 4,38 


504.841,332 17,52 


The improvement m the print trade is most satisfactory. The provenance 
of the imports was as follows .— 


Countries of 
consignment 
I'nitcd Kingdom 
Oerniany 
Xetherlands 
Belgium .. 
Switzeiiand 
Italy 

Straits Settlements 
Japan 

Other countries .. 
Total imports 


1926-37 


yds. 

Rs. (lakhi 

318.300,188 

12,58 

3,022,526 

20 

13,697,487 

75 

2.171.294 

19 

3,155,209 

23 

15,550,975 

70 

3,297,968 

20 

85,821,800 

2,25 

2,424,780 

12 

447,442,227 

17,22 


^-- 1927 - 28 —- 

yds Rs. (lakhb; 


352,210,938 

12,59 

2,644,414 

18 

12,069,810 

61 

1,745,167 

14 

2,526,539 

19 

24.562,727 

85 

3,167,883 

17 

102,667,851 

2,63 

3,246,003 

16 

504,841,332 

17,52 
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The reducDon m Lancashire prices is clearly shown by the fact that the 
values of the British shipments remained approximately the same despite 
an increase of nearly 32,000,000 yards m the quantity. Japanese com¬ 
petition in woven coloured goods and dyed goods is increasing rapidly. 
She also ships large quantities of printed flannelettes. Italian competition 
IS most serious in printed flannelettes and twills, in dyed flannelettes and in 
coloured woven coatings and trouserings. The quality, dye and finish of 
the Italian goods is improving rapidly, and Italian products now compete 
successfully with Lancashire in a constantly widening range of cloths. 

(4) Fmts of all Descnftions .—There has been a satisfactory advance 
m the imports of fents of all descriptions :— 


Countries of 
consignment 

-1926 27 

yds. Rs. 

(lakhs) 

- 1927-28- 

yds. Rs. 

> 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom 

9,507.913 

35 

12,985,149 

41 

United States 

11,442,782 

29 

23,246,640 

52 

Other countries .. 

188.933 

1 

306,559 

1 

Total 

21,139,628 

65 

36,538.348 

94 


American competition is becoming ver^^ keen. As I stated in my last 
report, this is largely due to the American attitude towards fents, which 
have hitherto been regarded in the United States as a waste product to be 
sold for what they will fetch. American shippers have therefore been able 
to place their fents on the Indian market at prices much below British 
quotations. It is to be hoped that the large firms of bleachers, dyers and 
printers in the United States will recognize this in future when disposing 
of their large stocks of fents to exporters. 


Shares of the Princifal Comfetitors in the total quantities of piece goods 
imported :— 



1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Countries of consignment 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

United Kingdom . 

97-1 

82-3 

82*0 

78-2 

Japan 

0 3 

13-9 

13-6 

16*3 

Holland 

0-8 

1*1 

M 

1*0 

Italy . 

0-7 

0*6 

0-8 

1*2 

Switzerland 

0 2 

()'4 

0*6 

0*7 

Other countries .. 

0*9 

1-7 

1-9 

2*6 

Total 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

loo-o 


Indian Mill Competition .—The subjoined detailed statement gives the 
quantity (in pounds and their equivalent in yards) and description of the 
woven goods produced in Indian mills during the past three years. It will 
be noted that, in spite of the continued depression in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, the total yardage produced in all-India rose from 2,259 
million in 1926—27 to 2,356 million in 1927—28. The increase of nearly 
100,000 yards was principally made up of increased production of the 
following types of cloth 

Grey Shirtings and Longcloth, an increase of 40,000,000 yards. 

Grey Dhuties, an increase of 30,000,000 yards. 

Grey Khaddar Cloth, an increase of 17,000,000 yards. 

Grey Drills and Jeans, an increase of 12,000,000 yards. 

The total weight of cloth of ail kinds rose from 539,000,000 to 568,000,000 
pounds. ’ 
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INDIAN COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION. 


Urey ^nd bleached piece goods 
Chadars . . 

Dhuties .. 

Drills and jeans 

Cambrics and lawns 

Printers ... 

Shirtings and longcluths 

T-cloths, domestics and sheet¬ 
ings ... 

Tent-cloth 

Khadi, Diingri or khaddar 
Other sorts 


/ibs 
■ \yds 
/Ibs 
\ t'ds 
/ibs 
1 yds 
/lbs 
\ yds. 
/ibs 
/ yds 
/ibs 
\yds 
/ibs 
\ yds 
/ibs 
’ \yds 
/lbs 
i yds 
/lbs 

\ yd-*’ 


Total 


ribs. 

I yds 


Coloured piece goods 


Grey and coloured goods other 
than piece goods 

Hosiery .. 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with silk 
or wool 


• I 

-{ 


lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

doz. 

lbs 

doz 

lbs. 

ibs 


Grand total 


fibs. 
i yds. 
f doz. 


Twelve months, April to Alarcli- 

19‘2.5-2<5 1926-27 1927-28 


22,787,297 
62,075,o9i 
110,134,379 
r>] 6.394,318 
IS, 196,061 
74,130,144 
580,764 
3.168,432 
<5,003,983 
25,871,997 
120,019,866 
521,125,944 
17,370,593 
74,073,333 
3,990,717 
9,004,906 
30,444,405 
87,406,216 
9,826,309 
41,034,924 


339,265,174 
1,414,30o,80o 


116,095,300 

540,156,845 

3,726,511 

955,804 

872,861 

316,546 

3,772,129 

707,712 


465.039,687 

1,954,462,650 

1.272.350 


24,137,331 
65,555,1514 
123,121,505 
585,7< <5,264 
2{}. 177,03! 
79,7(53,504 
664,147 
3,385,935 
4,856,262 
20,899,248 
134,771.604 
580,536,490 
23,680,244 
93.314,603 
3,166,727 
6,732.119 
35,809,549 
9S,()70,894 
ll,32(>,965 
42,734,703 


381.711,365 

,577,237,774 


145,320,476 

681,478,291 

4,151,302 

1,006,548 

983,308 

351,919 

4,289,142 

2,313,760 


538,769,353 
258,716,065 i; 
1,358,467 


25,819,802 
66,824,.30 6 
129.701,309 
615,937,386 
22.912,951 
91,197,644 
986,274 
5,479,124 
4,608,509 
20,245,960 
140,831,481 
620,027,624 
24,630,019 
92,163,833 
2,618,279 
6,0<)4.123 
41,485,317 
116,118,753 
9,873,922 
40,943,836 


403,467,863 

,675,002,583 


148,297,621 

681,557,222 

4,205,147 

992,107 

1,210,366 

437.215 

5,828,863 

4,794,002 


567,803,862 

:,356,559,805 

1,429,322 


The Bombay mill strike started in April, 1928, and is therefore not 
reflected in these figures. At the end of the fiscal year Bombay had a stock 
of 152,000 bales of cloth. On June 30th, 1928, the stocks had fallen to 
109,000 bales. 

General Forecast [Jmie, 1928).—The general factors are all favourable. 
The first official monsoon forecast was issued on June 6, and predicts that 
the monsoon rainfall is likely to be normal or in excess in the Peninsula 
and North-West India. This is as favourable a forecast as is ever issued 
by the Meteorological Department, and it may be anticipated that the 
rainfall this year will be adequate and that, for the sixth year in succession, 
India will be blessed with abundant harvests and consequent prosperity to 
the cultivators. The political horizon is as clear as it has been for many 
years. Dealers have regained confidence since the difficult 5 ^ears succeeding 
the slump. Thev have now, generally speaking, more capital to invest in 
piece goods owing to the profits of the past two 5 "ears, and are undoubtedly 
less inclined to speculate and buy in excess of their likel^-^ requirements than 
was the case some 5 ^ears ago. The stabilization of the rupee also eliminates 
the speculative element from exchange. One can therefore regard the 
future with a certain element of restrained optimism. 
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AKiinciAL Silk. 

Tuta’ ..—The imports oi artiliaai silk yarns aie increasing at a very rapid 

rate i— 


Princiinl cunnli’es ni 

-— 192i) 

-27-. 

1927 28- 

-—^ 

consiciiinr-nt 

lbs. 

Rs. (lakhs) 

lbs. Rs 

(lakhs j 

rHired Kmctlonr 

054,617 

14 

2,277,315 

47 

'^-ermari\' . . 

232,079 

4 

130,739 

3 

Netherlands 

358,287 

7 

505,900 

ll 

Switzerland 

428,051 

8 

283.288 

6 

Italy 

3,843,179 

64 

3,431,879 

66 

Other countries 

259,884 

5 

880,448 

16 

Total 

5,776,097 

1,02 

7,509,569 

1,49 

The extraordinarily rapid 

advance in 

the imports of Indian yarns 

appears 


to have been checked and, as I forecasted in my last report, the year under 
review gives a more correct indication of the position, as the large stocks 
of Continental yarn have been disposed of and the Indian mills arc now 
consuming greatly increased quantities of artificial silk yarns of the higher 
grades, in which the United Kingdom specializes, for use as warps m 
mixture cloths. ^Moreover, the activities of the local branch in India of the 
leading British pioducer are making themselves felt. 

Hitherto niost of the yarns imported have been used by the handloom 
weavers m Northern India ^ and Madras, who are usually indifferent to 
quality and whose main desideratum is low price. This accounts for the 
large consumption of cheap Italian and other Continental yarns. Indian 
mill owners, however,^ are now taking a keen interest in the production of 
cotton and artificial silk mixtures, and as they are much more particular 
With regard to quality, it is expected that the share of the British product 
will continue to increase. The rapid extension in the number of British 
factories producing artificial silk yarns will also be a further favourable 
factor. 

The very great increase in the imports of artificial silk varns has also 
been stimulated by the passing in September, 1927, of the'Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Bill, w'hich reduced, hiter alia^ the import duty on artificial 
u ^from 15 per cent, to 1\ per cent, ad, valorem. In speakin.g to 
this Bill, Sir George Rainy explained the objects of the Government of India 
in the following terms ;— 

“ So far as India is concerned, we are chiefly concerned with mixed goods 
made paitly from artificial silk and partly from cotton. The imports of 
increased very rapidly, and between the years 
1924-.,5 and 192^27 they more than doubled. At present both the mixed 
piece goods, made partly of artificial silk and partly of cotton and the 
artmci^ silk yarn that is imported into this country, are dutiable at 15 per 
cent. Both the cotton mills in Bombay and elsewhere, and also some of 
toe handloom weavers, particularly in Southern India, have begun to 

^ combination of cotton and artificial 
f™ manufacturer has to pay on the artificial silk yarn that he 

comneto as is imposed on the imported fabrics which 

th^duT All that is proposed in the Bill is to reduce 

me duty ou the artificial silk yarn from 15 to per cent so that thp 

it^e a'^TOHoTi?!! a handloom weaver or whether 

imported piece ^ advantage in competing with 


Piece Goods of Cotton and Artificial Silk. 


Principal countries of 
consignment 
United Kingdom 

Germany 
Belgium .. 

Switzerland 
Italy 

Other countries 
Total 


-1926-27- 


yds. 

16,078,929 

2,487,541 

979,974 

6,697,960 

13,900,507 

1.833,363 

41,978,274 


1927-28- 


Rs (lakhs) 

yds. 

Rs. (lakhs) 

1,17 

14,262,832 

99 

27 

4,694,815 

53 

8 

757,177 

7 

59 

11,054,793 

89 

81 

16,021,907 

91 

17 

6,349,267 

47 

3,09 

54,140,791 

3.86 
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The reduction of the British proportion uf the values imported to 25 per 
cent, IS disappointing. As I stated last year, there would appear to be two 
distinct classes of consumers of artificial silk piece goods in Jndia. The 
great majority have limited means, and do not trouble much about quality. 
They are attracted by lustre and bright colours and by the relatively low 
price of the Continental products. The remainder, who, unfortunately, 
are much less numerous, take quality into consideration and are wilLng 
and able to pay the higher rates charged. The greater proportion of the 
goods imported are sold on price, and price alone, which accounts for the 
increasing imports from Italy and Switzerland, _ which are, generally 
speaking, sold at a much lower price than the British products. 

There appears to be no reason why British manufacturers should not be 
able to obtain a much larger share of the business if only they can bring 
down their prices. The British product is acknowledged to be superior, 
but this fact is not fully realized by the average Indian buyer. The trade 
IS so new that he neither knows nor cares m which country the material is 
manufactured, but if it is cheap and made up in attractive designs and 
colours he will buy. Some of the small shopkeepers a=sert that they 
frequently have Continental artificial silk cloths brought back to them after 
a few days^ wear, with the compiamt that the colours are nut fast m water. 
This, of course, militates against the development of the trade. \ 
systematic and energetic propaganda in favour of British artificial siLr 
goods of quality would do much to allay this prejudice. 

The trade is likely to be a rapidly expanding one, and will help to ledress 
the balance caused by reduced imports of the coarser cotton goods. It is 
to be hoped that British manufacturers and shippers will realize the 
significance of this, and that they will leave no stone unturned in their 
efforts to secure a much larger share of the trade. 


POLAND. 


According to information recently received from Lodz, tlie 
leading members of the Polish cotton textile industry are about 
to form a cotton spinners’ association on sound business lines. 
This new formation of a spinners’ organization is the outcome of 
recommendations of the American financial economic adviser to 
the Polish Government, Mr. Charles S. Dewey. 

Fully 85 per cent, of the spindles in Poland have agreed to 
join this new S3mdicate, and it is expected to start operating within 
the next month and as soon as the new law prohibiting the working 
of the third shift becomes operative. 

(1) Regulate the production of the American, Indian and 
Egyptian cotton yam spinners, producing counts up to and 
including 44’s, 111 accordance with the actual demand. 

(2) Restrict the working of affiliated mills to 92 houns per week 
in two shifts. Exceptions to these hours will be made to firms 
producing for export. 

(3) Fix minimum prices for the different counts and qualities 
of yarn. 

(4) Control the sale of yam produced by all the affiliated mills. 

Spinners will make weekly returns to the central office showhig 

the quantity of yarns sold, consumed and in stock. Should a 
member fail to make these returns he is liable to a fine of 100 to 
5,000 Zloty. Selling below the fixed minimum prices will be 
punished by a fine of 10 per cent, of the value oC the order. 

Some further recommendations made by Mr. Dewey are to the 
effect that the output of factories joining the organization should 
be better standardized and more adapted to the needs of the Polisli 
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market; that each factor}’ should have an output quota, to be 
determined periodically by a special committee; production to be 
curtailed, if necessary, if the stock‘d of finished goods become 

excessive. 

The association has started its operations on January I, 1929; 
membersnip is for the minimum period of two years. Mr. Heinrich 
Grohmann, of Scheibler & Grohmann (which firm owns about 12 
per cent, of all the spindles in Poland}, Mr. A. Osser, Dr. A. 
Biedermann, Feliks Krusche, Moritz Poznanski, Direktor Otto 
Bankwitz, Oskar Kohn and R. Geyer are amongst the members of 
the provisional organization committee. 


All announcement issued in Warsaw stated that the abolition of 
night work in all branches of the textile industry would come 
into force on January i, 1929. It was further stated that no 
concessions to this new law will be granted, and all breaches of 
the same will be severely punished. 


RUSSIA. 


Eleven new textile i)lants are under construction in Russia, 
according to the November Bulletin of the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce. The total cost of these mills will be about 
£S,600,000^ the largest of which will contain 270,000 spindles, and 
will employ when complete 11,500 operatives. 


© FIRST AID 

BOXES ANO CABINETS FOR EVERT PURPOSE, 

The “VICTORIV” CABINETS are designed to comply with the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, and are so arranged that the contents are accessible at a moment’s notice. 

AMBULANCE ROOM AND REST ROOM FURNITURE, 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES, DRESSINGS, INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 

JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS & CO. Ltd. 

Deansgate, MANCHESTER 



THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW GANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 
TEIjJEPBOSE—CENTRAL 1857. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Royal 1558. 

THE PAINTING bFMLLAviNDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Possible Material. 
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Statutes of the International Cotton 
Federation. 


As amended al the Vienna hnernai 'ional Cotton Congress^ 1925. 

1. The purpose of this International Federation shall be to 
watch over and protect the common interests of the industry and to 
advise associations of the action to be taken against any common 
danger. 

2. The means to be employed are: 

(I) The holding of congresses of delegates from the associa¬ 
tions in all countries becoming affiliated with the Inter¬ 
national Federation. 

(II) The appointment of a committee of management, who 
shall: 

(a) Control the work and expend the moneys of the 
Federation under the instruction of the congress. 

[b) Distribute information of practical value in carrying 
on and improving the conditions of the cotton trade. 

(^:) Assist in the formation, strengthening and assimilating 
of associations m all spinning and manufacturing 
centres of the cotton industry". 

(d) Call together the delegates to special congress when 
the need shall arise. 

ie) Consult the associations by correspondence and dis¬ 
tribute and collect voting papers from the associations 
on any international movement in connection with the 
trade. 

if) Take any other action in common interest of the trade 
that may be decided upon by congress. 

3. All associations of cotton spinners and manufacturers are 
eligible for affiliation with the International Federation, subject to 
their acceptance by committee and congress. 

4 A levy shall be paid by each association according to its 
number of spindles and looms. 

5. Spindles shall include mule, ring, throstle and doubling. 
Two doubling spindles to be equal to one mule spindle. 

6. Each association joining tlie Federation shall pay an entrance 
fee of Truths of a penny per spindle and Id, per loom. This entrance 
fee shall include the current year’s levy. 
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'fhe lcv\ for the years 1926 and 1927, and so long as it 
reiiiains unaltered by congress, shall be: 

,,btth of a penny per spindle, 

Ith of a penny per loom. 

7. Associations are liable for the coming year’s levy unless they 
have handed in their resignation at least three months before the 
end of the current year. Resignation forfeits all rights to any 
acoiimulated funds. 

8. All levies shall be due for payment before the end of 
September. 

9. In case any association shall fail to pay its levy, or send 
delegates to the congress, the name of such association shall be 
placed before the congress to- take what steps it may think fit. 

10. The offices of the Federation shall be in Manchester. Any 
change in the headquarters must be by decision of the annual 
congress. 

11. The committee of management shall consist of one delegate 
from each country possessing one or more duly constituted associa¬ 
tions. Any country, however, having in membership more than 
10,000,000 spindles, or equivalent in spindles and looms (12^- 
spindles equal i loom), shMl be entitled to appoint one delegate 
on the committee for ever}^ 10,000,000 spindles or part thereof, but 
in no case shall any country be entitled to more than four delegates 
with voting power. 

12. For the committee of management 6ve shall form a quorum. 

13. Each country' shall have the right to appoint a substitute to 
attend the meetings of the committee in the event of its repre¬ 
sentative being unable to attend. This substitute, in order to be¬ 
come conversant with the work of the committee, may accompany 
the duly appointed representative to any meetings of the committee 
if the associations in his country so desire. Such substitute has no 
power tO' vote, nor is it expected that he will take part in the dis¬ 
cussions at the meetings. 

14. The committee shall appoint its secretary or secretaries and 
other assistants, bankers, auditors and solicitors, and such appoint¬ 
ments shall be confirmed annually or otherwise. 

15. The committee shall have power to appoint, from its own 
body, any of its members for the purpose of obtaining information 
or undertaking preparatoiy^ work in connection with of the 
objects of the Federation.^ Such information or preparator}^ w^ork 
to be reported upon periodically to the committee through its 
secretary. 

id Should a position as officer or member of the committee 
become vacant by death or resignation the committee shall have 
power to fill such position—if an officer, from its own bod}^; if a 
member of the committee, from the delegates of the country 
represented. 

17. The committee shall meet when it is desirable, but where 
possible the consultation shall be done by correspondence. When 
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possible at least four weeks notice '^hail Ije given of any meeting ol 
the committee of management 

I S. On the request of oiie-fourlli of the members of the committee 
■ winch always incluries the officers\ the chairman shall call a 
meeting. 

19. The nierabers of the committee of manageuient, when 
attending meetings of the committee, are not entitled to payment 
of travelling or out-of-pocket expenses from the funds of the Inter¬ 
national Federation. Such expenses are to be borne liy the associa¬ 
tions they represent or by the members of the committee tliemselves. 
In cases where the committee appoints a member to undertake 
special work which necessitates a iounie\’ his out-of-pocket expenses 
will be defraA'ed from the funds of the International Federation. 

20. The bank account shall be in the names of the cliaimian 
of the committee and the secretar}” at headquarters, and all cheques 
shall be signed by the chairman or one of the honorarr-^ treasurers 
and countersigned by one of the secretaries. 

21. The bank account shall not be overdrawn and no expenditure 
or liability shall be incurred for which there are no funds in the 
bank. 

22. The financial year shall end December 31. 

23. In case of dissolution the funds in hand shall be divided on 
the basis of the contributions made by the affiliated associations. 

24. The congress shall be in a different country each time. 

25. When possible at least four wwks’ notice shall be given of 
any meeting of congress. 

26. The associations in each country’ shall appoint delegates to 
attend the congresses. No restriction shall be placed on the number 
of delegates an}" association may send, but the voting power shall 
be as follows: 

One vote for each million spindles or part thereof; 

One vote for each 40,000 looms or part thereof, but not more 
than tw^ent}^ votes to be given by any one country. 

Voting shall be by the showing of hands, but shall be by 
ballot if desired hy 25 per cent of those present empowered 
to vote. 

27. Each association shall, before the end of ilarch, appoint its 
delegates for the following congress, and shall at once intimate to 
the secretary the names, postal addresses and cable addresses of 
such delegates. 

28. Fourteen days’ notice shall, if possible, be given to the 
secretary at headquarters of any change in the appointment of 
delegates. 

29. The expenses of delegates shall be paid bv the association 
they represent, or by the delegates themselves. 

30. If a delegate be unable to be present he may be replaced^by 
another representative of his association. This representative, 
however, must present satisfactory credentials to the committee. 
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31. Any association wishing to bring a subject before the annual 
congress, or propose the alteration of a rule, shall forward its resolu¬ 
tion to the secretary at headquarters before the end of March. 

32. The member of the committee of management representing 
the country in which the congress assembles shall preside over such 
congress. The names of the delegates shall be called over, after 
which the chairman of the committee of management shall present a 
report, to be followed by the reading of the financial statement. 

33. The remaining proceedings shall be arranged by the 
committee of management, but shall be subject to alteration should 
the congress desire- 

34. Permission ma}^ be granted for the discussion of matters 
winch do' not comply with Rule 31, but no vote can be taken. 

35. Ill order to expedite the discussions of the congress the 
introducer of any subject shall be allowed one hour. Subsequent 
speakers shall be allowed fifteen minutes, which the chairman may, 
at his discretion, extend to thirty minutes. 

36. Delegates may speak in English, French or German, but 
it is desirable that they use the English language, in order to 
obviate, as far as possible, the necessity." of translation. 

37. No resolution in any congress shall be voted upon except 
75 per cent of the delegates empowered to vote are present, and no 
resolution shall be carried except b}' a majority ot 75 per cent, of 
those voting. 

38. No resolution shall be voted upon at the sitting at which it 
has been introduced (unless a 75 per cent, majority be in favour of 
such vote being taken), except for the appointment of officers of the 
congress and the fixing of the next place of the congress. 

39. The place of meeting for the next congress shall be decided 
upon at the last meeting of a congress 

40. Official reporters shall be appointed to take a verbatim 
report o-f all proceedings and submit a general report of the day’s 
proceedings for the committee’s approval before giving it to the 
press. 

41. No strangers shall be allowed to attend the sittings of con¬ 
gress except they have a special written permit from the committee. 

^ 42. Voting by correspondence with the associations shall be by 
spindles (one loom equalling 23 spindles and two doubling spindles 
to be equal to one mule spindle). The ratio of voting power shall 
be as per Rule 26. 

43. These rules may be added to, varied or rescinded a,t any 
annual congress, but notice of any proposed alteration shall be 
sent by the secretary with the notice convening the annual congress. 

44. Local committees may be formed in each country for the 
purpose of discussing questions of international interest. The 
meeting forming such local committee shall be convened by the 
various representatives on the committee of management. 
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ARTIFICIAL COTTON. 


The British press recently published several articles 011 this 
subject, but hitherto we have not been able to obtain samples or 
further particulars to bear out the exceptional claims made by the 
producers of the fibre. 

It IS claimed that the fibre can be produced on even poor soils 
in almost any part of the world. ^ It has already been grown in 
Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Russia, Peru, South Africa, and even in England, Scotlancl 
and Norway. 

The fibre is of the bast family, and is more akin to flax than 
cotton. Some accounts stale that it is of very short staple, 
averaging in., whilst others mention a staple length of about 
li ms. So far it has only been possible to spin id's and 2c’s from 
this new fibre. 

The raw material lias to he chemically treated after reaping, 
presumably a treatment similar to the retting of flax or jute, by 
chemical processes. After this treatment the product is said to 
resemble cotton hnt ver}^ closely, though it is said that it has a 
higher lustre and is of a very white colour. 

There are actually in use over 500 plant fibres in the world 
to-da^p and it must be remembered that in addition many others 
have been investigated from time to time, and most of them have 
been given up for industrial purposes. During the war Germany 
investigated many new fibres with a view to substituting them for 
cotton, but with the end of the war, when cotton was again avail¬ 
able, their use died out. 

The name of the firm producing this new fibre is The English 
Artificial Cotton Production and Marketing Corporation Ltd., 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.i. 


Articles Received Too Late for Classification. 


STATE OF TRADE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Die imgiinstige Entwicklung der Marktlage maclite im zweiten 
Semester weitere Fortschritte; sie begann sich erst in diesem Zeit- 
absclinitt, mit der sukzessiven Aufarbeitung der nocii vorhaiiden 
gcweseneii Orders, voll auf die Produktion aiiszuwirken. 

Im Laiife des Spatsommers crreichten die Betriebseinschran- 
kungen in einzelnen Etablissementen der Grob- und Mittelfeiii- 
spmnerei bis zu 30 und mehr Prozent der Normalprodiiktion, 
gingen dann gegen jahresende auf 25 Prozent im Maximum zuriick. 
Immerhin blieben iioch rund 10 Prozent der Belegschaft von Kurz- 
arbeit betroffen. Gleichzeitig flaute aucli die Nachfrage nacli 
Feingespmsten ab, begleitet von einem scliarfen Preisdriick seitens 
auslandischer Spinner. Die Betriebe klagen liber schleppende 
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KontrciktabiicJime unci liirer etiichc sehen sicli mangels Disposition 
der Kiuidcn, trotz befriedigenden Auftragsbestandes, zur Dros- 
-^eliing der Produktion gezwungen. Ueberangebot und Preis- 
:=:alenderei lasseii in der Zwiriierei eine Erholung nicht aufkommen. 
Die Grobweberei koniite im Spatlierbst, Dank einiger Nachfrage 
nach gewissGii Gewebesortimenten, wenigstens ilirc Lager etwas 
lichten. Die Alittelfeinweberei kam liber ein unzulangliches, 
schleppendes Geschaft nicht hinaus, wahrend sicli die Situation der 
Feiiiweberei iminer inelir zuspitzte, zu Produktionseinschrankuiigen 
fnhrte und weitere in iialie Aussicht stellt. Einzig die vbllig au£ 
den Iiilandrnarkt zuriickgedrangte Biiiitweberei erfreute sicli 
\-oiler Bescliaftigiing bei allerdings gedriickten Preisen. 

In der gesarnten Industrie wircl uber kurze Lieferfristen und 
Preisdriick geklagt. Wenn sie bis jetzt keine Arbeitslosen und 
relativ wenig Kurzarbeiter aufweist, so ist es Icdiglicli der 
Verteiluiig der Belegschaften auf eine kleinere Maschiiienzahl 
zuzuschreibeii, mi Bestreben, die Arbeiterscliaft den Betrieben nacli 
i\i 5 giiclikeit zu erhalten. Die Produktionseinsclirankungen siiid 
daher erhebhcli grosser, als der aussere Aspekt der Iiiclustrie 
verniuten lasst. Leider lageii am Jahreseude keinerlei Anzeiclien 
iiir eine baldige Besserung vor. 

Import Exiort 

q. kg. Fr. q. kg. Fr, 

Baumwollgarne . 19,010*58 16,568,326 33,541-02 19,059,321 

Baumwoligewehe .. 10,978*79 14,413,310 26,780*80 33,814,677 

Stickereien . 51*19 196,252 12,130*03 41,591,644 

30,04 0-56 31 ,177,88 8 72,45 1 85 94,465,642 

American Cotton Acreage, 1929 . Dr. A. B. Cox, of Austin, 
Texas, in Co7nmerce mid Fbia?ice of the pth January, states that if 
the price and other factors determining acreage in the United States 
Cotton Belt meet with normal response, the cotton acreage planted 
in 1929 would be about 47,070,000 acres. 

Cotton Grade and Staple Report, U.S.A. Of the 12,540,275 
bales of Upland Cotton ginned to December i, 1928, 10,709,921 
bales, or 85.26 per cent,, were tenderablc, according to estimates 
made by the U.S.A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

COTTOX TEXDERABLE AXD UXTENDERABLK 



l>ale.s 

ITr Ccui 

Total Upland (otton ... 

. . 12.540,275 

99*83 

T<»tal tencierable 

10.709,921 

85-26 

Teiiderable, y' to ! " inti 

. 9.479,644 

75-45 

Tenderablc, o\’er I 

1,230,277 

9 • 79 

'lAtal imtciidetable , . , . 

. 1,830,354 

1 U.57 

SIAPLE LFXUTHS Ob 

UPLAND tnOTTOX 


Staple m Inches 

Bales 

Pei Cent 

Total 

12,540,275 

99*83 

H'' and under . 

. 1,874,425 

13*33 

V .... . 

. 5,225,469 

41*60 

w . 

. 2,929,352 

23-32 

V' and . 

1,472,537 

U*72 

liUandDl/^ . 

642,084 

5*11 

1 f and ii/ - . . . 

413,117 

3-29 

I and 1 .. . . 

155.599 

I -24 

IT and over . , .... 

27,892 

0-22 


{Con'ifvteJ ftH tl77 ) 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


ENGLAND. 


COTTON ^AKN EXPORli? TWELX'L .MONTH' tNOKLi LiLi LMBER :il 



iiiL'b 

1927 

I02S 


lbs 

lb" 

i/w 

Kik'Sia 

5/Ji>2,60U 

150,200 

198,300 

Sweden 

1,3S1,100 

].410,200 

l,786,S0O 

Xurwa}' 

3,060,400 

3,334,700 

3,205,900 

Denmark 

1,161,400 

i,2l4,4U0 

1,486,500 

Poland (including Dantzis 

432,700 

5,224,000 

2,253,200 

Germany 

33,858,300 

56,602,900 

43,631,200 

Xetherlands 

37,564,300 

41,756,500 

33,452,500 

Beigiiim 

0,662,900 

8,592,800 

5,767,800 

France 

7,996,300 

3,824,700 

4,175,300 

Svtitzeriand 

7,825,300 

10,411,800 

9.089,600 

Italy 

1,027,400 

5«0j,400 

082,300 

Austria 

730,700 

1,355,600 

1,334,'TOO 

Czeclio-Siu\akid 

1,196,700 

2,746.200 

3,102,900 

Serb-Croat-Slovoiie State 

1,515.200 

2,992,100 

1,673,000 

Bulgaria . . 

2,901,700 

3,033,300 

2,388,509 

Ron mania 

7,512,300 

7,056,800 

5,753,300 

Turkey 

1,083,000 

693,200 

741,200 

China (mcliidmg Hong Kong; . 

1,727,100 

1,267,900 

1,724,800 

United States ot America 

3,307,600 

2,988,000 

2,360,600 

Brazil 

2,356.200 

2,666,000 

3,140,400 

Argentine Republic 

British India 

1,841,600 

2,236,700 

2,115,700 

Bombay, via Karachi 

646,60«! 

751,700 

628.200 

,, Other port^ 

8,163,000 

7,929,900 

8,462,000 

.Madra.^ 

6,244,000 

6,660/400 

6,792,500 

Bengal, A^ham, Bihar A (Jnssa 

4,286,100 

5,262,900 

4,961,000 

Biirmah 

1.155,300 

959,30f» 

879,200 

Straits Settlements A .Malay States 

385,100 

273,600 

225,900 

Australia 

4.726,800 

5,508,700 

4.360,300 

Canada 

1,131,900 

1,478,300 

1.800,200 

Other countries . 

10,713,200 

11,575,500 

10,737,800 

Total 

168,526,800 

200.464,709 

169,211,690 

(ire\, unbleached 

150,813,200 

179,319,900 

150,164,800 

Bleached and dt'cd 

17,713,600 

21,144.800 

19,046.800 

Total 

168,526,800 

200,464,700 

]69,2!l,l»O0 



T^^elve Months Ended December 3L 

lbs. 

£ 

1913 

210,099,000 

15,006,291 

1925 . 

189,531.200 

30,501,416 

1926 . . 

168,526,800 

21,781,178 

1027 

200,464,700 

23.608,368 

1928 

169,211,600 

22,566,403 
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COTTUN CLOTH KXPOKIS TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31. 



1926 

1927 

1928 


sq yds 

sq. yds. 

sq. yds. 

Sweden 

23,053,000 

25,895,000 

21,801,000 

jXoriva\' 

14,163,300 

17,308,700 

14,551,300 

Denmark 

26,070,400 

28,330,300 

23,398,600 

Germany 

51,935,600 

77,317,500 

52,610,600 

Xetkerlandb 

44,846,700 

66,064,500 

66,189,000 

Belgium 

28,824,900 

30,296,900 

24,417.500 

France 

21,410,500 

14,562,500 

12,226,900 

Switzerland 

103,889,100 

146,346,400 

119,772,200 

Portugal, Azores and IMadeira 

14,810,600 

12,969,200 

10,200,000 

Italy. 

19,490,300 

8,721,100 

12,117,400 

Greece . . 

27,038,700 

39,937,100 

29,950,700 

Roumania 

16,811,200 

16.815,700 

14.883,000 

Turkey 

56,215,200 

61,542,600 

55,230,500 

Syria 

23,744,600 

30,424,000 

17,208,000 

Egypt . 

123,873,700 

159,883,900 

128,670,300 

^Morocco 

47,736,100 

52,289.700 

62,400.300 

Foreign West Africa . 

68,363,800 

53,420,500 

64,412,000 

Foreign East Africa . . 

7,307.500 

11,152,500 

15,407,300 

Iraq 

55,007,100 

80,139,400 

48,536,300 

Persia .. 

14,995,500 

18,540,600 

18.721,300 

Dutch East Indies 

121,767,000 

138,243,300 

143,056,800 

Philippine Islands A Guam . . 

10,751,000 

12,819,900 

12,502,400 

Siam 

22,192,900 

25,369,500 

23.373,900 

China (including Hong Kong) 

177,685,300 

103,194,800 

186,521.000 

Japan . 

10,823,100 

13,541,900 

11,906,200 

United States ol America 

51,340,200 

47,075,900 

38,945,100 

Cuba 

10,345,600 

11,723,500 

10,981,200 

Mexico 

19,243,000 

11,202,100 

16.400,500 

Central Ainenca 

15,936,000 

13,089,000 

14,043.300 

Colombia 

45,775,600 

38,433,000 

41,142.200 

Venezuela 

24,186,400 

18,997,400 

22,386,300 

Ecuador 

6,456,700 

5,592,300 

5,927,500 

Peru 

13,129,300 

12,136,000 

11.074,300 

Chile. 

36,179,600 

39,260,100 

27,625,000 

Brazil . . 

62,206.400 

61,016,700 

55,191.500 

Uruguay 

16,053,600 

16,018,700 

19.746.200 

Bolivia 

4,870,900 

3,219,300 

2,856,500 

Argentine Republic . , 

112,576,100 

131,177,400 

148,922.300 

British West Africa 

106.690,200 

144,444,900 

146,015,500 

British South Africa . . 

72,123.900 

73,180,900 

69,196,700 

British East Africa 

15,442.100 

18,442,400 

18,456,7(K) 

British India . 




Bombay, \ua Karachi 

272,459,500 

290,833,500 

328,968,900 

,, Other ports .. 

231,584,600 

285,212,400 

358,684,400 

Madras 

93,138,100 

84,499,100 

92,249,700 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar A Orissa 

902,411,700 

924,941,700 

710.112,300 

Burmah 

65,669,000 

67,027,000 

51,768,100 

Straits Settlements A INIalay States 69,204,000 

77,560,400 

62,561,000 

Ceylon 

32,953.800 

35,754,100 

26,064,200 

Australia 

181.122,500 

187,513,000 

143,009,500 

Kew' Zealand . . 

32,187,900 

35,112,100 

30,567,200 

Canada 

45,716.400 

46,318,100 

43,740,800 

British West India Islands A 




British Guiana 

21,763,500 

23,676,300 

22,151,000 

Other countries 

140.908,500 

168,298,200 

157,740.500 

Total . . 

3,834,482,200 

4,116,883,000 

3,866,592,900 

Grey, unbleached 

1,204,382,000 

1,302,997,200 

1,084,141,800 

Bleached 

1,297,117,100 

1,345,290,600 

1.348,709,900 

Printed 

510,378,400 

573,312,600 

545,519,200 

Dyed in the piece 

674,342,500 

742.355.300 

745.022,400 

Manufactured of dyed yarn .. 

148,262,200 

152,927,300 

143,199,600 

Total .. 

3,834,482,200 

4,116,883.000 

3,866,592,900 








COTTOX TRADE STATISTICS 


liu:; 

i 

i*i20 

1927 


TwLL\K -Moxfll-- KvI>LL» r>CLLMDER :]!. 


sq. yds. 
7,u7.7,2,72,00«J 
4 , 4 ;r>jU 7 , 8 JHJ 
.J,s:i 4 , 482 , 20 H 
4 ,ll(i, 8 S. 4 , 9 on 
2 ,s«>q,. 7 U 2 , 90 (i 


369 


117,777,.*577 
I 3 ^. 1 , 927,807 
]lti,f»52,ff.33 
ii‘9 1395,71.3 
|i57,3i^«I,i»45 


^ EXPORTS OF PlECIi GOuDS (JF COl'K >X AXD ARTIFICIAL bILK 

MIXED. 


Cuunti V 

Total L\purt>i 
for 11 months 
ending 

Xocember, lli^s 

Knii*Ii India 

sq. yds. 

1 <>.<>19,825 

S29,73.s 

Hra/il 

18,280.966 

826,188 

i'.iuada 

8.812,010 

782,277 

Dutch Last Indies 

6,197,890 

309,490 

Australia 

5,722,697 

563,477 

British South Africa 

4,995,765 

406,546 

Hgypt 

3,644,557 

233,589 

British West Africa 

2.469,493 

151,241 

New Zealand 

2,258,685 

214,255 

Central America 

2,143,946 

113,965 

China (including Hong Kong) 

1,749,326 

140,081 

Colombia 

1,635,814 

99,658 

Cepon 

1,475.654 

74,725 

•Jt her countries 

18,554,731 

1,304,120 

Total—all mar he ts .. 

92,561,3.59 

6,049,352 


Cl 111 1 Dared 



— or — 


Compart 

Miii the 


- cr — 

Exports 


Exports 

lur 11 months 


dunn,. 

ending 

ilxp .rts during November, 

November, l‘.»27 

No\eraber, 

, 1928 1927 

sq. ><ls 

sq >ds 

£ sq. yds. 

4,179,700 

990,652 

37,925 -- 624,954 

- 8.152,312 

1 .<580,266 

9<5,530 " 782,587 

- 2,714.065 

1,051.278 

87,978 - 480,:i95 

1 465,500 

.580,108 

30,036 - 227,.328 

~ 1,817,522 

608,224 

54,189 - 199,903 

- 2,577,859 

668,029 

47,880 - 273,43:] 

'.>30,321 

319,238 

20,114 — 49,020 

284,344 

.36:?, 9:13 

21,455 64.481 

-i- 1,289,581 

180,522 

16,598 -r 78,680 

-r 461,693 

214,591 

11,109 ~ 23,104 

157,644 

424,969 

:]2,2T6 -- 400,032 

^ 175,946 

i:?l,540 

8,307 - 14,674 

X 274,872 

27,942 

1,518 “ 139,673 

— 

1,403,123 

98.290 — 

- 28,651,749 

S 644,415 

564,23a >r'9(]114 

T- £1,957.823 


-- £86,748 


The variation m the different qualities of cloths exported is 
given as follows : — 

Percentage of 
the Total I! 

Cuntaimng- months' Trade. 


Unde j% of artificial silk 

and under 10% of artificial silk 


i .0 

15% 

15% , 

20% 

^20% 

30% 

30% 

40«o 

40% , 

30% 

30% 

00% 

60% and 

over 


3 

10 

9 

S 

10 

ii 

27 

14 


1 













COTTOX TRADE STATISTICS 


INDIA. 


I....TAILEI:) STAIEilEXT OF THE Ol^ANTITV (IN POUNDS) AND THE 
COUNTS .OK xVUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN. 


Cuiint or N'.inib.er Six months, April to September 



1928 

1927 

1928 

1 ..... 

2.450,329 . 

5,359,770 . 

669,292 


5.209,516 . 

3,780,232 * 

1,911,772 

0 . 

1,494,865 . 

1,180,740 . 

410,829 

4 ... 

4.792,018 . 

4.719,137 . 

1,965,431 

■o . . 

1,100.657 . 

1,417,853 . 

1,111,927 

tJ. 

4,294,251 . 

4.905,160 . 

2,573,933 


10,924,404 . 

10,672.851 . 

. 4,464,947 

s .. 

4,414,212 . 

5,967,168 . 

. 1,798,338 

9 . 

7,580,230 . 

®8.597,663 . 

. 4,118,045 

Hi .. 

13.965.232 

10.409.205 . 

. 5,554,799 

Total, Xo.s 1 to lu 

56.225,712 . 

57,009,779 . 

. 24,579.313 

11. 

22,893,945 . 

18,387,774 

. 11,409,486 

12. 

14,204,760 . 

14,611,067 

8,232,903 

U . 

12,449.924 . 

13,521,515 

9.423.273 

14. 

14,079,518 . 

16,601,308 . 

8,598,023 

ir> . 

9,979,075 - 

11.628.188 

, 7.101,572 

in . 

15,540,666 . 

17,269,828 

. 10,898,888 

IT. 

9,002,843 . 

10,503,062 

. 5,165,514 

18 . 

11,261,955 . 

12,112,707 

8,662,637 

19 . 

7,787,664 . 

7,713,944 

. 5,992,215 

2IJ . 

76,307,767 

78,384,116 . 

. 46,887,970 

Total, Xos. 11 to 20 

193,508,115 . 

. 200,733,509 

. 122,372,481 

21. 

29,590,751 

. 31,044,190 . 

. 16,946,802 

22 . . 

22,771,736 . 

. 27,104,381 

. 16.741,203 

2*1 . . 

4,827,075 . 

5,086,713 . 

3,628,248 

24 ’ 

26,607,279 . 

. 29,753,030 . 

. 15,714,563 

2r> 

1,678,252 . 

2,019,959 . 

1,510.548 

28 1; 

7,990,174 . 

7,249,770 . 

5,813,455 

27 . 

3,354,411 . 

3,420,094 . 

1,065,959 

28 . 

7.365,271 . 

6,735,457 . 

6,554,462 

29 . 

1,252,926 . 

1,154,781 . 

952,847 

30 . 

21.671,430 . 

21,595,892 . 

. 18,300,979 

Total, Xos. 21 to 30 

127,109,335 . 

. 135,164.267 , 

. 87,229,066 

31 .. 

1,005,668 . 

816,398 . 

. 1,031,343 

32 . . 

5.640,642 . 

6,381,895 ■ 

5,976,103 

3i 1‘ !! 

763.113 . 

944,022 . 

384,328 

34. 

897,906 . 

881,200 

882,491 

35. 

256,111 . 

115,313 

83,598 

36. 

913,633 . 

1,459,026 

561,445 

37 .. 

568 . 

23,440 

66,666 

3S . 

154,589 . 

156,022 

96,619 

39 . 

6,095 . 

— 

25,927 

40 . 

4,332,967 . 

5,748,626 

5,314,408 

Total, Xos. 31 to 40 

13,971,292 . 

16,528,942 , 

. e7l22,928 

Above 40 

5,418,770 . 

6,040,886 





348,7( 

Wastes, etc* 

772.464 . 

3.219,282 

• '545,6}6,290 




740,05 

GRAND TOTAL. . 

397,005,712 . 

. 418,696,665 

] 4.^^ ) 54,660 

















COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


DETAILED 3TATE.MLXT OF THE Ol'AXlIi'T ,iX ? .LXi>3 VXo 


THEIR EQUIVALEn; 

I IX Y 

AKD5; AXI5 1 iLSCiiHi'i I'jX tbi' 

WOVEM 

GOODS 

:MAXUF ACTE RED. 




Six mon 

ths, Atm tc itct. 

tel Her 

Description 


lOdb 

ire: 

1928 

Grey and bleached niece 





Cliadars .. 

lA- 

i3,lGSXS2 

14.I94-,L»*20 

8,261,895 


! vds. 

3t5,:iT,941» 

35.955 809 

23.354„329 

DiiLitis 

fibs. 

63,i>72,7lr, 

07.399,782 

53,511,314 

\vd5. 

305,203,747. 

322.029,411 

256,906,490 

Drills, and jeans.. 

ribs 

\vd=, 

8,337,707 

33,299,473 

10,747.249 

42.387,583 

*6020,659 
24.794,230 

Cambrics and lav. ns 

/iK- 

353,777 

47^079 

388,309 

\ vds. 

1,823,050 

2,75*9,907 

2,112.797 

Printers . . 

/■Rte. 

2,330,005 

2,147,48! 

2.200,779 

'{^ vds. 

10,322,937 

9.420,759 

10,633,937 

Shirtings and lonuciotli 

/lbs 

74,128,412 

72.739,313 

38.046,944 


\y.is. 

322.908,034 

317.340,032 

170,488,652 

T-cIoth, domestics, and 

/ibs 

10,214,349 

12,073,07ts 

7,479,999 

sheetings 

\vda. 

43,040.204 

47,028.783 

30,269,933 

Tent-cloth 

ribs. 

1,115,939 

1,191,914 

1,236,421 

\yds. 

2,502.552 

2,775,835 

2,934,061 

Khadi, Duiigri or 

/lb=,. 

14,483.082 

21,531,818 

11,478,585 

Khaddar 

\vds. 

39,901,935 

00,092,281 

34,385,003 

Other sorts 

fibs 

0,212,922 

23,040,755 

5,458,015 
. 22,591,608 

3,227,459 

13,628,040 

Total 

fibs. 


208.472.14i 

131,852,364 

\yd:=. 

818,827,240 

. 863,582,209 

509,707,472 

Coloured piece goods 

fibs 

07.349,147 

75,101,792 

35,007,365 

\vds. 

318,377,397 

. 339,281.234 

168,338,897 

Grey and coloured goods, 

. fibs. 

2,279,318 

2,037,194 

1,110,632 

other than piece goods \doz. 

523,290 

459,252 

242,560 

Hosiert' .. 

fibs. 

\doz. 

494,694 

176.440 

586,391 

211,602 

094,022 

202,511 

Miscellaneous 

lbs. 

2,120,122 

3,122,948 

1,918,252 

Cotton goods mixed with 




silk or wool .. 

lbs. 

1,055,688 

2,4b0,524 . 

1,384,736 


r lbs. 

266,915,62<» 

. 291,S4S,91H) 

172,507,371 

GRAXD TOTAL. 

sj vds 

1,137,204,637 

. 1,202,803,443 , 

738,046,369 


b doz. 

699,730 

070,854 

445,071 







JAPANESE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH STATISTICS. 

C^ 3 , t''i Iyiernational Cotton Federation from the 51 ^ Half Yearly Report of the Japan 

^ “ ' Cotton Spinners' Association, Osaka. 

oUWriTY OF YYRXS PRODUCED IX JAPANESE COFfOX MILLS, BY COUXIS, 

" DURING FIRST HALF OF 1928 

flu bales uf 391) kin; 1 km == 1} English lbs) 


Counts 

WEFT 

1st half of 2nd half of 
year 192S } ear 1927 

1st half of 
year 14)27 

!l s or less 

, 9,679-0 

21,492-5 

18,617-0 

lO’s 

21,734-5 

42,982-5 

49,152-5 

12 s 

5,268-0 

18,449-5 

18.S84-0 

13’s 

2-5 

10-0 

21-5 

14 s 

7,406-5 

16,684-0 

22,758-0 

15’s 

25-5 

14-0 

556-0 

16’s 

27,445-5 

61,237-5 

79,686* 5 

18 s 

50-0 

0-5 

191-0 

20’s 

1,847-0 

2,819-5 

3,410-5 

21’s 

—. 

214-0 

— 

22’s 

292-0 

160-0 

347-0 

24’s 

— 

— 

44-5 

25's 

197-0 

— 

— 

TWIST 

under lO’s 16,851-0 13,801-0 

17,072-5 ! 

lO's 

60,506-0 

44,514-0 

45,467-0 1 

ll’s 

1,914-0 

1,518-0 

1,883-0 : 

12’s 

15,193-0 

2,845-0 

4,319*5 ! 

I3’s 

13-0 

3S3-0 

2,877-5 : 

14’s 

56,244-0 

64,909-0 

66,853-5 , 

15's 

19,997*0 

26,813-5 

29,944-0 

16’s 

82,106-5 

48.233-0 

50,755-5 1 

17’s 

466-0 

292-0 

409-0 ; 

iS’s 

3,277-0 

3.125-5 

2,081-5 ; 

19’s 

— 

— 

— 

20’s 

356,679-0 378,324-0 406,349-0 ' 

2rs 

10,231-5 

8,055-5 

8,542-0 t 

22's 

5,752-0 

7,051-0 

7.114-5 , 

23’s 

30,369-0 

33,433-5 

29,828-0 j 

24's 

16,079-5 

16,400-0 

17,226-5 1 

25’s 

10,589-5 

9,142-0 

10,203-5 : 

2 6’s 

1,570*0 

688-0 

362-5 i 

27's 

2,670*5 

2,347*0 

2,493-0 1 

28’s 

1,644-5 

1,139-5 

751-0 1 

29’s 

1,160-0 

328-0 

1-0 i 

30's 

85,251*0 

74,241-O’ 

73,902-5 ! 

Si’s 

639-0 

,— 

0-5 I 

32 s 

38,291-5 

27,166-5 

32,651-5 : 

33’s 

2,447-0 

9*0 

0-5 1 

34’s 

4,267-0 

30,68*5 

2,076*5 1 

35’s 

7,171-0 

4,762-5 

5,242-5 1 

36’s 

21,533-0 

21,152-5 

21,723-5 1 

37’s 

477-5 

1,811-0 


SB’s 

13,681-5 

13,843-5 

11,932-0 ! 

39's 

3,149-5 

2,464-0 

373-0 i 

40’s 

88,116-5 

83,852-0 

87,687-0 ' 

4rs 

1,039-5 

2,497-5 

2,419-0 

42’s 

7,659-5 

7,179-0 

6,975-5 

43’s 

— 

— 

— 

44 *s 

2,930-5 

1,687*0 

1,143-0 

45’s 

2,424*5 

3,647-5 

4,275-0 

46’s 

4,521-0 

4,558 - 5 

4,628-0 

50‘s 

10*0 


Si’s 

— 

— 

,—, 

55’s 

—. 

259-0 

— 

56’s 


— 

_ 

^'s 

332*0 

86-0 

226-0 

80’s 

18*5 

19-5 

19*0 

" liO's 

67*5 

39-5 

26-0 , 


2-0 

4-0 

_ 2 


Counts 

under UVs 
10 s 
i4’s 
15 s 
I6’s 
IS s 
20's 

2 rs 
22's 
23's 
24's 
25’s 
26 s 
27’s 
28’s 
30 s 
32’s 
40's 
42's 
45's 
oTs 
52’s 
60’s 
80’s 

under lO’s 


DOUBLED YARN 

1st half of 2nd half of 


year 1928 
282-0 
3,817-0 
040-5 

4,047-0 

6-0 

12,978-0 


80-5 

7,811-5 

618-0 

71,184-0 


73-5 


year 1927 

51 7 * 5 
4,462-0 
1,358-0 

4,350-5 

13,773-5 

47-0 

143-0 

225-0 

93-0 

73-0 
55 • 0 
6,171-0 
616-0 
71,348-0 
38-5 


106-0 

1-0 


1st half of 
vear 1927 

32-0 
4,608-5 
056-0 

4,o62 - £> 

14,656-0 

3S9-0 

25-0 

530-0 

238-0 
ll-O 
352-5 
71-0 
9,476-0 
1,614-0 
83,885* 5 


118- 


GASSED 


lOs’ 

— 

— 

— 

16’s 

128-0 

120-0 

203-0 

17’s 

— 

— 

— 

IS’s 

— 

— 

— 

20’s 

1,164-5 

1,585-5 

2,490-0 

22’s 

— 

— 

10-0 

24’s 

15 • 5 

— 

11-0 

27’s 

— 

11-0 

— 

28’s 

.— 

— 

5-0 

30’s 

165-5 

217*5 

207-0 

32’s 

— 

— 

— 

40’s 

196-0 

279-0 

113*5 

42's 

— 

5-0 

5*0 

50’s 

140-0 

229*0 

68*0 

51 ’s 

— 

60*5 

20*0 

55's 

9-5 

104-5 

18*5 

56’s 

5 - 5 

49-0 

37-0 

57's 

— 

—. 

— 


14,911 - 0 

12,390-0 

15,917*0 

62’s 

— 

— 

186-0 

63’s 

— 

— 

— 

64’s 

3,231-0 

5,658-0 

2,878-5 

65’s 

— 

7-5 

— 

6S’s 

1-0 

— 

— 

70’s 

2-5 

1-5 

,— 

77's 

46*5 

11-0 

— 

79’s 

.— 

— 

— 

80’s 

10,617-5 

9,510-5 

12,423-0 

84’s 

1.420-0 

1,766-0 

781-0 

85's 

— 

— 

,— 

90’s 

— 

— 

— 

lOO’s 

1,468-0 

1,217-0 

2,096-5 

llO’s 

— 

— 

— 

120's 

143-0 

97 0 

146-0 

it specified 

284-0 

349*“ 

762-0 


.Total 1187083-5 1216862-5 1313830-0 

Sf, b© utibted that the above igures are returos from 6,076,812 affiliated spindles out of 

a total of 6,230.512 soindles in Tanan 




COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


JAPAN. 


EXPOKIS OF COTTOX CLOTH OCiaXu THE FIRST HALF < >1' t'lis 



hirst hall, 192^ 

Sec...:d h 

al:, 1927 

First ha 

'*■, ’.7 

Grey goons. 

sq. \d?. 

}en 

j-N 

\PU 

^ j T ^ 


Iiiiiiat'oii iiaiikeei'a 

14,33*1,075 

3.3i 1,472 


__ 



Dniis 

13,162,17.; 

2,909,064 

—- 

— 

_ 


Jeans 

15,302,141 

3,801.942 

— 


— 

— 

“ Kokura ” 

y&2 

444 

— 

— 



Crepes 

1,164 

24.' 

— 


— 


Cotton Flannels , 

61,465 

21,98 i 

— . 

— 

_ 

__ 

Shirtings .. 

1 i 

.12,141,70a 

157,547,116 

.>2,900 980 

1.56,891,8Ji 

‘>l,8l.5,it.5'5 

Sneetings 

61,341,945 

13,192,800 

81,843,886 

10,088,414 

8.5,4092224 

2l,7Sfi,7<M 

r cloths. 

5,886,439 

1.2^2.261 

— 



— 

Muslin de lame ,, 

ol-i 

39 

—, 

- 

_ 


Ducks 

1,213,634 

666,370 


— 

— 


Others 

396.822 

tl0,l97 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Total 

235,293,478 

57,.542,588 

2.39,391,002 

;«2,0a8,4^ H) 

•242,301,044 

53 602.723 

Bieachea goods. 







Imitation nankeeiia 

1,063,139 

192,448 

28.288,747 

3,.502,78.5 

29,.521,442 

3,5 ;5,<»4'» 

Drills 

562,014 

95,616 

— 

— 


— 

Jeans 

3,541,692 

910,414 

— 

— 

— 

. - 

“ Kokuia ” 

13,868 

6,2.>4 

— 

— 



Crepes 

7,049,491 

1.490,087 

— 

— 

—. 


Flannels . 

841,899 

241,030 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Shirtings .. 

63,924,426 

14,308.629 

31,207,568 

7,ir),5,176 

40,05*2.‘J.U 

0.115,419 

Sheetings 

218,869 

32,064 

920,3.50 

218.,5.;i 

313,88.5 

88,711 

1 cloths ., 

312,301 

66,721 

— 

— 

— 

™. 

Other? 

1.361,074 

337,027 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

78,889,673 

18,710,290 

OTj,416,665 

10,876,492 

69,688,261 

12,719,170 

Printed and dv^d goods ' 







Striped tissues .. 

39,098,154 

8,825,276 

2,035,784 

9.012,352 

2,496,131 

10,370.460 

Dyed imitation nankeens 

1,578,098 

3>87,9:10 

2,253,824 

526,048 

1,372,271 

4>a3,93b 

Drills . ... 

29,686,642 

6,713,309 

63,844,930 

19,390,031 

67,651,51,5 

21,920,742 

Jeans 

69,188,026 

18,897,711 

92 786,141 

22,036,940 

82,819,758 

20,110,428 

Kokuia *' 

7,665,706 

1,950.954 

10,500,065 

3,835,469 

3,889,854 

1,730,748 

Crepes 

10,529,366 

2,185,524 

19,611 ,J27 

3,977,71*2 

19,821,079 

4,365,715 

Flannels ,. 

7,406,183 

2,024,237 

57,157,573 

16,968,405 

7,743,712 

2,370,521 > 

Shirtings . 

32,481,253 

6,678,643 

21,527,788 

4,169,506 

27,0*2*2,439 

5,793,843 

Prints. 

46,311,849 

10.186,168 

23,009,934 

5,949,547 

50,4.5*2,98.5 

10,.3*26,657 

T cloths. 

16,343,770 

3,727,859 

28,6.54,425 

6,212.771 

31,238,458 

6,992,457 

Muslin de lame . 

5,042,950 

1,143,883 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

Ducks. 

533,703 

212,084 

1.730,747 

812,211 

2.181,764 

1,081,654 

Satins 

54,957,100 

22,763,193 107,215,187 

37,837,718 

5,037,319 

18,591,6*28 

Poplins .. 

4,121,.589 

1,852,564 

4,065,499 

2,242,40*2 

3,627,817 

1,932.521 

Others. 

22,058,650 

7,83.5,310 

— 

9.230,746 

— 

4,8*20,858 

Total 

347,093,074 

95,435,659 


141,751,858 


110,73*2,162 

Other? . 







Cotton blankets . .100 km 

13,715 

1,279,132 

18,169 

2,279,4*23 

7,660 

946,423 

Handkerchiefs .. doz. 

457,724 

41b.312 

201,171 

200,786 

197,50.5 

195,500 

Tom els 

876,038 

1,803,196 

899,890 

2.037,994 

669,305 

1,358,475 

Beddoths .. kiu 

1,270,797 

1,332,451 

7l,i«?l 

1,030,40<^ 

60,245 

1,045,422 

Bags .. .. 1,000's 

713 

82,749 

565 

58,814 

49*2 

70,351 

Drawers .. .. doz. 

4,212,950 


4,218,103 

14,335,09.) 

3,315,784 

10,758,377 

Crepe underwear and 







shirts .. . doz. 

210,216 

781.268 

271,596 

790,640 

348,52.5 

1,051,324 

Cotton thread .. km 

291,926 

384,371 

2,527 

320,951 

2 ,66*2 

338,057 

Others 

— 

19,639,339 


21,054,103 

— 

15,763,920 

Total 

191,327,876 


‘225,740,853 


192,837,993 


IMPORTS OF COTTOX CLOTH DCRIXG THE FIRST HALF OF 1928. 

First half, 1U2S Second half, 1927 First half, 1927 
sq. yds. jen sq. yds. yen sq. yds. yen 

Cotton velvets, plushes ,. .. 63,23^5 149,337 536,227 837,t>6l> 103,787 177,780 

Flannels .30,414 26,810 46.72:) 31,822 7/230 0,802 

Gauze tissues and crepes ., .. 78,804 55,327 16,394 12,425 03,678 94,903 

Plain grev shtjetings. and shirtings . 26,7,>1 7,388 316,323 04,408 152,088 45,777 

Ham grev ducks.403,9S:t 389,134 837,462 505,978 294,408 224,8.50 

Flam grev others .. .. .. 308,722 71,338 156,346 52,059 182,611 50,66iS 

Plain bleached sheetings and shirtings 398,277 154,671 592,726 230*448 588,023 206,06^1 

Plain bleached Victoria lawns . - 195,036 57,950 19,708 7),267 262,440 70,241 

Plain bleached, others .. . 926.574 328,886 542,049 195,224 764,737 284,251 

Ham, others, .. .. .. 3,262,7.54 1,586,625 668,946 409,441 2,251,222 1,095,000 

Figured or brocaded .. .. 88,644 86,{K>6 56,723 45,892 92,153 80,066 

Other cotton grey goods .. .. 8.167 4,780 21,033 17,970 2,744 2,47'J 
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IMPORTS Oi^ COTTC^X CLOTH (JAPAN)—contuiued 

First half, 1928 Second half, l‘J27 First half, 1027 



sq. >ds. 

yen 

sq. yds. 

>en 

sy. yds. 

yen 

r nner bkaclic<l 

53,ilS 

79,423 

27,056 

41,879 

65,092 

76,019 

Italian, satiiis 

404,897 

309,714 

1,116,887 

792,575 

769,583 

543,073 

Others 

460,575 

334,724 

1,064,673 

570,194 

574,466 

349,410 

BMkbiiidiiig dull 

410,750 

16,148 

607,093 

226,541 

545,082 

207,945 


km 


km 


km 

Cot: 311 thread 

135,826 

328,933 

126,133 

311,841 

161,575 

415,568 

OtJjers 

— 

138,507 

22 220 

112,901 

16,640 

74,429 

Total . 


4,271,066 


4,589,940 


3,996,415 


EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH BY COUNTRIES DURING FIRST HALF 

OF 1928. 



-First 

half,- 

Second half. 

First half. 


1928 

1927 

1927 

Exported to 

sq. yds. 

yen 

yen 

yen 

China 

.. 290,636,629 

79,407,499 

72.432.828 

50,927,843 

Kwantung 

. . 27,482,406 

7,145,681 

6,406,347 

6,576,748 

Hong Kong 

. 47,171,676 

11,397.433 

15.536,067 

13,890,117 

British India 

. . 34,775,841 

26,592,502 

48,073,290 

37,708,396 

Straits Settlements 

11,158,193 

2,450,653 

4.217,135 

5,559,665 

Dutch Indies 

. 95,113,259 

21,642.578 

21,302,401 

27,911,318 

Philippine Islands 

14,376,187 

3,228,104 

5,349,229 

5,577,819 

Siam 

5,641,904 

1,154,892 

2,363,257 

1,675,294 

Turkey 

7,212,828 

1,352,824 

722,534 

1,479,062 

U.S.A. 

598,351 

127,568 

109,722 

161,630 

Chili 

1,440,683 

310,295 

636,667 

501,306 

Argentine .. 

3,690,254 

896,525 

3,204,784 

1,532,354 

Uruguay .. 

305,820 

62,886 

— 

— 

Egypt 

. 34,978,502 

7,975.853 

12,133,661 

13,162,999 

Cape Colony 

3,463,041 

766,655 

1,691,738 

951,297 

Australia .. 

5,797,803 

1,108.471 

2,160,949 

2.570.315 

New Zealand 

614,331 

120,103 

257,524 

229,800 

Hawaii 

572,876 

127,249 

95,802 

155,881 

Others 

.. 26,245,641 

5,820,766 

7,992,815 

8.502,220 

Total 

.. 711,276,225 

171,688,537 

204,686,750 

177,074,064 


IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH BY COUNTRIES DURING THE FIRST 

HALF OF 1928. 


Imported from 
United Kingdom 
France 
Germany .. 
Switzei’land 
U.S.A. 

Otliers 


First half of 1928 Second half of 1927 First half of 1927 
sq- yds. yen sq. yds. yen sq. yds. yen 
1,064,582 2,870,805 5,595,700 3,039,843 4.688,046 2,600,673 
508,911 202,517 — ~ - — 

110,181 104,164 -- -- — 

1,913,591 873,392 — - — — 

63,352 63,041 55,734 40,587 107,145 79,884 

49,422 28,499 367,844 252,227 1,409,086 617,91 (> 


Total .. 0,710,039 3,642,418 6,019,278 3,938,657 6,204,277 3,298,473 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1928. 



First 

half, 1928 

Second 

half 

, 1927 

First 

half. 

1927 


piculs* 

yen 

piculs* 


yen 

piculs* 


yea 

China 

,165,541 

27,086,966 

701,105 

34 

688,414 

347,021 

14 

570,639 

India 

., *2,679,419 

137 041,253 

1,211,684 


,442,882 

3,780,321 

146 

839,066 

Straits Settlements 

1,265 

20,260 

1,971 


33,797 

4,513 


64,954 

Lutch Indies 

5,944 

80,634 

3,545 


54,092 

13,804 


224,023 

Ficnch Indo-CMna 

5,881 

76,269 

27,503 


866,056 

3,635 


40,913 

tl.S.A. 

.. 1,734,142 

110,232,177 

2,224,220 

132, 

.007,942 

4,135,438 

211 . 

,555,395 

Africa 

104,424 

10,588,707 

120,750 

11 , 

,168,748 

216,267 

16, 

,939,443 

Others 

19,457 

1,531,973 

5,672 


103,440 

2,406 


29,951 

Total 

.. 5,105,747 

286,658,2*39 

4,275,'235 

234, 

,366,271 

8,485,760 

II 

,264,389 


100 Kin «= 1 Picul«l^ lbs 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN DURING FIRST HALF OF i‘i2S 




Fiiv: ha 

f, 1028 

Sc*'ond hrlf, 1927 

rnst halt 

1.'27 



I in 

\tn 

xicaii) 

Ven 

/: 'ds 


China 


.. 4,23S,3S'l 

4,000,43'; 

30,610 

*1 520/;2n 

5,1 (“76} 5 

684,It j 

Kwantung 


4S1 ,UU0 

469,942 

2,914 

305 174 

1 t'*/**] 

561 509 

Hong Kong 


3,2yr> 053 

2 :92,51<> 

11,869 

1,245 06,1 

2 (*,7 93 2 

402 851 

India 


. 2,110,507 

3,.^6i K3 1 4 

64,136 

9 402,556 

9«t 28^ W 

637 575 

Dutch Indies 


505,010 

517,525 

6,49*9 

641 **(49 

8.291 

710,^5t*7 

Philippines .. 


ISO,060 

224,620 

1,960 

- , 

f ^ 35 

32 } i'20 

Siam 


75 392 

96 32S 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

Egypt 


241,315 

1^1 ulo 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

Others 


744,SS3 

521,029 

IS,636 

1,696 s'J-" 

16,4 >8 1 

kj* ,6,ai» 

Total 

Bales of 300 kin 


11,050,103 \ 
30 833/ 

l;/ti23,79i 

1*16,624/ 

45,541/ 

17,084,5.87 

2 I 6 , J .44 1 

72,113 f 

III* ^21 

*20’s and under 


. 0,278,026/ 

4,920,7 7ti 

31,04 i/ 


“•9,305/ .T 
l>,l>jl/ - 

02 » 

Bales of 300 km 


20,920/ 

10,348/ 



40’s .. 


. 2,075.420/ 





Bales of 300 km 


6,918/ 

L,L j 4, 4 • * |i 





150’s .. 


. 2,070.854 \ 

i 

3,098 925 > 

105,5So/ 

1 * ‘/“’I 

177,039/ .. 

-~ 

Bales of 300 Km 


6,92*1/ 

35,193 / 


59 012/ 


Others 


L5]S,99.1/ 

3.369.312 J 



Bales of SOO km 


.. 5.0o ‘ / 







“ Tan = T21 \d5. 

Kin = 1- 

Ib-. Plj 

cl—13/ ].£, 




TABLE SHOWING THE COUNTS OF YARN FOR EXPORT PRODUCED 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF i92S 



Bales of 


Bale? of 

Counts 

300 kii/-* 

Counts 

300 km’ 

14’s and under 

.. 1,245-5 

32’s doubled 

1,721-0 

16's 

i,528*5 

40’s .. 

2.900-0 

18’s 

.. 909*0 

42 s .. 

115-0 

720’s .. 

. . 16.633-0 

42 s doubled 

3,956-5 

24's 

.. 475-0 

43's and over 

7,777*5 

28’s . . 

76*0 

Unspecified .. 

618-1} 

:Ws 

.. CS8-0 


— 

32 s .. 

. i,ofH;>-o 

Total 

39.833-0 


Telegrams: 
Welkin, Liverpool 
Biped, Manchester 


Tekphoius : 

3S20 Central, Liverpocl 
.L4‘1-JU4, Central, Ms^nckester 
Pniaie Wire. Liverpool—Manchester 


WELD & CO. 

Cotton Merchants & Brokers 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTEKs and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

Representing STEPHEN M. WELD & CO., BOSTON (0.S.A,) 

Actual Cotton and Futures 


EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 


Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans. Chicago. Alexandria. Boaibay and Haa^e 
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DETAILS OF GRADES iCon'rAued fros.^ oGO.. 


The ,^^racle, staple length <a( and tenderabiiity (b- ot l*i,.“«d,rds ])aies ot 
Lottuii ginned m the United States prior to lAeember 1. Ih2s , estimated truni 
data obtained Irom the dassihcation of sanyole^ repre.'^enting all of the cuttf*n 
ginned b\' certain gins selected to represent the graiks and staple length- rd 
eott'jii grown in the United States 


Designation 
Crop total . . 

Upland total 

E'sztra white total 

Ko :fg m. 

So 4-S M 
No. o-M . . 

Xo h-s LAI. . 
Xo. 7-L M. 

White total . 

Xo i-M F 
Xo. 2-S G-M . 
Xo ;3-G.Ar 
Xo 4-S.M 
Xo o-M. .. 

Xo d-S.LM . 
Xo. 7-L.M. 

*Xo. S-S.G.O. . 
^Xo. 9-GO. 

Spotted total 
Xo. 3-G W. 

Xo 4-S.W 
Xo 5-M .. . 

“^Xo. 0-S L.W. . 
^Xo. 7-LAL 


-Total 


Jl KJLrd 

Bales 

Per Ct. 

12,5bl.f>18 

fioo-t>o 

I2,o40,27o 

99-83 

325,137 

2-59 

156,748 

] -25 

108,556 

0 ■ 86 

49,338 

0-39 

6,935 

0-06 

3,560 

0-03 

11,017,322 

87-71 

660 

le) 

42,349 

0-34 

1.021,023 

12-90 

4,804,287 

38-24 

3.070,821 

24-45 

1,118,313 

8-90 

254,020 

2-02 

88,894 

0-71 

16,955 

0-13 

1,164.329 

9-27 

142,548 

I 13 

635,109 

5-06 

309,516 

2-46 

59,462 

0-47 

17,694 

0-14 


1 >esignation 
Yel tinged total. 
Xo 2-S G M 
Xo :j-L M 
Xo 4-S .M 
•“Xo YM... . 

’■‘Xo fi-SLM 
’'Xo 7-LM 

Lt \el. stain 
total 

Xo :UG M . . 

=«-Xo 4-S M 
■■ Xo YIM. 

Yel .stain total 
Xo :j-g m .. 

■^Xo 4-S M. . . 

’''Xo. r>-H 

Grav total .. 

Xo. :tg m .. 

Xo 4-S W. . . 

’^‘Xo. 5-M. 

Blue stained ttital 
’^Xo. :dgm. .. 
’^Xo. 4-S.M 
^So, 5 -M . 


-lota! 

Bales 

Per Ut 

13,029 

0 -If* 

3}i7 

(ei 

2,299 

0-02 

6.474 

0 -05 

2.616 

0 -02 

766 

iei 

507 

(el 


1,523 

0-Oi 

361 

(ei 

427 

!e;j 

735 


450 

te) 

164 

te> 

119 

iej 

167 

(e‘ 

9,930 

0-08 

1,147 

(e) 

5,822 

0 *05 

2,961 

0-02 

53 

(el 

42 

(e) 

11 

(ei 

8,502 

9*07 


’®‘Xo grade (f|. 

(a) According to Official Cotton Standards of the U.S,' (W According to Section o, U.S. Cotton 
’Futures Act. (c) According to report of Bureau of the Census of Dec s, IDtiS. (e) Less than one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent. * Untenderable. f Percentages computed to the nearest one one-hundredth 
of 1 per cent. 
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SOTOC’S ' 

WACONS'LITS 

_^ / - 

WORLD TRA^L SERVICE j : 

THE OilTCOmE OF S7 YEARS* EXPERIENCE 

EMBRACES ; 

Steamship Passages by all Lines. International Travel | 

Tickets. Hotel Reservation throughout the World. Courier 
Service. Motor Tours. Aerial Travel. Passports, Visas, etc. j 

Travellers* Cheques. Letters of Credit. Exchange and . 

Insurance. Freight Contracting. Forwarding. | 

; THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. j 

i Head Office : BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W»1 j 
' MANCHESTER s 77, Market St.; LIVERPOOL s 49, Lord St. | 

; 300 Branches Thrcughaiit the Werid I 

Genera! Foreign Passenger Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad I 

i ^ 

Societe Co-operative 
“La Lextile'' 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yam production of Belgium; 

: yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


^'Report ox the Coxditioxs axd Prospects of British 
Trade ix India, 1927 to 1928/’ by Thos. M. Amscough, C.B.E., 
M.Com., H.M Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon; 
obtainable at 3s. 2d. from H.M. Stationer}^ Offices. This is one of 
the regular reports published by the Department of Overseas Trade. 
The author is one of the most experienced trade commissioners in the 
whole service, and no firm doing an Indian trade should be withciit 
this useful and comprehensive book of 204 pages. Chapter Y deals 
with the leading imports of all kinds ; we publish in the present issue 
an extract from that section which deals with cotton and cloth. 
The report on irrigation in the Punjab, on the LloA’d ^Sukkiir^, 
Barrage and on the Harbour developments is verv- instructive. 

‘Mxdian Cottox Facts .'T928;C* Published annually by 
Toyo Menka Kaisha Ltd., Bombay. This booklet is a valuable 
collection of statistical matter relating to East Indian cotton and the 
Indian cotton trade. Some of the more important tables deal with 
such subjects as the Government cotton crop reports, yield per acre, 
law cotton exports, cotton prices, yams spun m India, piece-goods 
production, description of goods produced, exports and imports of 
yarns and piece goods, etc. 

'/O Problema do Algodao'’ is the title of an address 
delivered by Dr. Paulo de Moraes Barros before^ the House of 
Deputies on December 28th, 1927, which the Brazilian Democratic 
Party has recently issued in a book of 92 pages. The author is a 
great Brazilian patriot who has studied the question of cotton 
growing in Brazil thoroughly, and after his many journeys through 
the country he advocates cotton growing as one of the crops on 
which the country should concentrate. Dr. Barros quotes in his 
address frequently from the two books issued b\^ the International 
Cotton Federation, viz., Brazilian Cotton and Cotton in North 
Brazil, and fully endorses the findings of the International Cotton 
Mission. 

“ Die Deutsche Textilindustrie, i928“2qA published^by 
Verlag fiir Borsen- und Finanzliteratur A.G., Berlin, W.35 
Steglitzer Str. ii, at M. 25* This is a directory (the 26tli annual 
issue) of the German cotton, wool, silk, artificial silk, etc., textile 
industries, and contains the names of all the limited companies 
111 these industries. This directory not only gives iheyiames of 
these firms but supplies information on the activities, capital, latest 
balance sheet, price of shares, dividends, names of directors, etc. 

The book is well lx)uiid and printed, and contains the names of 
1,413 textile firms. 

'*The Empire Cotton-growing Review, for January, 
Vol. VI, No. I (published by P. S, King &: Son Ltd., 14, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.r, at is.), contains some interesting 
articles, among which are IHaarad Cotton/^ by R. S. Sennitt, 
Cotton Diseases in Uganda,"' by C. G. Hansford, Results of 
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Trcariiieiit of Cotton Seed with Snlfihuric Acid,’' G. \V. Nye. The 
ia-t-i!ientioiied account sliow^ that an increase 311 germination per¬ 
centage and a more ra[ud germination takes place. Seed soaked 
for t\\emv minutes in concentrated sulphuric acid germinates in 
f'jiir as compared with ten days for untreated seed. The 

percentage germination pro\ed to be 83.Q per cent, and 6i per cent, 
respective!}’. The acid treatment of seed has no visible effect on the 
aftergrowth of the cotton plant, and none on the produce of the 
plants. This treatment has useful possibilities in ensuring good 
germination when only small quantities of seed are available; it 
might also' find application in certain held trials where resowings 
are objectionable, 

“ Note ok the Early History of Cotton.” The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee have recently published a pamphlet with 
the above title describing some samples of cotton materials 
unearthed during recent excavations at Mohenjo-daro, which lies 
in the valley of the Indus in Sind, some 200 miles rather east of 
north of Karachi, It is pointed out that references to cotton in 
early literature are very few, and that 800 B.C. must apparently be 
regarded as the earliest authenticated date of a specific reference to 
cotton. The archaeological evidence shows that the samples of 
cotton itself retrieved at ]Mohen)o-daro are very much older than 
tins, as the date which must be assigned to them is about 3000 B.C. 
Three samples are described; the first was a small fragment of 
fabric,^ measuring one-tenth of an inch by three-tenths of an inch, 
ver\" much tendered and penetrated by fungal hyphae, weighing 
2 oz. per square yard, made from 34's counts, and containing 60 
ends per inch and 20 picks per inch. The other two samples were 
small pieces of string found in earthenware; one proved to be a 
24-fold cotton cord, composed of two cords each containing 12 
strands of i8’s counts; and the other, also a 24-fdld cotton cord 
made by the twice doubling of 6-fold cords, the count of each of the 
six single strands being 14’s. Photographs of these samples are 
given, and photomicrographs of typical fibres extracted from them. 

One of these samples was examined in considerable detail in 
order to ascertain how the properties of the fibre compared with 
those of present-day cottons, with the further object of assigning 
the cotton, if possible, tO' a particular species of Gossyphim. As a 
result of this examination the tentative conclusion is drawn that the 
cotton is not of the herbacettm type, but of the arboreum type, 
although the evidence is insufficient for it to be identified as "any 
particular one of the varieties into which Sir George Watt classifies 
the arboreum cottons. 

One of the samples of string had a purple colour; a few tests 
made on this sample showed that the dyestuff which had been used 
was probably of the madder type. 


Erratum.-—V oL VII, No. 25, page 125 : — 

Instead of labour cost for 30*5 twist, given as 3 cents per lb,, 
read 1.43 cents per lb.; 3 cents is the labour cost for 40’s. 
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TRADE ir^-?' I MARK 


BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, UVERPOOL 

Offices and Showroom: 324 & 2^$$ MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams: NUGGET Liverpool. Codes: ABC, Ai, and MARCONI 
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R£gisitred TelegTOpkk Address: Telephone : 

‘'GLOBE, 5871, CASTLETON, 

Castixton'Lancs. ’ * ROCHDALE. 


Royal Exchange^ Mmchaier: 

TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS, 
Pillar HI 


TWEEDALES ^ SMALLEY 

(1920). LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 


Machinery for Openings T^reparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Crigbton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 


Slubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 


ROLLER AND CLEARER CARDS 


(4-GOILER AND CONDENSER SYSTEMS) 

FOR WASTE 



SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

ESTABLISHED 1826 CAPITAL: 114,750,000 FRA^’CS 

Works at 

MULHOUSE (Haut-Rhini 
GRAFFEXSTADEX (Bas-Rhin) 

Main Office at 

PARIS: 32, RUE DE LISBONNE (8^) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Wool-Combmg and Worsted-Spinning Machines.—Cotton Spinning Machines.— 

Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk.—Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Machines.—Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk.—Complete 
Equipment of Textile Mills. 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations.—Steam Boilers 
—Steam Engines and Steam Turbines.—^Machine Tools and Small Tools. 
—Lifting and Weighing Apparatus.—Machines and Apparatus for the 
Chemical Industry". 


EMIL ADOLFF, a.-g. 

REUTLINGEN (G ermany) 

MAKEPS CF 

Compressed Hardpaper Tubes 
and Bobbins 

Wooden Pirns for 
A atomatic Looms 
of eiierp 
description y^/A 




.4G£ArS : 

ENGLAND: 

A. HILL & Co. Ltd. I 
!7a LLOYD STREET 
MANCHESTER 


SCOTLAND: 

H. BOETTCHER 
20 P.ANMURE STREET 
DUNDEE 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFnCE; KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Royal EKchange, Tuesdays and Fridays, KBar L6 
LONDON OFFICE: 71, Lincoln's Fields, Twylord Place, Kingsway, W.C.2 


For 100 YL4RS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING, CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, W.ASTE, 
.AND SILK WASTE. Also M.AKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPFMNG, 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS. ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES, "FIBRO,” “VISTRA," Etc. 



THE "MURRAY” PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GM 
MADE BY PLATT BROS.f& CO., LTD. 

Tlie Gin for Empire-Grown Cotton, Ammcan Seed Type 


Htghcsi Avkirds of Merit at luiemational and other Exhihitiom for Textile Machinery^ from 

London^, 1851, to London^ 1924 

Telephones: 

No. 1826 OLDHAiM Codes: 

No. 5M4 CITY Al, AB C 4th. 5th, and 6th Editions j Telegraiw r 

No 2242 HOLBORN Western Union, Bentley’s PLATTS. OLDHAM 
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Wegrapfcc Addres,: EM ABLISHED .S37 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 


Teiephone Xos.: 

iigs & 1193 Central. 

Telegrams : 

“EFALBRECHT” 
FEN LONDON. 

hired Pmaie Line to 
Marxkes^er. 


Head Office: 

3 , St. Paul’s Square, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Branch Offices: 

5, Lloyd's Avenue, LONDON. E.C. 8. 
15, Cross Street, MANCllESTFJl 


CODES: 

ABC, Sth & 6th Eds. 
Bentley's. Buen tings., 
Lieber’s. Meyer’?, 3?th, 
39tb, & loth Editions. 
Shepperson’s, 188sand 
1915 Eds. 

Standard, 1881. 

Private Codes. 


LONDON: 
Telephone Nos.: 
Royal, 7734, 7733 . 


Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, Lancs. 

Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 


Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 
Abo AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS in all PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CITIES. 


Members of the 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange, 

Royal E.xcbange, Manchester. New York Cocoa Exchange. 

North of England Refined Sugar Association. New York Cofiee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Liverpool United General Produce Association, Ltd. National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., New York. 

United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc,. (Liverpool) Chicago Board of Trade 

London Cattle Food Trade Association, Inc. London Produce Clearing House 

London Corn Exchange. Baltic Mercantile d. Shipping Exchange, Ltd., London 

Representing Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other BraTsilian Products. 


felephone : 107 Stalvbridge. Telegrams: “Lang, Stalybridge” 

TAYLOR, LANG & CO., LTD. 

Castle Ironworks, STALYBRIDGE, Eng. 

Codes: ABC, 4 th and 5 th Editions, and Bentley’s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spinning Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



S .A. Condenser Mule 


Hopper Bale Opener and Cotton Mixer. 
Eoving Waste Opener. 

Conveying and Distributing Lattice Work. 
Patent Exhaust Pans for Transit of 
Cotton. 

Hopper Feeder with Patent Feed Supply 
Arrangement. 

Buckley Premier Porcupine Opener 
^ (Lattice Feeder). 

Crighton Vertical Opener (Single or 
Double), 

Patent Exhaust Opener. 


Buckley’s Patent Combined Opener in 
various combinations to suit all 
classes of cotton from Indian to Sea 
Islands. 

Improved Scutcher 01 Lap Machine. 

Self-acting Mules for Coarse, Medium and 
Fine Counts. 

Patent Self-acting Condenser Mules with 
Single, Double or Treble Spindle 
Speeds for Waste or Vigogne Yarns. 

Self-acting Woollen Mules with Double or 
Treble Spindle Speed. 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 

Telephone: 838 Codes: Manchester Exchange 

Telegraphic Address : A B C; A i; Tuesdays and Fridays 

Dodd,” Oldham Bentley’s Pillar K2 
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Codes ■ 

ABC {5tli and 6tli Editions) 
BENTLEY’S, At, and 
WESTERN UNION 

HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 

Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 
Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 
Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 
Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Pafe?tted 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS CO., Manchester 

AGENTS m ALt PARTS OP THE WORLD. Established 1804 


THE 

FIRM 

WHO 


Telegrams: 

METM, AiANCHESTER 
Telephones • 

ARDWICK 2601 (7 lines) 


JOHN 


CesbU Address 
Cbachaty-Paris 


CHACHATY FRERES 

85, Rue de la Victoire, 85 
PARIS 


'Phones ; 
Gutemberg 

26-17 
Central 61-87 
Tnidaine 16-28 
(private) 


COTTON MERCHANTS 

EAST INDIAN —AMERICAN 
ADANA—AND OTHER EXOTICS 


General Agents of Alessrs.: 

CHACHATY THACKERSEY LTD., BOMBAY, KARACHI 
CHACHATY FRERES, MERSINE, ADANA 


Codes used: 

Bunting*s; Bentley’s; W. Union, 5 Letters, Private 
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HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 

Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 



ing Machines and Instniments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England; 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO, 

32, Albert Street, King Street West 


Manchester. 


International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Publications 

for sale to non-members at the Head Offices: 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester 


Congress ReforU. 

1909—ITALY (Milan and Rome) . 

1911—SPAIN (Barcelona) . 

—HOLLAND (Scheveningen) . 

1920—SWITZERLAND (Zurich) . 

1922—SWEDEN (Stockholm). 

1924—AUSTRIA (Vienna) . 

Other Publications. 


£ s. d. 
... I I o 

... I I o 

...220 
...220 
... o 15 o 

...050 


Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) . 100 

Cotton Growing in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1913). Arno 

Schmidt, Secretary . 050 

Indian Cotton (1913-14), Amo S. Pearse (Secretary) ... ...076 

Brazilian Cotton (1921—22). Arno S. Pearse (General Secretary) i i o 
Cotton in North Brazil {1922-24). Amo S. Pearse (Gen. Sec.) i i o 
International Cotton Bulletin, official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter. Per year ... i o o 
(Back numbers at 5s. 6d. (Nos. i, 2 and 3 
out of stock). 
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Telegrams i Codes: 

Husni, Manchester. Meyer’s 39 th & 40 th edition, 

ABC sth editionj Bentley’s 
Phrase, Sheppeison’s, Marconi. 

TURKISH COTTON 

HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74 , PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 

Spot and Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 

most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent, 


DEAN &= DAWSON, 

i” . ....I......1..^ 

I Travel Organisers | 

X t M » M f »■>>»♦♦ 4 -H t M ♦ t-M-*4 < 4 ♦ ^ 4 ♦ » »♦ 4 ^ 4 4 4 ♦ 4 4 ♦ » » ♦ t ♦ » # 

Arrange Escorted or Independent Travel 
Tours to PARIS, BRUSSELS, HOLLAND, 
SWITZERLAND, RHINELAND, ITALY, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, or any part of the World. 

INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS. 

PLEASURE CRUISES. ;: Ocean Passages Booked by All Lines. 

Programme Free on application to— 

7, BLANDFORD SQUARE N.W. 1 

53, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 38, Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 

2, Mtmps, OLDHAM. 2, Bradshawgate, BOLTON. 

Branches in all Principal Tozens, and 

PARIS. ROME. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO, Etc. 
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CODES I k B C 5th edition. LIEBER S and BENTLEY’S 


i ANCOATS WORKS 
( City 2447 (3 Lines). 


OPENSHAW WORKS 

OPENSHAW 412 (2 Lines). 


JOSEPH 


Branch Works i 

OPENSHAW, 



TELEGRAMS : 


MANCHESTER 


MANCHESTER TUESDAYS 

ROYAL EXCHANGE PILLAR All Sc FRIDAYS. 


ANCOATS WORKS 



W 



WINDING, I 
DOUBLING, 
CLEARING, 
GASS i NG, 
REELING, 
PREPARING, 
POLISHING, 
BUNDLING I 

ALL CLASSES OF 




YARNS & THREADS. 


C 



OPENSHAW WORKS! 


IRON CASTINGS 

FOR ALL ENGINEERING PURPOSES. 











THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

I LIVERPOOL. 

1 THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 

:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

\ 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may he obtained from the Secretary, 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 






CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


Gin, Feeder and Con ienser 


Eagle Cotton Qeaner 
Cuhh Address : 
Conginco-Birmingham, Ala/ 

Any Standard Code used. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
















MACHINERY CLOTHINC 

That*s real 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 
ERMEN’S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

LAPPINGS & MACHINE 
BLANKETS for Calico Printers 


JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs* 

1 

Established 1714 
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Cable Address : " SOUTHERN-DALLAS ” 



MEAIBERS : 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, N.Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS ‘ ABILENE, TEXAS 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
WACO, TEXAS SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

AGENCIES: 

BREMEN, GERMANY MILAN, ITALY 

HAVRE, FRANCE 

Other principal European and Domestic Cotton centres. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


{VOL. VII, No. 27) 

Several of the fijms who have advertised in the International Cotton 
Bulletin have expressed to us their satisfaction with the results obtained from 
the advertisements. 

We invite members to enter into correspondence with the firms who advertise 
in the International Cotton Bulletin, as we accept advertisements only from 
first-class firms. When enquiring for goods advertised please mention the 
International Cotton Bulletin. 


Albrecht, F., & Co. 

Alexandria Commercial Co. 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex¬ 
change . fyont 

Anderson, Clayton tS: Co, 
Augustino, P., ^ Co. 

Baer, Henry, & Co. 

Barber & Colman, Ltd. .. 
Barcelona International Ex 

hibition. 

Behr, Otto 
Bond, McEnany t\: Co 
British Northrop Loom Co 
Ltd., The 

Brooks & Doxey’ (1920), Ltd. 

City' Warehouse W'indow Clean 

iNG Co., Ltd. 

“ Commerce Sc Finance ” 
Continental Gin Company' 

Cook, Thos., & Son, Ltd. 

Cre:DIT Gl&NifeRAL DE BeLGIQUE 

** Castle Line ” .. 

Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 

Delta & Pine Land Co. .. 

Dixon, R. L., & Brother 
Dobson & Barlow, Ltd. 

Dodd, S., & Sons .. 

Draper Corporation 
Economou, G. D., & Co. .. 
Egyptian Produce Trading Co 

Fawxett, Preston & Co., Ltd. 
Francois, L. F., & Cie. .. 

Greer Staple Cotton Company 
Hetherington, John, & Co., Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough, Ltd, 
Hudspeth, G. J., & Co. .. 

Husni, Sons & Chinassi .. 
Joannides, J. G., & Co. .. 

Jones, A. Lynton, & Co. Inc. 

Kenyon, James, Sc Son, Ltd. 
Kupper, H. 

Lancaster & Tonge 
Lawler, H. H., & Co. 

Lees, Asa, & Co., Ltd. .. 
Liverpool Cotton Association 
Lord Bros., Ltd. 
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Manchester Raw Cotton Co., 

Ltd. . 

Manchester Ship Canal Co. hach 
Matthews & Yates, Ltd. 
Meynell, Henry, & Co. .. 

Munds cS: Winslow 
Murray’ Gin Co. .. 

Neal, W, C. 

Pflieger, Paul, & Co 
Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Port of Manchester Warehouse; 
Pugh-Ly'ons & Co. 

j Reed, M. H , & Co. 
i Reinhart & Co. .. 

' Rey^nolds & Gibson 
i Rieter & Co., John Jacob 
Ruti Machine Co.. . 

Salvago, C. M., & Co. 

I Scott & Co. 

I Skinner, Thos., & Co. 

{ Soc. Alsacienne de Construc 

i TIONS MtCANIQUES 

' Southern Cotton Company 
1 Standard Marine Insurance Co 
; Stewart Brothers Cotton Com 


; Stubbs, Joseph, Ltd. 

Tarver, Steele & Co. 

Taylor, Lang & Co., Ltd. 
Tetlow, Henry, & Sons .. 

Texas Farm Bureau 
Textile Development Co. 
“Textile, La,“ Soci^^te; Co 
op:&rative 
Textile Weekly .. 

Tweedales Sc Smalley (1920) 
Ltd. 

Universal Winding Co. .. 
Vickers (Crayford), Ltd. 

Weld & Co. 

WTestern Union Telegraph Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
Wilson, S. B. & Co, 

Woolley, James, Sons Sc Co., Ltd 
W oRRALL, John, Ltd, 
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All Over the World 


iO*’ Cotton Loom^ 
ShutUe-cIiange tutpe. 
Weight 1,780 lbs. 


L It iis the only Aiitumatic Loom that will not involve you in 
any spinning niodilicatlons. 

‘2. it will materially decrease the cost per yard of woven fabric. 

3 . it requires from one-sixth to one-quarter the mimber of 
weavers ordinarily employed on Non-Automatic Looms. 

4 It produces a better piece of goods than a Non-Automatio 
Loom. 

5 . It produces fewer seconds than a Non-Automatic Loom. 

6 . It operates at a much higher productive efficiency than a Non- 
Automatic Loom. 

7 . The special features are simple and easily kept in good 
running order 

S. It weaves successfully a range of fabrics ranging from heavy 
ducks up to the finest quality of fabrics. 

9, By its adoption "Weaving Room costs are halved. 

All ENOUmES TO 



Tehffmms 

VICKERS 

CRAYFORD 


V 'O " ^ 


Telephone: 

BEXLEYHEATH 

300 


\" ' r 
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Ye\r 192S. 532 , USA, Exports of Cotton Yarns and Cloth for 
^‘>28, 534 , U S.A , Imports of Cotton Yarns and Cloth for 1928, 

537 ; ExirLAND, Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exports to TMarch, 
itjjiR 339; Gsrmxny, ('ottox Cloth Exports, U)2«S, 531^ 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE 

MEETING^ 


T he next meeting of the Joint Egyptian Colton Committee 
will take place on May 23rd, at the Palace Hotel, Brussels. 

Among the subjects to be considered are: — 

Data on Damp in Cotton. 

The Details of the Mixing Law. 

Particulars of the Development of New Colton Varieties. 
General. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEETING, 

A meeting of the International Cotton Committee will be held 
on the 24lh May, at the Palace Hotel, Brussels, at which several 
important reports will be presented for consideration. 


BARCELONA COTTON CONGRESS. 

The date of the next International Cotton Congress has not 
yet been definitely fixed, but will commence on either September 
i6th or’ i8th, terminating on the 21st or the 22nd September. 

The Congress has been arranged at Barcelona in order to 
enable delegates to visit the International Exhibition taking place 
in that city from May to September. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA, 

Spinning. 

Market conditions for the months of December, 1928, and 
January, 1929, were much less favourable than during the previous 
quarter, as the sales of yarns declined then by almost 50 per cent, 
business revived a little in February, but it did not reach the 
average total sales for the months of September-November, 1928. 
At the end of February the total sales represented roughly an 
aggregate delivery of 18 weeks. For March there is not 3^et any 
reliable information at hand. 

An organized limitation of production was not carried out, but 
some reduction was made by individual concerns. The present rate 
of production is, on the average, 65 to 70 per cent, of the full 
capacity. 

The figures for foreign trade now at hand refer only to the first 
three quarters of the year 1928, and show for this period a total 
import of cotton yarns of 19,790 metric cwts., as against 19,034 
metric cwts. for the same period in the previous years. On the other 
hand, the exports were 94,384 cwts., as compared with 104,677 
cwts. for the same period during the previous years. The total 
exports therefore show a icduction of about 10 per cent. However, 
these differences are much greater in relation to the various 
markets, as exports to Germany have declined from 29,670 to 
11,109 cwts., and those to Hungary from 34,525 to 18,415 cwts. 
These reductions were, nevertheless, partly made good by an 
artificially created ex|3ort trade wnth Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Holland, which proved unremunerative. 

The tendency of the prices for the home and export trades is 
greatly conducive to losses, and it is therefore doubtful whether, 
under tiiese circumstances, concerns will be able to keep up their 
present rate of production. There are at present no signs of a 
prospective recovery. 

Weaving. 

There is no statistical information available regarding the 
extent of production, but it is possible to estimate that The weavers 
axe supplied orders for about four to' six wxeks. Whilst addi- 
Tu^na! looms have been put into use by some finns (this especially 
for the making of coloured fabrics and goods of a special 
character), other concerns have again had to reduce their turn- 
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cover. One of the larger weaving mills has closed down altogether. 
Weavers work on the average at about 70 per cent, of their capacitv. 

The imports to Austria for the first three quarters of the 
year 1928 are as follows : — 



’Metric’ cwt. 

uga'ii-'t 
cwt. ill 1927 

Grey cloths . . . 

49 J 61 

. - 45,470 

Bleached and mercerised goods . , 

7,063 

7,617 

Dyed goods. 

2,948 

2,362 

Printed goods . 

2,327 

3;308 

Coloured fabrics . 

13,692 

13^659 

Total . 

75,791 

72,416 

the same time there were exported : — 

A? t.aiurxFt 


(Metric) cwt. 

r A t in 1927. 

Grey cloths. 

1,318 

4,352 

Bleached and mercerised goods ... 

3,504 

3,708 

Dyed goods . 

1,416 

1.604 

Printed goods . 

11,074 

10;233 

Coloured fabrics . 

13,692 

13,659 

Total . 

31,004 

33,556 


When tlie latter export figures are taken into consideration it 
should be borne in mind that, for the period in question for the 
year 1928, out of the total exports 11,994 cwts., or roughly 39 per 
cent, were exported under the so-called “ Veredlungsverkehr 
clause, viz., that these goods were only finished at home, and there¬ 
fore do not come under the head of goods manufactured in the 
‘Countr\c 

Likewise, as regards cotton goods, prices have shown an unsatis¬ 
factory tendency, and this not onl}’ for gre^'s but also for white and 
coloured goods. The depression in prices which was caused by the 
imports is bemp heightened by the competition amcsiig the Austrian 
weavers themselves, and is causing a continued decrease in the 
weaving margin. Under these circumstances the conditions of 
payment in the weaving trade show an even tendency to deteriorate. 

The })rosp,ects of business for the near future are rather uncertain, 
■and no signs have appeared w’hich may justify tne hope that a 
change will take place in these generally quiet maiket condilioiis. 


2/)e following is the original report in Girn-ani — 

(i) Baotiwollspinnereiex. 

Die Absatzverhaltnisse haben sich in den }Jonaten Dezember 
1928 inid Januar 1929 gegeniiber den vorausgegangeiieii 3 
Monaten wesentlich verschlechtert, da die Garnverkaiife auf nahezu 
die Halfte gesunken smd. Erst im Fcbniar was tias Gescliaft 
winder lebhafter, hat aber das diirchschnittliclie Ausmass der 
Verkaiife in den Monaten September-November 1928 nicht erreicht 
Der gesamte Verkaufsstand hat Ende Febriiar eiiie riiiid 
i8-w6chenthche Gesamtabliefening umfasst. Fiir den Moiiat Marz 
liegen noch keine verlasshchen Angaben vor. 

Eine organisierte Produktionseinschraiikung wurde nicht 
clurcligefiihrt, doch haben individuelle Betrieb:::rediikdoiieii statt- 
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geflinden. Iiii Durchschnitt durfte der gegenwartige Betriebs- 
umfang in einer Scliichte cca. 65-70% der Vollerzeugung betragen. 

Die Ziffeni des Aussenhandels liegen vorlau&g nur fur die ersten 
3 Ouartale des Jalires 1928 vor und zeigen fur diese Periode erne 
&esaiiiteinfuhr in Baumwollgarnen von 19,790 Meterzentner gegen- 
ul^r 19,034 meterzentner in der gleichen Zeit des vorausgegangenen 
Jahres. Andererseits warden ausgefuhrt 94,584 q. gegen 104,677 q. 
Ill der gleichen Periode des Vorjahres. Soinit zeigt der Gesamt- 
export einen cca. io%igen Riickgang. — Wesentlicli grosser sind 
allerclings die Verschiebungen in Bezug auf die einzelnen Absatz- 
gebiele, da die Ausfuhr nach Deutschland von 20,670 auf 11, log q. 
und nach Ungarn von 34,525 auf 18,415 q. zuriickgegangen ist, 
welciier Ausfall durch erne forcierte und mit Verlust verbundene 
Ausfuhr nach Rum amen, Bulgarien und Holland teilweise wett- 
gemacht wurde. 

Die Preisbildung 1st sowohl im Inlands- wie im Export- Geschaft 
eine ausgesproclien varlustbringende, und es ist daher zu bezweifeln, 
ob die Belriebe unter solchen Umstanden in der Lage sein warden, 
ihren bisherigen Betriebsumfang aufrecht zu erhalien. Irgendwelche 
Aiizeichen fur eine Besserung der Konjunktur sind vorlaufig nicht 
zu erkeiinen. 

(2; B\Oi\VOLLWEB£REI. 

Wenn aiich ziffernmassige Angaben uber den Produktions- 
uuiiaiig nicht vorliegen, so kann doch bchatzungsweise angenommen 
weruein ilass die Webereien fur cca. 4-6 Wochen mit Auftragen 
verseheu sind. Wahrend in einigen Betrieben Webstuhle, u.zw. 
nainenthch fiir buntgewebte und Spezial-Artikel zugestellt wurden, 
hat>en andere Betriebe wieder eingeschrankl. Eine grossere 
Weberei ist ganzlich abgestellt worden. Im Durchschnitt durften 
dje Webereien mit einer ungefahr 70%igen Ausnutzung ihrer 
Kapazitat arbeiten. 

In den ersten 3 Quartalen des Jahres 1928 wurden nach 
Oesterreich eiiigefuhrt: — 


Robe Gewebe ••• . .. 

<1. 

49,761 

Q. im Jakre 1927 
45,470 

Gebleichte und merzerisierte Gewebe 

7,063 

7,617 

Gefarbte Gewebe . 

2,948 

2,362 

Bedruckte Gewebe . 

2,327 

3,308 

Buntgewebte Waren . 

13,692 

13,659 

Daher zusammen 

75,791 

72,416 


Dem gegeniiber wurden in der gleichen Zeitausgefiihrt: — 


a 

Rohe Gewebe ... ^. 1,318 

Gebleichte und merzeresierte Gewebe 3,504 

Gefarbte Gewebe . 1,416 

Bedrnckte Gewebe . 11,074 

Buntgewebte Waren . 13,692 


q ini Jahre 1927 
4,352 
3,708 
1,604 
10,233 
13,659 


Zusammen 


31,004 ... 33,556 


Bei Beurteilung der letztangefiihrten Ausfuhrziffern muss jedoch 
beriicksichtigt werden, dass in der Ermittlungsperiode des Jahres 
1928 von der Gesamtausfuhr 11,994 9* ^der rand 39% auf den 
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sogenannten V'eredlungsverkehr, demnach auf Gewebe entfailen 
die im Inlande nicht erzeugt sondern bloss ausgeriistet wiirden. 

Audi in den Baumvvollgeweben hat sich die Preislage 
unbei’nedigend entwid<elt, was diesmal nidit nur fiir die Roliware, 
sondern audi fur Weiss- imd Buntware gilt. Der von den Impirteii 
ausgeubte Preisdruck wird versdiarft durcli den Wettbewerb der 
osterreichischen Webereien untereinander und fiihrt zu einew fort- 
geselzten Riickgang der Webmarge. Audi die Zahliings- 
konditionen zeigen unter diesen Verhaltnissen eine stetige Tendenz 
zur Verschlecbterung. 

Die geschaftlidien Aussichten der Webereien sind fur die 
nadiste Zukunft imsicher, doch 1st auch hier keine Yerarila^-iing 
gegeben, eine entscheidende Wendung m der allgeinein eneien 
Marktgestaltiing zii erwarten. 

(Verein der Baiimvcoilsfinner und \Yeber Oesterreiir.sb^ 

BELGIUM. 

The situation in the Belgian cotton industry has rei' ained 
almost unchanged during the last few months. In order not to 
force the adoption of short time it has been necessary for spinners 
and weavers to accept extremely low prices. Exports are very 
difficult; foreign competition causes heavy sacrifices. 

The spinning section has orders in hand for approximately three 
months^ and the stock is about normal. Organized short time has 
not been adopted up to the present 

Wages have not been subjected to any alteration, but most of 
the important mills have made family grants to workers who are 
the father or mother of a family. These allocations are paid 
through the medium of a compensation fund to which the niili=i have 
engaged to deposit a levy of 2 per cent, of the wages. 


The original refort in French follows: — 

La situation de Pindustrie cotonniere beige ne s^est guere 
modifiee au cours de ces derniers mois. Pour ne pas etre contraints 
de chomer les filateurs et les tisseurs doivent traiter a des prix 
extremement bas. L'exportation est des plus difficiles; la con¬ 
currence etrangere consent les plus lourdes sacrifices. 

La filature a un camet d’ordres dYnviron 3 mois et le stock est 
a peu pres normal. L'organisation du chomage n’est pas envisagee 
en ce moment. 

Les salaires n’ont pas subi de modifications, mais la pliipart 
des usines importantes remettent des allocations familiales aiix 
ouvriers peres ou meres de famille 

Ces allocations sont payees par Tintermediare dhme caisse de 
compensation a laquelle les industriels s^engagent a verser line 
cotisation de 2 pour cente des salaires. 

{SociHS C00fer alive La Textile, 


CHINA, 

According to the U.S. Agricultural Commissioner at Shanghai, 
cotton mills in China continue to operate at full capacity, and 
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there 15 110 slackness in the demand for cotton yam. Mills are 
behind in their deliveries and sold out until May or June. There is 
an extreme shortage of unsold spot yarn and a temporary corner 
on the }^arn exchange where quotations on immediate deliveries are 
$8.00 per bale higher than on April deliveries. . . . Although the 
boycott propaganda against Japanese goods has continued, _ the 
opkations of Japanese mills in China have not been curtailed. 
Chinese spinners complain that the current margins in the spinning 
industry permit Japanese mills to underquote Chinese mills. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

COTTON-SPIXXING SECTION. 

Ill the first quarter of the year iq2Q the production of the cotton 
mills reached a normal capacity of 100 per cent. About 15 per 
cent, of the spindles, in view of their special technical installation,, 
worked overtime. They were also operated parity during the 
second shift. Several of these factories supply requirements of their 
own wTavmg and finishing factories almost exclusively^ and have 
sold hardly any yarn. 

In contrast with the overproduction of the above-mentioned 
factories, several of the other cotton mills carried out reductions in 
production, so that the average output on both sides corresponded 
to 100 per cent, of the normal rate of production. 

The present state of yarn quotations is absolutely unsatisfactory 
and no longer covers the costs of manufacturing in a large number 
of cotton mills. To speak of a profit is out of the question, for, after 
taxes and other social charges have been paid, there is nothing left. 
Neither the present business conditions nor the future prospects are 
giving any cause for satisfaction. 

Stocks of yarn are constantly increasing. The volume of orders, 
which during the early months of the season usually show a 
tendency to increase, is this year absolutely inadequate, smaller 
even than in the preceding y^ear, and appreciably reduced in com¬ 
parison with 1027. It will likely correspond to a production of six 
to seven weeks. 

The export of cotton yearns has decreased in extraordinary 
proportions. 

Weaving. 

In the w^eaving section business is also unsatisfactory, as the 
demand corresponds in no way with the capacity of production. 
The export trade in manufactured goods has, moreover, suffered 
appreciable losses. Insufficient and profitless as it is, this situation 
will become still worse through other unfortunate occurrences, such 
as suspensions of payments, bankruptcies, etc. Thus prospects for 
the near future cannot be described as propitious. 

The retrogression in the condition of the Czecho-SIovakian 
cotton industry, as compared with that of past years, is also- 
demonstrated by statistical returns. Exports of cotton goods to 
most countries have followed a retrograde direction, and it was 
only through the exports sent to the United States and Holland 
that appreciable results were secured. 

In comparison with 1927, the total export of cotton yarns shows 
a decrease of about I9 per cent, of the export of other cotton goods 
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and 7 per cent, of the total. The mam portion of this decrease in 
yarn export is almost entirely due to transactions with Germanv, 
Poland and Hungary, the reason for this being, for the first-named 
country, unsatisfactory domestic conditions and for the other two 
the progress they make in providing for their own requirements. 

The imports of manufactured cotton goods by Czecho-Siovakia 
have remained almost unchanged. 

Imports of raw materials decreased, 111 comparison with the 
previous year, by about 228,000 cwts., viz., 143 per cent. Accord¬ 
ing to the statistical return^ for the Export Trade the average price 
of a kilogram of raw material which has been manufactured at home 
IS kc. id 16 (1423), that of the exported yarn kc. 20.37 ^.nd 

that of other manufactured cotton articles kc. 50.^1 (ddSc.' The 
average increase in the price of the raw material therefore amounts 
to 13.6 per cent, of the increase in price of the e.cported yarn and 
11.7 per cent., and for the manufactured article 7.0 per cent. The 
returns for IQ28 of the export woollen trade (raw and manufactured 
wool) show a turnover of about 413 million kc. againsr about 411 
million kc. in the year 1927. 


T/ie original report in German jolio:*,s: — 

B.aUMAVOLLSPINNEREI. 

In der Baumwollspiniierei entsprarh die Be-rhaftigung im 
ersten Quartal 1929 einer Normalkapazitat; cca. 

der Spmdeln arbeiteten mit Riicksicht auf ihre betnebstcchniscben 
Emrichtungen mit Ueberzeit, teiivveise auch in zweiter Schicht. 
Mehrere dieser Betriebe sind fast ausschliesslich Sclb:tverscrger 
ihrer Webereien und Yeredlungsbetriebe und bringen fast gar keiii 
Garii ziim Verkauf. 

Entsprechend der Mehrproduktion dieser letzlgenaniiter 
Betriebe haben einige andere Spinnereien Betriebsiednktionen 
durchgefiihrt, sod ass die Summe beider der ico(Vdgen Normal- 
pro duk Lion entspricht. 

Die Garnpreisgestaltung ist vollkommen rngeniigend und 
deckt in der iiberwiegeiider Anzahl der Baumwollspinnereien niciit 
mehr die Selbstkosten. Von einem Gewinn kann bei entsnrechender 
Abschreibung und mit Riicksicht aiif die bestehenden Steuern und 
sozialen Lasten wohl in keinem Falle mehr gesprochen werden. 
Weder der laufende Geschaflsgang noch die x^ussichten fiir die 
Ziikiinft sind zufriedensteilend. 

Die Garnlager smd im konstanten Ansteigen begriffen. Die 
Auftragsbestande, die sonst in diesen Monaten als Beeinn der 
Saison stark aufsteigende Tendenz haben, sind heuer vollkommen 
ungentigend, kleiner als im Vorjahre und ganz wesentlicii ver- 
mindert gegen 1927. Sie diirften einer 6-7 w.-cheatlichen Erzeii- 
gimg entsprechen. 

Der Export an Baumwollgarnen ist aussercrdeiitlich ziiriick- 
gcgangen. 

Weberei. 

Auch in der Baiimwollw'eberei is die Beschaftigiing iingen'i^end,^^^ 
da die Nachfrage keinesfalis der Erzeugimgskapazitat entsprichi 4 
Der Export an fertigen Waren hat wesentliche Eiobiis.se 
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Die an c^ich ungeniigende und gewinnlose Bebchaftigung wird nodi 
verscliarft diirch wesentiiche Verluste, infolge Zahlungsein- 
slelluiigeii, Kiirzen, etc. Die Aussichten fur die nachsle Zukunft 
kdiiiien aiich im nicht als gunstig bezeichiiet werden. 

Der Riickgang in der Konjunktur der csl. Baumwollindustrie 
gegennber dem vorhergehenden Jahr komml auch in den Ziffern 
der Aiisseiiliandelsstatistik zum Ausdruck. Die Ausfuhr von Baum- 
wollerzeiigiii^sen hat nach den meisten Landern einen Ruckgang 
erfahren unci iiur bei der Ausfuhr nach U.S.A. und den Nieder- 
landen konnten benierkenswerte Erfolge erzielt werden. 

Die gesamte Baiimwollgarnausfuhr hat sich um etwa 19% 
die Austiihr von anderen Baumwollerzeugnissen urn etwa 7% 
der Menge nach gegennber 1927 verringert Der Hauptanteil der 
\"errmgerung der Garnausfuhr entfallt fast ausschliesshch auf 
Deutschland, Polen, und Ungarn, wobei fur die ersteren Lander 
die schleditc AVirtschaftlage, m letzterem Lande auch die fort- 
schreitende Selbstversorgung’ massgebend war. ^ 

Die Einfuhr von Baumwollerzeugnissen in die Tschechoslovakei 
1st fast iinverandert geblieben. 

Die Rohmaterialeinfuhr vermindert sich gegenuber dem Vorjahre 
urn etwa 228,000 q. d.s.14.3'^0. Nach den Wertziffern der Aussen- 
handelstatistik, stellt sich der Durchschmttpreis eines Kilogrammes 
des im Inlande ver arbeiteten Rohmatenals auf Kc.i6.i6 (14.23), 
der der ausgefuhrten Game auf Kc.20.37 (18.23) und der der 
anderen ausgefuhrten Baumwollerzeugnisse auf Kc.^0.51 (46.80). 
Die Erholiuiig des durchschmttlichen Rohmaterialpreises belauft 
sich demnach auf 13.6% der Preisaufstieg flir die ausgefuhrten 
Game auf 11.7 A und fiir die Fertigfabrikate auf 7.9%. Die Bilanz 
des Aussenhandels mit Baumwolle und Waren daraus, weist im 
Jahre iq2'8 ein Aktivum von ungefa.hr 413 Mill. Kc. auf gegenuber 
ungefahr 411 Mill. Kc. im Jahre 1927. 

{Czechoslovak Textile Mamifacturers^ Association^ 

ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

Little change has taken place in the American spinning section 
of the trade since the last report. Actual production, as compared 
with normal, has been in the neighbourhood of 75 per cent, 
although, generally speaking, the prices ruling leave much to be 
desired. 

So far as the Eg]7ptian spinning section of the trade is con¬ 
cerned, there has been a falling-off in employment, due to- the 
organization of curtailment of production at the mills in the Bolton 
area, amounting to 16 hours per week, which has been in operation 
since the middle of Februar}v 

{Federation oj Master Cotton Sfm?iers' Associations Ltd,) 
Weaving Section. 

The state of trade during the past three months has not shown 
any improvement. Many looms have been idle, and prices obtain- 
^^ble have not been satisfactory. 

a deert {Cotioii Sf inners and Mannfactnrers^ Association?} 
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FRANCE. 

No important change has taken place in the French cotton 
industry since the publication of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
Bulletin, No. 26 , 

Stocks, which vary _ in quantity according to districts and 
qualities, are not diminishing, and, moreover, weigh sufficiently 
heavily on the market to affect the spinner. Orders’ on hand can 
again be estimated on the whole to be about three months. It has 
not been found practical to organize short time, but a certain 
reduction in production has taken place owing to individual action. 

As to prices, the^^ still continue to remain distinctly poor, 
notably in the American section. 

An increase of wages took place last January in Normandy to 
the extent of 4 per cent on the list price, which represents a'rise 
of 3 per cent, of the preceding wages paid. 

The figures of exports and imports of yarns and cloth during 
1928 follow in the original French report: — 

Aucune modification essentielie ne s’est prodiiite dans la 
situation de Findustrie cotonniere francaise deniiis la publication 
du No. 26 de ITnternational Cotton Bulletin. 

I.es stocks, d’une importance variable suivant les regions et 
selon les sortes, ne diminuent pas et surtout pour la filature pesent 
assez lourdement sur le marche. Les engagements peuvent encore 
etre estimes, dans Fensemble, a environ 3 mois. 11 n’est pas 
pratique de chomage concerte, mais une certaine reduction de la 
production a lieu a titre individuel. 

Quant aux prix, ils continuant a etre franchement mauvais, 
notarnment en ce qui concerne la fiilature Amerique. 

En Normandie, il a ete accorde en Janvier dernier une aug¬ 
mentation de salaires de 4 pour cent du taux de base, ce qui repre¬ 
sente environ 3 pour cent des salaires precedemment payes. 


Commerce Exterieur. 


I—IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS) ■ 

Fih de coton (cotton yarns) 

Tissus de coton. (cotton cloth) ,. 

II_EXP0RTATI0NS (EXPORTS) : 

Fils de coton : exportations totales ... 

(Cotton yarn : total exports) 

pRiNCiPAUx Pays de Destination : (Principal countries of 
destination): 

Algerie, Colonies fraiiQaises et pays de protectorat (Algeria 
and French Colonies) 

Allemagne (Germany) .. 

Union Economiqne' Belgo-Lnxembonrgeoise (Belgium and 
Luxemburg) 

Pays-Bas (Holland) .. 

Suisse (Switzerland) . . 

Pologne (Poland) . 

R^publique Argentine 

Tissus de coton : exportations totales (Cotton cloth : total 
exports) 


(Annee en tiered 
Qiimtaux IVIetriqiies 
Quintals 


1927 

1928 

26,475 

12,877 

24,973 

16,850 

304,767 

236,126 

149,358 

13,048 

103,872 

42,915 

44,386 

15,742 

4,062 

7,068 

32,285 

25,097 

17,319 

5,073 

6,104 

784,191 

732,039 
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(Annee entiere) 
Quintaux Metnques. 

Pbixcipaux Pays de Destination (Principal countries ol Quintals 

destination) . 

1927 

1928 

Algerie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de protectorat 

.. 381,761) 

361,542 

Allemagne 

.. 129,179 

76,915 

Aiigleterre (Great Britain) 

. . 40,387 

37,296 

Suisse 

. . 44,426 

55,866 

Union Economiqiie Belgo-Luxembourgeoise 

. . 37,046 

38,688- 

Republique Argentine 

. . 20,052 

21,728 

Etats-Ums (U S A ) .. 

. . 23,256 

19,528 

Pays-Bas 

6,572 

8,234 

Grece (Greece'. 

6,408 

6,371 


{Syndicai General de Vlndustvie Cotoniere Fran^tuse ) 

GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 


In all the branches of the German cotton-spinning industiAr 
exceedingly bad business conditions have also prevailed during the 
first three months of the year 1929. In a great many factories the 
working hours ha\e been further reduced, so that the rate of pro¬ 
duction, on an average, for the first quarter of 1929, amounts to 
about 70 to 75 per cent, of the full rate; in many places the amount 
of curtailment has already reached 30 to 40 per cent, of the full 
working capacity. In spite of the temporary rise in cotton prices,, 
quotations for yarns did not undergo a corresponding increase, 
this being due to the constant excess of offers for \arns; con¬ 
sequently the spinning output has dropped furthermore, and the 
prices are an additional source of losses. Many factories have 
already biought forward proposals for temporary restrictions, so 
that a considerable number of lock-outs are expected during'the 
next few months. 

Regarding the German export trade in cotton yarns during the 
month of December, 1928, including February, 1929, the followino- 
statement based on official figures can be made : — 


1928 

Import 

Export 

December 

30,091* 

7,783* 

1929 

J anuary 

... . 36,216^ 

7.977«- 

February 

28,344-^' ' 

6;483^' 


In doppelt-Zentner = lOO kilos.) 


7 Ae foJIozi'nig is the original report in German : — 

deutschen Baumwollspinnerei hat die- 
uberaus schlechte Geschaftslage aiich wahrend der ersten 3 Monate 
des Jahre= I02q angelialten. Die Arbeitszeit ist bei einer grossen 

eingeschrankt worden, sodass 
der deschaftigungsgrad im Durchschnitt des ersten Vierteliahres 
1^329 etwa der Vollproduktioxi ausmacht Tn ^ 

Betneben itnd Bezirken hat das Mass der Einschrankung 
bereits 30-40,0 \Mlbeschaftigung erreicht. Trotz der zeitt 
rfBaumwollpreise haben die Garnprei^e infoli^e 
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weiter gesunken und die Preise sind noch verlustbriiigender 
geworden. Erne Reihe von Betrieben hat bereits Stillegungsantrage 
gestellt, sodass fur die nachsten Monate mit grosseren Arbeiter- 
entlassungeii zii rechnen sem wird. 

Ueber den deutschen iVussenhandel in Baiimwoligarnen 
wahrend der Monate Dezember 1928 bis einschl Februar 1929 
gibt die nachfolgende Aufstelliing, die auf amtlichen Ziffero 
berulit, Auskunit: — 



Einfuhr 

Ausfuhr 

1928 

dz* 

dz. 

Dezember 

1929 

30,091 

7,783 

Januar . . 

36,216 

7,977 

Februar 

28,344 

6,483 


{Ardeifsaiisschiss der Deutschen B aiimwoll-Sfinner- 
verbande, Berlin,) 


Weaving Section. 

The rate of production in the South-German cotton-weaving 
industry, which was about 80 per cent, of the full production, has 
proved too high during the last three months; as the sales remained 
still below the rate of production, the prices were still further 
depressed owing to the existing stocks left from former times. 
Subsequently these prices proved utterly inadequate both for 
coarse fabrics as well as for medium and hne cloths. 

During the last few weeks business has somewhat improved and 
weaving mills could book orders for about one to two months at 
the present rate of production. The prices obtained are still 
uneconomical. The reason for these prices being unsatisfactory is 
due to the fact that to-day, when cotton is quoted about 20 cents^ 
m New York, we do not secure better prices for clothe than at the 
time when cotton was quoted 14 cents. These continual heavy 
losses have again brought to the fore proposals for an organized 
and general restriction in the German cotton-spinning and raw and 
bleached goods industries. Unfortunately, up to the present, this 
proposal has not matured, as it did not command sufficient support. 


The joilozorng is the original hi German ',— 

Der Beschaftigiingsgrad der suddeutschen Baiimwollweberei 
wahrend der letzten 3 Monate mit ca. SoYi der Vollprodiiktioii 
erwies sicli als noch zu gross, indem die Verkaiife hinter dieser 
Produktion noch zunickblieben, was angesichts der noch vor- 
liandenen grossen Lagervorrate aus friiheren Zeiten auf die 
\"erkaufspreise driickte. Dieselben w^aren auch w^eiterhiii ganzlicli 
iingeniigeiid und zwar sowohl fiir grebe Gewebe, als auch fur 
mittlere und feiiie. 

In deii letzten Wochen hat sich das Geschaft etw^as belebt und 
haben die MTbereien Aiiftrage buchen konnen fur iingefahr i bis 
2 J^Ionate bei jetzigem Beschaftigungsumfange. Die erzielteii 
Preise sind immer noch Verlustpreise. Wie sciileclit diese Preise 
sind, gelit am besten daraus hervor, dass war heute bei einem 
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BauinwoHstaiid von circa 20 cents New York keine besseren Tiicher- 
preise erzielen als zurzeit, da Baumwolle 14 cents notierte. Diese 
fortgesetzteii grossen Verliiste haben wiederholt die Absicht, eine 
organisierte gememsame Einschrankixng in der deutschen Baum- 
wollspiiinerei und Roh- und Weiss-Weberei durchzufiihren, zur 
Diskiissioii gestellt. — Leider ist diese Absicht bisher iiTinier an 
iiiigeniigender Beteiligung gescheitert 

[Yeretn Suddeuischer BaicmiuolUlndustneller, Augsburg,') 

HOLLAND. 

Conditions in the spinning trade have not been satisfactory. 
The demand from the manufacturers has not been very brisk, and 
cheap offers of foreign 3mrns, chiefi}^ from Germany and Belgium, 
have spoilt the market. The local spinners have been forced to 
sell at these imremunerative prices, and most of them are com¬ 
plaining about the margins they are able to obtain. 

The imports of cotton 3mrns in this countr3^ during 1928 
amounted to 32,435 metric tons, at a value of Fl.46,631,000, against 
34,504 metric tons, at a value of FI.45,477,000 in 1927. 

Of this qiiantit3' 18,263 nietric tons were imported from Eng¬ 
land; 6,554 metric tons from Germany'; 4,197 metric tons from 
Belgium; and 2,624 metric tons from France. 

In the manufacturing part of the industry^ conditions have 
somewhat improved during the last few months. The demand for 
the home trade is better than it has been, and stocks do not seem 
to be large. The export demand is^ also better, although many 
manufacturers complain about the prices they have to accept. In 
some classes of fancy goods manufacturers are very well engaged, 
and altogether there are a few looms stopped. 

The exports of cotton goods, including cotton blankets, during 
1928 have amounted to 39,092 metric tons, at a value of 
FL112,640,000, against 37,515 metric tons, at a value of 
Fl.104,353,000 in 1927. 

Of these cotton goods the exports amounted to: — 



Tons 

Value 

Dutch East Indies ... 

16,858 

F1.55,102,000 

.4frica . 

3,536 

„ 14,368,000 

India . 

1,995 

„ 7,145,000 

Argentine . 

864 

„ 2,382,000 


HUNGARY. 

STATISTICAL DATA OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF COTTON 

ARTICLES 

In 1928 are as follows: — 

Import in q. (German) hundredweights :— 


1927 

Raw cotton . 76,069 

Cotton yarns ... 90,085 

Raw cotton cloths . 60,635 

Bleached cotton cloths .. 13,220 

Dyed cotton cloths ... . . 2,949 

Printed cotton cloths ... 5,300 

Multi-coloured fabrics ... 21,167 


1928 

90,907 

63,177 

48,780 

10,919 

2,956 

5,300 

16,343 
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Export in (German) hundredweights ;— 

1927 1928 

Cotton yarns. 1^432 ... 4^037 

Raw cotton cloths . 1^465 ij404 

Bleached cotton cloths . 1,063 ... 408 

Dyed cotton cloths . 633 .. 734 

Printed cotton cloths .. , . 7,024 .. 10,750 

Multi-coloured fabrics ... 470 ... 57 


As the above figures will show, the consumption of raw cotton 
has increased in 1928, and cotton-spinning concerns could develop 
their trade whilst imports of cotton yarns decreased, due to cotton¬ 
weaving pulls being compelled to reduce their production. The 
present situation is, on the whole, unchanged. During the last 
quarter three new cotton mills have sprung into existence, and after 
they have been fitted up they will represent an increase of So,ccD 
in the number of spindles. 


T/ie folloioing is the origbial Germaii text: — 


DIE ST.-VTISTISCHEN DATEN 

UEBER DEN¬ 

AUSSENHANDEL 

VON BAUMWOLLARTIKELN 

IM TAHRE 

1928. L.4UTEN 

WIE FOLGT — 


Einfuhr m q. .— 

1927 

1928 

Rohbaumwolle 

76,069 

90,907 

Baumwollgarne 

90,086 

63,177 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe 

60,635 

48,780 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe 

13,220 

10,919 

Gefarbte Baumwollgewebe ... 

2,949 

2,956 

Bediuclcte Baumwollge'webe 

5,300 

5,300 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgewebe 

2K167 

16,343 

Ausfuhr m q. :— 

1927 

1928 

Baumwollgarne . 

1,432 

4,037 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe 

1,465 

1,404 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe 

1.083 

408 

Gefarbte Baumwollgewebe ... 

633 

734 

Bedruckte Baumwollgewebe... 

7,024 

10,750 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgewebe 

470 

57 


Wie ersichtlich, hat die Aufarbeitung von Rohhaumwolle ini’ 
Laufe des Jahres 1928 zugenommen, d.h. die Spinnereien haben 
ihren Betrieb erweitem konnen, wahrend die Einfuhr von Baum- 
wollgarnen zuriickgegangen ist, da die Baunwollwebereien ihre 
Produktioii rediizieren mussten. Die gegenwartige Lage ist im 
Allgemeinen unverandert. In den letzten Monaten haben 3 neue 
Baumwollspinnereien den Betrieb aufgenommen, und nach vonem- 
Ausbaii ihrer Einrichtung werden diese neue Fabriken einen 
Zuwachs der Spindelanzah! um So,000 reprasentieren. 

{Magyar Texfilgyarosok Orszdgos Egyeaiileteh 

ITALY. 

During the whole o£ the year 1928 the Italian cotton industry 
maintained high production, with some sacrifice, with the object 
of meeting the new and the future requirements of the world markets 
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This state of production has been maintained during the first three 
months ot 1920 . There was a slight temporary decrease in pro¬ 
duction in one or two districts, due to the influenza epidemic. 
Activity ill the spinning mills has maintained itself over 92 ' per 
cent, in the weaving mills over 86 per cent The quantities of yarn 
booked have advanced from Kg.7,97G to Kg.7,9g3 per spindle, and 
the remaining quantity from Kg.2,202 to Kg.2, i 6 q; in IQ 2 S, during 
the same period, the quantities booked were Kg.6,635, and the 
lemaining Kg-2,266. The w’eaving mills are all booked up for 
three months, and only the usual quantity is left in stock. 

Sales in the home market have improved; the exports which in 
1938 amounted to 84,118 tons, being an increase of 10,000 tons 
as compared with 1927, have reached almost the level of 1925 
;85,i5o tons). 

The greatest difficulty for our trade is found in the sale prices, 
which limit the margin of profit to a minimum, compelling a 
reduction of the cost prices, whilst at the same time improving the 
quality of the cloth 

(AssociasIo7ie ItaLiana Fascist a degli Indu^triah CofonierF 

SPAIN. 

After a very long period (lasting the whole of 1928) of generally 
quiet and even poor trade in the textile industry, due principally 
to the latent and old crisis of overproduction, a beginning has at 
last been noticed m the first quarter ot this year in the opposite 
direction. It is not yet possible to say anything definite about 
the duration or the importance of the improvement. 

There are several causes which have contributed to this change: 
the condition of the country generall}?' is good, due to the continuity 
of peace and work: the harvest in 1928 was a good one, on the 
whole; the enormous and unproductive waste of money in the 
Morocco War has at last ceased All these factors have helped to 
increase slowly the purchasing power of the country. 

This small increase in the consuming pow’er has been stimulated 
by the increase in the price of cotton which took place during the 
first quarter of this imar; it is a w^ell-known fact that buyers abstain 
whilst the prices fall and are more inclined to do business when the 
prices rise. 

This fact, coupled with the influence of the work of the official 
committee for the control of the textile industry, whose measures 
have made it possible to export a small amount (experts in the 
market are of opinion that b}" doubling the present exports a certain 
equilibriiun, not existing now, would be established between pro¬ 
duction and consumption), has enabled the liome market to work 
with a reduced quantity of goods and with a better demand. 

As a consequence of all these factors, one can say that the pro¬ 
duction of those articles having the greatest consumption has 
remained stable, neither increasing nor decreasing. On the other 
band, goods of greater perfection and novelties are more in demand 
than usually, and their market is increasing. It is characteristic 
« of the present state of the^ textile industry that there is a general 
tendency to renew machinery and accessories with a view to 
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perfecting manufacture, and to decrease the cost of production bv 
adopting the latest methods of manufacture. 

These, in rough outline, are the interesting features of the 
present condition of the textile industry. 


U.S.A. 

The monthly statement of the production of cotton cloth in U.S.A. 
during the month of March, issued by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants and the Cotton Textile Institute, New York, 
IS as follows : — 


Production Statistics, AIarch, 1929. 

The following sta.tistics for the month of iMarch, Ki2'9, cover 
upwards of 300 classifications or constructions of standard cotton 
■cloths, and represent a very large part of the total production of 
these fabrics in the United States. This report represents all of the 
3-ardage reported to our Association and the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Inc. It is a consolidation of the same 23 groups covered 
by our reports since October, 1927. The figures cover a period of 
four weeks. 


Production was . 

Sales were . 

Ratio of sales to production . . 
Shipments were 

Ratio of shipments to production .. 
Stocks on hand March 1 were 
Slocks on hand March 31 were 
Change in stocks (Decrease) 
Unfilled orders March 1 were 
Unfilled orders March 31 were 
Change in unfilled orders (Increase) 


March, 1929 (4 weeks). 
297.994,000 yards 
358,333,000 yards 
120 - 2 ^ 

325,633,000 yards 
1C9-3U 

372,950,000 yards 
345,311,000 yards 
7-4°, ' 

472,176,000 yards 
504.876.000 yards 
e-O'n ^ 


{T/ie Associafion of Cotton Textile 'Merchants oj Xch' York.) 


AUTOMA.TIC LOOM ENQUIRY. 


The tabulation of the enquiry on automatic looms is not yet 
complete, and forms are still being received at the offices of the 
International Cotton Federation. 

We are very gratified at the large number of replies which have 
been received from all over the world. We can assure those who 
have replied to our enquiry that the final tabulation will contain 
most interesting and valuable information on automatic looms. 

May we ask those who intend to send in their returns to do so 
*at their early convenience, as we hope to forward the complete 
tabOlation to those who have replied to the enquiry early in June. 

If a duplicate enquiry form is required, please apply for one to 
the Head Office, 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 
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Panel of Arbitrators 

OF THE 

Ifitcrnathnai Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers' Associations, Manchester. 


publish below a revised list of the Panel of Arbitrators who* 
have been appointed to serve as arbitrators by the Master Cotton 
Spinners' or Manufacturers' Associations of the countries enumerated. 

Members are reminded of the advisability of inserting the following 
clause in all contracts with foreign countries : 

“ All disputes and differences under this Contract shall be referred 
to Arbitration under the Rules for the time being of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations 
relating to Arbitration, which shall be deemed to be incorporated in and 
to form part of this Contract.” 

Copies of the Rules of Arbitration, in English, French and German,, 
may be obtained, free, on application to the Head Office, 238, Royal 
Exchange, IVfaiichester. 


AUSTRIA. 

Carl CoTkipioj, Messrs. Getzner & Co., Neutorg ii, \heiina. 

Dr. Paul Monath, A.G. der Baumwollspinnerei z\x Theresientha! 

& Miinchendorf, Untere Donaustrasse 13, Vienna IL 
Carl Pollack, Manager of A. Rudolph, Esslingg 7, \hemuL. 

BELGIUM. 

R. Brasseur, Spinner. 

R. Boonen, Spinner. 

A. Dopchie, Spinner, 

G. Van Acker, Spinner and Weaver. 

G. VooRTMAN, Spinner and Weaver. 

GZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Walter Brass, Wilhelm Brass & Sohne, Hohenstadt 
Paul Schick, M. Schick & Co., Prague and Oberleutensdorf. 
Arwed Grohmann, Gebr. Grohmann, Wisterschan. 

Joseph Barton, Jr., Manufacturer at Nachod. 

Ing. Paul Mahler, Manufacturer at Prague—VII. 

Emil Hernych, Manufacturer at Usti, near Orlici. 

Hugo Strauss, Manufacturer at Honice. 

Josef Gahler, Reichenberg. 

Emil Simon, Reichenberg, 

Otto Goltz, Reichenberg. 

Karl Spiegel, Warnsdorf. 

Ing. Willy Weber, Schlucfcenau 


I Spinners 
|- Weavers 
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DENMARK» 

Konsul Gorm Bremmer, A/S De forenede Textil-^ 
fabrikker, Aalborg. 

Director G. Hepworth, A/S De danske Bomulds-'. 

spinderier, Vejle. -Spinners 

Prokurist H. Kreiberg, A;S Windfeld-Hansens 1 
Bomuldsspinderi, Vejle. f 

Direktor P. Jacobsen, A/S Wessel A \ ett*s Fabrikkeii\ 
Landskronagade 70, Copenhagen 
Fabrikant Ciir. Madsen, (Jbterbros Dampvaeven, I 

Oresundsgade 6, Copenhagen. -Weavers 

Fabrikant Poul Neubert, A/S de danske Bomulds-j 
vaeverier, Viborggade 78, Copenhagen. / 


ENGLAND. 

Representatives of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations: 

Frederick Holroyd, J.P., Springwood Mills, Flolyweil Green^ 
Halifax, Yorks 

F. Mills, Hopkin Mills, Lees, Oldham. 

H. W. Lee, Fine Cotton Spmners' & Doublers' Association, Ltd,, 
6, St. James’s Square, jManchester. 

R. H. Jackson, J.P., Hoyle & Jackson, Ltd., Oldham. 

Robert Worstock, Hall Carr Mill, Rawtenstall 

W. HEx 4PS, Shaw, Jardine & Co., Ltd., Butler Street, Manchester. 

Jesse Thorpe, New Pearl Mill, Ltd., Glodwick, near Oldham. 

A, E. Bell, Brunswick Spinning Co., Ltd., Mossley, Lancs. 

William Howarth, Temple Chambers, 6, St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

H. Roberts, Victor Mill, Ltd., Stalybridge. 

Col. N. S. Brown, Amalgamated Cotton Mills’ Trust, Stanley 
Street, Preston. 

Representatives of the Lancashire Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Association: 

H. Astley-Bell, Messrs. J. & A. Leigh, Ltd., Brookhouse Mill, 
Preston. 

W. T. Boothman, Messrs. J. Kershaw & Co., Ltd., Derby Street 
Mill, Bolton. 

J. W. Dyson, The Brierfield Mills, Ltd., Brierfield, near Burnley. 

Walter Mather, Messrs. Mather Bros., Ltd., Scholefield Mill, 
Nelson. 

James Smith, Messrs. Lewis Bros., Ltd., Springfield Mill, 
Blackburn. 


FINLAND. 

Baron K. E. Palm^n, Chairman, Finnish Cotton Association, 
Boulevardsgatan 30, Helsingfors. 

Errki Reijonen, Repslagaxegatan 7B, Helsingfors. 

Emil J. Simola, Professor of Textile Technology, Technical 
Academy, Ahlqvistgatan, 4A, Helsingfors. 


B 
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FRANCE. 

Paul 120 bis, Rue de rOmmelet, Roubaix, 

Et'g. LAvrasiER, Saint-Lcger-du-Bourg-Denis (Seine- 

Ini^rifcure). 

P. 3 t[AXGrx, 12 bis, Avenue Bosquet, Paris. f Spinners 

H. }J4\rEL. 33, pje Poisonnite, Paris. 

Andre Wallaert, 17, Place de Tourcoing, Lille / 

Allesre, rue Saint-Leu, Amiens. \ 

Ernest Boigeol, Giromagny, Territoire de Belfort. ( 

R. Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, Belfort. -Weavers 

Paul Schlumberger, Maison Schlumberger & Cie..j 
ilulhouse, Alsace. 

GERMANY. 

]0H. El STER, Slessrs. Gebr. Uebel, Adorf, Vogtland. 

H. Anhegger, Director of the Chemnitzer Actien- 
Spinnerei, Chemnitz. 

IvO]MMERZiENRAT jMoser, Managing-Director of 
the Baiimwoll-Spinnerei am Stadtbach, 

Augsburg. 

Geh. Kommerzienrat Otto Lindenmeyer, 

Managing-Director of the Mech. Baumwoll- 
spinnerei and Weberei Augsburg, Augsburg. 

Direktor Emil Waibel, Managing-Director of 
the Suddeutsche Baumwollindiistrie 
Kuchen, Post Gingen a. F. 

Direktor Wilhelm Bauer, Managing-Director of 
the Spinnerei and Weberei Offenburg, 

Offenhurg. 

Direktor W1LI1E.M Kleinecke, Managing-Director 
of the Neiie Baumwollspinnerei and Weberei 
Hof, Flof i. Bayern. 

GeHEI-MER KOMMERZIENmT AUGUST FrOMMEL, 

^Messrs. Wilh. Butz & Sdhne, Augsburg. 

PIOLLAND. 

A. H. Lebeboer, Van Heek & Co., Enschede. 

Sig. Menko N. Jm., N. J. Menko, Enschede. 

D. W. de ]\IoNCHY, Nederlandsche Katoenspinnerij, Hengelo. 

B. ScHOLTEN Jzn., Gebr. Scholten & Co., Almelo. 

HUNGARY. 

Robert vox Szurday, Vice-President of the Hungarian Textile 
Association, Manager of the cotton-spinning firm of Magyar 
Pamutipar. 

Dr. Leo von Buday-Golbberger, Vice-President of the Hun¬ 
garian Textile Association, Manager of Goldberger Sam f. 
es Fiai. 

SiGFRiD Kammer, President of the weaving section of the 
Hungarian Textile Association, Manager of Kammer 
Testvcrek. 
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ITALY. 

Prof. Paulo Alberzoni, M’Jan. 

Gr. Uff. Dr. Giorgio Mylius, Milan. 

Gr. Uf. Pietro Soldini, Milan. 

Gr. Uff, Ing. Carlo Tarlarixi, Milan, 

Gr. Uff. Vittorio Olcese, Milan. 

Dr. Carlo Ca.xesi, Monza. 

Dr. Rag. Gr. Uff. Cav. Canto, Lav. Bruno-Xapoli. 

Comm, Dr. Ar:minio Brunner, Trieste. 

Ernesto Niggeler, Paiazzolo suirOglio (Brescia). 

Ing. Francesco Cesont. Vigevano (Pavia), 

Dr. Comm. Benignro Crespi, Milan. 

Cav. Rag. Alessandro Freschi, Canavese iToriiio). 

Rag. Comm. Biagio Mariano, Torino. 

Attilio Vercelli, Milan. 

Dr. Giovanni Rasini, Milan. 

Cav. Riccardo Legler, Ponte S. Pietro (Bergamo). 

Cav, Erardo Bellavita, Milan. 

Luigi Bellavita, Milan. 

NORWAY. 

Eduardo Blikstad, Nydalens Compagnie, Oslo. 

Oscar Jebsen, Nye Hoie Fabrikker A/S, Kristianssand S. 

XiK, Young, Halvor Schou, Oslo. 

SPAIN. 

Ramon Bach, \ 

Celestino Galceran, 

Antonio Feliu, Barcelona. 

Luis A. Sedo, j 

Luis Escayola. / 

SWEDEN. 

Sture Bergengren, Boras Wafveri A.B., Boras. 

C, J. Bergh, Manufaktur A.B., i. Malmn, ]Malmo. 

Clas Erikson, Rydboholms A.B., Rydboholm. 

Knut Mark, Gamlestadens Fabrikers A.B., Gotebcrg. 

Nils Moller, Claes Johansson & Co. A.B., Gothenburg. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Eduard Bebii^, Turgi. 

Victor Buhler, Hermann & Co., Winterthur. 

August Henggeler, St. Niklausen, near Lucerne. 

E. V. Hegner-Meyer, Spinnerei and Weberei Zurich A.-G., Zurich. 

F. ForsteR“Ganz, Bulach. 

A. Halter, Weberei Griineck, Miillheim. 

Hch. Sporry, Spdrry & Schaufelberger, Wald. 

D. Jenny-Squeder, Ennenda. 

Direktor j. Huber, Wallenstadt, 

Hans Jaeggli-Corti, Winterthur. 

H. Wengle-Jenny, Uster. 
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gliCOTTON STATISTICS 



Since the publication of the preliminary result of the Census of 
the Consumption of Cotton and Mill Stocks of the World's Cotton 
Infills for the half-year ended 3i5t January?', 1929, we have received 
a coinniunication from the Russian Central Colton Committee to 
the effect that the weight of the Russian bale has been changed to 
163.8 kg. The Committee also point out that the Persian bale 
weighs ] 14.7 kg. The figures for Russia were cabled to us in metric 
tons and converted to bales of 400 lbs. weight We have conse¬ 
quently reconverted the consumption and slocks Sundries figures 
for Russia to running bales of the new weight. This makes a slight 
alteration in the world's total quantity of sundries cotton consumed 
and in stock. The Central Cotton Committee has also modified 
the number of mule and ring spindles and gives the spindles in 
course of erection as 410,000. 

The total w^orld's cotton-mill consumption for the half-year 
ended January 31, 1929, compared with the same period of the 
previous yed.T, is as follows : — 



31bt Jan 

1929 

31st Jan 
1928 

Increase or 
Decrease 


bales 

bales 

bales 

American Cotton ., 

East Indian Cotton 
Eg^yitian Cotton . 
Sundries 

7,613,000 

2,574,000 

497,000 

2,184,000 

8,226,000 

2,303,000 

489,000 

1,969,000 

- 613,000 

271,000 

4- 8,000 
-f- 215,000 

All kinds oi Cotton 

12,868,000 

12,987,000 

- 119,000 


The total world's cotton-mill stocks on January 31, 1929, 
were: — 

AMCRICAX CoiTOX ' 

Ell] ope .. 783,000 bale.s iH45JH)0 hales on SUt Jan 4928 

Asia .. 349,000 „ ^ ,, 331,000 ’ 

America .. 1,802,000 „ „ 1,678,000 „ ,, 1 

The total world's mill stocks of r\merican cotton on January 31, 
1929, were 2,958,000 bales, as against 2,867,000 bales" and 
2,982,000 on the same date in the 3^ears 1928 and 1927 respectively; 
or larger by qi,ooo (1928) and smaller by 24,000 (1927) 

East Ixdiax Cotton : 

Europe .. 248,000 bales 166,000 hales on 31st Jan . 1928. 

, .. 948,000 „ „ 789,000 „ „ 

Altogether the mill stocks of East Indian cotton are i,2'i6,ooo 
bales against 969,000 twelve months ago; 247,000 bales more. 
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Egyptian Cotton . 

Europe . . 136,000 bales against 110,000 bales on 3Isl 

Asia . . . . 10,000 „ 24,000 

America . 32,000 41,000 „ 

The total mill stocks of Egj-’ptian cotton are iS2,oco bales 
against 183,000 bales twelve months ago; 1,000 bales less. 

Sundry Cottons 

Europe .. 439,000 bales 412,000 bales on 3L4 

Asia . . . . 307,000 „ , 275,000 „ 

America . . 122,000 „ „ 1SS,000 

The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on Janiiarv 
31, 1929, were 5,294,000 bales against 4,882,00c bales on 

January 31, 1928, and 4,755,000 bales on January 31, ria; ; i.e., 
more by 412,000 and more hy 539,000 bales respectively. 

Normax S. PEARSE, 

Assistant to the General Se^rfinry. 


SHORT-TIME TABLE. 


XIAIBER OF WEEKS OF 

48 

HOURS DURING WHICH 

THE TOTAL 

NUMBER OF SPINDLES 

FROM WHICH RETURNS 

HA\''E 

BEEN RECEIVED WERE STOPPED. 




Half-year ending 



Jan. 31. 1920 

July 31, 1928 

England 


4-393 

4 S05* 

Germany 


i-976 

] 710 

France 


0 897 

1 184 

Italy 


3-616 

1 923 

Czecho-SIovakia 


... — 

— 

Belgium 


0 750 

0 763 

Spam 


7-799 

6 499 

Poland 


Overtime 

1 -456 

Switzerland ,. 


1 495 

1 094 

Holland 


0-008 

M 052 

Austria 


7-220 

8 625 

Sweden 


1-273 

0-593 

Portugal 

Finland 


0-072 

0-589 

0 204 

Nil 

Denmark 


1-612 

1-274 

Norway 


5-304 

4-390 

Japan" 


12 072t 

il-695t 

Canada 


3-476 

3 958 

Alexico 


3 156 

1 -435 

China 


9-982+ 

13 375+ 

Brazil 


4-927 

2-292 

U.S A. spindles operating in 

January, 30, 758,000 out of a total 

01 35,335,000. 


The stoppage of the whole of the American Spinning Section aniiamted to 
6*523 (7 3551 weeks, and the Egj'ptian Section to 1-323 (7-25P) weeks. There 
were 76 (-54)'mills with 3,931,401 i2,790,648\ spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped during the last six months. 

t This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The genera! working 
week m Japan was 132 hours, until May of 1923, when it was altered to a' 120-hoiir 
week. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage is equal to,4-828 
{4 678) weeks for the last six months under re\dew. 

: t The working week in China is 132 hours. Calculated in Chinese working weeks 
the stoppage is equal to 3-630 {5'350} weeks for the last six months under review, 
{Fif,urt!s. in Itahc refer to previous six mofiiks.) 
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Calculated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 

IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES ! 


(regardless of w’eiglit) 





AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 


Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 




jan. 31 
tS29 


; Jan n 
■ 1928 

i Julv 31 
19.7 

dasi. 3t 
1923 

July 31 
1928 

j Jan .31 
! 1928 

I 

Jan. 31 
1927 

Europe 

(1), Great Britain .. 

971 


1,027 

04(1 

92 

74 

1 47 

48 

1 {2) Germany.. 

550 

r.'Mi 

077 

505 

122 

H7 

j 95 

94 

(S) 

France .. 

419 

422 

407 

410 

105 

102 

78 

91 

{4} Russia .. 

317 

UT 

370 

207 


— 

1 — 

— 

(S)' Italy 

372 1 :j(i) 

342 

342 

111 

98 

, 81 

lOG 

(«) 

CzechO'Siovakia 

196 ! 197 

237 

172 

41 

30 

i 30 

32 

(?) 

Belgium .. 

120 

1D2 

113 

140 

90 

83 

64 

27 

(8) 

Spam 

156 

i<13 

!.)1 

01 

37 

30 

34 

75 

iS) 

Poland ,. 

123 

; 14.7 

173 

28 

’ 14 

12 

12 

3 

m 

Switzerland 

27 

2U 

28 

l-Ui 

i 4 

4 

i 3 

19 

{11} 

Holland .. 

76 

73 

74 

47 

! 18 

18 

16 

12 

(12) 

Austna .. 

62 

,“S 

04 

02 

! 21 

10 

18 

15 

iU] 

Sweden .. 

49 

.70 

.■>2 

40 

i 1 

I 

— 

1 

{U\ 

Portugal 

21 

22 

34 

29 

1 

— 

2 

— 

(IS) 

Finland .. 

18 

2<) 

21 

20 


— 

— 

— 

m 

Denmark 

10 

10 

li 

10 

1 

,— 

* — 

_ 

(M) 

Norway .. 

3 

i 

4 

3 

1 

— 

1 __ 

— 


Europe Total .. 

3,430 

3; 301 

3,701 

3,327 

657 

594 

489 

523 

1 

(I) 

Asia : 

India 

27 

21 

117 

60 

922 

840 


i 

1,170 i 

(2) 

Japan 

522 

506 

572 

513 

737 

565 

676 

840 i 

(3) 

China 

121 

146 

151 

113 

218 

200 

108 

258 ! 

! 


Asia Total 

670 

673 

840 

686 

1,877 


1,784 

1 

2,268 1 

i 

. 

P) 

America : 

U.S.A.' 

3,305 

3,070 

3,465 

3,286 

10 

12 

19 

13 

(^) 

Canada .. .. i 

103 

101 

, 94 

87 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

(3r 

Mexico ... 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— , 

— 


— 


Brazil .. .. ! 

— 

— j 

[ — 



— 

— 

— j- 

( 1 

1 

America Total ..: 

1 i 


3,171 , 

3,550 

3,373 

10 

12 

15 

13 1 

I 


Sundrks ,, ..| 

55 

36 

36 

37 

30 

9 

15 

14 i 

'; ” ’ ' 

UALF-YEAR'S 1 
'TOTAL .J 

7,618 

7,181 

8,226 

7,423 

2,574 

2,220 

2.303 

2,818 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending 3ist Jan., 1929, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


EGYPIIAN^ 
Half-year ending 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 

SUNDRIES ! 

__ j I_______ _ __!_ 

j Half-year ending ', Hah 


Hal'-v*’ir 


Jan. 31 

July 31 

Jan 31 

Jan, Si I 

<Ian. 31 

July 31 

Jan SI 

Jan SI 

1 Jan. 31 

JVu 31 


’.i" 31 


, 1929 

1928 

1928 

1927 1 

1929 

iy:iS 

19-S 

1927 ' 

' 1929 

i3:s 

192^ 

I'j-I 


] 191 

iS6 

172 

186 ' 

18o 

201 

275 

242 ’ 

: I.VjO 


1,'2! 

I,4i6» 


' 38 

29 

34 

31 

! le 

1;> 

18 

12 

■ 724 

Till 

sjj. 

“t'J 

■1 

1 47 

46 

40 

51 

42 

35 

41 

64 

, 613 

{5 

575 

ii25 

‘‘i 

i 36 

34 

37 

30 

i 705 

834 

166 

524 

; 1058 

035 

^.;7H 

b2I 

[i 

1 25 

24 

24 

25 > 

1 10 

12 

8 

H 

, 5iS 

406 

455 

4\ + 

(5. 

12 

12 

16 

10 

2 

4 


•> 

' 251 

252 

201 

217 


2 

0 


11 : 

i 33 

o- 

Oi 

21 

12 , 

' 245 

224 

204 

100 

n, 

12 

10 

11 

2 

i @ 

5 

9 

il 

' 211 

20n 

205 

17 1 

(S' 

8 

3 

y 

21 : 

: 1 

5 

3 

— 

' 148 

165 

i!‘5 

52 

(9) 

21 

24 

24 

6 

1 1 

1 

1 3 

3 

53 ; 

5?^ 

5S 

174 

m 

_ 

— ' 

— 

1 : 

— 

1 

1 

4 ■ 

94 ‘ 

62 

01 

64 

in] 

2 

2 

2 

— ; 

1 

3 

: 1 

2 

78 

70 

85 

79 

IP) 

_ 

— ’ 

1 

1 

' 1 

1 

2 

— 

51 

55 

55 

47 

Pi 

_ 

1 

— 


; 10 

12 

■ 16 

13 

32 

35 

52 

42 

( U ) 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 1 

, — 

__ 

— 

— 

18 

20 

21 

20 

P ] 

_ 

_ 

— 

— i 

: — 

— 

' — 

— 

10 

lo 

11 

IIJ 

[ IS ] 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 -- 

— , 

; 3 

4 

4 

3 

P) 

392 

! 

373 

379 

i 

374 ' 

] 

11,014 

1,167 

1 866 

- _ 

901 i 

1 5,543 

1 

oi,43t> 

5,525 

5,125 


20 21 ; 22 27 11 697 1,053 | 593 724 ,| 3,264 3,352 I 3,239 3,705 


1 li 2 3 ii 29 24 i 29 29 ! 979 S86 , 1.148 1,262 (I) 

19 20 1 10 23 i! 63 128 | 55 67 : 1,341 1.219 ' 1,322 3,443 (2) 

— ! 1 1 ii 605 901 ! 509 628 ' 944 1,247 ' 769 1,000 (3) 


75 64! 80 74 P 28 34 ^ 30 29 3,418 3,180 3,590 3,402 (1) 

3 2i 1 4 t — — i — — ,1 106 103^ 95 91.; {2} 

^ 1 I _!! 83 86 102 103!- 83 87 i 102 103' (3) 

— — — _ II 251 257 j 295 189 ■! 251 257 295 189 i (4 


7 6 I 


1 3,858 

3,627 4,082 

203 

139 141 

ji 12,888 j 

12,553 . 12,987 
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Calculated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 

IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 


(regardless of weight) 



COUNTRIES 

— - 

AMERICAN 

Half-year ending 

— 

- - 

EAST INDIAN 

Half-year ending 




dan. 31 
1949 

JulT 31 
19zS 

Jan. 31 
19’iS 

a 2 

Jan. 31 1 July 31 
1929 1 1928 

Jan. 81 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1927 

{!) 

Europe: 

Great Britain .. i 

91 

79 

99 

127 

1 

1 

16 i 

24 

11 

13 

(2) 

Germany.. 

140 

135 

185 

178 

43 i 

48 

31 

18 

(3) 

France .. 

154 

144 

153 i 

140 

60 

09 

32 

35 

{4) 

Russia .. 

12 

52 

16 

12 

,— 

— 

— 

— 

ISh 

Italy 

148 

143 

129 

135 

49 

51 

33 

23 

(6) 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

54 

50 

61 

53 

13 

13 

11 

7 

ID 

Belgium .. 

32 

43 

43 

30 

38 

45 

29 

3 

(S) 

Spain 

25 

29 

32 

31 

8 

8 

5 

23 

(2) 

Poland .. 

24 

23 

19 

24 

2 

7 

3 

2 

(N)' 

Switzerland 

20 

16 

21 

24 

3 

4 

2 

2 

(Dh 

Holland .. 

35 

29 

34 

18 

9 

14 

5 

4 

m 

Austria .. 

14 

15 

16 

31 

6 

6 

4 

4 


Sweden .. 

19 

21 

21 

17 

1 

1 

— 

— 

m 

Portugal.. 

5 

4 

6 

13 

— 



— 

(J5)i 

Finland .. 

6 

5 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

m: 

Denmark 

3 

3 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 


1 un 

Norway .. 

1 

1 

1 

2 


— 

__ 

— 

■ ! 

1 

Europe Total .. 

783 

792 

845 

842 

248 

290 

166 

134 

! 

Asia : 









: (J)| 

India 

41 

63 


25 

667 

864 

531 

436 

(2) 

Japan 

267 

206 


194 

241 

426 

233 

177 

(3); 

China 

41 

58 

48 

50 

■1 

139 

25 

70 

: i 

Asia Total 

349 

327 

331 

269 

948 

1,429 

789 

683 

' ; 
i (D 

America : 

U.S.A. .. 

1,698 

931 

1,624 

1,789 

9 

t 5 

6 

8 

' (2)' 

Canada .. 

, 104 

53 

54 

69 

— 

] — 

— i 

— 

' (3)' 

Mexico ., 

, — 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

,— 

W, 

Brazil 

; -. 

— 

— 

— 


1 — 


— 


America Total.. 

1,802 

984 

1,678 

1,858 

9 

i 

; 5 

6 . 

8 

1 i 

Sundries 

24 

1 

13 

13 

11 

4 

8 

^ 4 

i 1 HALF-YEAR'S 
( ! TOTAL .. 

j 2,958 

2,112 

2,867 

2,982 

1,216 

1,728 

969 

829 
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on 1st February, 1929, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 

IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 


(regardless of weight) 


— - 

EGYP 

XIAN 

r ending 


SUNDRIES 


TOTAL 



Half-yea 

Half-year ending 


Half-year ending 


dan. 31 
1929 

July 31 
1928 

Jan 31 
1928 

Jan.31 
1927 

Jan. 31 
1929 

July 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
1928 

Jan. 31 
19;£7 

dan. :i 
1929 

July 31 
lD2b 

Jan. Si 

J.L SI 

48 

43 

36 

41 

56 

58 

69 

63 

209 

204 

215 

244 


13 

13 

13 

10 

6 

4 

6 

3 

202 

200 

237 

209 

'2) 

27 

19 

18 

20 

30 

22 

21 

30 

271 

254 

224 

225 

{3) 

7 

11 

10 

10 

321 

2 io 

287 

343 

340 

293 

313 

365 

14! 

13 

9 

9 

11 

5 

4 

5 

5 

215 

207 

176 

174 

(5) 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

73 

68 

77 

65 

(fi) 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

11 

13 

3 

83 

100 

86 

41 


4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

•) 

5 

39 

44 

44 

60 

\S} 

2 

1 

1 

15 

— 

1 

i 

— 

28 

32 

24 

41 

{9) 

16 

10 

17 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

40 

32 

42 

30 


_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

r 

1 

1 

44 

44 

40 

23 

ill; 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 


I 

— 

22 

22 

21 

35 

(12) 

_ 

— 

— 

—. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

23 

22 

18 

{13} 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2_h 

2 

5 

9 

6 

8 

18 

(U) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

6 

5 

5 

5 

m 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

3 

3 

4 

2 

(Iff) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

i 

1 

2 

im 

136 

116 

116 

120 

439 

340 

412 

461 

1,606 

t 

1,538 111,539 

1,557 

1 

2 

1 

■ 

14 

35 

11 

10 

723 

964 

560 

473 

m 

9 

17 

23 

15 

35 

46 

81 

16 

552 

695 

597 

402 

( 2 ) 

— 

__ 

__ 

— 

258 

181 

183 

153 

339 

378 

256 

273 

( 3 ) 

10 

19 

24 

17 

! 

307 

262 

275 

179 

1,614 

2,037 

1,418 

1,148 

30 

32 

■ 

32 

19 

25 

21 

10 

1,756 

993 

1,690 

1,839 

(i) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

___ 

_ 


— 

106 

54 

55 

70 

(^) 



1 

_ 


45 

39 

45 

36 

45 

40 

45 

( 3 ) 

— 



— 


62 

78 

49 

67 

62 

78 

49 

( 4 ) 

32 

1 

33 

41 

33 

B 

132 

138 

104 

1,965 

1,154 

1,863 

2,003 

4 ■ 

2 * 

2 

3 

70 

43 

38 

27 


58 

61 

47 


182 

170 ; 

183 

173 

938 

777 

863 

771 

5,294 

4,787 

4,882 

4,755 


__ 

_ 

_ __ 

___ 


- 



— 



- 
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CALCULATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 3ist Jan., 1929, and 31st July,. 

the Internationa! Cotton 




Total Estimated Number oi- 
Spinning Spindles 

Mum Spindles 

COUNTRIES 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 



Jaa. 31, 1029 

July 31, 1928 

Jan. 31, 1029 

July SI. 1923 

Europe : 






Great Britain 



57,136 

43,310 

44,0Sl 

Germany 

.. 

Jiriur) 

11,153 

4,630 

4,036 

France.. 


S),Tb5 

9,77u 

3,496 

3,015 

Russia 



7,311 


2,5:i: 

Italy .. 


rhdJT 

5,1 SO 

651 

080 1 

Czecho-Siovalvia 


3.‘Wl 

3,663 

l,6Sl 

1,700 

Belgium 


lM1l> 

2,070 

461 

457 1 

Spam .. 



1,897 

16 

FT 

Poland 


1.5 Ml 

1,544 

I -162 

-90 1 

Switzerland ,. 



1,525 

0 i( j 

72.S 

Holland 


1,151 

1,111 

251 

21.1 

Austria 



1,014 

4i0 

308 

Sweden 


dds 

619 


116 1 

Portugal 


51! I 

593 

173 

17;? 1 

Finland 



252 

45 

46 1 

Denmark 


•1;! 

95 

5 

5 

Konvay 


5-1 

5J 

13 

13 

j Total 


Inl.Tm! 

104,904 

53, /OS 

59,999 

i Asia : 






India .. 

,. 

S,70i 

8,703 

897 ' 

949 

japan .. 

.. 

i\ 136 

0,272 

41 

42 

1 China ., 

i 

.. 

3.52G 

3,504 


— 

1 

1 Total .. 

1 


18,666 

1 

18,479 

938 

991 

1 

i America : 



1 



j U.S.A. 

.. 

3.3,335 

35,542 

2,000 

2,587 

1 Canada 

1 

1,181 

l,io4 

208 

206 

! Mexico 


840 

; 840 

_ 

,— 

! Brazil .. 

•• 

2,6i0 

: 2,610 

3 

3 

Total .. 

.. 

39,966 

1 

1 40,146 

L 

2,211 

2,796 

Sundries .. 

•• 

1,703 i 

-. ! 

],S74 

382 

ISO 

Grand total 


185,104 

165,103 

62,239 

63,966 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the haif- 
1928, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 


Ring Spindles 

1 SprvvivG Spindi ns 

1 Spindles in Col 


_ 


1 Egypiia.v Cotton 

1 OF Erection 


1 Half-vear ended 

Half-year e*' 

1 ----- 

? ria!f-vear endeJ 

Jan. 31, 19^:0 

July 31, 192S 

Jan. 31, 1920 

JuO; 31, 1928 

|jan. 31, 1929 Ja’y 

SI, EE'S 


13,055 

17,929 

15,890 


114 

6,r)i5 

0,523 

1 214 

I.KOj 

146 

133 

(>,289 

0,155 

2,I5M 

1,6,72 

t<i 

71 

3,0^25 

4,714 

3' H > 

' 3('0 

J u 

i * 

; 4,573 

4,500 

676 

7-HI 

158 


1,980 

1,003 

402 

488 

9 

1 c, 

1,651 

1,613 

31 

3 > 

.** 

IT 

1.899 

1,887 

12(1 

130 



1,107 

1,018 

232 

47 

16 

54 

S'iii 

797 

829 

O’Ji 

58 

20 

903 

800 

— 

— 

3 

33 

(53fi 

626 

47 

55 

— ' 

4 

53u 

493 

10 

13 

15 

In 

330 

339 

JO 

10 

0 

__ 

2U 

200 

10 

5 

— 

13 

14 

9!j 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

41 

39 

— 

1 _ 

~ ! 

“ 

46.0UI 

44,0'J5 

24.020 

! 21.247 

1,0(4 

637 

1 7,807 

——--- 

7,751 

3 


58 

56 

' 6,39,7 

6,23 J 

170 


118 

24 M) 

3,726 

3,504 

'— 

550 1 

: 6 

25 

17,728 

17.4SS 

173 

' 550 

182 ' 

231 

33,33,5 

32,955 

2,000 

2,000 

? ! 


973 

948 

34 

1 20 

— 

— 

840 

840 

— 

' 5 

3 ; 

11 

2,607 

2,607 

— 

j — 

12 


37,755 

37,350 

2,034 

i 

' 2,025 

15 : 

13 





87 i 

16 i 




bh 

1,285 1 

947 ! 



















SPECIFICATION OP PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS SUNDRIES^* (IN ACTUAD BALES) 
Six Months ending 31st January, 1929, calculated from Actual Returns 

CONSUMPTION. 

^West , Mesopo- ^ Wt bl South A\\^- Olhfj^ ami 


corrox trade statistics 
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SALESMANSHIP 

ABROAD 

IF • SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE ” IS YOUR DIFFICULTY 

COOK*S COMPETENT 
COURIER SERVICE 

IS THE REMEDY 

Business Houses wishing to open up in Foreign Markets are 
invited to apply for full particulars. Address “ COURIER,” 

THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. 

& WAGONS'LITS Co. 

MANCHESTER: 77, Market St. ; LIVERPOOL: 49, Lord St. 

Head Office: BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 

Over 300 Brancbes throughout the World. 

General Foreign Passenger Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Credit General de Belgique 

SOCIETE ANONYME . ESTABLISHED 1SS6 


Capital fully Paid- 150000.000 Francs 
Reserves 85 000,000 Francs 


Head Office: 14, Rue du Congres, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Telegraphic Address : Credital-Bruxelles 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Jules RENKIN, Ministre d’jStat, Brussels, Ckaitmcm 

Pierre LIENART, Brasses, Vke^Ckairman 

Gaston PHILIPS, Brussels, Managing Dir&cior 

Rejc^ BOONEN, Brussels, Director 

Venancio de ECHEVERRIA, Bilbao (Spain), Direcior 

Count Jean de HEMPTINNE, Ghent, Diredor 

Jules HIERNAUX, Charleroi, Director 

Boris KAMENKA, Paris (France), Director 

Paul de LAUNOIT. Li^e, Director 

Alfred NERINCX, Lx>uvam, Doctor 

Ferdinand POSWICK, Brussds, Director 

Edmond PROUVOST-ELOY, Roubaix (France), Director 

Baron ROLIN JAEQUEMYNS, Brussels, Diredor 

Willy yan de VEII)£, Antwep, Director 

Count Etienne VISART de BOCARME, Bruges, Director 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

SKINNER’S 


Cotton Trade Directory 

of the World 

1928-29 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DU COTON 
WELT-BAUMWOLL-ADRESSBUCH 
ANUARIO INTEKNACIONAL ALGODONERO 
ANNUARIO COTONIERO INTERNAZIONALE 
ANNUARIO iNTERNACIONAL ALGODOEIRO 


containing 


INFORMATION RFXATING TO THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
.AND TRADE OF EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


Contenant toutes les informations relatives ^ I’industrie 
et au commerce du coton de tous ies pays du monde. 

Enthaltend Auskunfte tiber die Baumwoll-Industrie 
und den BaumwoII-Handel in jedem Lande der Welt. 

Conteniendo informes relatives A la industria y al 
comercio del algoddn de todos los parses del mundo. 

Contenente informazione relativa all’ industria coton- 
iera ed il suo commercio in ogni paese del mondo. 

Contendo informa96es relativas i industria de 
algodao e ao commercio dc todos os paizes do mundo. 


Price 30 /- net 


THOMAS SKINNER & CO. 

■GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
4, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 

also 

BRADFORD GLASGOW NEW YORK MONTREAL BERLIN MIUN 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE. 


Cotton exports from Argentine in igoS Ciowed a considerable 
increase over the figures for the previous year, being Q2,oeg bales 
as against 49,845. The 1928 cotton export- went to the foilowiiig 
countries: — 


Ignited Kingdom 
Germany . 

Prance and Belgum 


Spam 

Jtal} 

Chile 


4sr> 

]fj, 28 S 

8,332 
2.mo 
10 


The area cultivated in 1927-1928 was 8^,000 hectares, which 
shows a decline when compared with the 1925-1926 figures of 
110,05s hectares. It is, however, expected that for the IQ28-1929 
season there will be at least 105,000 hectares under cultivation, 
while the management of the crop and its marketing are now on a 
much better footing than was the case some years ago. 


BRAZIL. 


According to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Com¬ 
merce of Brazil, the production of raw cotton by the various States 
in Brazil for 1927-28 was as follows; — 

1925-1926 1926-1927 1927-I92S 


State 

Production 

of 

Area 

Production 

of 

An^a 

Production 

of 

Vrea 


cotton cultivated 

cotton cultivated 

cotton cultivated 


kilos 

hectares 

kilos 

hectares 

kilos h 

actares 

Sao Paulo 

33,018,0^9 

125,922 

5,385,200 

40.339 

10,175,400 

42,400 

Ceara .. 

18,556,000 

62,498 

14,595,0011 

45,374 

24,000,000 

62,000 

Pernambuco , . 

17,883,000 

62,121 

i5,000,(>00 

75,000 

18,000,000 

804,00 

Parahvba 

17,271,000 

60,149 

14,230,000 

51,744 

15,0110,000 

84,000 

Vlaranhao 

15,642,000 

60,016 

10,6S0,0O(^ 

41,167 

6,290,170 

47,176 

Rio Grande do 
Xorte 

15,475,000 

54,819 

13,765,000 

39,470 

12,000,001^ 

58 000 

Alag6a.s 

6,916,000 

33,375 

6,320,0fH> 

25,436 

7,3(M\0i 10 

23.133 

2Iinas Geraes 

6,954,000 

29,666 

3,154,500 

14,020 

3,650,160 

23,236 

Piaiihy 

4,538,000 

22,483 

3.550,000 

21,(J3S 

800,000 

5,0fMI 

Baliia 

4,340,000 

19,750 

3.180,0001 

9,566 

3.000,000 

20,000 

■ Sergipe 

Para .. 

3,774,0CM) 

32,116 

4,843,380 

24,418 

3,975,000 

29,997 

1,854,000 

8,456 

783.340 

3.900 

1,066,000 

8,658 

Amazonas 

412,000 

2.050 

84,0(H> 

1,015 

100,000 

1,015 

Parana 

341,000 

1,740 

312,000 

1,270 

— 

— 

Goyaz 

311,000 

1,855 

241,0<H» 

1,251 

250,000 

i,5(X> 

Espirito Santo 

207,000 

1,292 

245,00<> 

900 

240.000 

900 

Rio de Janeiro 

183,000 

1,236 

682,500 

2,100 

504,200 

2,521 

^Ontros Estados 

200,000 

383 

225,500 

1,134 

250,000 

1,230 

Total .. 

147,920,(100 

579,927 

97.276,420 

399,143 

106.600,930 

400,766 
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FRENCH MOROCCO. 


A giimmg station has just been built at Casablanca with a view 
to dealing with the greater part of the producers’ crop. The fibre 
obtained from Moroccan cotton is reported to be much appreciated 
bv experts, the variety generally used by farmers being one of the 
"'Pima'’ family. With a view to extending the cultivation of 
cotton still more in French Morocco—^where, especially in the 
Northern districts, large areas are already devoted to it—the 
Associated Cotonniere Coloniale has established a cotton credits 
scheme to he^ farmers, both European and native, to finance the 
crop .—(The Comm^rciaL) 


IRAQ. 


Sir William Himbury, Managing Director of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, in his preliminary report on his recent visit 
to Iraq, states that the production of American long-staple cotton 
(grown from Webber seed, and now known as Mesowliite ”) in 
Iraq, during the past eight years, ranged from 60 bales in iq 2I to 
3,500 m ig26. In 1927 there was a falling-off to 1,800 bales, but 
in iq2'8 It had reached 5,400 bales. The temporary setback m 
1927 was due principally to the low prices that prevailed towards 
the end of 1920, 

Planting is usually done before the middle of March, although 
the tendency in recent years has been for farmers to delay their 
applications for seed until they are actually ready to plant. It was 
very encouraging to find that by the end of January many farmers 
had registered their requirements, and everything points to 1929 
providing a fresh record. 

A remarkable increase in the number of pumping installations 
is noticeable, and over 90 per cent, of the cotton crop is produced 
on estates irrigated by this method. Approximately 200 engines 
were erected in 1928, bringing the total capacity employed on 
irrigation to over 40,000 h.p. 

There is no doubt that a wave of enthusiasm for the cultivation 
of cash crops, or crops for export (and especially cotton) is going 
through the country. One Member of Parliament informed .Sir 
William that he had reaped 42 tons of seed cotton from 35 acres 
of land, which worked out at over 600 lbs. of lint per acre, and there 
are many other _important growers who have done almost as well. 
His Majesty King Faissal is one of the keenest of growers. He 
has three or four farms, one near the Palace being named 
Wazirizah,’’ which is 4,000 acres in extent Last season His 
Majesty had 400 acres under cotton on this estate, from which he 
obtained 1,600 lbs. of seed cotton (or 400 lbs. of lint) per acre. 
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MEXICO. 


The estimated yield of cotton in the Mexicali district is put at 
7OjO0O bales j according to the local brokers. While no oSicial 
estimates are as jet available, it is said that next year's plantings 
ill 1929 will again be large. 


SUDAN. 


The revised estimate of cotton production for 1928-1929 in 
the Sudan, issued by the Sudan Government in February, is as 
follows: — 



Kantars 31 

5 rottles 


seed col 

ton 

Sake!: 

1928-29 

l!)27-28 

Gezira 

.. 459,728 

348,OW 

Tokar 

63,492 

53,000 

Kassala 

63,000 

66,000 

Shambat and Kamlin 

i,65o 

— 

Private Estates (Berber and Kiiartouni Province, 

5,700 

5,000 

Total Sakel 

.. 593,570 

472,000 

Irrigated American: 

Berber Prownce, Pumps i_ 

11.431 


„ „ Sagias j 

Bongola Province, Purrsps\ 

12.500 

—— 

„ „ Sagias J 

Zeidab 

18,847 

— 

Private Estates (Berber and Khartoum Pro\'ince) 

13,312 

— 

Total Irrigated American 

56,090 

41,000 

Rain-grown Cotton ; 

Blue Nile Province 

500 

— 

Kassala Pro\nnce .. 

1,904 

— 

Kordofan Province 

1.587 

— 

White Nile Pro^dnce 

286 

— 

Nuba Mountains Province 

25,396 

— 

Upper Nile Province 

3,968 

— 

Mongalla Province 

10,000 

-- 

Total Rain-grown Cotton 

43,641 

20,000 

GRAND TOTAL . 

.. 693,301 



SUMMARY. 

Equivalent approx, in 

Sakellarides : bales of 400 lbs lint. 

584,550 cantars (315 rottles), assuming 95 lbs. lint 

percantar .141.182 112.100- 

AlXXIOXXCS^ZI * 

99,300 cantars (315 rottles), assuming 91 lbs. Imt 
percantar . .. .. 22,689 14,487 


Total .. 


163,871 


126,587 
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UGANDA 


Iii tlie Eci-ierii Province, where 447,000 acres have been planted 
in cotton, of a total of 700,000 acres in Uganda, forecasts are 
fa"^T>iirable. The hot dry weather of December favoured the 
luatiiriiig of the bolls, and picking was carried out under good 
conditions. Large quantities were at the end of December ready 
for the market, vhicli opened on January 3. In Buganda, where 
003,000 acres were sown, prospects are good through the hot dry 
weather, necessar}" for ripening, continuing until mid-December. 
Picking of early varieties was general by’ the end of December, and 
marketing will begin on February I. In the Western Province, 
where production is smaller, the position was less satisfactory^ in 
=-ome districts in mid-Januaryc— {International Institute of Agri- 
iiiltnrc.' 

The prospects for the cotton crop during this season is reported 
favourable by- local growers. The 3uelds from various provinces 
are said to be good, and picking is being carried on in practically^ 
all districts. Exports from Mombasa from January i to October 31 
amounted to about 137,000 bales, whereas the exports during the 
corresponding period of last season amounted to 132,000 bales. 

'File exports of lint cotton from Mombasa from January i to 
December 31, iQiS, were 138,486 bales, valued at com¬ 

pared with 131,728 bales, valued at iT,690,838, for the previous 
year. 

Experts of cotton seed for the same period amounted to 45,506 
tons, valued at ^^323,110, as compared with 29,^00 tons, valued at 
Ti 70 i 3 TT in 1927. 

EASTEPX PRCViyXE. 

\>ry hot and dry weather prevailed in all districts throughout 
ihe month of January. These conditions favoured the ripening of 
tlie ernp^ and growers in some areas experienced difficulty’ in 
keeping pace with the picking. 

It is generally anticipated that the total crop will show a con¬ 
siderable increase over that of last ymar. 

Eugaxda Province. 

The dry weather has continued throughout January, and 
picking IS being earned out under favourable conditions The 
quality’ as regards both grade and staple is reported to be good, 
and satisfactory’ ydelds are being obtained. 

Westerx Province. 

Reports from Toro district indicate that the condition of the 
crop IS good. In Ankole district there has been some rain, and the 
[ilants are flowering and boiling well. 

(Department of Agriailturej Uganda.) 
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UNION O? SOUTH AFRICA. 


At the end of Deceiiiber the condition of the cotton crop was 
:riiV>roved by lain, but doe- not promise a znudi larger crop than 
AiSt season. 


ST. VINCENT ^British West Indies) 


The area planted under Sea Island cotton for the season igcS- 
IS 3,386 acres. This is almost the same as for the previous 
season. Severe attacks of cotton caterpillar ^Ahioama argiUaced 
v.ere experienced during the last quarter of rpeS, and soft rot of 
bells were responsible for ver}' considerable losses. Rainfall was 
excessive!}" abundant, sti that some early cotton could not oe 
nicked The late cotton will give a fair return if the pink boli- 
wnmi rloes not breed rapidly.— [Intcrnationil hisfitutt. of Agri- 
{:'iiurc ; 
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Cable Address : 

“ NEALCOT” 


Codes: 

MEYER’S (39th Edition) 

BENTLEY’S 

BUENTING’S 


W. C. NEAL 
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Cotton Standards Conference. 


At the third international biennial Universal Cotton Standards 
Conference, held in Washington on March id-ig, 65 copies of grade 
and colour standards were approved for use during the t\vo-5^ear 
period commencing August i, 1929. It was agreed that possible 
modification of these tentative standards, following their use during 
the two-years period, and provision for more definite promulgation 
of the standards may be considered at the next biennial conference. 

The conference also put on record as urging the improvement of 
present ginning methods used by American giiiners,^ resulting in 
deterioration in the quality of spinnable cotton, declaring that poor 
ginning methods are detrimental to the interests of cotton growers, 
cotton merchants and spinners. 

A proposal to issue physical standards for the grades, good 
middling spotted to low middling spotted inclusive, and to establish 
descriptive standards for light-tinged cotton of the same grades 
was considered, but no conclusion was reached. The new spotted 
and light-tinged grades have been suggested to take the place of 
the present descriptive standards for spotted cotton, which embrace 
all cotton which in colour falls between the present white and i^ellow- 
tinged boxes. The European representatives expressed themselves 
as wishing to withhold a decision for the time being. 

The European representatives offered a proposal that the 
standards of blue and yellow-stained cotton be transferred to 
inactive standards, and that such standards be not submitted to be 
passed at the biennial conferences.” No action was taken on this 
proposal, since these standards are now an essential part of the 
universal standards, but the matter of^tlieir presentation to future 
conferences was taken under consideration. 

The conference considered the inclusion of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association and the Japan Cotton Merchants’ Union as 
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parties to the L'niversal Standards Agreements. The Department 
of Agriciiltiire p.roposed to allow the Japanese organizations to 
become parties to the agreements in view of the increasing 
impcriaiice of Japan as a cotton-bm'ing countrtp now the third 
largest buyer of American cotton. The European representatives 
pre'^ented the following resolution on this point: — 

“ In regard to the question of the Japanese Associations 
becoming signatories to the agreements, the European Exchanges 
adhere tn their previous decision that they cannot agree to any 
change in the present status. Thet’ have no objection, however^ 
to the Department of Agriculture making a separate agreement with 
Japan, but 50 per cent, of the voting power must be retained by the 
Eiuopean Exchanges. Under such circumstances Japan would be 
welcomed to take part in the passing of the standards.'' The 
Department announced that it would gi\'e further consideration tc 
this matter. 

The conference approved 65 sets of the Ehiiversal Standards for 
American cotton for use during the next two years. One set was 
drawn by lot and placed m the United States Treasiir}* as first 
reserve -et. The other sets were also drawn by lot to be distributed 
among the exchanges, associations and the trade. 

European representatives at the conference were as follows: 

F, Holroyd and Joseph Wild (Federation of ]\Iaster Cotton 
Spinners' Asssocial ions Ltd., of Manchester'; J. C. Finlav and A. C. 
Nicksoii (Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd.'; William Heaps, 
Richard Brooks and H. Robinson (unofficial, Manchester Cotton 
Association Ltd.' ; A. Schadegg and J. Westphalen-Lamaitre 
(Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons au Havre); Heinrich Wester- 
scliulte and George Albrecht Furst (Bremer Baumwollborse' ; Luigi 
Garbagnati, Acliille Olcese and Dr. Aldo Scaravaglio (unofficial 
Associazioiie Italiana Fascista Degli Industriali Cotoniere'': 
Auguste L. M. Van Horen, junr., Robert PIlieger and Leopold F* 
Francois (Marche de Coton a Gand; Pedro Baste and Mateo Olive 
(Centro^ Algodonero de Barcelona); 1 . J. Kalmon and C. Stalii, 
jimr. (Xmreeniging voor den Katoenhandel te Rotterdamb 


“Net” Weight and Standardizing 
Cotton Tare. 


The Fulmer Cotton Bill, known as the Cotton Net Weight Act, 
wms passed by the House on 25th Febriiar\\ The measure will go 
to the Senate for adoption. 

The Bill provides for the use of net weights in inter-State and 
foreign commerce transactions in cotton and for a standardization 
of bale covering for cotton, and authorizes the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture to study the'materials used for bale covering, and from time 
to time to establish standards for materials used for bale covering. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to include in his 
standards for bale coverings specifications and tolerance as to sizes, 
weights and patterns. These standards, when established, will be 
known as the cotton-tare standards. 
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Provisions of the Bill call for the establi^iraient r.f the 
standards within one 3’ear ^rom the date of ihe appraval of the AcV, 
and that any such standards or change or replaxement thereof shah 
become effective only on and after a date specified in the Order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which date‘shall be not less that: 
one year from the date of such Order. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 1- further autlnsrizeri lo ore-enbe 
maximum weights of bale coverings, including both bagging and 
ties, used on cotton for shipment in inter-State or foreign comiTo^rcft 
not to exceed 15 lbs. per bale. 

Section 4 of the Act points out “ that from and atler one vear 
following the effective dale of offiicial cotton-tare -lendarrO' ah 
American cotton shall be quoted, bought and sold f t sbioinent in 
inter-State and foreign commerce on net wesphtb, cxcrjchiie in ?acli 
instance the weight of bagging, ties and patche- ” 

In the testimony taken ];y the House Agricuhmral Cr-Ln.uittee 
cliiring^ the consideration of the measure it’was 5 h‘ovnj:hat the 
prevailing practice among American shippers of cotton tn European 
markets is to deduct 6 per cent, from the total weight of eadi ship¬ 
ment as tare, which, on the average bale of 500 lbs., figure^ from 
26I to 2/1 lbs. per bale for bagging and ties," and the result of the 
practice is that the producer 15 compelled to place or cause to be 
placed more wrapping on the cotton than is realit’ necessary, which 
operates as an aniiecessary charge upon the industry and as an 
economic loss to the producer in the wai’ of excessive freight, 
insurance and various other charges. 

The operation of the Bill, if enacted into law/’ the report 
pointed out, “ will reduce the tare and have the effect of greater 
uniformity and less loss in connection with the tare on cotton sold 
and delivered on foreign markets. 

Another advantage arising from the proposed legislation that 
bagging made from low-grade cotton would be siib-titiited and 
used as wrapping instead of iute or burlap, as is now the practice * * 
Investigations made b}' the Department of Agriculture disclosed 
the fact that bales of collon wrapped in cotton bagging make a more 
attractive and better appearance when placed on the market, and 
that tliere will be less waste, cheaper insurance rates, and a conse¬ 
quent economic saving to the producer, shipper and niaimfactiirer. 


Preliminary Final Ginning Report. 


The Census Bureau on the 20th March issued its prelimiiiar}.' 
hnal report on the American cotton crop grown in igeS. It shows 
that 14,269,000 running bales were ginned, against 12,783,000 
bales in the previous year, 17,775,000 bales two years ago, and 
16,123,000 bales three’years ago. The average weight of bales is 
returned at 306.3 lbs., against 506.8 lbs., 505.3 lbs. and 49Q.5 lbs. 
for the three previous seasons; so that the final ginnings, expressed 
in bales of 300 lbs., will amount to 14,450,000, against 14,375,000 
as estimated by the Crop Reporting Board on December 8 th, 192S. 

The total included 673,000 round bales, against 350,000 last 
vear, and 28,000 bales American-Egyptian, against 24,000 hales. 
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Tiie quantit}' lemaining to be ginned aixer tlie Marcli canvass and 
inciiided 211 the figures below 13 estimated at 72,000 bales, against 
22,000 bales a year ago. 

The folloAving table gives detaiis with comparisons: — 




PNriiuatecM 






production 





1928-29 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 



Dll i 1928 





i.oim.oon 

1 090,006 

1 173,430 

1,470,404 

1,356,402 

Aii^tnc^ .. 

146 066 

134 660 

90,281 

120,089 

115,359 

ArkaiiSF-.. 

1,208,006 

1,21 >,060 

679.481 

1,513,382 

1,594.389 

! alifornic . 

171,006 

155 666 

89,998 

128,835 

122,260 

ric-da . . 

26,606 

20,o06 

17,301 

33,231 

40.208 

Georgia 

1,052,000 

1 , 6204)66 

I ill 399 

1,498,473 

1,192,952 

Uoiiisic He* . .. 

685,00(J 

685,60f» 

543 153 

826,179 

912,246 

Mississippi 

] .459,000 

1,476 606 

i ;I46,489 

1,857,525 

1,985,524 

Missouri . . 

145,(too 

i46,fM )6 

110.024 

215,769 

292,950 

New 

82,606 

70,066 

64 920 

70,206 

64,706 

N. Carulins 

.S6T,606 

,>>46,666 

879 077 

1,246,754 

1,147,340 

Gklahop'ci 

1 186,066 

1 180.600 

1 069,(526 

1,760,644 

1,680,304 

S Caround 

7 13.606 

725,606 

738,550 

1,025,991 

929,040 

dermes'^ee 

421,606 

420,660 

355 975 

442,052 

513,130 

Texas 

4,937,606 

5,1.56,000 

4 229 367 

5,477,788 

4,098,249 

Virginia , . 

45.606 

44 066 

30,765 

51,891 

54,016 

OLer Srat^^ 

6>,006 

9 {«06 

8 dUO 

15,857 

23,441 

Total 

U,2t’«9,000 

14,373,600 

12,783,112 

17,755,070 

16,122,516 

Bales of 560 lbs 
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Square bales ., 


M3,93:i 

■*•12,508 

M7,423 

■*15,947 

Hound bales .. 


(573 

550 

664 

351 

Average gross weight per bale, 





in ibs. 


506'3 

506 8 

506-3 

499-5 

Equivalent 500-lb bales (gross) 

14.450 

J.2 956 

17,977 

16,104 

Hemammg to be ginned 

72 


234 

81 

Active ginneries (actual) 

q 

14,863 

15,753 

15,482 

Winters (running bales) 

T 

875 

1,042 

1,044 


Includes 28,000 bales Anierkan-Egvptian cotton for 1928-29, 24,223 bales 
for 1927-28, 16,232 bales for 1926-27, and 2(»,053 bales for 1925-26. 


Nor received. 


RAW COTTON TARIFF PROPOSALS. 


The question of a tariff on raw cotton was again brought before 
the House Ways and Means Committee during the hearings on the 
free list. Mr. Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, urged duties on both long- 
staple and short cotton, calling the former a present need and 
asking the latter for future protection. His suggested duties were 
as follows: — 


Shorter than 1 ^ in , 6 cents. 
1 7 cents. 

18 cents. 

9 cents. 

1 10 cents, 

11 cents, 

12 cents. 

1}, 14 cents. 


1 ,^‘1., 15 cents. 
l\i, 16 cents. 

I JJ, 17 cents. 

1 h 18 cents. 

I 20 cents. 

31, 22 cents. 

3 3 (or longer b 24 cents. 


Mr. Albert F. Bemis, of Boston, in opposing proposals for a 
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3-ccnt tariff on jaw jule, said that within the next 25 years cow*":, 
will be grown for the food value of its seed and the lint may be a 
by-product .—Corrinierce and Finance. 


Mechanical Harvesting of Cotton 
in N.W. Texas. 

Circular No. 52, issued by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, written by Mr D. L. Jones, in collaboration with hlr. 
W. hi. Hurst and blr. D. Scoales, cleaN very thoroughly with the 
mechanical harvesting of cotton. 

T!ie writer describes tlie development of the cotton bed in us 
various types; the ffnger type, the slot type and cunniercial 
strippers. In the case of the finger type a two-row ancl a four-rotp 
sled lias been used, but these are mounted on wheels instead 01 
skids 

Tests made of a number of sleds and stripper harce-ters show 
tliat the loss from these machines, excluding cotton on the ground 
previous to liarvesting, was about g per cent. Some, however, were 
operating with a loss of only 4 to 5 per cent., while others were 
losing as much as 15 to 16 per cent. 

The approximate cost of harvesting and ginning picked, 
snapped and sledded cotton in 1927 in Lubbock County is shown 
in the following table: — 

TABLE II.—APPROXIMATE COST OF HARVESTING AND GIXXTXG 
PICKED, SNAPPED, AND SLEDDED COTTC'X IX LUBBOCK COIXTA'. 


Method of 
Harvesting 

Pound? 
required 
to make a 
500-lb. 
bale 

!, approx t 

TEXAS, UeT. 

Hai vesting Vo-t 

Per c\\ t IVr bale 

Ginning Cuht 

Ikr cv. t I’^tr bede 

S > 

Totrl 

Picked .. 


1 do 21 00 

0 4-0 

A t>0 

2d Ov 

Snapped 

. 2,100 

0 75 - 15 75 

0 .70 

10-50 

20 75 
17 05 

Sledded 


— 2 55 

0 50 

14 50 


^ Requirements and cost for picking, snapfung and sledding cotton in At est 
Texas and Oklahoma, Buiean of Agriciiltuiai Economic.-, U.S. Departmeiit ri 
Agriculture, Preliminary Report. 


Tlie mechanical cotton picker differs from the cotton stripper in 

that It picks the cotton from the boll much the same as cotton is 
picked bv hand. . 

The principle that seems to have worked out most successtua}-, 
and tliat shows the greatest possibilities, involves the use of seriated 
spindles to do the picking. The most .successful machines of this 
type have two large cylinders with vertical axes that are studded 
with these spindles. Spindles are placed close enough so that ther' 
pretty well cover the cotton plant as it passes between the two 
cylinders. These cvlinders revolve at such a speed that the sfiindles 
have no forward motion at the moment they are in contact with the 
cotton. At the same time the spindles are revolving so that the 
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cotton become?, attached to thenn Then, as the spindles move 
hack, they reverse their action; the cotton is cleaned off and con- 
veyed to the container on the rear of the machine. Two machines 
of'this rvpe arc being developed at the present time. 

As aTesiilt of the active interest during the past two vears in the 
rneciiaiiical harvesting of cotton, very rapid strides have been made 
in the solurioii of this problem. The conditions which have led 
towards tins v'ldespread interest are many. ^ Perhaps the greatest 
factor has been the rapid migration of fann labour to urban centres, 
which has resulted ni a shortage of labour, _thus causing fa,rm 
operators to look for solutions not onh' to their cotton-harvesting 
problems but to ail their farm-operation problems. The result has 
been the rapid development of power fanning and the introduction 
of the tractor. Large cotton acreages in this State are new worked 
by means of tractors, two- to six-row machines being used. When 
ail the other farm operations, with the exception of cotton chopping 
and cotton picking, are done on a large scale, it naturally follows 
that; these two operations will necessanh" receive concentrated 
attention. The cotton-chopping problem is not of much concern in 
West Texas because very little of the cotton is chopped. The 
harvesting problem is thus tlie limiting factor in producing cotton 
in this region 

Whether the cotton stripper is the logical answer to the 
mechanical harvesting of cotton cannot as be decided. It has 
many things in its favour. The machine is inexpensive; can be 
built in large units; is ea'^y to operate; harvests cotton six or seven 
times faster than can be done by liand-picking, and gathers a large 
per cent, of the cotton. The gins are now prepared to handle 
stripped cotton. 

Whether it can be used elsewhere than in West Texas is not as 
yet known. In iQoS experiments will be carried on at other 
localities in I'exas to determine whether such harvesters can be 
used with success. Those who are familiar with the possibilities of 
cotton breeding feel that they will be able to breed a type of cotton, 
if necessary, whicli can be sledded. 

l\Iechanically har\'e5ted cotton, whether it is picked or stripped, 
is not necessarily of a lower grade than hand-picked cotton. There 
is enough evidence at hand at the present time to prove that cotton 
harvested by cither of these methods under proper conditions will 
give a good grade. In fact, it has been demonstrated that stripped 
cotton cannot be distinguished from hand-picked cotton when 
properly handled. Sledded cotton has a bad reputation because it 
IS very often a salvage proposition, with the result that the cotton is 
very inferior under the best of conditions. 


Soil Erosion in Texas. 


Mr, A, B. Conner, director of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, according to the Acco Press, has recently conducted 
tests to determine the amount of water ran off, soil erosion, and the 
effect of water conservation on growing crops. The equipment for 
the first consisted of a number of small control plats of one-twentieth 
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of an acre area, graded to varying slopes (level, i, 2 and 3 per ceiiL 
fall) and planted to different crops and grass or left fallow. At 
the lower end of eacli plat was a covered concrete pit into which 
the water and sill could wash, so that after each rain the run-off 
could be measured and the silt oven-dried and weighed. 

The results were astonishing. They showed that at the end of 
the first year, during which time 25.30 inches of rain had fallen, 
on a barren and uncultivated plat with a slope of 2 feet per 
hundred, the washing of oven-dried soil was 41 tons per acre. 
Other plats eroded to a lesser degree, depending upon the crop; 
grass lost the least, ii tons. 

During this same period the water run oil on tlie naked plat 
was computed to be 44 per cent., or ii inches, which is in itself 
almost sufficient to grow a crop of milo in West Texas. During one 
exceptionally hard rain of 1.6 inches on July eg the ruii-of{ loss 
ranged on the different plats from 85 to 93"per cent., leaving a 
moisture in the soil of less tlian one-fourth of an inch. When it is 
considered that 25 per cent, of the rainfall in ¥/esl I'exas comes in 
scattered showers, and is therefore lost by evaporation, the 
significance of this run-off liccomes more apparent. 

The second set of experiments were carried on in a 150-acre 
cotton patch divided into held plats of 10 acres each. On these 
plats various obstacles (^contour rows, terraces, of different fall, and 
dykes) were constructed to determine the best way of holding the 
water and the subsequent effect on the yield of cro]>s. 

The results here were as surprising as those of tlie control plats. 
They disclosed that the rainfall could be completely retained and 
that on plats that were contour-terraced and surrounded by dykes 
the yield was increased by 283 lbs, of lint cotton per acre, or 40 
per cent over the plats with no terraces and with rows running 
downhill. 

Mr. Conner has established, through his experiments, that 
enormous quantities of valuable water runs to waste off the West 
Texas lands with each rain, causing serious flood damage on the 
larger rivers; that an unwarranted amount of surface soil is carried 
away, causing the siltiiig-up of the rivers, Mr, Conner is of the 
opinion that t his erosion and water run-off can he controlled to the 
benefit of the farmer if he will only take steps to hold the water on 
Ins land. 


Analysis of Proposed Change in Staple 
Length—Basis of Cotton Futures Contract. 


By ARTHUR W. PALMER,, m Charge, Division of Cotton Marketing 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U*S, Department of Agriculture* 
[Reprinted, from Textile World Annual Review Number.) 

T O undertake the consideration of any question related to cotton futures 
markets is usually to find that its roots run deeply. In many cases 
the merits of the question are obscured by lack of basic fact material. 
To some extent this is true of the question now under discussion, 
namely, whether it would be desirable to change the staple basis of the 
futures contract from I in., which now is the minimum, length practicable 
under the law, to 1 in., or possibly 
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Iii taking up such a discnbsion it should perhaps be noted at the outset 
that the final deiermmation of what should be the staple basis of the 
cotton futures contract used in American markets is a matter which^ falls 
within Congressional jurisdiction. Congress, in the United States Cotton 
Futures Act, has declared that in the settlement of the contract actually 
u:=ed in the futures markets of the United States, “ No cotton that is less 
than f; m. in length of staple shall be delivered.’’ The law is silent 
otherwise regarding staple requirements, and, so long as this is so, the way 
's left open to the iutures markets to specify a longer staple m their contract 
forms. It is presumable, however, that Congress might in such a case 
feel that some further axtion of its own were needed. Such comments 
and discussion ns may be offered are therefore the impressions which 
grow out of administration of the legislation. 

To appraise such a change and its probable conseciuences it may be well 
first to consider w'hat are the facilities which futures markets may be 
reasonably expected to afford, then to enumerate some of the things desired 
ivith respect to these facilities, and finally to examine the proposition m 
detail and see, as nearly as may be, whether the proposed change might 
operate to bring the desired ends within leach or otherwise. 

Such a discussion must in the nature of the case be somewhat technical, 
and to keep it within reasonable space limits it must be assumed that the 
reader has some familiarity with the organization, operations and usages 
of the cotton futures markets and with the mechanics ot hedging, all of 
which have, of course, been repeatedly described. 

Futures Market Facilities. 

The major services which the futures markets render seem now rather 
surely to be iound m the functions of price protection, sometimes spoken 
of as price insuiance, and of price registration. The price protection or 
insurance function takes the form of hedges, while the registration of prices 
finds expression in quotations, both of w^hich are facilities to the cotton 
woild. 

There seems to be a close relation between these two functions. The 
prices registered ” and quoted from moment to moment in the futures 
markets represent, of course, the levels at ivhich prices are being “ insured ” 
or may be then insured. Normally these levels are the resultant of six 
forces, namely, the demand for contracts for hedge purposes, the 
supply of contracts for hedge purposes, the supply of contracts 
available from the reservoir of speculative interest, the demand for 
contracts from the same source, the supply from arbitrage traders and the 
demand from this source. Prices of spot cotton have come to be based 
very generally upon futures, because the price which can be most confidently 
paid for spot cotton is the insurable price. 

The price insurance available in futures markets is not, of course, 
complete. Not only does it not cover such factors of price as grade 
differences and staple premiums, but, as has often been pointed out, it 
leaves also a variable factor, popularly known as “ the basis,” uncovered. 
The basis, as used here, may be defined as the differential expressed in 
points or hundredths of a cent a pound, between the price of middling spot 
cotton, of a given staple, and a given futures price. Elsewhere the term 
IS used to mean the designated grade or staple from which prices of other 
grades or staples are calculated, and the distinction should be kept in mind. 
Much, if not most, of the discussion of futures problems in recent years 
has had its source in the fluctuations of the basis, which may be sufficiently 
wide to make hedges a cause of loss. 

Fluctuations in the basis also detract from the reliability of futures 
prices _ as indices of spet cotton values. It is apparent on a moment’s 
reflection that, as the fluctuation of the basis is lessened, the security of 
the hedge is enhanced, and at the same time, and to the same degree, futures 
quotations become a more dependable index of current spot cotton values. 
Therefore the better the hedge protection the future markets afford, the 
more valuable become their quotations. 

The existence of these facilities has doubtless a far-reaching effect upon 
the entire system for marketing the cotton crop. Continuity of the market 
for spot cotton, the spread between growers’ selling prices and manu¬ 
facturers’ buying prices, availability of credit for the movement of the crop, 
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and rates of interest on coiton in the bale are all affected in greater or less 
degree by the use of hedges and the dissemination of futures quotations. 

The Interest in Futures Markets. 

While there may be some difference in the emphasis with which growers, 
merchants and manufacturers would state the items of their desires with 
respect to what futures markets can afford them, many of these in the end 
might be reduced to two elements, safe hedges and good quotations. 

The grower, whether he is a member of a co-operative association or not, 
is directly concerned with the quotations. He knows that his price is 
calculated irom the futures price, and he wants the futures price to be the 
result of fair interplay of forces in the futures markets. He wants that 
price to be expressed in a quotation w^hich he may regard as indicating to 
him as nearly as possible the market value of his cotton, and which will help 
him as a seller to bargain in his market on fair terms with the buyer. 
Indirectly, the grower’s interest is in the advantages which may accrue 
to him from such a wholesome stale of affairs m the market for his product 
as will assure that it will be distributed to its users with the greatest 
efficiency and least cost. He wmnts a share of whatever beneffts in the 
form of reduced marketing costs may come from safe hedges for the mer¬ 
chant and manufacturer. He wants a share of whatever advantage may 
come from cheaper money rates and more liberal credit available to cotton 
safety hedged. He wants buyers for his product in the market every day 
of the year, and, if safe hedges on cotton for the merchant and manufacturer 
will make this possible, he is highly interested in safe hedges. The 
grower is therefore concerned both with the price registration function and 
with the price insurance function of the futures market. 

The manufacturer’s interest, if it may be judged by the e.xtent to which 
cotton is purchased on call, is also in safe hedges and good quotations, 
and, in many respects, is similar to that of the grower. He wants, of course, 
to be able to contract for his raw material in a way that will assure him the 
qualities he will need over a period of time, to have the cotton delivered 
as he needs it, to pay for his cotton as he gets it, and to fix the price of 
his purchases as he sells his yarns or goods. If hedges, placed either by 
himself or by the merchant who supplies him, make it possible for him to 
buy in this way and to economize m the amount of funds tied up in raw 
cotton, he is interested in the quality of the hedge. He would like at times 
to protect himself against fluctuations in the price of finished goods in stock. 
He frequently uses futures prices in calculating the price at which he can 
sell his product, and is interested that these prices hold as constant a 
relationship to the prices of spot cotton as possible. 

The merchant, as a group, wants safe hedges for the protection of his 
capital, both his own and his banker’s. Without this protection he hesitates 
to buy cotton from the grower which he cannot immediately sell to a mill, 
or to sell cotton on call to a mill, or to accept an order at a fixed price for 
cotton which he does not actually have in stock. Fluctuations in the basis 
are his bane. In hoping for a stable basis he is hoping for the condition 
which improves the index quality of futures quotations. He uses futures 
quotations constantly in making his price calculations, both for buying and 
selling. 

The Present Futures Contract. 

The futures contract is highly standardized, the contract of each market 
being exactlv like every other except as to the names of buyer and seller, 
the price and the month of delivery. Its standardization makes it quickly 
negotiable and adapts it to the requirements of hedges and price quotations. 
The price named in the contract is the price at which the buyer will compen¬ 
sate the seller for cotton of Middling grade not less than I in. in length of 
staple. The seller has the option, however, of delivering certain other 
grades in any quantity, the lowest of which are fixed by law. If the grades 
are higher or lower than Middling the seller may invoice them at prices as 
much above or below the price of Middling as the commercial differences in 
their value, determined in accordance with law. Recently, the American 
futures markets have made modifications in the terms of their contracts 
which permit, or will presently permit, their^ option, to deliver 

cotton of in. and 1 in. lengths in sp*^^ -invoicing these longer 
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staples ai the price of I in. cotton of the same grade, plus 60 per cent, of 
the commercial premiums which - 1 -| in. and 1 m. cotton command over t in. 
cotton. The method of determining these premiums is slightly different in 
different futures markets, but the allowance of 60 per cent, is the same 

in all. 

Possible Effects of Changing Staple Basis. 

While the desirability of changing the staple basis of futures contracts 
from ii m. to a longer staple is to be found in the effect which would be 
produced upon handling margins, credit, forward sales of actual cotton 
and the like, the change w^ould show first in its effect upon hedge facilities 
and futures quotations. The effect here is somewhat susceptible of measure¬ 
ment, and for I in. and 1 in. cotton there are some figures which may be 
useful. Unfortunately, few are available for I 3 U in. cotton, and for that 
reason the discussion is limited to a comparison of the advantages of in. 
ivith 1 in. staple as a futures contract basis. 

The question ^divides itself into two parts at this point, which, for the 
purposes of the discussion^ may be expressed about as follows *— 

Would it be desirable to make a longer staple, say 1 in. or IA in., the 
basis of the contract to the exclusion of shorter lengths and 

Would It be desirable to make 1 in. or in. the staple basis of the 
contract, allowing ]~| m. and I in. cotton to be delivered at their respective 
commercial discounts ? ’’ 

The effect of the difference m staple length alone upon the futures 
price level which might be expected should m either case be about the same. 
That is to say, the futures prices should be enhanced by as much as inch 
cotton IS w^orth more than § in. cotton. In the past 17 months for which 
data are available the monthly average of this premium has been as much 
as 150 points and as little as 75 points. For the month of December, 1928, 
It was 80 points. 

From the grower^s standpoint, the probable elevation of the futures quota¬ 
tions of three-quarters of a cent to Lj cents a pound should be welcome 
if It were unaccompanied by any interruption of continuity or other serious 
effect upon his market, resulting from disturbance of the hedge and price 
registration machinery, not because it would raise the price level of the crop 
as a whole, for there is no reasonable basis for such an assumption, but 
because to some extent it might improve his position when, as a seller, he 
undertakes single-handed to treat with his buyer. The grower generally 
realizes that the price he receives is usually calculated from the prices 
quoted in the futures markets. These quotations he knows are widely, 
promptly and intensively disseminated through a telegraphic service which 
extends even into the small markets. He frequently has access to them 
himself. He may not always realize that these quotations are based on 
i in. cotton- If he does, he is likely nevertheless to be not so well informed 
as to the premiums which longer staples should command, for such 
information travels out from central markets less rapidly and comes to the 
grower^s attention less emphatically. On this account he is unprepared to 
ask for the premium on better staples to which in justice he is entitled. If 
the basis of the contract were inverted so that the futures quotation repre¬ 
sented, say, 1 in. cotton rather than 1 in., he would, of course, have to 
accept a discount for staple if his cotton were less than 1 in. in length of 
staple, but he would at least know that he was taking a discount, and 
eventually might know what a fair discount should be, where now he may 
overlook his right to a premium entirely. 

This advantage and any others ought to be weighed by the grower side by 
side with the possible effect of the changed contract upon the general 
market structure and of its influence upon his market. Again the discussion 
must turn to a consideration of hedges and quotations. Here it appears 
the two suggested new contracts would function so differently that it seems 
necessary to discuss them separately. 

An Inch Contract with Shorter Lengths Excluded. 

With respect to the proposition that nothing shorter than 1 in. cotton be 
deliverable, the following inquiries suggest themselves :— 

( 1 ) Would the hedge provided cover the crop more or less completely 

than at present? ■ " 
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( 2 ) Would the basis fluctuations likewise be more or less severe than 

at present ? 

The first of these can best be answered by referring to figures showing 
the^ staple lengths of cotton produced. For a sound conclusion a five-year 
series should be taken. Unfortunately such figures are not available. In 
fact, the only figures as yet available are the estimates for that part of the 
present cr 9 p ginned prior to December 1 , 1928. These may be enough of 
an indication to have some value. Excepting cotton of the Pima variety^ 
they are :— 

-II and under. .. 13-33 per cent. 

i 41-60 

.23-32 

I and IT- .11.72 

FT and l^^r. 5-11 

U and l^ir . 3-29 

l|a and . 1-24 ‘ 

II 0-^2 

According to these data, it will be seen that the proportion of the crop 
as a whole, which is I in. and 1-| in., was about 65 per cent. In some 
particular Stales it was much greater. If cotton less than } in. be included 
the figure is raised to over 78 per cent, for the whole belt. To make cotton 
of these lengths untenderable on fulures^ contract would be m effect to deny 
the protection of hedges to from two-thiids to more than three-quarters of 
the crop. That part of the ginnings which were 1 in. m staple and would 
have been completely covered was a fractional part of 11-72 per cent., the 
percentage figure for 1 in. and 1 T iris, combined. Somewhat more pro¬ 
tection would doubtless be afforded h,! ms. and 1 T- ins, cotton, but these 
were only 5-11 per cent. 

The present contract, based on /,-m. staple, appears to have afforded 
direct protection to 41-60 per cent, of the ginnings and partial but fairly 
substantial protection to both -j-f in. cotton, which was 23-32 per cent., and 
to 1 in. cotton, which, if calculated as half of the total credited to 1 in. and 
IN ill. was about 5-86 per cent. The total percentage of ginnings under 
complete and nearly complete protection was thus about 71 ;per cent. 

It appears from these figures that the direct hedge protection of a futures 
contract based on 1 in. staple would be only about one-eighth as much as it 
is under the present contract, and that by the most liberal construction the 
total of partial and direct protection under such a contract would be barely 
more than a fifth of 'what it is at present. These figures point an answer 
to the question, from the grower’s and merchant’s standpoint, of which 
contract offers the broadest protection to the crop. From the spinner’s 
standpoint the answer is hardly different. The estimated consumption for 
the year ending July 31, 1928, distributed staple length as follows :— 


II and under ... 

... 

. 1-44 per rent 

J.J ... ... 


. . 28-81 

15 

15 ... ... 


. 27-34 „ 

1 and 1 ,V 


.. 28-45 

llg and l-N ... 


. 5-71 

if and 1 -T - 


. 4-19 „ 

1 -,'| and Ijpj ... 


. 3-86 

U, and over ... 


. 0-20 „ 


According to these figures, 56-15 per cent, of the cotton consumed last 
year, which is now either partially or fully capable of hedge protection, 
would have been outlawed ” and left without either direct or partial 
protection. This would seem to be reason enough to disposp of the whole 
proposition of a contract based on 1 in. staple with t in. and - 1 | in. cotton 
excluded. Nevertheless, the relation of the sufficiency of the suppl;^ of 
1 in. cotton for contract requirements to hedge security is worth examining. 


Must Avoid Causes of Squeezes.” 

It must be remembered that every hedge contract made by a sale in the 
futures market is an obligation to deliver. When the buyer wants cotton 
delivered he has only to wail for the contract to mature. The seller must 
deliver actual cotton or else “ buy a contract ” in the same month and 
balance off one against the other in the clearing house. If, at such a time, 
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sellers as a group £nd their situation such that it is a hardship to make 
deliver}^, a condition results which is known as a ‘‘ squeezed^ Jn times of 
squeezes sellers become so fev/ that a purchase in the squeezed month, 
to recover a hedge can be usually made only at a loss. 

The consequences of a squeeze are several. The losses which are sus- 
tamed destroy the usefulness of hedges in the near month. If at such a 
time there is'an insufficiency for delivery purposes of cotton of tenderable 
grade and of a staple length which is tenderable, both legally and econoini- 
caily, the situation may become so acute that there is a succession of dis¬ 
counts on all of the active months. When this condition occurs there is 
no way of transferring hedges from near months as they mature to more 
distant ones without almost certain loss. Hedges have to be taken out; 
futures prices lose much of their relationship to spot prices; spot cotton 
everywhere is likely to be pressed for sale; mill calculations are upset; 
buying in the spot markets narrows down to hand-to-mouth trading; prices 
become irregular because there is a general unwillingness to buy cotton 
and carry it without hedge protection unless it can be bought cheaply enough 
to warrant taking the risk of carrying it unhedged. 

Is the supply of inch cotton sufficient to give assurance that the possi¬ 
bility of squeezes is no greater than it is now' ? 

It would be useful to knoWj in this connection^, just what the possible 
cotton requirements for futures settlements may be at any tirae. Unfor¬ 
tunately there is a blind spot m the data on this point. Some little mdica- 
tioBj however, may be found m the amounts of cotton delivered from time to 
time in the past. 

The greatest amount qf cotton certificated for delivery on futures 
contracts in all markets in any one month for which Department of 
Agriculture records are available is 183,359 bales. In the season 1924-25 
the total number of bales inspected for delivery on futures contracts of 
the New York Cotton Exchange amounted to 255,028 bales. Deliveries in 
the same year are recorded as being 952,700, but this figure obviously 
includes redeliveries of the same cotton. None of these figures are very 
illuminating for the purpose, since shipments to New York for futures 
deliveries presumably have occurred only as the near month reached a figure 
which made it practicable to incur the additional expense of shipment to 
that market. Doubtless when this involved a loss on hedges many 
hedges were taken out at a lesser loss before this point was icached. With 
provision for deliveries in five Southern ports in addition to New York 
there may he more tendency to settle by delivery, and hence a greater 
possible need for actual cotton for that purpose. 

The figures given above and those for the carry-over on August 1, 1928, 
may be of some value as indicating the relative amounts of Upland cotton 
of each staple length available. 


I 


i and 1 



Ginning? to 
Decembei 1, 19’28, 
Per cent, 

41’60 
23-32 
11-72 


Carryover 
August 1, 1928, 
Per cent. 

19-2 

16-83 

26-01 


Of the ginnings, if a total be taken of I in., ]% in. and half of the figure 
given for 1 and l^V iti-j the figure is 70-88 per cent, eligible for delivery 
on the present contract. Of the ginnings, 41-60 per cent, were eligible both 
legally and economically for delivery on futures contracts, and, using half 
of the percentage figure for 1 and as representing 1-in. cotton to combine 
with the figure for H in., 29*18 per cent, more was tenderable at a loss of 
but 40 per cent, of its premium over ^ in., making a total of 70.78 per cent, 
ultimately available for delive:^ on contracts. This figure compares with 
a possible 5*86 per cent, for 1 in., or, if there is any doubt of the validity 
of the division, of 11*72 per cent, for both 1 in. and 1;^. These figures take 
no account of grade, it being assumed for the purposes of the discussion that 
the grades available would be proportionate in all lengths. 

The car^-over figures are slightly more favourable to the 1-in. contract, 
but only slightly and not enough so to change the conclusion at all. 

On the possibility of there being a famine of tenderable cotton the 
mstory of the season of 1925-26 may throw some light. Quotations for 
that year show the near months for a great part of the season at a premium 
and the distant months at discounts. The season was a most difficult oiie 
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from any standpoint. Shippers complained generally that owing to the 
low grade of the crop the supply of I in. cotton of tenderable grade was 
so limited that they could not make deliveries, and it was with the thought 
of preventing a recurrence of this condition that action was then begun to 
permit the delivery of f| m. and 1 in. cotton at a part of their premiums. 
The incident illustrates the need for guarding against any change in the 
contract which would expose hedge contracts to the danger of an insufficient 
supply of cotton for futures delivery purposes. Limiting the deliveiy- to 
1-in. cotton alone would seem to be courting danger of that kind. 

There is one other possible consequence of too great restriction of the 
quantity of cotton deliverable which ought perhaps to be noted. That is 
that if the probability of squeezes becomes too great, sellers become timid 
about placing their hedges in markets where they will encounter this 
danger. This limitation in the use of hedges is reflected in a restriction of 
the merchant demand for spot cotton, and so constitutes a restriction of the 
benefits to growers which is expected to follow from a free use of the 
hedge facilities of futures markets. Carried far enough, it is conceivable 
that merchants might choose generally to place their hedges in futures 
markets in other countries rather than subject themselves to the risk of 
squeezes, a development which would, of course, tend to cause spot prices 
to be calculated from foreign futures prices and decrease the usefulness of 
American futures quotations as indices of spot values in this country. 

An Inch Contract. 

If the proposition is broadened to mean that I in. and -[-| in. cotton are 
to be deliverable at a discount, the objection cited will, of course, largely 
disapppear. The attractiveness to the buyer of a contract which permits the 
delivery of several lengths is somewhat less than that of a contract calling 
for a single length, since he must contemplate that he may receive a number 
of different staple lengths instead of a lot of even-running staple. With 
in. and \% in. staple deliverable, however, basing the contract on 1 m. 
staple would not, of course, make it any different in that respect from 
what it IS now. 

A futures contract specifying 1-in. staple with I in. and || in. staple 
also deliverable would permit the delivery of as much cotton as is deliver¬ 
able now, and thus make the danger of a near-month squeeze from lack of 
deliverable cotton no greater than it is at present, and certainly much less 
than it would be if in. and || in. staples were not deliverable. 

The possibility of disturbance to the basis on 1-in. spot cotton should be. 
therefore, no greater than it is now to the basis on -^-in. spot cotton, and 
no special interference with the quotation function of the futures markets 
would seem to result from this cause. 

The question that seems to stand out most clearly relates to the effect 
which the change might have upon lengths other than 1 in,, which are now 
or would then be exposed to fluctuations of their staple premiums even 
though hedged. These fluctuations, through the periods for which figures 
are available, are represented graphically in Charts 1 and 2. 

It is apparent from these figures and the graphs that the security of 
hedges on such lengths as in. and U in. cotton could be somewhat 
improved, and it seems fair to assume that this yvould also be true, of 
hedges on cotton of such intermediate lengths as 1^ in. and in. At 
the same time hedges on -Hn. cotton would be exposed to the hazard of 
fluctuations in staple discount on spot cotton of that len^h. How hedges 
on f|-in. cotton would be affected is slightly problematical, since figures 
are not available to show whether over a period of years the value of this 
length parallels that of 1-in. cotton either more or less closely than it 
parallels the value of 1-in. cotton. In the seventeen months for which 
figures are available, and which have been graphed in Charts 1 and 2, it 
would appear that the results to hedges on -j-|-in. cotton would have been 
about the same either way. 

It may be argued that a change of the staple basis of future contracts 
from 1 - in. to 1 in, would, by giving the cotton grower a futures prices 
quotation on inch cotton and enhancing the^ safety of hedj^fes on that and 
longer leneths, have the ultimate effect of encouraging the production of 
those lengths of cotton which seem now to offer the greatest future oppor¬ 
tunities for the American cotton grower, and that from the standpoint of 
broad policy this change would be beneficial. The reasoning is doubtless 
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sound and foiceful, and the objeciive is one which should have the best 
of attention. This argument, however, touches the large question of what 
services should be expected of the futures markets.^ If, as many believe, 
their greatest service would be m furnishing quotations that are the truest 
reflection of spot values, and pioviding hedging facilities that will take the 
greatest amount of risk out of cotton marketing, thus permitting the crop 
to be distributed most efficiently and cheaply, then changes in the contract 
should be considered primarily from the point of view of the crop as it is 
grown, and the problem of the staple quality of American cotton production 
should be regarded as a matter to be dealt with by more direct means, except 
as it may be dealt with through the futures markets without involving the 
primary functions of those markets. 

Fifteen-Sixteenth Inch a Fairer Basis. 

So far as may be judged from the limited data available, it would appear 
that taking each length individually, the number of bales of i-in. cotton 
exceed any other, and that this length is best entitled to direct protection. 
Taking the crop and consumption as a whole, however, a contract based on 
i-in. staple may not furnish so broad a protection as .a contract based on 
a length of staple more nearly approaching a weighted average of the 
lengths which may be most successfully hedged. Calculations of average 
staple length have been made from available figures on the domestic 
consumption_^for the year ending July 31, 1928, the carry-over of cotton in 
the United States on August 1, 1928, and the ginnmgs from the current 
crop prior to December 1, 1928. 

In the calculations the following lengths of staple were averaged : 

m. and under, 1 in., f| m., 1 and 1-jW in.. in. and l-^^j in., using the 
number of bales of each length as weights. The weighted average lengths 
thus obtained, expressed in thirty-seconds of an inch, and the nearest 
standard staple lengths are :— 

AVeiglited Average. 

Neare&t 

Weighted Nearest 

Average Standard 

Consumption . 30*18 ... fl 

Carry-over 30*56 ... 

Ginnmgs to December 1... 20*02 ... f| 

Excepting M-in. cotton and over, the average staple length of ginnmgs 
was apparently just about half way between I in. and || in., the average of 
consumption slightly over f| in., and the average of the carry-over was some¬ 
what over |-| in., being slightly nearer in. 

Advantages of Fifteen-Sixteenth Inch Basis. 

These figures suggest the possibility that the interests of cotton growers, 
manufacturers and merchants might be served if the staple basis of contracts 
were raised from I in. to || in., allowing 1-in. cotton to be delivered at 
a proper premium and |-in. cotton to he delivered at its commercial dis¬ 
count. Unless further study developed some weakness in the suggestion 
not now apparent^ such a change would appear to offer the broadest 
security of hedges to that part of the crop which falls in the hedgeable 
range of lengths, and enhance accordingly the reliability^ of futures 
quotations as price indices. Fortunately enough, by imnroving the pro¬ 
tection offered by hedges to cotton of l-in. staple and slightly better, it 
would seem also to encourage the growing of cotton of those lengths, and 
to improve somewhat the bargaining position of the grower. 

If, in time, the production of cotton of 1 in. and longer were sufficiently 
increased to justify a further change for the same reasons, the further step 
to 1 in. might then he made without fear of disturbing consequences. 

Care in Effecting Changes. 

After all, the problems of cotton marketing are progressive problems. 
The measures of yesterday are inadequate for to-day, and those of to-day 
will probably he inadequate for the problem of to-morrow. Changes and 
modifications must be expected to take place in the cotton markets as a 
matter of course. It is generally better to make such changes, as far as 
possible^ in the light of analysis, and to avoid as far as possible the hard 
consequences of experimentation by the method of trial and error. 
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A Cheap Basis for Cotton. 


'Extracted from Commerce Monthly February ^ 1929 ). 

T he cotton-marketing season to date has been characterized 
by what is commonly called the cheapest basis in recent 
cotton history. On the short growths this fact is interesting 
as a prime illustration of the interaction of spot and future markets 
in determining the price of cotton and particularly of the way in 
which fluctuations of the New York contract due to technical con¬ 
siderations are absorbed. The small peremiums for extra lengths 
making the basis on staples relatively cheaper still than on short 
cottons seem to be more deep-seated in origin. They reflect more 
or less fundamental readjustments in both the production and the 
use of cotton. 

Basis is the premium or discount on a particular future contract 
allowed for individual lots of cotton. Since the general practice of 
hedging has eliminated much of the risk involved in the fluctuation 
of cotton prices, interest in the spot trade centres on these premiums 
or discounts and prices are usually quoted in points on or off a 
certain future contract. It is in the basis, therefore,^ that the judg¬ 
ment of the merchant trade affects directly the price received by 
growers or paid by mills. 

The most important elements included in the basis are naturally 
the differences allowed for grade and length of staple, which vary 
from season to season with the supply of each type produced and 
with the peculiarities of mill demand. The basis is also affected, 
however, by other and less tangible forces such as the temper of 
producers and distributors or their financial position and by tech¬ 
nical conditions in the future markets. It is as a measure of these 
intangible forces that the movements of the basis on paiddling | in. 
cotton are interesting, since in this case the complicating factors 
of grade and staple differences are absent. 

In contrast to the trend a year ago, the basis has declined 
steadily this season. Since December i the average discount on 
middling | in. in 10 Southern markets has been ill points off 
January and March contracts in New York, compared with 11 points 
off in the same period last year and but 48 off in the large crop 
season of 1926. The net effect of the low basis is apparent in the 
fact that the new features in New York have averaged nearly 5 
dollars a bale higher than last year during this period, while spot 
prices in the South have actually averaged 50 cents a bale lower. 

In comparison with the two preceding years this very low basis 
is due in part to the technical position in the New York market. 

Owing to the absence of a sufficient stock of cotton m New York, 
futures here have been at a premium over the South this year, while 
in both 1927 and 1926 the stock position here made such action 
unnecessary. Measured by the spread between the New York and 
New Orleans contracts this premium has amounted to an average 
of 60 points. As this factor by rights should have no part in deter¬ 
mining the general level of cotton prices, a widening of the basis 
to absorb the premium is a natural consequence. 
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Eliminating tlie effect of the technical position in New York, 
the movement of the basis is very similar to that whicli occurred in 
1926, as is shown by the table below in which the basis is figured 
on the New Orleans contracts: — 


AVERAGE BASIS ON MIDDLING iXH SPOT COTTON IN TEN 
SOUTHERN MARKETS IN POINTS ON OR OFF THE NEAR 
FUTURES CONTRACTS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


August 
October 
December 
J anuary 
June 


19‘2« 

1927 

192B 

1925 

+ 32 

— 55 

+ 59 

+ 60 

-19 

-45 

-46 

+ 26 

-39 

-24 

-40 

+ 31 

-44 

- 1 

-58 

+ 59 


- 9 

-67 

+ 30 


In the fall the basis normally declines a little as crop pressure 
increases, but the weight of crop receipts this year is insufficient in 
itself to account for a basis as cheap as in IQ 26 . Total into sight 
to date is nearty 2 million bales smaller, while the surplus of receipts 
over takings is fully 2*7 per cent below. The difference in pressure 
due to the crop movement is clearly indicated by the relationship 
of the near and distant options. In 1926 the far months sold at a 
substantial premium throughout the marketing period, while the 
present season has been featured rather by premiums on the near 
months. In relation to the later contracts, therefore, in which 
hedges are usually placed, the basis was actually much cheaper in 
1926 than at present. 

In effect, however, the equivalent of much heavier crop pressure 
has been supplied by a certain reluctance in the trade to make com¬ 
mitments and by a marked readiness to sell on the part of the pro¬ 
ducers. As discounts on the far months promised to make it 
difficult to recover without loss the hedges sold, there was a 
tendenc}^ to balance purchases with sales and to restrict the accumu¬ 
lation of stock that had to be carried. But this hesitation was met 
by a willingness in the South to come to terms at almost any basis 
at all, which in ensuing months has moved a lot of cotton. The 
remaining supply to be received is not far different from the balance 
in any of the last four years except 1926, and, as in those years, a 
firmer basis in the second half of the season is not unlikely to 
develop. 

As the basis is usually calculated on New York, which is the 
broader market, the validity of this conclusion is the more apparent 
since stock has begun to move to New York and a diminution of the 
premium of the New York contract over New Orleans might well 
be expected. From the low of 9,000 bales in September the stock of 
cotton in New York has increased to 61,000 bales. This movement 
has been slower than might have been anticipated in view of the 
premiums prevailing 111 the fall. It is true, however, that the 
premiums of delivery months over the South did not quite reach the 
level necessary to make delivery really profitable. It be, as 
well, that the adoption of the new contract specifying Southern 
delivery has hindered to a. certain extent the movement of stock 
to this port. 

The operation of these more general factors emphasizes by 
exaggeration the low premiums being paid for staple cotton. In 
Memphis, for instance, the spectacle of middling in. selling a 
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week or two ago within 40 points of short cotton in New York seems 
absurd in the light of an average premium of 700 points on New 
York futures current just three years ago. The basis on staples in 
fact has been declining since the latter part of the IQ24-1925 season, 
and while there has been some improvement recently it still remains 
very cheap. On 1} in. lengths the recent premiums of 400-5CHO 
points on March New York are only half the average paid in the 
large crop season of IQ26 and but 46 per cent, of the average in the 
preceding year. 

In comparison with the low basis prevailing in the second half 
of last season, the still lower levels reached this year can be 
accounted for on the score of a decidedly larger supply of staple 
cotton. In the first place the New Bedford strike last year resulted 
in some accumulation of stock, the Delta carr^^-over being estimated 
at 71,000 bales against a normaf of about 40,000 bales. With the 
advent of the new crop the supply available was further augmented 
by the larger yield obtained in the Mississippi Delta and in the 
bottom lands of adjoining States. The Delta is ginning approxi¬ 
mately 700,000 bales or 35 per cent, more cotton than last year. 
In addition there was an increase in the Egyptian acreage of Uppers 
with an estimated gain in production of fully 300,000 bales. The 
differential between Egyptian and Delta in. declined sharply 
from a premium of 5 or 6 cents in the latter part of last season to 
about 2 cents, making competition that much keener. 

Although larger than last year, however, the total supply of 
staples must fall considerably short of the output in both 1925 and 
1926, when the Mississippi Valley produced phenomenal crops and 
the output in Egypt was also slightly larger. Yet the basis on i J in. 
in Memphis averaged 900 points in those two years, compared with 
500 on New York at present, while in. brought a premium of 
700 points in 1925 and 430 m the following year, against the current 
basis of 150 points. 

The spread of early-maturing weevil-resisting varieties of staple 
cotton beyond the confines of ordinarily staple-growing territory 
is paitially responsible for the declining trend of the basis. Delfos 
seed, producing ij in. to in. cotton, which has been very 
generally used in the Della for a number of years has gradual!}" 
secured wider distribution in outside areas. A good deal was dis¬ 
tributed gratuitously last year at the time of the floods in the 
bottom lands of neighbouring States, in parts of which it seems to 
have found general acceptance. This seed is also suited to quite 
a variety of upland soils and is being tried out in a good many 
different localities. Larger production of these staples seems to be 
in accord with a relatively weaker basis on in. to ii'^-in. cotton 
than on the longer varieties. 

Changing Mill Requirements. 

Of greater importance perhaps are the readjustments of mill 
requirements that have temporarily or permanently eased the 
pressure for staple lengths. The hne-goods industry has been 
under a cloud for .several years past owing^ to the omission of fine 
cotton from the fashions of the day. Fabrics requiring long-staple 
cottons, such as lawns, voiles, organdies, fine batistes, have been in 
poor demand, and production as reported by the Bureau of the 
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Census has dropped steadily since 1919. The materials^ that were 
taken consisted of medium fine fabrics such as percales, piques, and 
broadcloths, which are somewhat less restricted m staple require¬ 
ments. 

It is natural enough that the call for the fine silky character 
associated with superfine cottons has not been great in a period that 
that has witnessed the popularization of silks. But the absence of 
this demand automatically widens the aggregate supply of raw 
materials by tapping the vast underlying reservoir of medium 
staples such as in, and even shorter fibre. Twenty-five years 
ago these yarns were made out of Sea Island cotton until high prices 
compelled substitution of Egyptian. It was not until a similar rise 
in prices for Egyptian forced the manufacturers to turn to our own 
long-staple varieties that Delta cotton was found suitable. _ With 
the disappearance of old Delta staple before the weevil and 
relatively cheaper prices of Egyptian cotton, the trade again con¬ 
centrated on that type of cotton and the adaptability of domestic 
varieties had to be learned anew, particularly the potentialities in 
the use of shorter staples. 

The tyre-fabric trade has had a similar experience. Originally 
dependent upon Sea Island and long Egyptian cottons—^because 
of the strength associated with extra long staple rather than 
appearance, however—the industry gradually adapted to its use 
the shorter Egyptian growths and later the domestic staples. The 
use of the shorter staples was made practical by the replacement 
of fabric t3rres by cords, in which resistance of the fabric yarns to 
friction is provided by insulation with rubber instead of by inherent 
tensile strength. Upper Egyptian cotton is still preferred along 
with domestic types of similar length, but onl}^ to the extent of 
small premiums over the medium growths which recently have been 
used extensively. Lengths as short as i-^ in. this year particularly 
have been in steady demand by tyre mills. 

Similarly the demand for staple cotton has been affected in 
recent years by the introduction of rayon. Although an ally as 
well as a competitor of fine cotton yarns, there can be no doubt that 
the increasing use of rayon in the cotton industry has tended to 
modify the once urgent need for extra length staple. In the United 
States the cotton industry was slow at first to appreciate the merits 
of the new fibre as a stimulant to the sale of cotton goods, but its 
use has recently been increasing very rapidly. Consumption of 
rayon by the cotton-goods industry is estimated to have doubled 
since 1925, when, according to the Census of Manufactures, 14 
million pounds were used. Recent trade surveys indicate that New 
Bedford and Connecticut fine-goods mills are in the forefront of 
this movement. In Lancashire 150,000 looms out of 775,000 in 
the district were reported not long ago to be devoted chiefly to the 
weaving of rayon and cotton mixtures. British exports of these 
mixtures in the first half of 1928 increased 56 per cent, in quantity 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1927. 

There is no question here of a permanent dislocation of the 
demand for stafAes, since the material is obviously loo valuable a 
resource to be flowed to go to waste. As the staple varieties of 
cotton are less prolific than the short growths and are subject to 
higher charges for picking, ginning and marketing they must com- 
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Bland a normal premium if their supply is to be maintained. It is 
too easy to shift a shorter staple prouiiction if that proves to be 
more profitable. But widening- the range of types that can be used 
and adapting other fibres to the needs of the industry does tend 
to eliminate the very high premiums paid for extra lengths and 
will no doubt modif}/" the violent fluctuations in premium that in the 
past have made the prices of staples more unstable than even those 
of short cotton. 

The widening use of shorter staples and new fibres has been an 
economic necessity growing out of steady expansion in aggregate 
requirements. Production of tyre fabrics has been increasing very 
rapidly and, while the output of very fine cotton goods has lagged, 
It seems likely that the trend of total production included in the 
fine-goods classification has also been rising. 

High premiums in 1925 and 1926 and growing pressure fol¬ 
lower costs in consuming industries stimulated substitution and 
imparled a downward trend to the basis of staples. The effect has 
been intensified b};^ the depression last \mar in the fine-goods indus¬ 
try and in some cases by a deficiency in qualit}^ of new- crop staple. 
The low" basis, how’ever, seems to have encouraged w"ide use of 
staple'==, so that the slack is graduallv being taken up. 

T. C. M. 


PINK BOLL-WORM. 


x\s is well known, aeroplanes are used in the American Cotton 
Belt to fight the boll-WTevil, but they arc now used to discover 
the flight habits of the pink boll-worm. Aeroplanes equipped with , 
insect traps were recently placed in service in Mexico by the U.S. 
Government to stud}^ the movements of the pink boll-worm moths, 
which are suspected of emigrating to U.S.A. 

T.he pink boll-w’orm is one of the most destructive pests of 
cotton, and has long been combated on the border by the quaran¬ 
tine service of the Federal Florticultural Board. It was felt that the 
cotton-growhng regions of the South-West could be made more 
secure against the invasion of this and other pests if more w^ere 
known about the flight from the heavily infested regions. 

The trails consist of a sticky fly-paper preparation which holds 
the moth when it flies against it. The aeroplanes are sent over 
territory above which the moths are believed to be flying, and by 
opening tlleTirap specimens are obtained. It was soon found that 
an unexpected^ large number of insects are present in the upper air, 
although many of these are insects which possess little or no power 
of flight and thus are obviously carried involuntarily by air 
currents. 

The fact that wingless insects are taken up b}^ winds proves how 
difficult it win be to prevent the spread of winged pests. 

Age, sex and direction of flight of the insects from infested 
cotton fields are noted, and the scientists believe these data 
will enable them to determine the season and direction in which 
they travel. 
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PRELIMINARY COTTON GRADE AND 

The grade, staple length (a) and tenderability_ (^) of 13,891,857 
bales {O of cotton ginned in the United States prior to January 16, 
1929; estimated from data obtained from the classification of 

Grx^de j Staple 


Designation 

Total 

bales 1 % 

* -{g and under 

bales % 

bales 

% 

i; 

bales 

0, 

lO 

Crop Total 

13,891,857 

d 

100-00 

1,927,047 

13-87 

5,832,860 

41 99 

3,179,316 

22 39 

Upland Total 

13,866,431 

99 82 

1,927,047 

13-87 

5,832,860 

41 99 

3,179,316 

22-89 

Extra White, Total 

397,105 

2-80 

7,744 

0-06 

40,980 

0 29 

55,865 

0-40 

3— G M . 

157,270 

1-13 

2,980 

0-02 

24,275 

0-17 

32,044 

0-24 

4— S M. 

134,128 

0 97 

1,491 

0-01 

9,364 

0-07 

15,685 

0-11 

5—M . 

86,470 

0 62 

1,408 1 

0-01 

4,065 

0-03 

4,909 

0-04 

6—S.L.M. 

13,804 

0-10 

774 

e 

2,026 

0 01 

1,476 

0-01 

7— L iM . 

0,424 

0-04 

1,091 , 

e 

1,250 

& 

851 

e 

Wiute, Total 

11,802,081 

84-96 i 1,617,820 : 
el 234 ' 

11-63 

4,938,054 

35-55 

2,791,475 

20-09 

l—M.F. 

704 

e 

ISf) 

e 

145 

e 

2—S.G M. 

42,000 

0 31 

10,424 , 

0 OS 

18,242 

0-13 

8,712 

0 

S—G M . 

1,637,209 

11-79 

326,977 

2-35 

017,251 

4-44 

380,820 

2-74 

4-~S.M. 

4,913,870 

35-37 

661,162 , 

4-76 

2,069,037 

14-89 : 1,173,493 

8-45 

5—M . 

3,224,592 

23-21 

338,362 

2-44 

1,381,365 

9-04 

774,196 

5-57 

6—S.L.M. 

1,333,885 

9-60 

169,315 ' 

1-22 

567,180 

4-OS 

303,371 

2-18 

7—L.M . 

397,930 

2-86 

71,157 , 
31,751 i 

0-51 

176,502 

1-27 

84,161 

0-61 

‘*8~S.G 0 . 

192,211 

1-38 

0-23 

84,986 

0 01 

49,399 

0-36 

*9— G.O. 

59,074 

0-43 

8,438 , 

0-06 

23,305 

0-17 

17,178 

0-12 

Spotted, Total 

1,543,005 

11 n 

232,306 

1 67 

821,829 

5-92 

320,866 

2-31 

3~G M. 

156,392 

1-13 

39,086 1 

0-14 

81,143 

0 58 

39,517 

0 28 

4—S M. 

756,847 

5-44 

92,741 1 

0 67 

431,998 

3 n 

147,447 

1-06 

5—M . 

425,364 

3-06 

69,374 1 

0 50 

220,206 

1-59 

86,289 

0-62 

*6—S.L.M. 

138,634 

1-00 

39,112 1 
11,993 ' 

0-28 

58,173 

0-42 

29,180 

0-21 

*7— L.M. 1 

66,368 

0-48 

0-09 

30,309 

0-22 

18,433 

0-13 

Yellow-tinged, Total 

30,755 

0-22 

5,266 ' 

0-04 

16,986 

0-12 

5,296 

0-04 

2—S.G.M. . 

407 

e 

67 

e 

231 

e 

77 

e 

3 — G.M. 

4,387 

0-03 

238 

e 

3,203 

0-02 

729 

« 

4—S.M. 

10,343 ! 

0-07 

824 

e 

6,489 

2,626 

0-05 

1,687 

0 01 

»*'5—M. 

5,189 ! 

0 04 

1,109 

e 

0-02 

703 

e 

*6— S.L.M. 

4,994 ' 

0-04 

1,778 

1,250 

0-01 

1,819 

0 01 

944 

e 

*7—L.M. ; 

I 

5,435 

0-04 

e 

2,618 

0-02 

1,156 

e 

Light-yellow-stained, ! 1 ' ' ’ 

Total 

1,705 

0-01 

202 

e 

897 

e 

213 

e 

3—-G.M. 

381 

e 

58 

c 

2U.S 

t' 

60 

e 

*4—S.M. 

520 

e 

39 

e 

300 


50 

e 

■*‘5—M. 

804 

e 

105 

e 

389 


103 

e 

Yellow-stained, Total 

800 

c 


c 

5H6 

e 

13,5 

e 

S—G.M. 

197 

e 

9 

e 

137 


.31 

e 

*4~S.M. 

294 

e 


— 

248 

e 

35 

c 

*5—M . 

315 

e 

44 

e 

j 181 

e 

69 

& 

Grey, Total 

19,819 

0-14 

1,321 

e 

10,071 

0 08 

2,012 

o-os 

3—G.M. 

3,505 

0-03 

193 

e 

2,542 

0-02 

342 

e 

4~S.M. 

12,327 

0-09 

723 

e 

> 6,891 

d’-os 

1,564 

0-01 

*5-~U . 

3,987 

0-03 

405 

e 

i 1,238 

e 

706 

e 

Blue-stained, Total 

199 

e 

_ 

_ 

164 

e 

23 

e 

^8-~G.M . 

122 

e 

— 

— 

110 

e 

12 

& 

•^4—S.M . 

65 

e 

— 

_ 

54 

e 

11 

e 

*5—M . 

12 

e 

~ 

— 

; ^ 



— 

'•‘No grade / 

70,356 

0-51 

/ 62,335 

0-45 

2,693 

0-02 

2,831 

0-02 


a According to Official Cotton Standards of the United States. 
i& According to Section 5, U.S. Cotton Futures Act. 
c According to Report of Bureau of the Census of January 23, 1929- 
d Percentages compmtiwi to the nearest one one-hundredth of one per cent. 

# Less than one one-hundredth of one per cent. 

/ Includes aE bal^ not otherwise classified above. 
g Per cent, of total crop. 

* UntendaraMe. 
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STAPLE REPORT FOR THE UNITED STATES 

samples representing all of the cotton ginned certain gins 
selected to represent the grades and staple lengths of cotton grown 
in the United States: — 
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STAPLE LENGTHS OF UPLAND COTTON, 


Staples in inches 
Total ,. 
and under 


ia 

1 and 1 jL 
1 tV and 1 i'» .. 
U and 1 
11 % and 13 L . 
ij and ovei .. 


bales 

Of 

1.1,866,431 

90'*82 

1.927,047 

13 87 

5,832,860 

41 99 

3,179,316 

22 89 

1,508,674 

11*29 

733,498 

5 28 

439,689 

3*10 

157,637 

1*14 

27,810 

0 20 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF BALES 
TENDERABLE AND UNTENDERABLE 
ON SECTION 5 CONTRACTS. 

bales ‘‘0 

Total Upland cotton l;l!,8d6,431 99 82 

Total tenderable .. 11,549,363 83*14 

fenderable J to 1 lucl. 10,211,373 73 * 51 

Tenderable over 1/j 1,337,990 0*63 


Total untenderable 2,317,068 16*68 


E 
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Cotton Sold “On Call.” 


Messrs. Bond, McEnany & Co., New York, publish, in their 
Market Report, dated 15th March, the following instructive 
information referring to the sale of cotton on call/* 

“ During the past fortnight the exceptional bullishness of tlie 
cotton situation, w^hich careful students of the subject long a^o 
perceived to be certain to develop before the end of the season but 
which for months remained unheeded by the great majority of the 
trade, has become too apparent to escape the attention either of 
the trade itself or of intelligent speculative investors. The 
behaviour of the market since the first notice day for March 
deliveries in New York has demonstrated anew, in a manner clearly 
pre-iigured by the experience of the trade, both last and two 
years ago, how strong a market position for the second half of the 
season is produced by the practice which American and European 
spinners have now well-nigh universally adopted of buying their 
supply of cotton for the period ‘ on call * instead of at prices fixed 
while the farmers are still freely marketing their crop. The necessary 
effects of this practice are, first, that during the months when the 
farmers must sell, more than half of their total production must be 
disposed of to merchants who have no other recourse but to sell 
contracts in the futures markets as hedges against their purchases 
from the farmers, thereb)?- necessarih^ driving prices in the futures 
markets down to a level which will attract speculative buyers, who 
as a class are governed by the rule that a commodity should be 
bought for purposes of speculation only when its price is below the 
cost of production; and, second, that after the farmers have prac¬ 
tically completed the marketing of their crop at the ruinously low 
prices resulting from the operations just described, the domestic and 
European spinners who have contracted for their second half-year’s 
supply of cotton ^ on call * are left with millions of bales of ‘ call * 
commitments outstanding, by the terms of which tlie actual price 
(or prices) which the spinners must pay for the cotton shipped them 
must be ' fixed * before the season ends through the repurchase from 
the speculative investors who originally bought them^ of the hedge 
contracts sold by the merchants in the process of securing the cotton 
which the spinners require.^ Evidently, this is a condition of things 
that gives the speculative investors almost complete control over the 
price (or prices) which the spinners shall actually pay for the cotton 
their mills consume from approximately the beginning of March 
until the harvesting and marketing of the new crop start in earnest 
towards the end of August. How the system works in practice was 
shown last year, when the price of American cotton advanced about 
5 1 cents per pound by reason of continuous spinners’ price fixing, 
only moderately affected by speculation for the rise, during the 
period from early February to early July; while under similar con¬ 
ditions two years ago, despite the bumper crop of that season, an 
advance of over 13 cents occurred during the nine months from 
December, 1926, to the beginning of the ensuing September, 
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There are numerous indications that the difficulties with which 
the spinners will have to contend in the process of fixing the price 
oi the cotton they have bought * on call ^ for the remainder of the 
present season will be even greater than those which attended the 
process either last year or the year before. For one thing, there is 
little doubt that the total quantity of spinners’ * call ’ commitments 
on which prices must be fixed during the next five months or so is 
much larger than was the total quantity of such commitments out¬ 
standing in the middle of March, 1028, or on the same date in 1927. 
Again, the world’s total supply of American cotton for the rest of 
this season is already almost 1,000,000 bales smaller than was the 
corresponding supply in March, IQ2S, and not far from 4,000,000 
bales smaller than was the supply in March, IQ27. In the third 
place, the rate of world consumption of American cotton, after 
liaving been relatively low in the first two months of the present 
season, has since then increased by leaps and bounds until it is 
to-day almost certainly higher than it ever was in the past, so that it 
has become probable that the consumption for the full year will 
come very close to that of the record year 1926-1927. Fourthly, it is 
now statistical!}^ established that the world’s total carry-over of 
American cotton at the end of the season will not only be much 
below the average ol the past five years, but will also be so small 
that only a crop of 15,500,000 bales or more this season will make 
the total supply for 1929-1930 sufficient for the world’s needs. 
Finally, the pitifully low average price which the Southern farmers 
received for the crop of 1928—a low price chiefly attributable to the 
spinners’ hand-to-mouth buying policy during the marketing season 
—has had the effect of discouraging efforts on their part to increase 
the acreage this year and to provide themselves with the fertilizers 
needed for abundant production. Hence the present outlook is that 
the farmers will enter the growing season with no expectation of 
a larger yield than was obtained in 1928-1929, unless Nature should 
display the exceptional bounty which gave us the bumper‘crop 
of 1926-1927. 

Obviously, the conditions just described are not such as are 
conducive to the easy buying by the spinners of the mihions of bales 
of contracts in the futures markets which are needed for the liquida¬ 
tion of their outstanding ^ call ’ commitments. The holders of 
those contracts are rapidly becoming aware of the stren^h of their 
position, and their confidence has recently been fortified by a 
broadening of speculative interest in the market. In other words, 
the market, after months of depression, has suddenly assumed the 
aspect of a sellers’ market of the most pronounced kind, and it may 
reasonably be expected that as the available suppl}’ of contracts 
diminishes by reason of the^ spinners’ necessitous buying the 
tendency of prices will be to rise to higher and higher levels. In 
fact, this upward tendency of prices can probably be checked only 
by unexpectedly favourable developments in connection with the 
new crop—developments of which there is as yet scant promise in 
what is known regarding the acreage in prospect, the intended use 
of fertilizers, the forwardness of preparations for planting, the zeal 
of the farmers in cultivating for large production, or the bolb 
weevil outlook.” 
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Cotton Acreage in Texas for 1929. 


Mr. Oliver C. McQuage, writing m Connnerce and Fuiance, 
states tliat the Texas cotton acreage for kjIQ) will increase for the 
following reasons: — 

1. The per-acre Texas IQ 28 income is about a dollar above the 
average of the last five years. 

2. Per-Texas cotton farm ig2g income is about $100 greater 
than in ig27. 

3. The condition of the country banks in Texas is better than 
it has been for several years. Bankers generally state that the net 
er.uity of the farmer is such that he can borrow more money legiti¬ 
mately this year than he could a year ago. By the same token, since 
the banks have more cash or its equivalent, they arc in a position ty 
extend a larger volume of credit without disturbance to their 
desideratum of liquidity. 

4. Cotton brings the greatest dollar return per acre as contrasted 
to other agricultural crops. The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s figures show that during the last five years in Texas 
cotton brought an average of $24 an acre; wheat, $16.40; corn, 
$15; grain sorghums, $14.8=;; oats, $13.35. 

5. Variations in interest rates will probably have little or no 
effect on acreage. 

6. Cheap lands in West Texas, where there is a constant break¬ 
ing-up of new soil for cotton. The costs of production in this area 
are lower than any territory in the United States and the per-acre 
yield is higher than any other section in Texas. 

7. There is a slight reduction in winter-wheat acreage in Texas. 
This fact has been somewhat confused because the average layman 
thinks that the wheat acreage of Texas was increased about 30 per 
cent, in the Pan-handle. The Government figures do not support 
this contention. The explanation is that there was heavy abandon¬ 
ment a year ago on account of the weather and that the abandoned 
acres went into cotton, whereas this year the crop fared very well 
and the harvested acreage will be greater. 

8. Inadvisability of restocking cattle at what is considered the 
peak price of the cycle 

9. Advices by the United States Department of Agriculture 
against planting too much corn, oats, feed supply (feed grain, feed 
stuffs, ha}^ and barley. 

10. Horses and mules on Texas farms about the same as last 
year. 

11. Value of all field crops in Texas about $40,000,000 greater 
than that of 1927. 

12. Present prices of cotton are such that they do not discourage 

generous planting. ^ 

The writer is of the opinion that the above items point to 
probably the largest acreage Texas has ever had. Pie further 
points out that expansion of cotton acreage in Texas is a normal 
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procedure in years when the results from the preceding crop and the 
price at the following planting time are fairly satisfactory. It is 
only in years like 1920 and 1926 that the expansion is checked. 


Crop News. 


The Fossick Bureau (Memphis) issued the following, dated 
March 29: — 

The crop start is becoming a little late, a matter of no particular 
significance in so far as final outturn is concerned, but likely to 
affect sentiment; fertilizer sales are small; the weather has been 
inviting to early emergence of boll-weevils, which may make the 
weevil report of U.S. Department of Agriculture, soon to be issued, 
appear very bullish. Last year the Department omitted several 
reports because continued cold weather made weevil emergence 
negligible and in no way indicative of probable survival. 

On the other hand, Texas moisture conditions are very good, 
and have been improved during the last two weeks. We are 
strongly of the opinion that even as much as average winter precipi¬ 
tation outside of Texas and Western Oklahoma is more harmful 
than beneficial. An analysis of the records of precipitation as 
related to cotton production indicates rather conclusively that best 
results have been obtained—except in Texas and Western 
Oklahoma—with rather marked deficiency from November to July, 
about average rainfall in July and somewhat excessive rainfall in 
August. 

Above average winter precipitation in Texas and Western Okla¬ 
homa is considered*favourable. Texas last year produced a little 
more than 5,100,000 bales, 500-lb. gross weight equivalents, on less 
acreage than will probably be planted this year. Yield per acre in 
Texas last year was but little better than a lo-year average. 
Preliminary moisture conditions were not as good as they are this 
year. It is quite possible, within the range of Texas yield per acre 
during the last lo years, for Texas to produce 6,000,000 bales or 
more on an acreage no> larger than last year’s. 

Moderate progress in crop preparations was made during the 
week. Weather conditions were favourable a little more than half 
of the week. Planting is well under way over the southern half of 
Texas and in Florida, and has been started in Louisiana and 
South-Eastern Georgia. Less alarm is felt as to the possibility of 
a levee-breaking flood in the Mississippi River, but results will 
depend ujion further rains. 


The Fossick Bureau, writing under date April 5, state : — 

Vegetation generally, which was backward until a week or ten days ago, 
has developed wonderfully. 

With another week of favourable weather, planting will be getting well 
under way in the northern half of the Belt, Some scattered plantings have 
already been made. 

Two weeks more of favourable weather, and the new crop will be getting 
away to at least an average start. 
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Tile fly in the ointment is that the weather, while favourable for crop 
preparation, planting and germination, was also inviting boll-weevii 
emergence. Prompt germination will give weevil coming out of hibernation 
something to feed upon against the time that cotton squares begin to form 
and the weevil is in oviposition. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology, boll-weevil 
survival report, issued Wednesday, was construed as bearish. The report 
13 based on the number of live weevils found to the ton of moss; future 
weevil reports, to be issued at intervals of two weeks, probably, for several 
months will give the percentage of emergence from hibernation to given 
dates. 

Wednesday's report showed smaller survival than last year in South 
Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama, and rather light survival in Northern 
Louisiana. However, survival in Southern Louisiana was very heavy, and 
survival in Texas and South Carolina, at extreme ends of the Belt, was 
much heavier than last year. At all events, we wish to make a point of 
what we believe to be sound theory, i.e., that survival and emergence are 
both of minor importance compared with the rapidity of increase after 
emergence, and that increase is affected in a most important way by the 
promptness with which adult weevils find squares to feed upon and by 
weather conditions directly affecting weevil activity. Hot, dry weather 
affects weevils adversely; but, under favourable conditions, theoretically at 
least, according to the Bureau of Entomology, one pair of weevils is capable 
of a progeny of 12,775,000 in a single season. Also, according to the Bureau 
of Entomology, comparatively few weevils not fed upon squares copulate, 
the inference being that the square contains some kind of a sex stimulant. 


T/ie Garside Cotton Service write, under date April 2, as 
follows: — 

The weather this past week was again of a somewhat mixed 
character, but, in the main, was probably favourable to crop 
preparations and planting. Extremely high temperatures for the 
season prevailed through the first part of the week, and dried out 
the soil sufficiently in those areas east of the Mississippi, where 
excessive rains had occurred the week previous, "to enable farmers to 
commence ploughing on Tuesday. Towards the end of the week 
considerable rain fell over the Central Belt and West Texas, and 
elsewhere there were scattered showers. The rainfall in the semi- 
arid area of West Texas w^as especially beneficial, as this section 
has been too dry; elsewhere the rains were detrimental, since they 
tended to delay preparations and planting. The delay in prepara¬ 
tion is now considerable. Aside from lateness, however, conditions 
are generally good, particularly in Texas. 

The unusually high temperatures for this time which have been 
prevailing are promoting early weevil emergence. No official data 
on emergence is available as yet, but all experts anticipate that it 
will be very heavy. Careful analysis of official records of winter 
temperatures show that only Oklahoma and Arkansas had sufficient 
cold weather to kill hibernating weevils. North Texas had some 
weevil-killing temperatures, but not enough to effect as much control 
as usual In the balance of the Belt the winter was extremely mild. 


Messrs, Clement^ Curtis & Co.^ Chicago, issued, on April 2, a 
cotton-acreage report showing an indicated acreage increase of 4.7 
per cent, which would make a total planted of nearly 49,1^7,000 
acres. In 1926, the previous record, the area planted was 
48*730,000 acres. The increase this year is mostly in the Central 
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and Western States, as indicated by the following estimate by 
States’ percentages of last year’s plantings: Virginia, J05; North 
Carolina, Q7; South Carolina, 95; Georgia, gg; Alabama, 100; 
Mississippi, 104 ; Tennessee, T10; Missouri, no; Arkansas, 10$; 
Louisiana, no, Oklahoma, ni; Texas, to6; New Mexico, 125; 
California, 120. 


The Fairchild preliminary report on acreage prospects places the 
indicated increase at i g per cent and the present possibilities for a 
planted area of about 47,600,000 acres. It says economic con¬ 
ditions in the Cotton Belt are not altogether favourable, particularly 
east of the Mississippi River d'here are substantial areas in 
Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama being abandoned this year. 
The weevil for two successive years has played havoc with the 
crop and the yield per acre has been so small that farmers have been 
unable to exist. The use of fertilizer will be cut about 20 per cent., 
according to a weighted average of their reports, and the parts of 
the Eastern Belt that require the most fertilizer are using the least 
The States in their reports expecting the most severe weevil damage 
are T-ouisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma. 


E. T. Pierce & Co., New York, report on April 4 as follows: — 

We have just issued our first crop report of the season, in which we 
have made a tentative estimate of 2*3 per cent, increase in acreage, based on 
correspondents' recent returns. This would point to 48,023,000 acres being 
planted, the price offered for new crops being the mam reason for more 
acreage. Preparation of the soil is much later this year, the season being 
from two to six weeks late because of heavy and continuous rams. Very 
little fertilizer has been used to date, which seems providential because of 
the great amount of water that has fallen that might otherwise have caused 
considerable leaching. Many farmers cannot pay cash for fertilizer. 
Winter weather has been extremely mild, a factor in favour of heavy weevil 
infestation as the season advances. 


Messrs Weil Bros., of Montgomery, Alabama, in a review of 
the crop, indicate much progress of the cotton crop, as compared 
with their previous reports. They state that in the latter half of 
March preparations were at least ten days late, but the moisture in 
the ground was a great asset to quicken farming op-erations. 
Wherever seed has been put in the ground, so far, it has sprouted 
much faster than usual. 


The Cochran Bureau, Dallas, Tex., issued on April 8 a state¬ 
ment showing that their survey as per April 2 indicates intentions 
to plant as 48,214,000 acres, which represents a 2.8a per cent, 
increase over last year’s planted acreage, as shown in December 
Bureau Report. In the past two weeks rapid progress has been 
made in preparing land for both cotton and feed crops, and in 
planting corn, which must be planted before cotton. Cotton 
planting is becoming general in the southern third of the Belt and 
beginning locally in the middle third, where it will become general 
by the i sth, unless interrupted by bad weather. 
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The summary issued by the U.S. Weather Bureau, referring to 
the week ended April 6, stated : — 

Cotton planting has begun northward to South Carolina and 
locally in Arkansas, while this work was becoming general in 
Southern Georgia. Seeding advanced rapidly in Louisiana and 
made very good progress in Southern Texas, where considerable 
of the early-seeded is up to a good stand, and planting has been 
started in the central and eastern portions. Good progress was 
made in the Imperial Valley of California and in South-Western 
Arizona. 


AMERICAN CONSUMPTION FOR MARCH. 


The Bureau of the Census issued on the 13th April the monthly 
report on the consumption of cotton lint by cotton mills in U.S.A. 
for March.^ The consumption in that month amounted to 633,000 
bales, against 598,000 bales in the previous month and 581,000 
bales in March last year, making 4,682,000 bales consumecl so far 
this season, against 4,782,000 bales to the corresponding date last 
year. ^ Exports for the month are returned at 556,000 bales, 
exclusive of linters, against 613,000 bales for the previous month 
and 596,000 bales last year. Stocks at mills amount to 1,731,000 
bales, against 1,747,000 bales a month ago and 1,593,000 bales a 
year ago, and in outside warehouses to 3,177,000 bales, against 
3,876,000 bales and 3,511,000 bales. Spindles active during the 
month totalled 31,104,000, against 31,008,000 in February ancl 
31,413,000 in March last year. 

Consumption of linters in March was 77,000 bales, against 
68,oc^ bales the previous month and 61,000 bales last year; stocks 
at mills were 229,000 bales, against 222,000 bales and 229,000 
bales, and in outside warehouses 81,000 bales, against 86,000 bales 
and 65,000 bales. 


DATES OF COTTON GRADE AND STAPLE REPORTS. 


The following dates for the issuance of reports on the grade 
and staple of cotton ginned during the coming season have been 
announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ITnitecl States 
Department of Agriculture: — 

Cotton Ginned prior to 

October 25, 1929, 1 p.m.October 1, 1929 

November 29, 1929, 1 p.m.November 1, 1929 

February 14, 1930, 1 p.m.January 16, 1930 

January 3, 1930, 1 p.m.December 1, 1929 

April 18, 1930, 1 p.m. 

for the total crop as it will be reported by the Bureau of the Census 
on or about March 20, 1930. 

The date on which the report will be made of the grades and 
staples of cotton carried over on August i, 1929, will be announced 
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WEIGHT OF COTTON BALES. 


Mr. H. G. Hester, secretary of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, reports that the average weights of cotton handled at 
ports and overland from August i to close March were as follows: — 


Texas .. 


,-1929 

Number 

in 

bales 

6,196,607 

Average 

weights 

lbs. 

533*76 

1928 

Average 

weights 

lbs. 

527*26 

Louisiana 


1,429,350 

526*44 

520*73 

Alabama, etc 


254,781 

523*70 

530*06 

Georgia 


336,079 

508*66 

515*69 

South Carolina 


158,219 

496 

496 

North Carolina 

• . * 

121,151 

486 

490 

Virginia 


216,082 

500 

500 

^Tennessee, etc 


1,218,755 

519*91 

510*38 

Total, eight months .. 

9,931,024 

527*98 

521*71 

Aug., Sept, Gel., Nov., Dec, Jan. and Feb. 

9,339,915 

528*30 

521-54 


* Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis. Memphis 
average 524*73 against 512*76 last year; St. Louis 500 against 500. 


MARCH FERTILIZER TAG SALES. 


The National Fertilizer Association reports the following details 
of fertilizer tag sales for March in short tons : — 

Since sales in March, 1928, were rather large, the recovery for 
March this year from the large declines for January and February, 
in comparison with a year ago, is reassuring. March sales seem to 
point toward a further recovery during April. 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 




of 


^- March -, 

of 

December-March 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Grand total 

.. 97 

5 

2,155,726 

2,210,850 

86*8 

3,609,119 

4,158,294 

Total, South 

.. 97* 

1 

2,121,788 

2,185,613 

85*8 

3,508,896 

4,089,521 

Virginiaf .. 

. 108 

2 

80,175 

74,080 

91*2 

191,779 

210,285 

North Carolina 

.. 85 

8 

489,123 

570,181 

79*9 

763,202 

955,062 

South Carolinaf 

. . 98 

2 

375,015 

381,434 

80*3 

552,796 

688,233 

Georgia .. 

.. 101 

6 

436,136 

429,253 

85*3 

656,189 

769,657 

FloridaJ .. 

.. 97 

4 

39,880 

40,948 

102*0 

224,915 

221,418 

Alabama .. 

.. 89 

0 

316,850 

356,000 

76*1 

447,300 

587,500 

Mississippi 

.. 86 

4 

131,452 

152,239 

82*2 

229,292 

279,237 

Tennessee! 

.. 145 

1 

41,337 

28,487 

102*2 

57,789 

56,519 

Mexico 

.. 212- 

0 

8,542 

4,030 

117*5 

14,065 

11,968 

Arkansas li 

.. 124* 

0 

61,059 

49,250 

119*0 

103,259 

86,750 

Louisiana! 

.. 159 

4 

66,519 

41,733 

118*6 

128,422 

108,308 

Texas! 

.. 125- 

6 

72,600 

57,800 

123*6 

132,378 

107,080 

Oklahoma 

1,741* 

6 

3,100 

178 

100*1 

7,510 

7,504 

Indiana§ .. 

.. 134- 

5 

33,938 

26,237 

145-7 

100,223 

68,773 


Note. -—Monthly records of sales of fertilizer tags are kept by State control 
officials and are usually slightly larger or smaller than the actual sales of fertilizer. 

t Cottonseed meal sold as fertilizer included. 

I Includes 100 tons of cottonseed meal sold as fertilizer in Florida for March 
and 500 tons for the four months. 

II Includes 2,000 tons of cottonseed meal sold for March and 9,008 tons for the 
four months, but no separation is available of the amount of meal used as fertilizer 
from that used as feed. 

§ Not included in Southern SiatevS. 
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COTTON-GROWING DEMONSTRATIONS, 


Mr. David R. Coker, a well-known cotton-sced breeder of Harts- 
\ille, South Carolina, is to finance, at a cost of s$20,ooc> to $30,000, 
a demonstration of cotton growing in Darlington County. Mr. 
Coker will lease from loo farmers five-acre tracts at $25 each, and 
the farmer will grow cotton on the area as directed by Mr. Coker 
and the supervisors wliom he will employ. Cach tract will be 
entered in the State-wide “ More and Better Cotton to the Acre 
Contest ” conducted by the Agricultural Extension Service. Each 
of the participating farmers will deliver to Mr. Coker half of the 
cotton and seed that his tract yields. Prizes totalling $2,000 will 
be awarded. 


Indicated Weevil Activity for 
the Year 1929. 


Messrs. Mtinds & Winslow^ New York, under date March 28, 
publish the following interesting forecast of weevil infestation for 
1929. The forecast was prepared by Dr. George D. Smith, entomo¬ 
logist, of Madison, Florida. It should be emphasized that his 
comment relates chiefly to the extent of early infestation, while the 
ultimate damage, as is well known, will be governed by the 
character of spring and summer weather. Dr. Smith’s forecast 
follows: — 

The abnormally high minimum winter temperatures experienced over 
more than ihree-fourths of the Cotton Belt during the 1928-29 season 
indicate heavy boll-weevil damage to the 1929 cotton crop. In fact, it may 
be said that cotton growers are facing the worst weevil year since the 
period 1921 to 1923. 

It is recognized by entomologists that weevil damage to the American 
cotton crop is dependent upon several different climatic factors, which 
may be listed as follows :—• 

{!) Fall breeding conditions. 

(2) Date of killing frosts in the fall. 

(3) Minimum winter temperatures. 

(4) Nature of emergence weather during the spring months. 

(5) Amount of summer rainfall. 

Fall breeding conditions determine the weevil density m the cotton 
fields at the date of killing frost. Under very dry fall weather conditions 
the cotton plant develops a minimum crop of blossoms, buds or squares in 
which the weevil deposits its eggs, thus reducing the number of adult 
weevils present in the fields at the date of killing frost. On the other 
hand, e.xcessive moisture during the fall months stimulates square 
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“ Spinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below 

33 . 4 % 41 . 1 % 25 . 5 % 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below 

44 . 4 % 33 . 3 % 22 . 3 % 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify that your cotton 
^ ^ must be ginned 

on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS ; TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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development, which results in a much larger number of weevils being 
reared to enter hibernation. 

The date of killing frost which destroys the green cotton plant and 
deprives the w^eevil of food is also a most important factor in determining 
the number of weevils that enter hibernation. If frost comes unusually 
early, and the weevils are forced to go without green cotton as food for a 
period of 20 or 30 days before winter weather forces them into a state of 
permanent hibernation, a heavy mortality occurs from starvation. 

Minimum winter temperatures 10° F. above zero and lower are usually 
considered as effective killing temperatures. However, m regions of a 
mountainous or hilly nature, such as are to be found in South-Eastern 
Oklahoma, unusually favourable hibernating conditions are afforded the 
weevil, and it has been observed that enough weevils survive the winter to 
cause serious damage in this section, even wdth temperatures well down 
around the zero mark. 

The character of the w^eathcr during the main emergence period from 
March to June affects the probable weevil damage. A definite amount of 
moisture along with hot weather is necessary to force the w^eevils from 
winter quarters. During periods of prolonged droughts weevils are held 
back in winter quarters until rain comes. 

It frequently happens that a small wdnter weevil survival is held back 
well into June, and then forced out of winter quarters and into the cotton 
fields under the most favourable conditions for development, thus greatly 
increasing the amount of damage to the cotton crop over that indicated by 
the effective winter temperatures experienced. 

Forecast of Damage by States. 

Texas —Weevil damage to the Texas crop will, under normal seasonal 
conditions, be much greater than was experienced during the 1928 season. 
No effective killing temperatures were experienced over the weevil- 
infested area, and a normal weevil density entered winter quarters during 
the fall of 1928. Heavy damage will occur in the Beeville-Cuero and 
Dallas-Greenville area with locally heavy damage in other portions of the 
infested area. 

Oklahoma —The entire south-eastern portion of Oklahoma will experi¬ 
ence weevil damage, which may become very heavy should the early 
summer months be abnormally wet. The minimum temperatures during 
the 1928-29 season were about as low as during the 1927-28 season, and 
about the same weevil survival is indicated. It should be noted in the 
case of Oklahoma, however, that killing frost did not occur until late in 
the fall, thus permitting the weevils to have green cotton as food right up 
to the time of entrance into permanent hibernation. Normally early frosts 
kill the cotton in Oklahoma and force the weevils to go without food for 
several weeks before winter weather forces them into a state of permanent 
hibernation, which causes a heavy mortality among the adult weevils from 
starvation. 

The mam weevil-mfested area lies south and eastward of a line 
extending from Waurika by way of PauFs Valley to Fort Smith, Ark. 

Louisiana —No effective winter temperatures were experienced in 
Louisiana, and it may be said that the entire cotton crop of the State is 
seriously threatened by weevil during the coming season. Fall breeding 
conditions were favourable, and a normal to abnormally large number of 
weevils entered winter quarters. 

Arkansas —Minimum winter temperatures were not sufficient for weevil 
control south of a line extending from Fort Smith by Little Rock to 
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Memphis. Heavy weevil damage will undoubtedly occur along the river 
and creek bottom lands in this area. 

Tennessee —For the first time the writer calls attention to the pre¬ 
diction that Tennessee will experience locally heavy initial weevil 
infestations. Winter temperatures were not sufficiently low to cause 
seiious mortality among the over-wintering weevils. 

Mississiffi —Misssippi, like Louisiana, did not experience winter 
temperatures sufficiently low to benefit by any special winter mortality 
among the weevils in hibernation. The weevil is normally controlled in 
the Delta or northern half of the State by winter temperatures with zero 
temperatures usually reported in the northern tier of counties. How¬ 
ever, during 1928-29 winter no temperature control is indicated. Com¬ 
bined with the total absence of winter temperature control may be men¬ 
tioned the fact that very heavy weevil densities were present in the fields 
to enter winter quarters. 

Alabama —The State of Alabama experienced no winter contiol of the 
boli-weevil of any consequence, and moderate to heavy damage may be 
expected over the entire weevil-mfested area. 

Georgia —Georgia had no winter temperatures low enough for weevil 
control. Atlanta, which normally experiences zero weather during the 
winter months, reports a minimum of 20^ F. above zero. Combined with 
the absence of effective killing temperatures may be mentioned the fact 
that rains during August and September caused a very favourable con¬ 
dition for weevil development, and no doubt the State had moie weevils 
enter hibernation than for a number of years. The weevil damage will 
be unusually heavy in the infested section under normal seasonal 
conditions. 

South Carolina —Winter temperatures were abnormally high in South 
Carolina, and heavy weevil damage is to be expected during the 1929 
season. A very heavy weevil density entered winter quarters under 
favourable conditions for a large winter survival. 

North Carolina —Like Tennessee, North Carolina usually experiences 
effective winter temperatures, and is seldom bothered with serious weevil 
damage. However, mild temperatures during the 1938-29 season 
indicate very little mortality among the over-wintering weevils, and heavy 
initial infestations will undoubtedly be leported from the infested area. 

Summary. 

Summarizing data to date on the 1929 weevil outlook, it may said 
that from normal to abnormally heavy weevil densities were reared to 
enter winter quarters during the fall of 1928. This was particularly true 
in the eastern half of the Cotton Belt owing to heavy rainfall during 
August and September, which caused the cotton plants to put on new 
square growth, thus affording favourable breeding conditions for weevils 
during the fall months. 

The killing frost date or time of entrance into hibernation was most 
favourable to adult weevils- Green cotton for food was present in the 
fields right up to the time of entrance into hibernation. 

Attention is calle^i to the fact that cotton growers are facing a most 
disastrous weevil year, tmless the summer should he abnormally dry. If 
normal rainfall or a wet summer is exferienced weevil damage will he 
much heavier than for several years. 
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rempeiatuies of 20 F. above zero at Atlanta, Ga., as compared with 
2° F. above zero last season; S'" above zero last year for Holly Springs, 
Miss., compared with 15“ F. above zero for the 1928-29 season, and 17° f' 
above zero for Idttle Rock, Ark., compared with six above zero last season, 
show in striking contrast the unusually mild winter weather for the 1928- 
1929 season. 

Combined with heavy initial weevil infestation may be mentioned the 
fact that weevil control by the use of poison is but little practised, and m 
most cases the dusting machinery has deteriorated so much as to be of 
little value. General replacement of equipment will be necessary. Such 
conditions, viewed from a scientific standpoint, would indicate' a most 
devastating result. 


BOLL-WEEVIL SURVIVAL. 


The following is a tabular statement covering the records of 
weevils entering hibernation in moss and survivals for the last four 
years. All examinations, with the exception of those in Texas," 
were made from March 4 tO' 20. Those in Texas were made on 
February 28: — 

HIBERNATION AND SURMVAL OF BOLL-\VEE\TLS FFR TON OF MOSS ’. 




1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

North Louisiana- 

-Eiileniighibernation.. 

330 

242 

fiS 

202 


Survival 

0 

4 

DO 

3-8 


Per cent survival 

0 

1-6 

5-5 

1-8 

South Louiaiana. 

Entering hibernation. 

1,581 

192 

357 

669 


Survival 

243 

70 

J365‘1 

261*8 


Per cent, survival 

15*3 

36-4 

100 

39 

Georgia .. 

. Entering hibernation.. 

39 

359 

220 

218 


Suivival 

2 

No rec. 

88-7 

38*7 


Per cent, survival 

5-1 

— 

40-3 

17*7 

South C'aroiina . 

, .Enteringhibernation . 

52 

48 

L525 

768 


Survival 

7 

0 

2M 

70*7 


Per cent survival 

13-4 

0 

1-3 

9*2 

Alabama . . 

. Entering hibernation. . 


— 

148 

55 


Survival 


— 

45-2 

10*8 


Per cent, survival 

- 

— 

30-5 

19*6 

Texas 

. Entering hibernation . 



No rec. 

No rec. 


Survival 

. „ 

— 

74-5 

101*7 


Per cent suivival 

-- 


— 

— 


Spanish moss is a favourite hibernating place of the boll-weevil, and lor a 
number of years this material has been studied as an easily available means of 
indicating the numbers of weevils entering hibernation, as compared with the 
numbers which survive the winter. This moss is collected m December under 
conditions favourable to hibernation at different places, and the number of 
weevils, on a per ton basis, is determined by careful examinations. The hiberna¬ 
tion determination is made from collections and counts in December, and to 
determine sinwival moss is collected at the same points between February 15 
and March 15 (for Texas, Jan. 15 to F<d> 25), and similar examinations deter¬ 
mine the winter survival. 


f Reduction in weevils accounted for by the tlood ot 1927. 

I A different collection of moss is concerned in the survival figures, but these 
figures indicate approximately 100 per cent survival for the winter of 1927-28 
in Southern Louisiana. 
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Cotton Growing in Upper Egypt. 


By C. //. BROWN, Botanical Section, Egyptian Ministry of 

A gri culture. 

The following article is reprinted from a recent issue of the 
C 0mmercial ; — 

The southern boundary of Egypt is at Wadi-Halfa, but culti¬ 
vation virtually ceases at Assuan, 450 miles south of Cairo. The 
cotton plant is well suited to Lower Egypt, but in Upper Egypt 
it luxuriates. The four cantars per acre of the last few years in 
Egypt has been made up roughly by the two-thirds of the area in 
the Delta producing three and a half cantars per acre and the one- 
third in Upper Egypt producing five cantars. 

Idle advantages of Upper Egypt are many, the principal ones 
i'>eing: (i) Less boll-worm attack. The boll-worms flourish best 
with comparatively low temperatures and high humidity. These 
conditions are found during the ripening of the second pick in the 
Delta. As a consequence, late bolls in the Delta are largely 
destroyed, and the cotton which manages to open is stained and 
lowered in grade. In Upper Egypt, north, sa^q of Beni-Souef, boll- 
worm is still important, but south of Beni-Souef it is not nearly so 
much feared, and south of Assiut it is almost negligible. 

(2) A longer ripening season. Cotton-sowing is commenced 
roughly in the first and second halves of February in the south and 
north respectively in Upper Egypt, and the first and second halves 
of March similarly m the Delta. The beginning of picking is 
similarly spaced during August in Upper Egypt and during 
September in Lower Egypt. This gives equal growing seasons. 
After the commencement of picking the advantage lies with Upper 
Egypt, for the reason that at any one date temperatures are higlier 
in Upper Egypt, and that in point of time the picking is there com¬ 
menced a month earlier. L.ate bolls thus reach maturity in Upper 
Egypt which m the Delta would probably be unable to open because 
of low temperature, and would in any case be boll-worm attacked. 
Picking is thus spread over a longer period, and higher total yieldls 
are obtained. 

(3) The fellah is very prone to overwater cotton, and over- 
watering, resulting in excessive vegetative growth, is very much 
more difficult in the higher temperatures and lower liumidity of 
Upper Egypt. 

(4) Nitrogenous manuring under perennial irrigation has to be 
done with the greatest care for fear of deleterious soil effects, 
whereas in the ^sin lands heavy doses of nitrogenous manure can 
be given with impunity, as the flooding washes out the residual 
alkalies. 

(5) The hotter conditions of Upper Egypt appear to check the 
excessive vegetative growth that follows heavy nitrogenous 
manuring in the Delta, this factor again tending to make each 
manure increment more profitable in Upper Egypt. 

The reason why the Upper Egyptian acreage is still small is the 
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difficulty of water supply. ^ Clot ton needs summer water, and the 
basin system of irrig^atioii in Upper Egypt does not provide this. 
The whole of Lower Egypt and Uppei Egypt north of Deirout has 
been converted by canalization from the basin -system to perennial 
irrigation, which allows cotton to be grown. South of this peren¬ 
nial irrigation cotton can only be grown by the sinking of wells 
with pumps to provide summer water. The perennial irrigation 
areas of Tipper Egypt have for many years grown as large a pro¬ 
portion of their area with cotton as the Delta. The steady increase 
may be interpreted as a growing realization by the Upper Egyptian 
fellahin that cotton has such great natural advantages there that 
it pays them to install pumps. This realization is gradually 
reading farther south, and is at present most active in the Assiul- 
Sohag district. The centre of gravity of the Upper Egyptian 
cotton area is thus steadily being pushed south. Early m the 
century it was between BenhSouef and Maghagha, and is now 
steadify progressing south towards Minia, the movement having- 
been greatly accelerated in recent years. It may safely be pre¬ 
dicted for the future that this centre of gravity will continue to 
progress from Mima towards Assiut. 

It is usually contemplated that most of these areas will be con¬ 
verted to perennial irrigation when the increased summer water 
supply promised by the building of the Gebel Aulia dam and the 
lieightening of the Assuan dam becomes available. This would, of 
course, result in a continued rapid increase in the cotton areas in the 
present basin lands. It is not, however, quite certain that such a 
conversion would be really desirable. Basin irrigation appears to 
have two mam advantages, the annual washing of the soil alluded 
to above, which allows the much freer use of chemical manures, and 
the absence of any water tanks, which has been accused of responsi- 
bility in decreasing the yield farther north. An alternative 
suggestion is, therefore, to leave the present basin lands untouched, 
if possible providing cheap jiower, perhaps by an electric-power 
plant on the Assuan dam, to encourage the further installation of 
pumps. 

The pros and cons of these alternatives will, of course, be 
thoroughly discussed before any move is made. In either case, or 
even with the continuance of the present rate of progress in these 
areas, a cotton acreage in Upper Egypt which approaches or even 
equals the present Delta area seems almost certain in the future. 
This may easily mean that, with the large yields obtainable in 
Upper Egypt, a cotton crop equal to the present total crop of Egypt 
may at a not very distant date be grown south of Cairo. 

The economics of such a large Egyptian cotton crop naturally 
demand careful consideration, especially in^ view of the present 
policy of acreage restriction. Probably the size of the total world 
crop of cotton may safely be left to the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand. The main need is for greater year-to-year stability in the 
price, the present instability being due to the predominating 
influence of the American crop. In so far as the projected large 
crop of Uppers will tend to lessen this, it will be all to the good of 
everyone concerned. 

A simple calculation of the relative money value per acre of the 
cotton crop in the principal countries gives the following result in 
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lienee per acre. The yield-averages taken for America and India 
are rather on the optimistic side. Approximately present prices 

are taken: — 

Per Acre. 


U.S.A. 

India 

Lower Egypt 
Upper Egypt 
Sudan 


180 lbs. at lOd. 
100 lbs- at 9d. 
350 lbs. at 17d. 
500 lbs. at 12d. 
400 lbs. at 17d. 


= kSOOd. 

- good. 

= 5,950d. 

= 6,000d. 

= 6,800d. 


As between Upper and Lower Egypt, the table shows a slight 
advantage in profitability of Upper Egyptian cotton. Any future 
increase in the yield per acre appears likely to profit both fairly 
equally; a factor, however, which may turn the scales still more in 
favour of Upper Egypt is the probable future relative depression of 
the price for long-staple cottons. The increasing Sakel area of the 
Sudan and the growth of longer-stapled cottons in Upper Egypt 
appear to make such a depression almost inevitable. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The Ministry of Agriculture published the following report 
concerning the state of the crop during the month of March: — 

* ‘ At the beginning of the month the temperature was not very 
favourable for cultivation and germination, but later on it improved 
in spite of the bad weather, which prevailed during some time. 
Sowing can be considered as terminated by now on about one-half 
of the land reserved for cotton cultivation in the North of the Delta, 
and on about three-quarters of that land in the other provinces. 
Thinning, resowing, weeding and irrigation continue in the early- 
sown fields. Resowing to the extent of about lo per cent, had to 
be effected in the Northern Provinces, but it does not exceed 6 per 
cent, in the other parts of the country. Attacks of ‘ aphis ^ have 
been reported from some restricted areas of the Provinces of Assioul, 
Guirgueh, Keneh and Assouan; the ^ sore-shin ' has made its 
appearance in the district of Guirgueh and the ^ cut-worm ' in the 
district of Assouan/’ 


Meeting the Competition of 
Artificial Silk. 

By Dr. W. L. BALLS and. C. H. BROWN. 

(Extracted from “ The Conmerctal” Manchester.) 

Consideration of the future demand for any commodity must 
ultimately turn upon the probable price at which that commodity 
can be produced, as compared with the probable prices of 
substitutes for it, and this is particularly true of Eg 3 i'ptian cotton. 
As a cotton of special quality, commanding a” premium on 
American, demand for it is not subject to the fluctuations in the 
general world demand for cotton, the brunt of these being borne by 
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the much larger American crop. Egy])tian collon has two com¬ 
petitors—other long-staple cottons and artificial silk. Long-staple 
cottons are likely to be the less important in the future; long-staple 
cotton growing in the United States is not ver}^ flourishing, and the 
quantities of cotton from other countries of a staple able to compete 
with Egyptian are limited, the most important being the crop of 
Sudan Sakel. Even this, however, shows no signs of being pro¬ 
duced in the future in any greater bulk than 20 per cent, of the 
portion of the Eg3/ptian crop of similar staple, and it is not, there¬ 
fore, relatively serious as a competitive factor. 

From artificial silk the competition will be more serious. The 
principal producers of this commodity are at present selling at con¬ 
trolled prices, and the incidence of their competition with Egyptian 
cotton naturally varies with the price of cotton. It is, therefore, 
necessary to< take a series of years to get a broad view of this com¬ 
petition. The clue is given by the fact that the controlled prices of 
both viscose and acetate yarns are subjected to repeated cuts, but 
are never increased. In the long run the severit}^ of their com¬ 
petition must inevitably increase. The relative incidence of this 
competition on Egyptian and American cotton is a little difficult to 
judge. The competition has affected the Egyptian staple first, the 
two being more similar in both quantity of production and staple 
of the finished product of fine fabrics. 

Large quantities of fabric produced from artificial silk would be 
needed to depress the price of American cotton, and these quantities 
are not at present available. In time, however, they may be, and 
the boot may then be on the other leg, the artificial silk competition 
depressing general world cotton prices, but the longer-staple 
types being in a relatively favourable position because of 
their suitability for use in mixed fabrics. There is as yet no 
indication that the monopoly of Egyptian cotton in strong fabrics 
is in any serious danger. Even in mixed fabrics, however, the 
proportion of the two constituents can be varied, and would be 
varied according to the relative price of each, so that Tom whatever 
direction the question is studied the problem of future deruand 
seems to turn on the question : Can the price of Egyptian cotton be 
reduced ? . . . 

Present indications are that it can, and the outlook for Egyptian 
cotton is therefore hopeful. Costs of production of an agricultural 
product are obviously a quotient of the necessary expenses and the 
yield per acre obtainable. In the expenses of Egyptian cotton 
growing, labour and land costs predominate. Labour expenses are 
unlikely to fall, and hardly anyone would wish to see them fall. 
The only direction in which the fellah’s wages could or should move 
is upward. The large ratio of picking costs to total labour costs 
offers little hope even with the introduction of cultivation machinery. 
Land costs are certainly very high, and clearly afford room for 
reduction. Whether reduction will take place within any reason¬ 
able period of time, however, appears to be doubtful. The popula¬ 
tion is still increasing. The only other expenses of importance that 
appear to offer scope for reduction are middlemen’s costs. Here 
again, although some progress may be made, it will be slow and 
difficult in a country with a largely uneducated population. 

For bringing alxDut marked reduction of costs the increase of 
yield per acre and of quality appears to offer more immediate hope. 
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Much ib at the uioiiient being achieved 011 both these lines. The 
Egyptian crop in recent years has iDeeii divided into two mam 
groups—the Uppers crop,*'grown on liig:h-yieldiag land and pro¬ 
ducing a staple averaging roughly 25 per ceiit. premium on 
American, and the Sake! crop, grown on lov;^-yielding land 
and bringing about 75 per cent, premium. Intermediate staples have 
been grown in small quantities only. New varieties on the high- 
yielding land, bringing a relatively higher premium than the old 
tippers, and high-yielding varieties of good sUple are already 
being propagated, and should put both these groups in an extremely 
strong competitive position. 

The present extension of the Uppers area, which in the present 
season has produced the extremely low premiums of 17 and 18 per 
cent., has shown that the quantity of Uppers that can be absorbed 
at this attractive price has no obvious limit Ss-kels are at the 
moment bringing 80 per cent, premium. What might the demand 
he at a premium of 50 per cent.—a perfectly possible one, consider¬ 
ing that the yield of American cotton shows no signs of reaching 
an average of 200 lbs. an acre, while that of th*e new Egyptian 
strains will be a minimum of 450-500 lbs. ? Dema.nd is likely to be 
stimulated also by the greater range of staples which Egypt will 
proba.bly offer in the future. A total of perliaps five varieties, 
averaging a crop of 2,000,000 cantars each, and all at attractive 
fjrices, which is the present objective of Eg*ypt, should he absorbed 
by the world with the greatest ease. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE U.S.A. 


Equivalent 50O-lb. bales 


Month 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1^26-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

August 

26,682 

20,263 

10,707 

17,819 

11,268 

17,805 

17,102 

22,443 

18,594 

Septembei 

19,581 

15,890 

13,209 

15,740 

13,527 

17,939 

22,884 

19,639 

10,138 

October 

12,867 

10,891 

15,470 

20,846 

13,979 

17,520 

20,812 

19,345 

19,592 

November 

10,236 

22,291 

20,439 

19,880 

19,129 

12,559 

16,393 

20,507 

17 632 

December .. 

7,219 

20,779 

21,344 

18,086 

16,491 

16,002 

17,016 

18,584 

17,849 

January 

7,180 

20,777 

25,947 

23,443 

18,662 

18,343 

17,366 

20,004 

22,170 

February . 

5,600 

19,908 

25,923 

23,040 

17,698 

19,206 

17,250 

20,435 

19,479 

March * . 

9,705 

20,390 

27,410 

20,998 

17,965 

21,770 

21,773 

17,018 


April 

12,198 

16,748 

27,146 

21,168 

16,582 

18,197 

19,527 

16,448 

__ 

May 

14,765 

17,253 

29,165 

15,846 

16,893 

17,043 

22,013 

14,923 

_ 

June 

16.440 

17,205 

22,498 

13,894 

17,824 

15,092 

26,069 

13,949 


July 

15,717 

15,929 

17,070 

12,892 

17,865 

14,591 

21,354 

13,451 

-- 

Total 

. 157,190 

218,330 

262,333 

233,651 

197,833 

206,126 

339,017 

210,80<; 



THE EGYPTIAN GINNINGS. 


On April 15 it was announced at Cairo that the ginnings of the 
Egyptian cotton crop from the beginning of the season until the end 
of March were 7,475,Soo cantars, including 2,270,795 cantars of 
Sakellaridis. The following table shows the ginnings reported at 
specified dates during the season, the last line showing the official 
crop forecast of December 3 last: — 

All varieties Sakellaridis. 

Cautars Cantars 


Ginned to March 31 .. 7,475,500 

Ginned to February 29 . 7,079,598 

Ginned to January 31 6,591,681 

Ginned to December 31 . 5,909^921 

Estimated crop . 7^195,845 


2,270,795 

2,149,249 

1,991,480 

1,773,345 

2,342,315 
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It will b€ seen that the ginning report definitely establishes the 
fact that the Government forecast considerably underestimated the 
total production of cotton, though it appears that the estimate for 
the outturn of Sakellaridis is likely to prove rather above the mark. 


Market Reports. 


Messrs. Alexandria Commercial Co. (S.A.), Alexandria, in their 
market report of April 4, write as follows: — 

Sakel Futures'. On account of the Easter holidays, the market 
was only open for three days during the past week. The three 
sessions were rather quiet, and prices sagged a little under the 
pressure of liquidation of long positions and some speculative sales. 
The trade has been more or less entirely out of the market on 
account of the absence of any interest on the pare of spinners, and 
the few orders that were placed by the latter were '^on call ” based 
on November. 

A new estimate of the Sudan Sakel crop has just been issued by 
the Sudan Government, giving as the probable production 601,700 
cantars. This figure we consider somewhat on the small side, and 
it seems to us that 650,000 cantars will be nearer the reality. 

We give below the statistical position of Sakel in Egypt at the 
end of March : — 

Stock Alexandria. 1,260,000 cantars (including 300,000 cantars 

held by the Government) 

Stock Up-country (about) 250,000 cantars 

Total ... ... 1,510,000 cantars 


At the same date last year the stock of Sakel in Eg3'pt wms 
about 1,680,000 cantars. 

We would add, for purposes of comparison, that exports for 
the period April to August last ^mar amounted to i, 100,000 
cantars. 

The above figures indicate a rather strong position, but it must 
not be overlooked that the Sudan Sakel crop, which, as mentioned 
above, will amounc to about 650,000 cantars, against 475,000 
cantars last year, is available almost in its entirety, as it has only 
just made its appearance on the Liverpool market. 

Our opinion about the market is that a distinct revival in the 
demand from the trade will be necessary to maintain prices at the 
present levels, but that a continuance of the present lack ol interest 
on the part of spinners will inevitabl}" lead tO' lower ciuotations. 

The difference between Sakel and Uppers (May/June) is 1,334 
points this week, against 1,310 points last week, and 1,396 points 
last year. 

Uppers Futures'. This market during the week has evinced a 
firmer tone than that for Sakel, and the difference between the two 
varieties shrank about half a dollar. This comparative firmness 
IS due to some commercial buying and to covering by shorts. 

The question of the imposition of a prohibitive tariff on cotton 
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imported into the United States has continued to be the subject 
of much excited discussion, and the Egyptian Government has 
issued a statement to the effect that the matter has its full attention. 
News from America is contradictory, some sources stating that the 
passing of the law is doubtful; others that a tariff of some sort 
will be imposed. 

i\s was naturally to be expected, the projected law has had the 
effect of stiffening the near positions and weakening those of new 
crop, and this tendency will very likely continue until more definite 
details about the law are known. 

We give below the statistical position of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt at the end of March: — 

Stock Alexandria . 1,360,000 cantars 

Stock Up-country (about) . 250,000 cantars 

Total ... . 1,610,000 cantars. 


On the same date last year the stock of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt was alxiut i, 00,000 cantars. 

For the purposes of comparison, we would add that exports for 
the period April to August last year amounted to 1,260,000 
cantars. 

The difference Ixtween Uppers and New York (June/May) this 
week IS 342 points, against 321 points last week and 842 points last 
year. 


Messrs. F. Angusfino & Co.y Alexandria, write under date 
April 11; — 

Sakels: During the week under review the market has been some¬ 
what narrow, being easily influenced by relatively small transac- 
t ions. 

The trade bought moderately, and it is reported that sonu' fair 
c.i.f. sales have been effected recently, chiefly Sakels. Professionals 
more or less continued to work on the bear side, but at the lower 
level the market has shown a good amount of resistance, prices 
recovering quickly previous losses. 

Some decline has been caused to-day by speculators giving an 
undue bearish interpretation to a Reuter cable stating that the 
introduction of a tax on the importation of cotton into the United 
States of America is not likely. From other sources we hear that 
no decision is probable before late in the summer months. 

It is believed that local spot interests who are in favour of Sakels 
have recently at the decline continued to buy quietly some lines of 
May delivery, and it looks as if they will insist on the actual 
delivery of the cotton bought when the delivery becomes due. 

Receipts during the week have shown some increase, but this is 
simply due to the fact that all cotton in the Interior must be ginned 
before May i, and has no other significance. 

Up’pers: Most of the business consisted of transfers from near to 
distant positions. As an early decision on the question of a tax on 
cotton in America is not likely, distant positions have been more 
favoured. On the whole, prices have not fluctuated much. 



Cotton ^Merchants 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

With Buying Agency and Ginning 
Factory at TANTAH (Garbieh). 



TRADE 


Associate Member Liverpool Cotton Association. 

Represented in all Spinning Centres of EUROPE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, and U.S.A. 

Gable Address s—“ NANNIS,’’ ALEXANDRIA. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 



The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. The users of over 140,000 
of the “ LANCASTER’* Steam Traps testify to 
their efficiency. EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

LANCASTER & TONGE, LTD. 

PENDLETON MANCHESTER 

Telegrams: “PISTONS,” M/cr : PENDLETON 794 
















Messrs. Reinhart tR Co., Alexandria, Egypt, report under date 
April 12 as follows: — 

The tendency of our market remained very uncertain during 
the week under review. The projected taxation of Egyptian cotton, 
which will be submitted to Congress at Washington,_ is still the 
main siibiect of all discussions, but the interested parties are com¬ 
menting differently on the eventual effects of the new Bill and on 
the date it will enter into force. 

In prevision of an immediate application of the duty, important 
purchases of spot cotton and of futures for near deliveries are taking 
place, which are partly hedged in New Crop. 

Shipments of Egyptian cotton to the U.S.A. since March i 
amount to 3=;,293 bales, as against 9,780 bales only during the 
same period of 1928. This state of affairs has brought about a 
narrowing of the differences between the prices of the various 
delivery months. Transfers from old to new crop and vice versa arc 
made according to the favourable or unfavourable interpretation of 
the news received from the United States. The latest cables are 
rather optimistic; Reuter reports that there will be no tax at all. 

Besides the above transfers, very little is done in futures, 
especially by exporters. Most speculators keep out of the market, 
preferring to await some more reliable news regarding the Farm 
Relief and Tax Bill in America before operating again on a larger 
scale. 

The demand for spot cotton has considerablv slackened down 
during the week In Sakellaridis transactions are restricted to 
medium grades, w^hich are getting scarce.^ Premiums remain 
unchanged. In spite of the large business which has been going on 
in Uppers and Zagora, the supply of the^e varieties is still abundant, 
especially in Ingher grades. The cheapest qualities at present arc 
undoubtedly Pillion and Whites, which have been neglected of late. 


l^XPORTS OF COTTON UP TO APRIL 3, 1929. CLASSIFIED BY VARIETIES 
AND COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


(Quantities cxpre.ssed in balc.s). (I bale — 7-35 canlars) 


C'ounlries 

During the week ending April 3, 1929 

From 

Ratio 

ot 




Other 


1/9/28 to 

]'>ei 

destination 

Sakeli Ashmouni 

Pillion 

ICinds 

Total 

3/4/29 

1,000 

England .. 

2.495 

4,368 

200 

247 

7,310 

253,424 

347-20 

British India 

50 

— 

— 

— 

50 

569 

0-78 

Austria 

— 

— 

— 

— 

...... 

4,574 

6-31 

Belgium .. 

45 

30 

— 

30 

105 

5,146 

7-10 

China 

— 

500 

— 

— 

500 

700 

0-97 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

60 

419 

30 

30 

539 

14,111 

19-59 

Franc 

940 

1,435 

116 

216 

2,707 

95,923 

132-47 

Germany .. 

250 

1,375 

:hH) 

— 

1,925 

42.201 

58-49 

Greece 

.— 

25 

— 

— 

25 

263 

0-34 

Holland .. 

— 

30 

— 

— 

30 

422 

0-58 

Hungary ., 

50 


— 

— 

50 

616 

0-85 

Italy 

645 

885 

— 

4 

1,534 

51,663 

7D22 

J apan 

150 

100 

200 

— 

450 

30,151 

41*42 

Palestine .. 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

58 

0-08 

Poland 

— 

140 

— 

,—. 

140 

6,537 

9-10 

Portugal ,. 

25 

— 

— 

— 

25 

480 

0-65 

Russia 

480 

150 

10) 

.— 

730 

35,002 

48-27 

Spain 

100 

96 



196 

16,735 

23-01 

Sweden .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

170 

0-23 

Switzerland, 

l:i5 

991 

60 

31 

1,217 

:U.H44 

44-19 

U.S.A . 

3,825 

10,510 


5 

14,340 

135,514 

186-.54 

Other countries .. 


50 

— 

— 

50 

442 

0-61 

Total .. 

Total to $/i '29 
by varieties 

9,250 

21,104 

1,006 

563 

31,923 

726,545 

1,000*00 

227,591 

442,258 

34,317 

22,379 



— 
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East Indian Cotton. 

FINAL COTTON CROP FORECAST, 1928-29. 


All-India. 


This memorandum is based on reports received from all the 
provinces and states, and refers to the entire cotton area of India. 
It deals with both the early and late crops of the season. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the late crop in certain tracts, chiefly in Madras 
and the southern division of Bombay, is not, however, complete 
at this stage. Besides, owing to serious damage done to the crop 
this year by the cold wave at the end of January in one of the 
main cotton-growing divisions of Bombay, viz., Gujarat, the out¬ 
turn of the crop in that division cannot be accurately estimated at 
present; and the All-India figures now reported are, therefore, 
incomplete to a certain extent. The usual supplementary 
memorandum to be issued in April will, however, contain full and 
final figures for Madras and Bombay, together with the revised 
and fuller estimates, if any, for other tracts. 

The total area now reported is 25,874,000 acres, as against 
23,Qio,ooo acres, the revised estimate of last year, or an increase 
of 8 per cent. The total estimated yield, so far reported, stands at 
5,204,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, which, as noted above, is exclusive 
of the yield in Gujarat, which covers an area of 3,298,000 acres 
under the crop this year. ^ t r • 

The condition of the crop, on the whole, is reported to be fair. 

The detailed figures for each province and state are stated 
below: — 


Provinces and States 
Bombay^ 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 
Madras* 

Punjab* 

United Provinces* .. 

Burma 

Bengal* 

Bibar and Orissa - . 
Assam 

A j mer-Merwa ra 


Acres Bales of 4 CO lbs. Yield per acre 


(thousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs. 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

7,367 

6,912 

1870 

1,431 

t86 

83 

4,972 

4,796 

1,301 

1,235 

105 

103 

2,394 

2,123 

519 

447 

87 

84 

2,825 

2,067 

616 

602 

87 

116 

715 

643 

255 

199 

143 

124 

315 

326 

56 

67 

71 

82 

79 

78 

18 

20 

91 

103 

73 

77 

14 

14 

72 

73 

44 

45 

17 

15 

155 

133 

44 

42 

21 

14 

191 

133 
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Acres Bales of 400 lbs Yield per acre 


I Provinces and States (thousands) (thousands) lbs 


1928-29 

North-West Frontier 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Province . . 

17 

11 

4 

2 

94 

73 

Delhi 

2 

2 

1 

1 

200 

200 

Hyderabad . . 

*. 4,002 

3,631 

994 

951 

99 

105 

Central India 

, . 1,041 

1,263 

197 

234 

76 

74 

Baroda 

793 

806 

68 

124 

34 

62 

Gwalior 

645 

585 

107 

115 

66 

70 

Raj putana .. 

465 

422 

123 

97 

106 

92 

Mysore 

76 

81 

23 

25 

121 

123 

Total 

. . 25,874 

23,910 

15,204 

5,593 

t92 

94 


* Including Indian States. 

f Excluding Gujarat for which it is not at present possible to estimate the 
crop owing to serious damage by frost at the end of January last. 

A Statement showing the present reported estimates of area and 
yield, according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, is given below : — 

TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 

Acres Bales of 400 lbs. Yield per acre 

(thousands) (thousands) lbs 


Descriptions of cotton 
Ooniras : 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-. 

Khandesh 

1,334 

1,444 

277 

288 

83 

80 

Central India .. 

1,686 

1,848 

304 

349 

72 

76 

Barsi and Nagar* 
Hyderabad-Gaorani .. 

} 3,924 

3,838 

883 

982 

90 

102 

Berar ., 

Central Provinces 

y 4,972 

4,796 

1,301 

1,235 

105 

303 

Total 

11,916 

13.926 

2,765 

2,854 

93 

06 

Dholleras 

Bengal-Smd * 

2,929 

2,317 

|25 

542 

t37 

04 

United Pro\ances 

715 

643 

255 

199 

143 

124 

Raj pu tana 

509 

464 

144 

111 

313 

06 

Sind-Punjab . . 

2,229 

1,586 

535 

455 

96 

115 

Others .. 

85 

84 

16 

16 

75 

76 

Total 

3,538 

2,777 

950 

781 

107 

112 

American : 







Punjab 

961 

750 

187 

219 

78 

J17 

Sind 

29 

15 

6 

3 

83 

80 

Total 

990 

765 

193 

222 

78 

116 

Broach 

1,162 

3,226 

t43 

237 

t33 

77 

Coo mpta-Dhar wars 

1,744 

1,758 

398 

311 

91 

71 

Westerns and Northerns 

1,742 

1,421 

342 

198 

70 

56 

Cocanadas 

237 

214 

46 

39 

78 

73 

Tinneveliies 

608 

568 

160 

148 

105 

104 

Salems 

395 

181 

35 

34 

72 

75 

Cambodias 

357 

287 

155 

123 

174 

171 

Comillas, Burmas and 






other sorts 

456 

470 

92 

104 

81 

80 

GRAND TOTAL . 

25,874 

23,910 

to, 204 

5,593 

•t92 

94 


* Includes the whole of cotton grown in the Non-Government areas of 
Hyderabad. 

t Excludes cotton grown in Gujarat. 
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COTTON PRESS RETURNS. 


STATEMENT OF COTTON PRESSED IN BRITISH INDIA FROM 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1928, TO MARCH 22, 1929. 


Number of bales pressed . 


Province and Division or Block 

Bombay Presidency . 

Bengal Presidency . 

United Provinces . 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 

Berar . 

North-West Frontier Province 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Madras . 

Burma ... . 

Since 

Sept. 1,1928 
616,411 
7,272 
199,516 
556,380 
378,260 
792,406 
1,084 
32,693 
92,027 
31,726 

During corresponding 
period last year 
489,179 

16,445 

156,881 

667,423 

372,409 

721,238 

29,903 

46,127 

28,663 

Total British India ... 
Indian States . 

2,707,775 

620,850 

2,528,268 

579,163 

Total All India 

3,328,625 

3,107,431 


The quantity of cotton pressed in Madras Presidency from 
February i, 1929, to March 22, 1929, was 26,868 bales, ag'ainst 
14,191 for the same period last year. 


Fawcett, Preston & Co., Ltd. 

Engineers -LIVERPOOL- 'England 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: 

“Fawcrtt,” ABC (4th & sth Editions), 

IjVERPOOL. Western'Union (Five Eetter], 

and Universal Editions, Bent¬ 
ley’s and Ai. 

SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 

IN 

Hydraulic Idaling 
Tresses Pumps 

Sole makers of the well-known 
“CYCLONE” and Grid 
Presses and of “Fawcett*" 

High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packing Cotton, 

Jute, Wool, etc., of any re¬ 
quired density and weight of 
Bale. 

AI^O 

Sugar Making Machinery 

** Fawcett*^ Improved Compound Press as in qP KINDS 

use in Braztl and elsewhere. 










incoppoi^atliig^ LORD BROTHERS? Tcdmoir^ciew 

Textile Machlnet«y IVIakei*s 

For the Cotton? Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades* 


CARDING ENGINE SPECIALISTS 

Oiir latest Model Carding Engine, as supplied to the leading Cotton Spinners 
both at home and abroad, embo^es the following advantages: 



Revolving Flat Card. 

L Improved Mote Knife and Improved Undercasing 5. Special Setting Arrangements of Flats at the Lap- 

Setting ^ ^ ^ Side of Card, 

2. Outside Setting of Cylinder Undercasings, 6. Special Star Wheels for Driving Flats. 

3. Outside Setting Arrangement for Doffing Comb- 7. All Gearing has Teeth Cut from the Solid, 

4. Top and Bottom Stripping Plates arrranged so 8. Improved Card Feed Part with Special Setting: 

as to adjust separately. Arrangement. 

The care with which these Machines are mide, and the specially strong 
Section of Flat, guarantee RIGIDITY OF FLAT & SIMPLICITY M 
SETTING- We shall he pleased to demonstrate the features of our Carding 
Engine either in our Showroom or under mill conditions hy appointment. 

Tazi^iilel willingly sent on application. We invite your enquiries, which will have prompt aKentioa^ 
Address Letters: P.O. Box 34, Manchester. Cables; “UNION, MANCHESTER, Eng." 

Telephone: City 605 and 606. Todmorden 6. 

Co^s; ABC 5th Edition, Liebers, Bentleys, AI, and Western Union {Universal). 

Heal Office: UNION IRONWORKS, WEST GORTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Cost of Manufacturing and the 
Multiple System of Loom Operation. 


By ALBERT PALMER^ Research Assistant to General Manager^ 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works^ VCorcester^ Mass, 

{Repjinted from “ Textile WorldN') 

T he widespread interest in the future of the cotton textile 
industry has provoked study, not only upon the part of 
bankers, selling houses and mill men but also on the part of the 
machiner}’- manufacturers. In the belief that a return to profitable 
conditions of business can be accomplished only by concerted effort, 
the loom builders have been engaged during the past year in work 
to establish definitely the following points : — 

(l) The magnitude of the field for cost reduction in the section 
of the industry with which they are concerned. 

(2) The possibilities for cost reduction within that field. 

(3) The methods by which to study the operations of the 
industry. 

(4) The standards of operation against which progress can be 
measured. 

(5) The fundamentals of design that should be incorporated in 
their machinery. 

Field for Cost Reduction. 

In determining the magnitude of the field and the possibilities 
for savings, the investigation first developed an analysis of the 
elements of which manufacturing cost consists. Roughly classified 
they are listed below for coloured goods: — 

Per cent. Per cent. 
oi Process of Total 

Ite-n _ ^ ^ Cost 

Yam cost up to loom, including drawing-in ... 45 

Total weaving cost. 36 

Finishing cost . 

Material cost. — 


Mfg. Cost. 

31 

25 

13 

31 


Total ... 


100 


100 
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The total weaving cost, which is the subject of this discussion, 
represents a substantial portion of the cost ot a fabric. The figures 
of the table show that it is more than, a third of the process cost and 
at least a quarter of the total manufacturing cost. The field for cost 
reduction here is appreciable. 

In any mill the total weaving cost per yaxd is derived from two 
sources : — 

(i) The total weaving cost per loom per week 
The production per loom per week. 

If we know these twO' items for a given fabric we can find readily 
the cost per yard by dividing the former by the latter. Naturally 
the ability of a mill to make the computation rests upon a correct 
appreciation of the elements of cost involved and the accounting 
methods by which they are accumulated. 

Components of Weaving Cost. 

The total weaving cost per loom per week is composed of costs 
incurred through items that can be classified as follows ; — 

(a) Wages of weaver 
(d) Wages of battery hand 
(^r) Wages of fixer 

(d) Wages of all other weave-room laboui 

(e) Weave-room expense. 

The amount of each of these items depends upon the mill and its 
conditions of operation. As an illustration, let us find the probable 
cost for a weave room of 750 dobby looms weaving 36-in. dress 
goods, the construction of which is i /aSJ’s warp and filing, 64 sley, 
and 56 picks per inch. The speed is considered to be 150 picks 
per minute, and the period of operation 48 hours per week for 50 
weeks. The cost of labour might be something like this: — 


Job 


Looms 

per 

Weekly 

Cost per 
Loom per 


H'j,rvd 

Wage 

Week 

Weaver . 


10 

128.00 

... $2.80 

Battery hand 


60 

15.00 

.25 

Fixer 


50 

30.00 

.60 

Total direct labour . 




. $3.65 

Overseer 


750 

$60.00 

.. $0.08 

Second hand 


750 

45.00 

.06 

Third hand 


750 

37.50 

.05 

Clerk. 


375 

18.75 

.05 

Spare fixer ... 


187 

30.00 

.16 

Filling carrier . . 


107 

15.00 

.14 

Smash piecer 


250 

27.50 

,11 

Cloth hand . 


750 

15.00 

.02 

Chain boy ... 


375 

15.00 

.04 

Bobbin boy ... 


187 

15.00 

.08 

Sweeper 


750 

15.00 

.02 

Cloth inspector 


375 

15.00 

.04 

Total day labour .... 




. $0.85 


In computing the items termed ‘‘Weave-room expense,’’ the 
total floor area for each loom is taken as 60 square feet~36 square 
feet for the machine and 24 square feet for its share of the aisles, 
At $3 per square foot the floor area is worth $180. The price of 
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the loom, assumed to be the new Crompton & Knowles ‘ ‘ Cotton 
King ” loom, is taken as $510.50. Based upon these figures, the 
weave-room expense would be as follows : — 

Cost pel Cost per 

^ Loom per Loom per 

' Year Week 

Taxes and insurance on buildings— 2% of 1180 ... $3.60 . $0.07 

Depreciation on buildings—3*^/, of $180 . 5.40 . ^ .11 

Taxes and insurance on machinery— 2% of $510,50 10.21 . .20 

Depreciation on machinery—5^^-, of $510.50 ... 25.52 isi 

Power—0.55 h.p. X $27,00 per year . . . 14.85 . .30 

Humidity—4.16 c. X 60 sq. ft. . . 2.50 . .05 

Heat—4.16 x 60 sq. ft. . 2.50 . !05 


General expense—Office, supt.. 

miscellaneous . 

30.00 

.60 

Designing ... . 


3.00 

.06 

Repairs and supplies . . 


15.00 

.30 

Reeds and shuttles 


7.50 

.15 



$120.08 

$2.40 

Bringing together these figure 
found. 

5 , the total weaving 

cost per loom 

can be 

Cost per 
Loom pel 

Per cent 


Item 

Week 

of Total 


Weaver 

$2.80 

40.6 


Battery hand ... 

.25 

3.6 


Fixer 

.60 

8.7 


Day labour 

.85 

12.3 


Expense 

2.40 

34.8 


Total 

. . $6.90 

100.0 



A study of the foregoing analysis indicates two things: First, 
that the cost of the weaver is the largest single element of the total 
weaving cost; and, second, that it is the one element that is 
susceptible tO' treatment that will bring about appreciable savings. 
The cost per loom per week for weaving then is the item to 
investigate. 

That a reduction in weaving cost can be effected by an increase 
in the number of looms assigned tO' a weaver has been recognized. 
The textile industry is now familiar with the idea, popularly called 
labour specialization ” or the multiple set system.^” Mill men 
know that through it favourable costs can be obtained. ^ But they 
apparently do not realize in all cases that, under certain circum¬ 
stances explained later, unfavourable results may be the outcome. 

To illustrate the principle of multiple set operation, assume that 
the weaver's wage is $28.00 per week. Assume also that no other 
item of weaving cost varies. Here is the comparison of the total 
weaving cost per loom per week for sets of 10, 16 and 24 looms 
(the difference in the amounts is brought about by the number of 
looms tended by the weaver) : — 


Item 

10 Looms 

16 Looms 

!24 Looms 

Weaver . 

. $2.80 

$1.75 

.. $1.17 

Battery hand 

.25 

.25 

... . .25 

Fixer . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

Day labour . 

.85 

.85 

.85 

Expense ... . 

. 2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

Total 

. $6.90 

$5.85 

... $5.27 

Saving over total weaving cost of 10-loom set 

Per cent 

15-2 

Per cent. 

23-6 

Saving, per cent, of process cost of coloured goods ... 

5*5 

8'5 

Saving, per cent, of total 
coloured goods 

manufacturing cost or 

3*8 

5-9 
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How Many Looms Per Weaver ? 

An earlier paragraph stated that the cost per A^ard of fabric can 
be found from the formula— 


Cost per 3mrd = 


Production per loom per week 
Cost per loom per week. 


I'o show any savings by the multiple set system, then, not only 
the cost per loom per week must be diminished but also the pro¬ 
duction per loom per week must be maintained constant or, if 
possible, must be increased. At this point some mills have made a 
mistake. They have looked solely at the production per weaver 
and have disregarded the production per loom, with the result that 
their costs have not been as low as anticipated. 

The question of the number of looms that a weaver can tend is a 
problem of supply and demand. The weaver can supply a definite 
amount of work, measured in operations performed per hour. The 
looms demand of him a definite amount of work per loom, likewise 
measured in operations per hour. The number of looms for which 
the weaver should be responsible consequently can be determined if 
the quantity of work in each case is known. 

If the weaver is made responsible for a number of looms in excess 
of the correct number he cannot keep up with the job. The looms 
stop faster than he can attend to them; hence some always are idle, 
waiting for him. The resulting lost time lowers the productive 
efficiency of the set In our studies we have found mills where the 
time lost, because the weaver was unable to give the looms his 
attention, amounted to 26 per cent, of the capacity of the set, or 
nearly 11 times the number of minutes devoted by the weaver to 
work at the loom. ^ Where a proper balance exists the lost time of 
this classification should be 10 per cent, or less, and should not be 
over twice the weaver’s weaving time. 
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JOH. JACOB RIETER 
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Makers of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 
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Automatic Looms?.... 
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HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

Sole Licensees and Manufacturers (for existing machinery) of the 

BEST SYSTEM OF HIGH-DRAFTING YET KNOWN 



V.T.R. 


THE PATENT 

PULL-THROUGH 
DRAFTING-SYSTEM 




Get a grip on your spinning methods ! 
Turn your losses into profits! 
V.T.R. can save the cotton trade! 
Therefore 

YOU MUST GET INTERESTED! 
Send for our descriptive booklet 


Save your trade! 


BEATS ALL OTHER SYSTEMS 


HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

’Phone 2035 Royal Exchange J2 


ASA LEES ca, Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
3Iakers of All Kinds of M.achinery 

FOR.PREPARING, -COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c. 
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llie relationship between the cost per loom per week and the 
per cent, production is given graphically on the chart. In com¬ 
puting the cost per loom per week, everytliing but the cost per 
weaver was assumed to be constant in amount. Taking a fixed sum 
for the weekly wage of the weaver, then, the cost per loom per week 
decreases as the number of looms assigned to the weaver increases. 

Now consider what happens to the operating efficiency of the 
set, styled the ‘‘per cent, production.’’ Where the weaver is 
tending a small number of looms, the per cent production is high. 
Until the size of the set is such that the work demanded of the 
weaver exceeds the supply which he is able to give, the per cent, 
production remains approximately constant. Beyond that point 
the idle time of the looms increases, and the per cent, production 
falls, off. 

To select the most advantageous size for the set, both the cost 
per loom per week and the per cent, production must be considered. 
With these figures, the details of the fabric, the speed of the loom, 
and the weekly hours of operation, the cost per yard can be deter¬ 
mined. When found it will follow the course of the cost per 3mrd 
shown on the chart, decreasing to a minimum and then increasing. 
The number of looms at which the minimum cost occurs is the 
number to be assigned to the weaver. 

Better Conditions and New Looms. 

But one other point remains to be discussed. That is the effect 
of better conditions of weaving upon production and cost. If the 
warp, the filling, and the mechanical condition of the looms are 
improved, what happens ? The situation can be illustrated best 
by the test results of a set of Crompton & Knowles new “ Cotton 
King ” automatic dobby looms. 

In the test in question the new looms were placed in a mill 
adjacent to some of the automatic looms of the old type weaving the 
same fabrics. The time studies that were taken show that the 
number of operations required of the weaver per hour of running 
was, on the new looms, 37 per cent, less than the number per loom 
per hour of running on the old looms. The effect of this improve¬ 
ment IS twofold: First, it decreases the chance that two or more 
looms will stop at once; and, second, it decreases the time expendi¬ 
ture required of the weaver by each loom. The advantage is 
obvious. Compared with the old loom, a larger number of new 
looms can be run at a higher per cent production. Assuming the 
cost per loom per week to be the same, the point of minimum cost 
per yard, shown on the chart, now drops from 4.13 cents at 10 
looms per weaver with Mie old loom to 2.79 cents at 24 looms per 
weaver with the new loom. The reduction in cost then is 1.34 
cents per yard, a saving of 32 per cent 

Naturally the figures given here cannot be expected to apply to 
all mills and all conditions. But they serve a purpose; namely, to 
show these important considerations : — 

(1) That a substantial portion of manufacturing cost is under 
the control of the weave room. 

(2) That the principal opportunities for saving relate tO' the 
weaver and his work. 
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(3) That minimum cost can be obtained onh^ when the cost per 
loom per week and the yardage produced are considered simul¬ 
taneously. 

(4I That the minimum cost per yard can be made lower by 
improved weaving conditions and modern machinery^—a subject 
which will be developed later, when methods of study, standards 
of operation, and their relationship to loom design are considered 
by the writer. 

(The writer is indebted tO' Mr. Joel M. Barnes, head o£ the 
Barnes Textile Service, Boston, for information relating to weave- 
room expense.) 


The Weaver-Loom Balance. 


(By ALBERT PALMERy Research Assistant to the General 
Manager^ Crompton & Knowles Loojn Works^ Worcester^ Mass() 

(Reprinted from Textile WorldP' Alarch 16, 1529. 

The problem of finding the number of looms that can be handled 
'with the greatest degree of efficiency by the weaver is not unlike 
'the task of designing the most efficient motor to deliver a given 
horse power. The capacity of the motor in terms of power input 
must be enough, not only to accomplish the desired productive work 
'but also to overcome the electrical and mechanical losses that are 
inherent to its creation. If, for example, the productive work of the 
-motor is to be i h.p., and if the losses involved in obtaining it are 
.*2'5 h.p. the motor must draw 1.25 h.p. In other words, its capacity 
in terms of power input must be 1.25 h.p., i h.p. of which represents 
productive energy and .2’5 h.p. of which is lost in the form of heat 
-caused by friction, windage, and the electrical properties of the 
•copper and iron of which the machine is constructed. 

Under these conditions the efficiency of the unit is i h.p. divided 
Ty 1.25 h.p., or 80 per cent Obviously, if we desire to make a more 
-•efficient i-h.p. motor, we can do so by cutting down the losses. If, 
for example, the losses are reduced to 0.125 h.p., the efficiency can 
be raised to 89 per cent. 

An installation of looms presents a similar situation. That the 
'weaver can obtain from them a given quantity of productive work 
is known. That a certain amount of lost work is inherent to their 
■operation also is knowm. The capacity df the set, then, is equal to 
■the sum of these two elements as indicated above. 

Essential Information. 

The productive time that a weaver can obtain from looms under 
:any given set of conditions depends upon two elements: 

1. The number of minutes of ever}^ hour that the weaver 
can devote to work at the looms. 

2. The number of minutes of work per loom per hour of 
running that are required of him. 
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If these elements are known, the number of productive hours that 
the weaver can obtain is equal to Item i divided by Item 2. For 
example : If the weaver can devote 40 minutes of every hour to work 
at the loom and if he must spend two minutes per loom per hour of 
running to keep the looms in operation, he can produce 40 divided 
by 2 or 20 loom-hours of production for every hour that he works 

The problem, then, is to find the set of looms that will enable 
the weaver to deliver 20 loom-hours of production. By analogy to 
the motor the question is one of adding to the productive time" the 
lost time that is inherent to the operation of the machines. Experi¬ 
ence shows that losses occur because of stoppage which can be 
measured readily in terms of the running time of the machines. In 
round numbers it amounts to about 12 minutes per loom per hour 
of actual running. For 20 loom-hours, then, the lost time is 240- 
minutes, or 4 hours. 

Necessary Capacity. 

From this reasoning it follows that the capacity to be assigned 
to the weaver is 20 loom-hours of production plus 4 loom-hours of 
lost time, or 24 loorn-hours. Consequently the number of looms 
which the weaver should tend is 24, inasmuch as that is the only 
number of machines which in one hour has a capacity of 24 loom- 
hours. From these machines the weaver can obtain 20 divided by 
24, or 83.3 per cent, of the productive capacity. • 

The use of a method of this kind to ascertain the number of 
looms that a weaver can tend implies a definite knowledge of the 
weaver’s work. Tiie manner in which he spends his day must be 
known, the number of minutes that he needs to perform each opera¬ 
tion must be determined, and the number of operations which are 
required of him per loom per hour of running must be found. 

The average analysis of the day of weavers who are not required 
to fill their magazines is something like that shown in Table i. 

TABLE 1—AVERAGE ANALY'S^S OF WEAVER^S DAY' 

Per cent. 


Waver’s weaving time .. .. .. .. .. .. 65 

Other working tune .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Pensonal time .. .. .. .. . . .. .. ^ 

Idle time .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. I 

Time off job .. .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 1 

Inspecting and walking time .. .. .. .. .. 28 


100 


Weaver’s Weaving Time.” 

In this analysis the term weaver’s weaving time ” is used to» 
describe the time during which the weaver is at the loom actually 
performing the operations that are necessary to keep the looms, 
running. Other working time ” is the work involved in miscel¬ 
laneous activities, such as sewing tags on cloth, taking cloth to the 
cloth truck, and other incidental work. Personal time ” repre¬ 
sents time taken for personal needs. Idle time ” is time during 
which the weaver is performing no work. Time off job ” repre¬ 
sents time during which the weaver is away from his set on an 
errand pertaining to his work. '' Inspecting and walking time 
is the balance of the time spent by the weaver, and, as the name 
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implies, represents the time during which the weaver is examining 
his warps and is walking from one loom to the next m the perform¬ 
ance of his work. 

Weaver's Weaving Time Important. 

Of these figures, the weaver's weaving time is the most 
important, inasmuch as it determines how many minutes of ever)^ 
hour are available for the work that keeps the looms in motion. 
Here for instance the weaver can devote 65 per cent, of his time, 
or 39 minutes of every hour, to work at the looms. Naturallyj, 
this figure varies with the conditions of the mill. If, for example, 
the weaver must fill his own magazines, he must devote about 10 
per cent, of his time to that activity, thus reducing the time at the 
loom from 65 to 55 per cent. Similarly, if he is required by the 
mill to perform other work, he does so- at the expense of the weaving 
time. 

A question sometimes is raised concerning the ‘' inspecting and 
walking lime." How does it vary as the number of looms 
IS increased ? At present we are unable to give a very satisfactory 
answer. At the first glance one would think that the time spent in 
walking should increase as the number of looms per weaver 
increases. But tests do not verify this conclusion. The ratio of the 
inspecting and walking time to the weaver's weaving time remains 
practically constant^ regardless of the size of the set. The indica¬ 
tion, then, is that with a small set which has a high rate of stoppage 
the weaver walks just as much as he does with a large set which 
has a low rate of stoppage. 

Weaving Operations. 

After the day of the weaver has been analysed and the number 
of minutes which he can devote to work at the loom has been 
found, a study must be made of the time to be allowed for the 
performance of each of the operations involved in weaving. 
Table 2, Column i, gives in detail the average results of a number 
of tests taken on a weaver tending a set of 12 Crompton Knowles 
Cotton King dobby looms weaving a cotton-rayon fabric 


TABLE 2—ANALYSIS OF WEAVER’S OPERATIONS—CROMPTON 

& KNOWLES COTTON KING 

Col. 1 

Mins, per 

LOOM. ■ 

Col. 2 
Operations 
per loom 
per hour of 

('ol. 3 
Mins, 
per loom 
per liour of 

Operation 


operation 

running 

running 

Warp break 


1-180 

•591 

■697 

Tie back .. 


1-913 

•010 

•039 

Pick out—warp . . 


— 

•000 


Loose end 


•601 

•066 

■040 

Clear warp 


•764 

•031 

•024 

Break at transfer 


•635 

•173 

• 110 

Other filling break 


'610 

•489 

•29K 

Pick out—filling 


1-881 

•082 

*154 

Knock-off at transfer 


■273 

■079 

•022 

Bad transfer 


•960 

•038 

•036 

Feeler failed to indicate 


•548 

■344 

•079 

Banging off 


•197 

•111 

•022 

"Unknown 


•313 

-049 

•015 

Removing cloth .. 


1*790 

-007 

•013 

"Miscellaneous 


•903 

-204 

•184 

Total 


— 

2-074 

1-713 
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THE LOOM THAT NEED NEVER STOP 


MODERN WEAVING 

means 

24 LOOMS PER WEAVER - TWO SHIFTS 
95% EFFICIENCY 

Automatic Machinery producing for 16 hours per day 

is the modern method of cutting costs.but 

the machines must be automatic. 

Make the machines work longer hours—not the men. 
Make the machines produce more, so that the operatives 
may earn more. 



Northrop Automatic Loom 


OVERSEAS AGENTS: 


Alsace, Lorraine and Vosges 
Argentine - - - - 

Australia and New Zealand 
Brazil - - - - - 

France (Nord) and Belgium 


Germany (East and Central) 
Germany (South) 

Germany (W'eslphalia) 

Italy. 

Japan - - - - - 

Scandinavia - - - - 

Spain - - - - - 


Weiss &: Jordan, 24, Rue St. Clan, Mulhouse. 

E. Ashwoith lSs Co., Manchester. 

J. Wood, Sydney and Melbourne. 

Henry Rogers, Sons & Co., Ltd, Wolverhampton. 

Baerlcin & Sons, Ltd., Manchester 

Paul Vandcleene, 44 , Rue Montague aux Herbss Potageres, 
Brussels. 

W. R. Rothenberg, Nohrenstrasse 13/14, Berlin, W.S. 

Paul Hummel, Erlachhofstrasse 17, Ludwigsburg- 
Cari von Gehlen, Rheydt. 

Ing. Vittorio Calderara, Via Solferino 39-31, Milan. 

Takata & Co., Ltd., 69, Old Broad St., London, E.C 2. 

George Thomas & Co., Ltdt., Manchester. 

White, Child &: Beney, Ltd., London, S.W.i. 


The BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM Co. Ltd., BLACKBURN. ENGLAND 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


lelephone; 838 
Telegraphic Address: 
** Dodd,” Oldham 


Codes : 
ABC; Ai; 
Bentley’s 


Manchester Exchange 
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To dficrmine the number of operations which are required of the 
weaver per loom per hour of running js the last stej). informa- 

tion IS obtained readily by observation and computalion. If, for 
instance, a set of 12 looms operates for eight hours at an average 
efftcienev of qo per cent, the looms actually run for 12 times 8 times 
.Q, or 86.4 loom-hours. If during that time 51 warp breaks occur, 
the rate at which the operations incident to warp breaks are per¬ 
formed is 51 divided by 86.4, or .591 operations per loom per hour 
of running. 

From these figures the number of minutes spent by the weaver 
per loom per hour of running is easily found. ColumiTt of Table 2 
is the result of multiplying each item of Column 2 by the corre¬ 
sponding item of Column i. 

We now have enough information to find the number of 
running loom-hours (the productive time) which the weaver is 
capable of obtaining under the conditions of the example. To be 
fair to him, an allowance of 10 per cent, is made in his weaving 
time. Instead of giving him 1.713 minutes per running loom-hour, 
we give him 1.884* This figure, with the further fact that he can 
devote 65 per cent, of his time, or 39 minutes of every hour, to 
weaving, enables the desired computation to be made. 

Producing Time Determined. 

The weaver can obtain 39 divided by 1.884 20.71 running 

loom-hours for each liour that he works. This time is the producing 
time of the set which he will run and corresponds to the productive 
work of the motor, given as an example m the first part of this 
discussion. 

Following the cinalogy of the motor, the problem now is one of 
finding the lost time that normally can be expected. This is of 
several sorts and can be classified as shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3—TYPICAL ANALYSIS OF LOST TBIE 

Minutes per loom 
per hour ot running 


Weaver’s weaving time ., .. ., .. J *884 

Fixer's Axing time .. .. .. .. .. • ASo 

Lost time during which the looms are idle, not 

receiving the attention ol the weaver .. .. 3-7f>S 

Lost time during which tlic looms are idle, not 

receiving the attention of the fi>xcr .... * 11)7 

Other lost time .. . 2*250 


Total lost time per running loom-hour .. 9-084 


The amounts noted against each classification were determined 
at the time that the figures of Table 2 were found. The weaver’s 
weaving time ” is the total of Table 2, Column 3, plus 10 per cent 
“ Fixer’s fixing time ” is the time during which the fixer was 
working on stopped looms. Other lost time ” consists of time 
during which the looms were idle for sundry causes such as smashes 
and warp changes. 

The time that is lost while looms are waiting for the attention 
of the weaver arises through the inability of the wea^xr to take 
care of more than one loom at a time. If more than one loom 
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stops at once, the second must be idle while the first is being 
worked upon by the weaver. The amount of this source of lost 
time IS an index of the degree to which the weaver is overloaded. 
In a correctly sized set it should not be over 2 times the weaver's 
weaving time. In sets that are too large for the weaver it is as 
high as 10 or 12 limes the weaver's weaving time. The allowance 
given in I'able 3 for lost time during which the looms are idle 
not receiving the attention of the weaver was taken as 2 times the 
weaver's weaving time. Similarly, the allowance for lost time 
during which the looms are idle not receiving the attention of the 
fixer was taken as .2 times the fixer's fixing time, as the result of 
experience with that part of the work. 

Amount of Lost Time. 

Knowing that the total number of minutes of lost ^ time per 
running loom-hour is g.084 and that the number of running loom- 
hours that the weaver can produce per hour is 20.71, we can find 
the minutes of lost time by multiplying the former by the latter. 
The result, 188 minutes, reduced to hours, is 3.13 hours of lost 
time per hour of the weaver’s day. 

Returning once again to the example of the motor, the capacity 
of the set can be found by adding the lost time 3,13 to the pro¬ 
ducing time 20.71. The result, 23.84, represents the number of 
loom-hours of capacity which must be assigned to the weaver to 
keep him fully occupied, but not overworked. In other words, 
this figure represents the number of looms that the weaver should 
tend. 

This discussion can be summarized in the form of a table, like 
Table 4, which assumes that the weaver is given a set of 24 looms 
under the conditions of Tables i, 2 and 3. 


TADLE 4—ANAT.YSIS OF PRODL'C'TIVE CAPACITY OF A SET OE i>4 
LOOMS OPERATINC; I'OR ONE TTOUR 


Item 

Loom-hours 

Vvr cent. 

Producing time 

20-71 


Weavei'*s weaving time 

• fio 

2-71 

Fixer’s fixing time 

•24 

I-42 

Lost time, looms not receiving attention of weaver 

1 • 15 

<>•50 

Lost time, looms not recci\ing attention ot fixer 

• 07 

•2vS 

Otlier lost time* 

•78 

:L24 

Total .. 

21-(K) 

luo-oo 


In this table the number of loom-hours of lost time was found 
by multiplying the items of Table 3 by 20.71 running loom-hours, 
the productive time of the set. The resulting minutes of lost time 
then wei'e divided by 60 to reduce them to hours and were placed 
in Table 4, with one exception. The lost time, looms not receiving 
the attention of the weaver, is the amount that is necessary to make 
the column add to a total of 24 loom-hours, and is greater than 
2 times the weaver's weaving time because, where he theoretically 
should tend 2’3.83 looms, he is slightly overloaded with a set of 24. 
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CORK SPIKNING ROLLERS. 


The ArkwrightSj Inc,, the research organization founded m 
1926 by the Southern Textile Association, 519, Johnstone Building, 
Charlotte,^ N.C., U.S.A., has recently accepted the reports of several 
new applicants for membership. The acceptances automatically 
make the authors members of the research organization. 

The following test is one of the^recent acceptances, and was 
conducted by John T. Wigington to determine the comparative 
breaking strength and end breakage of warp yarns spun with new 
leather-covered top rolls as compared with warp 3"arns spun with 
new cork-covered top rolls. The test was made on both picked and 
snapped cotton. Mr. Wigington, at the time of the test, was 
assistant marketing specialist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at 
Clemson College, S.C. 

Four yarn counts were spun: 22’s, 28’s, 36^5 and 44^5. The 
following table shows the ends down per 100 spindles per hour: — 


Ends Down per 100 Spindles per Hour' 


' 

Picked Cotton 

Snapped Cotton 


Leather 

Cork 

I.eatlicr 

Cork 

Ko. of Yarn Conn! 

Ends 

Ends 

Ends 

Ends 

22 ts 

2-22 

2*22 

1-U 

Ml 

28’s. 

3-33 

2-22 

o-oo 

2-22 

36’s . 

2 22 

3-33 

0 00 

2 *22 

44’s. 

2 ‘ 22 

2*22 

G-rw 

G-67 


This test indicates that yarns spun with cork-covered lop rolls 
are considerably stronger than yarns spun with leather-covered top 
rolls. On an average there is very little difference in the strength 
of the yarns spun from the picked and snapped cottons. End 
breakage during the spinning of the test cotton was comparatively 
low for all yarns spun, with the exception of the 44's yarn spun from 
the snapped cotton. The results of this test, as of the others, are 
not claimed to be conclusive. 


NEW HIGH ^DRAFTING SPINNING FRAME. 


'Fhe Sachsische Maschinenfabrik^ Richard Hartmann A.G,, 
Chemnitz, exhibited at the Leipzig Fair in Februar}” last 
their new high-drafting ring spinning machine, with a compound 
drawing frame. These two machines are used in the Hartmann 
process"^of spinning, which consists of passing from the drawing 
frame immediately to the final spinning frame. _ It is possible to 
obtain a draft, according to the quantity and uniformit}?- of staple, 
from 100 to 400. The spinning frame consists of two systems of 
high drafting. The sliver passes first through a three-roller system, 
then to a separate high-drafting system, which consists of the 
Casablancas type. 

We hope in onr next issue to give further information on this new 
machine. 
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Telephoiie No. : 1733 City. Telegram : “ Esperance, Manchester ” 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

]MILES PLATTLNi; REED, HEALD AND WIRE WORKS 

Varle> Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 

Polished Reed Wire ‘blr’cSTo 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 

DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 

TETLOW’S “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 


Expanding Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 
specialty—Mig-Mag expanding Combs for artificial silk. 


JUST ISSUED. 

THE 

Cotton Spinners’ & Manufacturers’ 
Directory for Lancashire. 

45th EDITION 
1929. 

Recognised as a Standard Work of 
Reference and Renowned for its Accuracy 

Desk Edition for office use - - - * -16/- xiet 

Pocket Edition Specially for travellers and salesmen - 13 /- ,, 

Ohtainahle from any Booksellers or direct from the Publishers: 

John Worrall Ltd. (dJ.) Oldham. 
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COLOMBIA. 


PSODUCTJON OF COTTON MILLS IN I927. 

Colombia is said to have more than 30 cotton mills, but of these 
•only 16 supplied details regarding machinery, operatives employed, 
.and production in 1927, according to the report of the Colombian 
Minister of Industries. These 16 mills reported capital and reserves 
amounting to 8,220,369 pesos (Colombian peso = 4.027 shillings 
’at average exchange in 1927), of which 4,693,755 pesos represented 
the value of buildings and equipment. The mills employed 945 
men, 2,072 women and 268 children, or a total of 3,285 wage- 
•earners. The average daily wage was 6.9s. for men, 3s. for women 
and 2s. for children. Hours of labour averaged nine hours a day. 
The equipment of the mills consisted of 23 opening and cleaning 
machines, 164 cards, 39,640 spindles, 30 hand looms and 1,897 
mechanical looms. The mills consumed about 7,300,000 lbs. of 
cotton, of which slightly more than one-third was imported. The 
•counts of yarn produced ranged from 4"s to 50’s in the single and 
from I2| to 25 in the ply. The output of yarns, as reported by these 
16 mills, totalled approximately 6,500,000 lbs. The production of 
cotton cloth amounted to 15,013,000 yards, consisting of the 
following principal classes: Mantas (a term used in Colombia to 
cover plain-woven goods of any kind and frequently applied to 
coloured cottonades), 3,337,000 yards; oxfords, 1,799,000; 
carolinas (cheap ginghams), 1,576,000; bleached drills, 1,114,000; 
striped drills, 1,945,000; sheetings, 965,00a; khaki, 75,000; serge, 
4,000; and miscellaneous goods, 4,107,000. In addition, the 
industry produced 17,443 dozens of towels; 1,960 dozen pairs of 
hosiery; 146,500 dozens of undergarments; 30,116 dozen shirts; 
11,800 dozen quilts and bed covers; 30c dozen shawls, and 11,827 
dozens of other articles.—(Abstracted from the December, 1928, 
issue of Revisia de Industrias^ published m Bogota.) 


JAPAN COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The Department of Overseas Trade, London, inform us that 
all cotton-spinning companies of standing, and who are members 
of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, intended to abolish 
night work as from February last. 
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'The nulls expect to run two shifts of SJ hours each actual 
workings with a half-hour rest, and for change-over of shifts. The 
mill owners hope to arrange that the operatives suffer no loss m 
their daily earnings, so that the extra cost of production will fall 
entirely on the owners. 

Those mills which voluntarily abolished night work before 
March 31 are subject to only 7 per cent, instead of 15 per cent, 
curtailnient of activity at present in force. 


CHINA. 


Tlit' Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour of the 
Chinese Government recently drafted a Bill relating to factories. 
- The Bill IS at present under consideration by the Legislative Council 
and Avill probably be promulgated during the spring of this year. 
Some of its provisions axe as follows : — 

CoN/rac/s of Emfloyment. Children under 14 years of age may 
not be employed; young persons between the ages of 14 apd i’6 
may only be employed on light woxk; an age certificate ma}’ be 
granted free of charge by the census^ administration. Collective 
agreements must be drawn up in writing and approved by the 
public authorities. 

Hours o'f Work. The working day for adults shall in principle 
be of eight hours; exemptions up to the limit of ten hours may be 
granted by the authorities in view of special local conditions, the 
special nature of the factory, or the seasonal nature of the work. 
Further, when the interests of production require it, the employer 
may ask that hours of labour be lengthened, up to a total increase 
of three hours a day or 36 hours a month. The workers are free to 
refuse to lengthen the hours if they can show adequate reason for 
their refusal. The hours of young workers may not be lengthened. 
Night work for women is forbidden between 10 p.m. and-6 a.m. and 
night work for young persons between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Work in 
shifts must be sanctioned by the authorities; shifts must be changed 
at least once a week. 

Rest Periods and Holidays. A compulsory rest of 30 minutes 
must be granted to adults after every five hours’ continuous work 
and to young persons after every four hours. A weekly’ rest of at 
least 18 consecutive hours must be granted, exclusive of public 
holidays. After each period of six months’ continuous work one 
week’s special leave must be allowed. Payment must he made for 
holidays whether public or special. 

Methods of Calculating Output. The average output of the 
workers must be calculated according to the methods laid down by 
the works council. 

Wages, A minimum wage must be fixed in every locality in 
accordance with the conditions of living- In certain instances wages 
may be increased or reduced with the approval of the proper 
authorities. For instance, wages may be reduced in the event of 
strong foreign competition, of a collapse of the external market, 
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Codes Used—ABC, Western Union, Bentley’s and Lieber’s, 

DOBSON & BARLOW Ltd. 

Telephone No. 601. Telegrams: DOBSONS, BOLTON. 

ESTABLISHED 1790 

High-class Textile Machinery 

FOR 

GINNING, OPENING, PREPARING, 

SPINNING, WINDING, DOUBLING, 

REELING AND GASSING COTTON, 

WASTE, WOOL, WORSTED, 

ARTIFICIAL SILK and other YARNS 

** 'rhe Oldest Established Textile Engineers in the JForld” 


BOLTON. LANCS, ENGLAND 





for sufficient ventilation 
or efficient suction 

pANS are the ideal cleansing agents in any 
. workshop or office. Fans can draw away ail 
dust and waste at their source, can distribute warmth 
in winter or for drying, can Induce draught in 
steam boilers for greater efficiency, as well as serve 
their original purpose for ventilation 

Veatilatioii with Humidification 
Plenum Heating and Ventilation 
Du^t Collection 

Induced Draught I_ 

Steam Removal jiZ 

Drjriiig & general Ventilation 

For a complete system of any of the above, 
our expert engineers can submit a plan and 
quotation which will prove economical not only 
in first cost, but in operation and effectiveness. 


Lyclone 




are made in all sizes for every 
need. Our General Booklet 
No. 40 is sent on request. 


Matthews & Yates, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester 
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BOXES AND CABINETS FOR EVEBX PURPOSE. 

The "ViCfORIA” C.4BIN'EIS are desisJned to complv wiith the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, and are so arranjjcd that the contents arc accessible at a moment’s notice. 

AMBULANCE ROOM AN 3 BEST ROOM FURNITURE* 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES, DRESSINGS, INSTRUMENTS, 

CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 

JAMES WOOIXEYr^NS & CO. Ltd. 

Deansgate, MANCHESTER 


THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO.. LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TELEPHONE—CENTRAL 1S57. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Royal 1558. 

THE PAINTING OIF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in humanizing 
statistics.’* His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre - 
spondence from the important spot 
markets; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics ; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippe. s 
of the United Stales. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 


Subscription price" l/.S. and possessions, ^5 per year ; Elsewhere, per year 


@merc e4mce 

2?te.^thoritcxtive W^^efBusmess 

16 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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of a, reduction in productive capacity owing to unavoidable circum¬ 
stances, oi a decline in the capital value by reason of depreciation 
of the currency, or of a shortage of raw material. Wages may be 
increased in the event of a recovery of productive capacitv after a 
period of depression entailing a reduction of wages, and in the event 
of the price index rising bv 10 per cent, above the wage index of the 
preceding half-year. In the event of a lengthening of hours of work 
'the rate of wages for overtime must be 25 to 5c per cent, above 
normal wages. Workers must be paid at least twice a month. No 
part of the wages may be retained for the purpose of payment of 
>contingent fines. 

Proiu Sharing. The net profits of every factory, after 
deduction of the amounts necessary to constitute legal reserves 
for the purpose of meeting possible losses and developing the under¬ 
taking, and after decluction of the interest payable on fully paid-up 
shares at a rate which should in principle be of 8 per cent, per 
annum, must be divided as follows : 10 per cent, to the management, 
45 per cent, to the shareholders and 45 per cent, to the workers. 
The amount allotted to the workers must be divided in proportion 
•to the amount of wages actually earned, seniority and standard of 
service. 

Health and Safety. Factories must possess a staff of specialists 
to deal with health and safety in the workshops. The Bill pre¬ 
scribes a minimum of health measures. Safety must be ensured by 
means of regulations and propaganda, by films, lectures, pamphlets 
and pictures. The public authorities reserve to themselves the right 
of ordering the total or partial clo.sing of workplaces m the event 
of inadequacy of measures for health and safety. 

—[Interitaiional Labour Office.) 


INDIA. 


Bombay’s Imports and Exports of Cotton Piece Goods 
DURING 1928. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into the Presidency of Bombay 
(excluding Sind) during I92'8 are given in the following table, 
abstracted from the December, 1928, issue of Statistics of Import 
and Export Trade in Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods of the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay (excluding Sind),” published by the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association: — 


Quantities in 1,000 yards 


Classe.s 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

States 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

All 

countries 

otton piece goods : 
Total 

350,688 

115,337 

26,655 

17,017 

23,502 

548,553 

Unbleached 

49,730 

76,884 

1,125 

— 

— 

129,876 

Bleached 

122,861 

889 

708 

6,728 

755 

136,163 

Printed 

86,404 

10,316 

138 

277 

6,354 

103,695 

Dyed 

58,323 

4,531 

1,973 

856 

2,322 

68.439 

Woven coloured .. 

12,076 

21,809 

53 

226 

3,409 

39,756 


The foregoing totals include 681,000 yards of canvas, 
35,787,000 yards of cotton and rayon mixtures, and 34,156,000 
jards of fents, details of which are not available by countries. 
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Exports of Indian-made piece goods from Bombay during 1928 
were as follows: — 


Exported to 

Yards 

Red Sea ports ... 

9,553,014 

East Africa 

31,796,779 

Persian Gult ports 

57,207,595 

European connlries 

361,244 

Levant and Black Sea poits 

458,710 

Ceylon and Straits 

4,837,018 

Egypt and Noilh Africa 

366,760 

South Africa 

1,834,030 

Other countries 

63,935 

Total 

106.477,09] 


U.S.A. SOUTHERN MILLS. 


The following statement shows the number of mills in the 
South-Eastern States of U.S.A., with their equipment on January i, 


1929: — 



Total Total 

Total 

'J'otal 

State 

jMills Spindles 

Looms 

Knitting Machines 

Alabama 

109 1,780,718 

32,782 

2,733 

Georgia 

205 3,195,702 

58,533 

8,886 

North Carolina 

582 6,412,570 

97,543 

26,697 

South Carolina 

194 5,540,282 

132,605 

1,446 

Tennessee 

114 693,364 

10,090 

16,091 

Total 

3,204 17,622,636 

331,613 

56,453 

The following figures show the amount of equipment added to 

the mills of the South-Eastern States during 1028. 

It IS estimated 

that some 50 per cent, of the spindles installed were moved south 
from other sections. 

State 

Spindles 

Looms 

Knitting Machines. 

Alabama 

169,604 

4,277 

659 

Georgia 

31,924 

921 

926 

North Carolina 

54,672 

3,176 

3,637 

South Carolina 

68,428 

2,674 

258 

Tennessee 

1,000 

938 

849 

Total 

325,628 

U,986 

6,329 


In 1927 the corresponding totals were; — 

Spindles. 539,184 

Looms .. .. .. 11,585 

Knitting Machines .. 6,267 


The number of spindles reported to be on order for installation 


in IQ29 is as follows: — 

Alabama .. .. .. 64,000 

Georgia. 64,248 

North Carolina .. ,. 6,500 

South Carolina .. .. 89,000 

Tennessee .. .. .. 20,000 


243,748 


Total 













In the majority of cases HIGHER 
PRODUCTIVE capacity and 
LABOUR-SAVING Machinery 

are involved. 

Preparation of yarn for weaving is a process which, hitherto, has been 
non-profit producing, but a necessar}" evil. 

In order to convert these processes into profit-earning, it would be well 
for you to investigate ver^^ closely—• 

BARBER-COLMAN 

WARP-TYING MACHINES 

for Tying-in instead of Twisting-in 
Warps. 

WARP DRAWING-IN 

MACHINES for drawing-in up to 
8 shafts. 

HAND KNOTTERS for 

Winders. 

also AUTOMATIC WINDERS and 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 

Which reduce cost of Winding and 
Warping approximately ■Id. per lb. 

Barber 6? Colman, Ltd. 

Moresland Road, Brooklands, 

MANCHESTER 
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Night Shift Elimination Effect. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce has compiled some interesting 
figures showing the total number of cotton spindles that would have 
been requiied in the country during the cotton seasons from lQ2i to 
1928, inclusive, if the machinery 111 each of those years had been 
‘Operated only on a legal single shift. This figure is a weighted 
figure, and takes into consideration the number of spindles in place 
in each State and the legal number of hours that one shift can 
operate when women are employed. From this data the spindles 
'that would have been necessary to operate the same number of hours 
if there were no overtime, and the spindles idle because of overtime, 
'were computed. 

These statistics were published in the February Bulletin of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers with the following 
comment: — 


1 .+Spindle hours, total 
2 * Spindles m place 
y fActive Spindles . 

4.tSpindIes necessary if no overtime 
b Spindles idle because of overtime 
'b Spindles less than active 

7. Spindles more than in place 

8 . Spindles less than in place 


1921-1922 1922-1923 


89,308,613,37{> 101,931,101,448 
36,783,831 37,236,363 

32,970,016 34,608,801 

33,358,463 37,887,673 

388,447 3,278,872 


3,425,368 


651,310 


1923-1924 1924-1925 

84,359,693,047 91,054,615,317 
37,495,442 37,880,011 


32,406,130 

31,254,864 

1,151,266 

6,240,578 


32,114,718 

34,806,009 

2,691,291 


3,074,002 


l.tSpindle hours, total 
2 * Spindles m place 
y.iActive Spindles .. 

4. tSpindles necessary if no overtime 

5. Spindles idle because of overtime 
'6 Spindles less than active 

7. Spindles more than m place 
• 8 Spindles less than in place 


1925-1926 1926-1927 3927-1928 

93,941,080,761 1021)05,403,478 96,451,049,937 
37.809,761 37,3 77,910 36,178,918 

32,356,680 32,540,548 31,068,683 

34,843,709 38,'>36,233 35,585,150 

2,487,209 5,495,685 4,516,467 


2,966,052 


858,323 


593,768 


* Department of Commerce. t Based on weighted hours per day single shift 


These figures show that in 1923-1024 the overtime opera¬ 
tions were not sufficient to have run the active spindles full 
time on single shift In two years, 1922-1923 and 1926-1927, 
there was enough overtime operation to have required more than 
the total number of spindles in place to equal the spindle hours 
-operated. In the other five years under consideration the overtime 
^operation of spindles was not sufficient to have required the total 
iiumber of spindles in place, even though all of the spindles were 
run on a single-shift basis. 

Line i shows the total number of spindle hours operated as 
reported to the Department of Commerce. 

Lme 2 gives the spindles in place, and line 3 the active spindles. 

Line 4 is the computed number of spindles that would have 
been necessary to run the same number of spindle hours if there 
Lad been no overtime. 

Line 5 is the computed number of spindles idle because of 
overtime, and is the difference between line 4 and line 3. 

In line 6 is shown the number of active spindles that could not 
iiave been operated, even though there had been no overtime. 
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Line 7 is the number of spmdle^^ more than the 

si'Jiidles m place that would have been required had them been iio- 
overtime. 

Line 8 shows tin" number of sjnndles, less than tlie spindles in 
place, that would have been required tO' operate the total number of 
hours. 


BRAZIL. 


_ The Centro Industrial dc Fiacao c Tecelgam de Algodao do 
Rio de Janeiro (Association of Rio de Janeiro Master Cotton 
Spinners), published last February, gives statistics relative to the 
Brazilian cotton-spinning and w^eaving industry during the year 
1927. 

There were at that time 354 cotton firms in Brazil with a capital 
of 641,493,351 $ 170. The total spindles in the mills are stated as 
2,584,050; the looms are estimated to amount to 78,383, and the 
total operatives employed were 128,613 

The annual production of cloth in 1927 amounted to 
695,063,826 metres, and tlie weight of yarn produced by the 
spinning mills was 36,951,233 kilos. 


The following table gives the full particulars by Slates : — 


Slates 

No ol 

Annual 

production 

No of 

No. of 

No of 
Opera- 

Annual 

con¬ 

sumption 

MilK 

metres 

Spindles 

Looms 

fives 

kilos 

Ala go as 

11 

28.129,430 

90,106 

2,083 

6,570 

3,995,778 

Bahia 

10 

34,979,889 

109,500 

6,110 

6,126 

4,389,750 

Ceara 

12 

5,285,141 

21,262 

595 

1,921 

1,686.027 

Bistricto Federal .. 

22 

11 1,045,334 

730,732 

16,908 

21,954 

14,727,322 

Espirito Santo 

*> 

3,91.0,076 

8,872 

301 

551 

480,421 

Maranhao .. 

10 

15,920,960 

73,430 

2,224 

3,437 

2,298,105 

Minas Geraes 

1)0 

72.407,283 

224,616 

7,718 

13,010 

9,395,7.51 

ParanA 

4- 

240,000 

— 

20 

30 

20,000 

Parahyba do Korte 

4 

14,800,000 

38,976 

1,512 

2,878 

1,462,000 

Pernambuco 

IT) 

04.986,420 

109,880 

4,300 

9,495 

6,551,409 

I^iauhy 

1 

342,902 

2,556 

168 

236 

104,130 

Rio de Janeno 

2.“) 

09,275,503 

225,151 

6,825 

10,095 

9,198,588 

Rio Ctrande do Nortv, 


2,700,000 

3,724 

170 

500 

430,00(0 

Rio Grande do Sul.. 

4 

0,150,950 

34,104 

1,198 

2,357 

1.400,000 

Santa Catharma 

22 

4.325,249 

17.036 

620 

1,520 

947 920 

Sergipe 

lu 

30,292,740 

53,632 

2,444 

4,735 

3.574,385 

Sao I’aulo . . 

lui 

229,599,343 

840,413 

24,521 

43,198 

45,225,404 


054 

095,003,826 

2,584.050 

78,383 

128,613 

105.887,002 


The same table for 1926 will be found on page 171 of InteK- 
NATioNAL Cotton Bulletin, No. 21. 


THE TOYODA AUTOMATIC LOOM. 


A new high-speed automatic loom, produced by the Toyoda 
Automatic Loom Works, Nago3^a, Japan, has recently attracted 
the attention of the European press. The Toyoda loom is of the 
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shuttle-changing type, but no stoppage or slowing-down of the 
loom is necessary for the change of the shuttle. The spare shuttles 
are held one above the other in a magazine on the left-hand side of 
the machine. As soon as the shuttle is empty or nearly so, or if the 
weft thread breaks, the loom ejects the shuttle in use and replaces it 
by the bottom shuttle in the magazine. The Toyoda loom is 
strongly constructed, and is capable of working at a maximum 
speed o’^f 250 picks per minute, but only 210 picks per minute is the 
actual maximum mill speed. 

The cost of this automatic loom is Y.600 (;f6o), an ordinary 
Japanese loom costing Y.200 (^£20) \ the company expect most 
of the ordinary looms in Japan to be replaced by automatic looms. 
There are already over 13,000 automatic looms in that country out 
of a total of 80,000 looms. 


EIGHT LOOMS PER WEAVER. 


At a meeting in Alanchester on Saturday, the General Council 
of the Weavers’ Amalgamation, which represents all the operative 
weavers’ organizations of Lancashire, decided to- support a scheme 
proposed b}" a number of Burnley manufacturers for reducing pro¬ 
duction costs. 

The scheme is that each weaver shall have charge of eight looms 
instead oE the usual four, and that this experiment shall be tried for 
a year on 4 per cent, of the looms owned by the employers con¬ 
cerned. It is considered that the scheme will appreciabl}^ reduce 
costs, notwithstanding that it will involve the employment of 
additional unskilled labour for certain work of which the weavers 
will have to be relieved, some extra remuneration, presumably, for 
the weavers, and the possibility of a slowing-down of production per 
loom when the operative has charge of eight looms instead of four. 
The scheme may be regarded as one of the alternatives to the auto¬ 
matic loom, which is being experimented with elsewhere in Lanca¬ 
shire 

T/ie Manchester Guardian. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES. 


Country 

United States 


1926 

lbs. 

52,575,000 


1927 

lbs. 

75,050,000 


1928 

lbs. 

97,700,000 

Great Britain .. 


25,500,000 


38,803,000 


52,000,000 

Italy 


35,000,000 


36,000,000 


45,000,000 

Germany 


26,000,000 


31,000,000 


43,000,000 

France 


17,500,000 


21,000,000 


30,000,000 

Holland 


13,500,000 


16,500,000 


18,000,000 

Belgium 


13,100,000 


13,500,000 


15,000,000 

Switzerland 


8,000,000 


10,340,000 


12,000,000 

Japan .. 


5,500,000 


8,000,000 


14.000,000 

Poland 


2,000,000 


4,000,000 


6,500,000 

Austria 


3,500,000 


3,500,000 


4.000,000 

Czeclio-Slovakia 


2,800,000 


3,500,000 


3,000,000 

Spain .. 


300,000 


1,000,000 


1,500,000 

Hungary 


it 


k 


660,000 

Canada 


2,250,000 


2,600,000 


3,750,000 

Brazil .. 






800,000 

Sweden 


* 




330,000 

All others 


1,555,000 


2,075,000 


700,000 

Total ., 


219,080.000 


266,868,000 

.. 347,940,000 

*• Included in " All others " 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON : 

BY PROCESSES IN 

1928 IN 

Country 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

(In thousands of lbs.) 

Total 

Production Viscose Acetate 

Cupra 

Nitro¬ 

cellulose 

Austria 


4,000 

4,000 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium 


15,000 

9,000 

1,200 

300 

4,500 

Czecho-Slovakia 


3,000 

3,000 

>— 

— 

— 

France 


30,000 

26,380 

3,000 

500 

120 

Germany 

Great Britain . . 


43,000 

34,250 

750 

8,000 

— 


52,000 

38,000 

12,000 

2,000 

— 

Holland 


18,000 

17,500 

500 

— 

660 

Hungary 


660 

— 

800 

— 

Italy .. 


45,000 

43,550 

650 

— 

Poland 


6,500 

4,750 

— 

— 

1,750 

Spain .. 


1,500 

1,500 

— 

— 

—, 

Sweden 


330 

330 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland 


12,000 

11,900 

100 

— 

— 

Japan .. 


14,000 

14,000 

— 


— 

Canada.. 


3,750 

2,500 

1,250 

—- 

—, 

United States 


97,700 

82,100 

5,000 

2,100 

8,500 

Brazil ,. 


800 

800 

—- 

—, 

— 

Others .. 


700 

700 

— 

— 

- 

Total 


347,940 

294,260 

24,000 

13,550 

15,530 
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REVISED ESTIVATES OF WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 
OF RAYON IN THE YEAR 1928. 


(In thousands of lbs ) 


Country 

lYoduction 

Imports 

Exports 

Consumption 

Austria 

4.000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Belgium 

Lhooo 

900 

8,325 

7,575 

Czecho-Slovaki i 

3,000 

6,000 

1,200 

7,800 

France 

30.000 

1,2.50 

11,400 

19,850 

Germany 

43,000 

18,275 

13,625 

47,650 

Great Britain 

52,000 

2,700 

9,600 

45,100. 

Holland 

18,000 

2,500 

16,600 

3,900 

Hungary 

660 

700 

600 

760 

Italy 

45,000 

800 

28,500 

17,300' 

Poland 

6,500 

1,500 

3,500 

4,5f)0> 

Spam 

1,500 

3,000 

— 

4,50(?> 

Sweden 

330 

900 

— 

1,23(?/ 

Switzerland 

12,00(^ 

3,000 

7,100 

7,900 

Others 

700 

— 

— 

3,50(^ 

Total, Europe 

231,690 

— 

— 

17 4,565 

China 

— 

13,000 

— 

13,000 

India 

— 

8,500 

—, 

8,500' 

Japan 

14,000 

250 

100 

14,150 

Total, Asia 

14,000 

21,750 

100 

35,()5iii 

Canada 

3,750 

1,500 

— 

5,250i 

United States 

97,700 

12,000 

210 

109,490 

Others 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Tot .'ll, N America 

101,450 

14,500 

210 

115.740- 

Total, S America 

800 

6,000 

— 

6,800 

Australasia .. 

__ 

2,500 

— 

2,500 

Grand Totals 

347,940 

— 

— 

336,255 


THE MIDDLETON COTTON GIN. 


The new Middleton roller gin, recently introduced by Messrs. 
Armstrong, Wliitworth & Co. Ltd., has already been exported to 
India, Peru, East Africa and Egypt, and reports from the users 
state that this new gin is giving every satisfaction. 

The gin is equipped with roller bearings and oil baths for all 
moving parts. All belting has been eliminated, with a consequent 
gain in power and avoidance of slip. The makers claim that 
2’5 per cent, less power is required for the Middleton gin, as 
compared with the older types. No oilers or belt attendants are 
required, and one fitter can overlook a larger number of gins. 

Adjustments of the gin for different lengths of staple are easily 
and quickly effected. 1 he gin is furthermore fireproof, as no wood 
is used in its construction. 

The floor space occupied by the gin is only 5 ft. jX in. x 
3 ft. 5^ in. 


COTTON FABRICS CONSUMED BY TYRE INDUSTRY 

IN U.S.A. 


The consumption of tyre fabrics by the automobile tyre industry 
in 1928, according to estimates of cotton fabrics made by the 
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Rubber Absociation of America, and representatives of 75 per cent, 
of the tyre industry, was 222,243,398 lbs , or nearly 45,060,000 lbs. 
in excess of the TQ27 hi^h record. 


STATE OF TRADE. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tke jollotuing State of Trade report arrived too late for 
translation and inclusion in the section dealing with the state of 
trade : — 


SiTUATIONSBERICHT L OUARTAL I929, SCHWEIZ. 


Die bereits in unserm letzten Dezemberbericht konstatierte 
Depression liat im neuen Jahre weitere Fortschritte gemacht, sodass 
zu Ende des ersten Quartals 1929 gegen 4000 Arbiter von Kurz- 
arbeit betroffen bind, wozu noch zahlreiche ganzliche Stillegungen 
von Spindelii und Websttihlen kommen," Unter Beriicksichtigimg 
aller Berriebseinschrankungen wird die Produktionskapazitat 
unserer gesamten Baimiwollindustrie kaum mehr zii 80 Prozent 
ausgenlitzt. Driingendes Ueberangebot in Gespinsten und 
Geweben zu Preisen, die grossenteils unter den Gestehimgskosten 
liegen, kennzeichnet den Ernst der Krise. Dabei besteht leider 
nirgends Aussicht auf eine baldige Besserung der Geschaftslage. 

Grob “ und Mittelfeinspinnerei leiden unter aiislandischen 
Scbleuderangeboten und verminderter Konsunifahigkeit der 
Weberei. Arbeit auf Stapel und Betriebsreduktionen bis zu 
50 Prozent sind an der Tagesordnung. Bezeichnenderweise bleibeii 
auch Etablissementc mit ordentlichen Orderbestanden davon nicht 
verschont, da sie Mangels Erteilung der Dispositionen seitens der 
Kundschaft festgelegt sind. Die Feinspinnerei teilt bei zimehmen- 
den Produktionseinschrankungen ein ahnliches Scbicksal, wahrencl 
der Zwirnerei aus dem schlechten Geschaftsgang der Stickerei und 
Buntweberei eine weitere Verschrafung der heute schon imertrag- 
lichen Absatzkrisc zu erwachsen droht. In der Weberei wird diirch- 
gehend liber kurze Lieferfristen und kleine Bestellungen, die 
unrationelle Arbeitsdisposition zur Folge haben, gekiagt, ein 
Uebelstand der zum Teil auch stbrend auf die Spinnerei zuriick- 
wirkt. Rund ein Dritlel der Grob-und Mittelfeinweberei arbeitet 
mit Betriebsreduktionen his zu 40 Prozent. Noch ungiinstiger 
schneidet die Fcinwelierci ab, deren voile Produktionskapazitat 
kaum mehr zu 70 Prozent ausgeniitzt ist. Einzig die Buntweberei 
vermochte sich bis anhin in der Hauptsache voile Beschaftigung 
zu sichern, doch wirkt die allgemeine Darniederlage auch bei ihr 
ungiinstig auf Preisgestaltung und Anspriiche seitens der Kmid- 
schaft, das umsomehr, ak sich eine gewisse auslandische Kon- 
kurrenz alle Miihe gibt, urn jeden Preis ins Geschaft zu kommen. 

Import Export 


Baumwoligarne 

Baumwollgewebe 

Stickereien 


iVlenge 
Ci. kg. 

K>, 102.56 
7,233.31 
22.86 


Wert 

Fr. 

8,646,000 

8,112,083 

118,266 


Menge 
q. kg. 

16,240.48 

14,304,96 

5,494.95 


tVert 

Fr. 

11,832,321 

30,198,308 

19,746,453 


47 -, 358.-73 -..-. 16 , 876,349 ... 36 , 040-39 ... 61 ,- 777,082 


I 



cormx TRADE STATISTICS 


TeicXf^iDi s : 

WeLKIX, Ln*ERP0OL ” 
Biped, Manchestl..* ” 


Telephones : 

3820 Central, Liverpool 
3.U3-3U1:, Cektrvl, Manchester 
Private Wife: Li\erpool—Manciiesier 


WELD & CO. 

Cotton Merchants ^ Brokers 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47“49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

Representing STEPHEN M. WELD & CO., BOSTON (U.S.A.) 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans. Chicago, Alexandria. Bombay and Havre 
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COTTON TRADE 

j 


STATISTICS 

1 

{ 


BRAZIL. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON YARNS. 


Country of Origin 

Allemanha 
Argentina .. 

Austria 

Belgica 

Estados Unidos .. 
Fran9a 
Gra-Bretanha 
Holianda .. 

India 

Italia 

Japao 

Suecia 

Suissa 

Tcheco-Slovaquia.. 
Uruguay .. 


Equivalent in £ sterling .. 


-Quantity- 


1926 

1927 

79,673 

98,519 

2,817 

3,279 

383,455 

586,687 

5,723 

13,263 

1,119,185 

1,087,665 

2,811 

4,319 

26,286 

17,014 

— 

85 

5,245 

17,321 

2,126 

' ' 

1,627,321 

1,828,152 


-Valiie (in milreis)—^ 
1926 1927 


1,160:211 

1,707:138 

62,334 

88,134 

5,432:942 

10,570:893 

140:294 

339:496 

15,489:477 

17,258:578 

79,636 

122:613 

369:157 

283:498 

— 

1:178 

65 

— 

82:802 

, 455:882 

19:393 

= 

22,836:311 

30,827:410 

681,382 

750,021 


Destination 
Argentina 
Allemanha 
Belgica .. 
Bolivia .. 

Chile 

Estados Unidos 

Gra-Bretanha 

Hespanha 

Holianda 

Italia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

T. Europea 

Uruguay 

Columbia 

Total 


COTTON CLOTH EXPORTS. 

—--—— Kilob 

1923 1924 192r» 

405,629 22,995 

— 188 

530 — 

3,327 590 4,142 

7,721 — 

544 175 11,796 

; 95 ^ 

— 184 — 

110,267 6,174 — 

59,912 14,138 1,045 

2,894 — 

— — 639 

194,852 12,868 5,720 


785,771 57.242 23,342 


1926 

3,931 

24f» 

66 S 

1,811 

7,982 

30 


180 

154 


14,996 


1927 

4,167 

962 


299 


808 


1,748 

7,984 
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BRAZIL —Continued 
IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH. 


-Quantity 


Country of t')jjL,3U 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Aliemaiiha 

00,542 

30,776 

38,716 

t>4,368 

55,155 

80,635 

18 ],437 

159,067 

Argentina . 

7,464 

100 

16,760 

5,779 

2,138 

6,715 

541 

2,243 

Belgica 

42,471 

11,889 

10,178 

37,945 

225,481 

55,615 

44,874 

40,910 

Estados rnidus .. 

674,731 

132,269 

282,476 

233,340 

558,976 

491,730 

315,471 

411,766 

Fran<;d 

186,554 

266,494 

181,059 

422,143 

423,269 

367,294 

458,902 

486,531 

Gra-Bretanhd 

3 624,704 

1,307,676 

2,402,428 

2,864,556 

4,351,820 

5,822,588 

5,882,910 

5,736,029 

Hespanha . 

3,165 

2,382 

992 

184 

5,945 

702 

3,084 

1,414 

Italia 

168,288 

100,759 

52,496 

90,700 

171,858 

324,033 

236,737 

181,595 

Japao 

3,345 

792 

837 

1,112 

222 

445 

1,830 

1,067 

Suissa 

116,908 

54,979 

148,098 

179,386 

234,078 

114,445 

153,592 

204,290 

Uruguay 

4,460 

6,188 

7,276 

19,321 

3,513 

12,546 

1,851 

815 

Diversos 

4,756 

ll,94v8 

7,465 

3,815 

9,585 

42,592 

35,581 

19,591 

Total Blog .. 

4,867,388 

2,016,252 

3,148,781 

3,912,649 

6,042,040 

7,328,340 

7,318,810 

7,245,324 


C<juutrv - Value (Milreis) 


uf origin 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Allernauha .. 

705,718 

797,301 

563,542 

1,617,998 

1,694,564 

2,467,012 

3,704,295 

4,333,669 

\rgentina .. 

153,173 

3,991 

59,542 

34,200 

34,188 

68,341 

5,941 

60,782 

Belgica 

583,204 

185,780 

164,409 

689,864 

402,239 

931,907 

538,872 

039,543 

Estados 









Unidos 

16,702,437 

2,757,799 

7,474,383 

8,420,544 

16,181,137 

11,860,813 

6,680,162 

11,969,507 

Franca 

3,341,237 

5.551,835 

5,089,860 

14,386,049 

14,003,837 9,997,544 

9,080,772 

12,996,235 

Gra-Bietanha 

69,178,181 40,852,584 

52,860,572 

83,961,816 

113,822,981 142,649,767 

104,072,358 

117,946,048 

Hespanha .. 

66,586 

76,381 

25,734 

3,655 

26,761 

22,067 

48,335 

37,954 

Italia 

1,603,800 

1,742,286 

877,892 

2,070,483 

3,566,359 

4,563,096 

3,581,757 

3,716,854 

Japdo 

88,770 

18,469 

29,665 

20,108 

2,150 

4,670 

15,496 

13,305 

Smssa 

5,872,609 

3,324,577 

8,173,426 

9,464,178 

11,703,563 

5,728,133 

5,346,313 

8,377,272 

Uruguav 

95,519 

145,553 

261,882 

269,955 

88,301 

178,247 

29,771 

8,475 

Diversos 

71,808 

318,710 

121,575 

82,026 

247,412 

1,067,551 

170,863 

048,538 

Total 

98,523,042 

55,775,266 

75,702,482 

121,020,876 

161,774,492 179,539,148 

133,634,935 

160,748,182 

Equualent in 









sterling 

5,889,790 

1,994,401 

2,183,534 

2,704,826 

3,952,078 

4,484,449 

3,978,044 

3,911,509 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 


Port of Shipment 

Mandos 


1918 

- Qn 

1919 

antity in kilos 
1920 

1921 

1922 ' 

Para .. 


! ] 93,313 

310,087 

294,148 

359,590 

61,834 

197,298 

Maranhdo 


891,062 

544,951 

1,732,485 

2,444,623 

Ilha do Cajueiro 


50,061 

299,177 

749,869 

834,273 

893,986 

Fortaleza 


241,303 

1,241,080 

167,840 

2,980,464 

3,160,060 

8,183,351 

Natal. 


.. — 

812,428 

1,891,854 

2,600,310 

Cabedello 


., — 

30,326 

1,802,359 

3,925,904 

3,035,264 

4,545,144 

Recife 


.. 1,872,500 

1,692,561 

3,474,724 

.5,630,492 

Maceio 


10,869 

16,740 

14,618 

256,614 

— 

45,104 

Bahia 


.. — 

47,593 

107 

113,858 

Eespiritn auto 


.. — 

— 

— 

— 

Rio de Janeiro 


^ — 

1,477,579 

1,948,757 

075,004 

650,115 

Santos 


13,897 

6,002,732 

11,200,733 

4,730,081 

8,553,147 

Diversos 


170 

25,180 

6,817 

4,790 

89,961 

Total 


.. 2,594,206 

12,153,055 

24,690,079 

19,006,560 

33,947,305 


Port of Shipment 

1923 

1924 

Quantity in lalos- 

1925 1926 

1927 

Mandos 

.. — 

— 

1,486 

14,126 


Paid ... 

167,700 

143,411 

638,312 

402,008 

317,247 

Maranhao 

258,688 

69,977 

250,187 

210,802 

475,197 

Ilha do Cajueiro 

231,065 

152,924 

75,554 

4,231,295 

278,444 

16,681 

Fortaleza. 

.. 4.675,889 

1,488,035 

3,288,402 

1,482,076 

Natal. 

.. 1,366,013 

386,924 

3,469,679 

3,476,171 

1,727,420 

Cabedello 

,, 3,040,839 

1,261,638 

6,326,188 

4,861,902 

3,357,514 

Recife 

.. 3,935,347 

2,045,994 

5,580,282 

3,664,726 

3,325,327 

Macei6 

.. — 

— 

30 

— 

— 

Bahia 

.. — 

— 

— 

— 

134,216 

Eespirito anto 

.. — 

— 

— 

4,211 


Rio de Janeiro 

549,471 

317,198 

592,383 

142,076 

341,245 

Santos . 

.. 4,948,865 

594,792 

9,469,864 

344,149 

637,186 

Diversos . 

727 

3,489 

*— 

— 

102,427 

Total 

.. 19,169,584 

6,464,382 

30.635,260 

16,687,017 

11,016,536 
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r.Aiinh'v of Destination 


-All rntilir i .D 





191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 ”' 

Allemanha .. 


— 

199,074 

1,162,958 

1,504,654 

1,819,96,5 

Argentina 


. — 

— 

-— 



Belgica 


.. — 

181,025 

1,003,304 

258,125 

758,14^ 

Dmainarca . 


. — 

— 

— 



Estados Uiiidos 


48,4^3 

461,000 

339,194 

790,358 

1,203 762 

Franca 


42,000 

4,528,081 

8,788,320 

3,035,446 

6,001,100 

Gra-Bretanha 


.. 1,448,820 

4,007,623 

9,030,536 

10,364,530 

17,722,39.] 

Hollanda 


— 

612,311 

172,740 


157,387 

Hespanha 


— 

— 

— 

_ 


Iialia .. 


— 

244,990 

96,341 

2'95,U30 

106,128 

Japao 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Noruega 


. — 

— 

—- 

_ 

_ 

Portugal 


. 1,040,611 

1,015,981 

4,066,480 

3,287,642 

(>,035,704 

Suecia 


. — 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Uruaguay 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Diversos 


14,344 

1,062 

27,197 

10,781 

52,458 

Total 


2,504,206 

12,153,055 

24,696,079 

10,606,56d 

33,947,395 

C'l-nin+rrr Af fmn 


in 1. _ 





Vi 

AAA 





1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Allemanha .. 


263,287 

57,875 

1,204,950 

033,698 

218,747 

Argentina 


47,781 

3,008 

— 

— 

— 

Belgica 


149,037 

24,382 

283,335 

-- 

— 

Dinamarca .. 


,, — 

— 

24,847 

— 

— 

Estados Unidos 


006 

3,753 

30 

10,106 

145,724 

Franca 


1,964,332 

280,638 

4,481,738 

617,867 

467,095 

Gra-Bretanha 


. 11,851,801 

— 

21,805,570 

12 722 242 

8,832,082 

Hollanda 


195,952 

4,287,469 

517.511 

475,767 

735,954 

Hespanha 


— 

— 

— 

— 

60,206 

Italia ,. 


21,978 

175,304 

870 


— 

Japao 


. ■ — 

— 

— 

2S0 

— 

Noruega 


46,793 

15,337 

— 

— 


Portugal 


. 4,605,588 

— 

2,316,400 

1,908,968 

1,456,728 

Suecia 


— 

— 

— 

10,145 

— 

Uruaguay 


22,113 

1,606,608 

— 

7,944 


Diversos 


16 

1,008 

— 

— 


Tottil 


. . 10,169,584 

6,464,382 

30,635,200 

16.687,017 

11,016,536 
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TMnTA T'KIAILliD SXATEIIENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) 

COUNTS OF YARN SPUN. 


Nine Months, April to December 



( Duur ru; Xiimbt*r 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 


4,252,662 . 

7,516,826 . 

2,195,074 



7,754,282 . 

5,849,505 

4,170,901 



2,238,896 

1,700,449 

838,360 

4- 


6,337,832 

6,668,430 

4,145,615 

5 


1,656,780 

2,133,866 

J,751,721 

6 


6,963,876 

7,581,457 

5,397,053 

7 


16,506,598 

16,941,605 

10,338,971 

S 


8,029,009 

8,631,273 

4,296,218 

9 


12,261,792 

12,440,43() 

7,651,147 

10 

. 

20,820,236 

. 15,226,038 

. 11,089,784 


Total, Nos. 1 to 10 

86,821,963 

84,689,879 

51,874,844 

11 


34,652,901 

. 25,926,594 

19,946,512 

12 


22,943,614 

. 22,438,083 

15,105,197 

13 


19,778,353 

. 20,349,648 

, 16,238.689 

14 


24,888,212 

25,864,208 

15,950,626 

15 


15,433,059 

, 17,578.101 

12,108,835 

16 


24,884.320 

. 25,673.675 

. 19,951,745 

17 


13,455,219 

14,657,912 

8,440,507 

18 


17,139,853 

. 17,803,524 

. 14,831.165 

19 


11,335,327 

. 11,100,660 

9,326,810 

20 


112,531,357 

. 117,757,507 

78,353,582 


Total, Nob. 11 to 20 

297.042,315 

. 299,149.902 

. 210,253,668 

2i 


43,621,300 

. 46,839.050 

. 30,318,918 

22 


34,015,945 

. 40,549.324 

. 30,206,545 

23 


6,644,663 

7,410,171 

5,595,031 

24 


38,707,770 

. 43,765,275 

. . 26,914,328 

25 


2,248,095 

2,793,194 

2,343,123 

26 


11,780,818 

.. 11,080,877 

9,223,961 

27 

• * • * . . 4 ^ 

4,722,187 

4,595,523 

2,062,093 

28 

« « *4 .4 .4 

10,801,657 

.. 10,499,859 

9,941,080 

29 


1,836,588 

1,738,565 

1,622,718 

30 


31,119,548 

.. 32,278,218 

29,282,790 


Total, Nos. 21 to 30 . . 

185,498,571 

.. 201,550,056 

.. 147,510,587 

31 


1,365,012 

1,114,786 

1,598,630 

32 


8,156,698 

9,779,117 

.. 10,413,121 

33 


1,107,615 

1,256,508 

664,861 

34 


1,316,57.1 

1,451,342 

1,470,263 

35 


392,681 

135,872 

101,837 

36 


1,379,591 

2,060,512 

917,542 

37 


695 

24,276 

183,744 

38 


192,007 

272,189 

147,897 

39 


6,095 

— 

44,908 

40 


6,776,381 

8,621,469 

10,750,256 


Total, Nos. 31 to 4(1 . 

20,693,346 

24,680,071 

.. 26,293,059 

Above 40 

8,376,770 

8,741,706 

7,054,215 

\Vastes> etc. ., 

2.327,270 

4,800,457 

4,114,388 


GRAND TOTAL 

. 600,760,13.5 

.. 623,612.071 

.. 447,100,761 












COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 

XSDl X—Cnuumied 


Bin'AlLKD STATEMKKT OF THE (jUAXTiTV (IX POVXES AXD IHEIR 
EqUJVALlEXT IN \T\RI)S) AXD DESCRIPTION OF WOVEN GOODS 
I\L\NlTFA('TF]^Ej:>. 


Dcbcription 


Cliadais 


Drills and jeans 
Cambrics and lawns 


Shirtings and longclolli’^^^l^ 

P-clolli, domestic, aiid/ibs 
sheetings . . . . \yds. 

Tent dotli . . , 

Khadi, Duiign or /lbs 
Khaddar . . . \yds 

Other sorts . ,. 


Other sorts 


/lbs. 
* ■ lyds 


Coloured piece-goods s 

Grey and coloured goods* i 
other than piece goods ^ 

Hosiery .. ,. . . 

Idiscellaneous 
Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or w ool 


GRAND TOTALS 


Nine 

Months, ,\pril to 

1 Jec. embt r 

b)h5 

1927 

1928 

19,562,944 

20,956. i;t3 

15,438,784 

52,463,530 

. 53,5(»7,36n 

42,412,460 

92,373,050 

99,619,631 

83,913,709 

. 445,708,370 

. 474,202,248 

. . 409,395,933 

13,788,21(5 

16,600,781 

11,838,610. 

• 54,414,977 

95,583,207 

48,053,285 

507,773 

734,229 

638,324 

c 2,541,566 

4,144.11«^ 

3,868,728 

3,547.648 

3,519 164 

3,554,053 

15,299,680 

15,271),143 

, 16,659,758 

102,166,497 

.. 108,086 043 

71,949,107 

440,822,893 

472,362,259 

. 318,468,710 

16,766,260 

19,374 453 

13,352,367 

>. 66,746,972 

71,665,815 

.. 51,559,311 

2,473,124 

1,877,300 

2 ,108,080 

5,208,941 

4,437,188 

5,163,613 

27,236,337 

33,972,991 

. . 22,362,233 

74,313,280 

04,380,368 

. , 66,487,982 

8,533,603 

7,771,673 

5,943,143 

31,174,849 

.. 31,691,683 

.. 24,321,036 

. 286,955,452 

.. 312,512,398 

.. 233.158,408 

; 1,188,695,058 

.. 3,287,310,379 

.. 986,390,816 

. 107,158,579 

.. 113,567,759 

.. 68,126,063 

498,297.034 

.. 512,814,948 

.. 317,410,271 

3,137,768 

3,093,376 

2,120,013 

750,401 

700,032 

488,788 

736,539 

879,751 

1,077,066 

261,538 

318,268 

320,911 

3,308,593 

4,711,448 

3,217,222 

1,648,174 

3,631,990 

2,265,746 

102,945,105 

.. 438,376,722 

.. 307,964,518 

1,686,992,092 

..1,800,125,327 

.. 1,303,801,087 

1,011,939 

1,018,300 

809,699 











sTArisrics 


•JAPAN EXPORTS OF GREY CLOTHS BY COUNTRIES 

Fme Twill Gtev Grew ^ Imitation 



Striped 

Shirtings 

Shirtings 

Sheetings 

T cloths 

Kankeeui 

Shangliai 

— 

— 

2(59,25,5 

— 

— 

— 

Tientbui 

— 

— 

40,000 

12,000 

—> 


Isuigtdo 


— 

4;5,-MO 

— 

29,700 

—- 

Dairen 

— 

111,832 

119,351 

7,200 

J 5,032 

104,901 

Hankow 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Hong Kong 

— 

95,517 

40,000 

44,400 

97,407 


Manchuria 


4;W,887 

349,5]2,* 

(553,77(1 

47,750 

1,7)15,203 

Other China 


__ 

— 

— 

5,299 


India 

7r)t),<»74 

— 

30,2t51,.573 

945,910 

— 


Dutch Indies 

118(5,510 

238,(504 

4,0()2,749 

(521,557.5 

48,437 


Indo-China 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- . 

Egypt 

78,(524 

— 

245,507 

4,429,3(50 

09,880 

— 

Other African 

2552,htU 

90(i 

i6,5},*o 

3,5354,740 

— 


Australia 

1,875 

— 

52,000 

390,0.50 

37,851 

— 

Straits Settlements 

__ 

— 

(5,833 

— 

14,870 


Philippine Isles .. 

44,228 

- - 

5,400 


50,850 


Balkans 

5,7t)(> 

— 

273,41(> 

204,000 

— 

_ 

S. America 

428,838 

— 

35,500 

340.204 

14,748 

— 

Siam 

__ 

— 

111,5550 

— 

— 

— 

Arabia and Persia 

39,334 

-- 

77,5i77> 

2,5529,993 

—. 

— 

Others 

24,37*2 

— 

7),578 

1{35.;!7)9 

9,244 

— 

Unlmown 

. 

" 

— 


— 

— 

Total December 

1,944,911 

880,8505 

J(>,017,5577 

10,920,927 

441,708 

1,(>80,104 

Since Jan. 1 

,. 27,993,04(5 

33,319,057 

377,0453,949 

118,9(50,300 

10,019,893 

32,989,252 


EXPORTS OF PRINTED AND DYED CLOTHS BY 



Drills 

Fine Twill 
Shirtings 

Shirtings 

T cloths 

Ducks 

Satins 

Prints 

Flannels 

Kokura 

Shanghai .. 

— 

1,051,188 

5,479 

111,834 

— 

2,911,059 

79(5,317 

28(5,878 

0,300 

151,254 

Tientsin .. 

— 

154,727 

13,007 

80,107 

__ 

1,475,979 

51,49(5 

84.222 

Tsmgtao .. 

— 

145,494 

7)51,591 

27,998 

1,205 

640,008 

554,741 

17,0532 

7,560 

Dairen 

32 

190,220 

82,987 

95,949 

3,014 

500,1537) 

l(),86(i 

32,22(1 

153,02(5 

Hankow . 

— 

27,587 

4,827) 

— 

—. 

199,170 

453,400 

556,7)55 

.... 

Hong Kong 

114,333 

190,084 

(55,97)7 

99,110 

14,750 

1,2()0,1,')9 

755,7! Ml 

5371,948 

26,190 

Manchuria 

12,97(5 

024,4(58 

77,457 

67,717 

59,5327 

(584,491 

50,51539 

214,605 

532,072 

Other China 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 



— 

India 

801,442 

1,034,2053 

502,940 

464,(395 

1,(500 

233,97)2 

190,061 

538,808 

17,309 

Dutch Indies 

990,947 

2,927,797 

1,018,392 

40(3.289 

1.8(57 

1,4530,7053 

292,4537) 

211,960 

538,654 

Indo-Ciuna 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

,— 

Egvpt 

2,294,420 


155,840 

— 

— 

53,53 9 *3 

— 

— 


Other African 

122,405 

149,848 

69.88() 

24,7)70 

— 

— 

— 

285,48! 


Australia . 

19,382 

— 

4,980 

— 

— 

14,050 

— 

10,274 

20,861 

Straits Settlements 

138,039 

260,9-24 

310,041 

276,699 

0,885 

48,020 

91,(529 

353,707 


Philippine Isles .. 

5,7(58 

404,3531 

374,5379 

27C,(5<>9 

_ 

59,53453 

264,5753 

5307,281 

151,500 

Balkans .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S. America 

104,275 

40,229 

— 


— 

— 

— 

602.579 

— 

Siam 

17,948 

39,750 

— 

— 


— 



— 

Arabia and Persia 

78,024 

19,404 

15,210 

- 



:!S,100 

1,4(52 


Others 

313,305 

24,0515 

•20.23(5 

— 


7,4.'»(1 


4o,li4 ^ 

3,517) 

Unknown 

__ 

— 

— 

— 


-- 


- 

— 

lotal December . 

5.014,950 

7,891,555 

2,775,8753 

1,931,733 

88,(548 

9,529,118 

1,944,0555 1 

5340,529 

408,103 

Since Jan 1 

59,532,514 120,258,103 49.474,5321 

550,170,4(3(5 

970,9538 145,5312,4(54 588,193.0(50 4 

,;!(;53,4r)9 

10,689,320 


EXPORTS OF BLEACHED COTTON GOODS BY 



Stnpul 

Fine 'fwill 
Shiitmas 

Slu'tluigs 

Shirtings 

1 (luths 

Imitation 
Kan keens 

Shanghai .. 

— 



959,OOl 

5(i 


Tientsin 




353,244 


160 

Tsingtao . 

— 

„ 


5.250 

2,427) 

2,498 

Dairen 

- 

— 


72,980 

1 4,612 

42,546 

Hankow . 

. - — 


- 

160/380 

— 


Hong Kong 

_ 



168,450 

— 

— 

Manchuria 

. 

1I,U53 


494,269 

1,11(5 

2,802 

Other China 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

India 

■25,202 

89,715 

— 

5398,041 

„ 

— 

Dutch Indies 

72,93J 

1(52,712 

— 

534,i9^ 

— 

140,800 

Indo-China 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Egypt 

. — 

— 


47,820 

— 

— 

Other African 

38,80(5 

— 

—. 

— 


,— 

Australia ., 

— 

— 

- , 

,— 

__ 


Straits Settlements 

— 

14,244 

_ 

5(8,29:3 

174 

1,690 

Philippine Isles ., 

■— 

— 

145,900 

—, 

— 

Balkans 

— 

— 


__ 



S. America 


— 

_ 

_ 

__ 


Siam_ 

.. — 

— 

,— 

65,100 

,— 


Arabia and Persia 

3,3538 

— 


_ 



Others 

— 

— 

_ 

5,484 

_ 

1,353 

Unknown. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Total December 

150,334 

277,784 

IT 

53,128,416 

18,5385! 


Since Jan 1,1928 

.. 1,001,066 

5,059,914 

341,411 

90,290,951 

578,367 

2,017,465 









AXIS TICS 


533 


during DECEMBER, 1928. (In square yards 3 




Cut ton 



,-To 

tal 

Since Jan 

1,1923 

flannels 

CiTpe-' 

IMankcts 

Ducks 

Others 


yen 


ven 

10,1911 

— 

— 

1,597 

— 

281,045 

57,679 

21,139,815 

1,518,735 

1,800 


- 

— 

2,333 

50,133 

12,494 

21,178,4.59 

4,942,202 

800 

- 

-- 

1,440 

78 

87,209 

23,216 

2,610,753 


08,900 

— 


7,20! 

8,035 

473,121 

117,018 

20,613,000 

4,818,476 


- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

3,391,874 

733,818 


— 

- 

43,513 

— 

320,897 

68,173 

18,766,146 

3 981,248 

a-2,t’ir>0 

— 

jor 

8,545 

25,369 

2,529,187 

647,280 

86,826,090 

21,219,874 





— 

5,299 

1,236 

233,448 

49,087 

_ 

- 


18,151 

— 

31,985,308 

5,855,068 

260,619,354 

46,997,220 

400 

~ 

- 

433 

15,120 

5,273,062 

999,192 

55,713,592 

10,350,680 

—. 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27,350 

7,893 

_ . 


-- 

— 

19,900 

4,843,771 

1,113,874 

49,204,890 

11,240,705 


— 

— 

4,100 

— 

1,009,185 

Sob,744 

15,830,265 

3,370,119 

_ 



610 

— 

488,986 

83,574 

6,420,758 

98:3,429 

— 



10,910 

— 

32,619 

10,265 

931,260 

81,471 


— 

— 

195 

— 

100,773 

21,259 

2,732,229 

305,527 

_ 


- 

~ 

— 

483,176 

91,058 

4,199,273 

803,894 

_ 



— 

6,040 

831,970 

185,283 

8,437,081 

1,814,231 


— 

— 

36,718 

— 

148,068 

43,323 

1,327,450 

302,052 




14,389 

— 

2,461,691 

520,313 

24,969,385 

5,306,879 


- 


279 

— 

204,812 

43,583 

2,187,608 

435,507 

— 


__ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

42,200 

7,268 

104,800 


:>67 

148,147 

77,475 

52,216,912 

10,250,632 

- 

— 

3,671 861 


1,3:40 

2,197,390 

1,263,204 

- 

- 

607,462,946 

123,214,728 


COUNTRIES DURING DECEMBER, 1928. (Square yards.) 


Crepe' 

Blankets 

[imtatioji 

Nankeens 

Striped 

Poplms 

Others 

-Total 

yen 

Since Jan 1,1928 
yen 

10,366 

71,461 

3,750 

— 

55,860 

1.186,840 

6,642,286 

2,387,981 

174,687,200 

59,184,263 


— 

112 

— 

2,100 

179,678 

2,047,908 

802,300 

51,162,776 

16,452,432 

_ 

8 i8 

261 

2,739 

746 

163,422 

1,096,215 

397,693 

15,.559,153 

4.919,669 

— 

11,302 

21,743 

2,266 

700 

352,319 

1,:388,791 

498,197 

27,547,513 

9,018,777 

__ 

18,400 

— 

— 

— 

46,681 

376,618 

138,101 

19,249,734 

6,828,673 

2,421 

oH,:!78 

— 

361,890 

89,402 

298,549 

2,807,576 

905,256 

4:5,669,170 

12,105,116 


0,942 

4,025 

179,802 

700 

1,.572,858 

3,587,834 

1,31.5,678 

58,896,802 

20,289,738 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

218,653 

77,271 

509,084 

— 

9,804 

1,179,051 

24,245 

181,222 

5,788.482 

1,:397.319 

89,231,298 

21,550,675 

67,6,55 

527,906 

3,375 

2,498,078 

50,132 

202,789 

10,675,865 

2,697,96:5 

109,707,789 

27,200,351 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

68,425 

16,660 

101,07-5 

— 

— 

1,085,328 

— 

— 

3,640,054 

807,86.3 

27,593,3*26 

6,236,193 

490,202 

2,872 

— 

370,382 

— 

1,960 

1,517,606 

334,266 

12,330,395 

2,839,236 

1,103,579 

195,720 

— 

— 

33,248 

— 

— 

298,515 

68,219 

4,645,984 

2,988 

:;7,<n4 

— 

188,137 

87,410 

17,910 

1,076,503 

317,672 

13,841,329 

2,987,802 

:57,7(),'> 

9,100 

6.5,570 

32,954 

67.619 

22,al7 

1,999,:339 

4:57,002 

24,677,966 

5,406,267 

_ 

_ 

— 

31,500 

— 

— 

31.500 

6,954 

295,682 

66,133 

191,140 

— 

— 

49,350 

— 

—, 

987,573 

2:55,827 

0,686.679 

1,650,344 

4,980 

— 

— 

30,060 

— 

16,643 

109,381 

28,252 

4,400,604 

912,672 


12,712 

— 

381,009 

— 

— 

346,821 

80,645 

2,599,309 

620,406 

399.111 

2,002 

440 

52,084 

:: 

'^.205 

874,296 

201,627 

8,U36,0S2 

1,884,056 

2,0! 2,428 

739,807 

107,080 

6,278,778 

378,914 

4,251,.588 

45,693,223 

13,058,815 

” 

- 

23,;104,42S! 

10,490,197 

3,507,268 

.80,681,499 

6,546,97:5 

.54,.596,918 

— 

- 

695,091,929 

201,:i50,331 


COUNTRIES DURING DECEMBER, 1928. (In square yards.) 


, -Total-, Since Jaa. 1, 1028 


knlvUM 

Cr^pCs 

l,«U)0 

Flannids 

437 

Oth<‘rs 

961,154 

yen 

237,005 

119,682,753 

yen 

9,777,714 



1,800 

— 

35,204 

7,:195 

10,916,794 

2,614,871 



4*!8 

895 

11,506 

2,KSS 

2,907,919 

718,045 



9,556 

17,711 

157,405 

34,864 

r>,:i74,656 

1,180,551 


_ 

— 

160,380 

38,955 

8,003,653 

1,954,321 


_ 

21,794 

— 

190,250 

43,:il0 

6,983,013 

1,562,441 

_ 

_ 

20,170 

l,:j:u 

530.801 

139,362 

15,283,837 

3,619,534 



— 

— 

— 

— 

81,143 

19,232 


1.88,594 

14,883 

— 

726,435 

145,908 

7,215,767 

1,512,559 

_ 

18,666 

7,125 

3l„500 

967,934 

2;i3,116 

7,928,486 

1,832,212 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

3,149 

740 


2,250 

_ 

— 

50,070 

11,608 

739,i:i3 

155,867 

__ 

329,694 

25,006 

— 

393,506 

89,904 

1,590,040 

364,499 


,31,315 

2,580 

2,907 

36,802 

7,791 

1,325,677 

606,617 

-n8,:i01 

_ 

14,100 

1,367 

7,012 

76,880 

17,091 

28,352 

137,006 

_ _ 

5,247 

— 

15,989 

167,136 

3,544,934 

882,450 

, . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1,S70 

554 


Sl,:307 

223,181 

— 

304,488 

79,063 

1,533,221 

391,248 

_ 

8,333 

— 

— 

73,433 

17,368 

587,123 

137,880 

_ 


— 

— 

3,333 

144,831 

954 

108,537 

24,928 

_ 

137,994 

— 

— 

27,467 

1,450,376 

291,016 

— 


— 

■— 

_ 

_ 

11,666 

1,950 


819,160 

328,:137 

77,345 

4,091,608 

1,161,701 


- 

1.050,910 

I0,:i94,392 

2,970,467 

2,205,421 

— 

— 

115,880,364 

27,497,919 
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STATISTICS 


tt C A EXPORTS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES FOR TWELVE 

V.bM. ENDED DECEMBER. 1928. 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 


MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER, 1928. 

Twehe months ending December 
! 1926 I 1927 


lUmtof, 


! Quan-i 


S tity 1-- - “ - 

1 1 Quantity 

Value 

j Quantity 

Value 

p51,124,495,467 

Textiles (Total) . .J ! — 

51,021,3,56,590 

— 

tt /bale I 9,477,744 

Cotton Unmanufactured ,4,897,062,097 

8 

^ 826,300,045 

/ 8,732,863 

\ 4,579,426,432 

i j 

> 920,008,06.3 

T . ** i/bale! 9,198,740 

Lint cotton .. . 14,739,823,481 

y 818.318 0(»4 

/ 8,546,419 

\ 4,471,842,390 

y 912,84S,8.>9 

Long staple (U, in. or over) • 1 506 

Sea Island.. . . I 776,363 

n.E.. I /bale' 3,193,93^ 

•• “■ ! 621,860,579 

Short staple (under 1 i in ) ., 4ji7’i86’,539 

y 339,682 

1 112.401,309 
^ 705,,576,513 

/ 689 

1 356,086 

f 1,104,399 

T 579,210,729 

/ 7,441,331 

13,892,275,575 

y 145,391 

y 123,151,362 
y 789,552,086 


Belgium. 

Finland 
France 

Germany .. 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norwa> 

Portugal 
Soviet Russia in Europe 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 

British India 

China, Hong Kong and 
Kwantung 

Japan 

Other countries 
Linters 


Cotton mill waste 
Cotton rags, except paper 
stock 

Cotton batting, carded cotton: 
and roving ., 



r»49,999 


Cotton yarn, : 

Carded yarn, not combed 


I 


Europe 
Canada 
Salvador 
Newfoundland & Labrador! 
Argentina .. 

Chile 

Colombia .. 

Uruguay 

Other South America 
Otlier countries .. 


/bale 

lib. 

278,998 

157,238,616 

y 7 987,98] 

/ 186,444 

\ 107,584,042 

y 7,160,124 

lb. 

140,469,855 

23,996,780 

109,657,911 

24,232,829 

lb. 

96,521,824 

8,650,662 

03,388,630 

7,117,012 


35,407,470 

1,022,294 

19,198,924 

1,428,357 


“ 

— 

449,995 

76,586 

„ 

17,495,517 

5,723,516 

13,159,500 

4,887,313 


372,070 

124,769 

200,321 

80,367 

'' 1 

854,006 

378,308 

598,749 

259,085 


316,477 

105,788 

260,674 

93,120 

in j 

615,513 

156,065 

247,429 

71,785 


11,835,699 

3,795,120 

8,837,911 

3,135,542 


1 853,155 

273,262 

1,060,881 

375,858 

» 

1 598,758 

179,105 

509,609 

171,237 

w 

1 1,162,532 

357,111 

1,004,617 

347,591 

w 

1 93,280 

60,151 

8. 192,436 

88,370 

T, 

! 794,027 

i 

293,837 

696,873 

264,358 

1 


22,168,S4o 
3,548,460 
90,830,420 
217,890,995 
78,835,695 
18,209,009 
451,296 
4,555,083 
44,536,938 
34,410,749 
5,827,568 
450,346 
211,399,075 
3,340,520 
24,218,700 
6,084,404 
17,732,632 
129,272,021 
494,043 
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U.S.A. EXPORTS—CofiilMWsd. 


1 

Ai tides and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Tweive months ending December 

1927 

Quantity j Value 

1928 

Quantity j \’alae 

Combed yai u 

lb. 

11,04r),0‘18 

S 

8.ri00,3()8 

13 460,892 

10,723,5n1 

Mereensed . 


8,572,708 

7.409,758 

11,098,000 

9,400 195 

Not mei<'< n-^ed 

- 

2,472„j;i0 

1,190,550 

... 

2, l(]2,8S(i 

1,233 3fi(: 

United KinurlMiH 


835,04*1 

795,959 

1,262,139 

i,3 38,676 

Canada 


2,051,612 

1,668,185 

2,301,568 

1.971,479 

Mexico . . . 


405,734 

276,882 

461,5915 

406,381 

Argentina 


1 3,939,855 

3,110,552 

4,520,913 

3,,>19,900 

Brazil 


I 1,244,849 

1,165,382 

1,316,389 

1,222,730 

Chile 


' 306,502 

212,132 

414,576 

1 312,786 

Uruguay .. . . 


' 337,612 

I 265,818 

284,954 

235,545 

Other South Ann rn a 


496,116 

' 196,651 

i 588,368 

i 251,319 

Australia 


i 1.014,627 

, 701,393 

1 534,122 

1 1,165,659 

Other countries 


1 412,998 

1 207,351 

746,267 

1 499,086 


Cotton manufactures (total) . 

- 

1 

i<)9,isy,:32i 


110,418,514 

Cotton thread and cordage : 




j 


Sewing thread 

lb. 

1,237,203 

1,128,127 

3.030,668 : 

1,023,2:>5 

Cro('het, darning and embronieiy 
cotton 


136,430 

1.57,431 , 

1 

144,395 

162,;i21 

T\Mne and cordage 


4,549,564 

1,664,128 , 

3,754,838 

1,490,599 

Cotton doth, duck and tire fabric .. 

sq. yd. 

565,020,728 

76,755,711 

546,863,310 

79,295,528 

Tire fabiic. 



: 



Cord 


3,453,548 

3,406,469 

4,742,057 

2,112,780 

Other . . . . 

’* 

1,524,503 

393,183 i 

1,668,438 

523.971 

Cotton dut k .. 


15,161,4:16 

4,740,295 ' 

13,846,669 

4,776,690 

Heavy hlter, paper dryei, hose 
and belting duck ’ .. 

i 

1 



639.518 

451,457 

Unbleached (giey) • 

Ounce 


' 5,997,631 

l,6:k5,946 i 

5,162,357 

1,487,719 

Numbered 


5,929,664 

2,120,545 i 

4,742,641 

1,827,813 

Bleached 


1,926,711 

610,132 ! 

1,935,005 

558,324 

Coloured. 

•J 

1,807,430 

373,672 . 

1,367,148 

451,377 

Cotton cloth, unbleached (grey) 


j 125,718,833 

I 11,355,802 

124,260,593 

11,710,911 

Drills and twills .. 


' _ 

_ 

13,431,401 

1,664,138 

Sheetings, 40 in. and under 


— 

1 — 

73,485,032 

6,585,943 

Sheetings, over 40 in. 


, — 

j — 

1,627,949 

190,725 
i 2,081,196 

Osnaburgs. 


' — 

' — 

20,241,731 

All other unbleached 


— 

! - 

15,474,480 

1,188,909 


Greece . . .. , .1 


3,269,084 j 

.173,026 , 

1,217,778 

158.951 

Other Em ope .. . 


' 2,887,304 

301,848 i 

2,340,088 

312,704 

Canada .... 


j 14,017,096 

1,345,058 ; 

22,700,941 

1,998,551 

Salvador .. . j 


1 6,418,618 

533,714 

5,748,602 

491,741 

Other Central America 


; 13,471,568 

1,236,048 . 

11,208,311 

1,056,888 

Mexico , , ,! 


244,755 

36,060 1 

460,185 

54,648 

Jamaica .. 


; 5,700,204 

426,730 

3,202,888 

251,155 

Cuba .. . . ' 


i 8,608,702 

570,388 ' 

7,956,620 

650,i:51 

DoimiiK'an Republu ,. , j 


’ 2,591,750 

233,481 ! 

1,639,147 

164,257 

Haiti, Republic of 


. 5,649,902 

461,565 

5,306,960 

472,170 

Other \V Indies and Bciinudas J 


' 1,114,081 

98,021 

675,216 

69,618 

Argentina 


I 3,865,640 

385,553 - 

2,646,744 

261,838 

Bolivia .. .. j 


! 5,816,814 

559,589 , 

4,993,558 

496,968 

Chile . . 1 


: 17,059,797 

1,595,8:10 

14,118,656 

1,456,638 

Colombia 


1 8,302,165 

778,2:i4 ' 

10,695,986 

1,084,350 

Peru 


766,270 

1 75,581 , 

813,149 

; 91,585 

Venezuela 


' 464,427 

; 44,510 ' 

520,247 

58,788 

Other South \nierit a .. 


4,300,341 

; 401,707 , 

3,717,109 

1 328,424 

Aden .. ,. . . } 


.1,802,295 

264,148 ' 

3,906,081 

1 254,750 

British India , . . s 


2,953,948 

1 290,396 ' 

1,710,197 

; 192,277 

Philippine Islands , .. i 


4,916,628 

1 492,527 

7,995,162 

j 738,342 

Oceania .. .. . i 


1,672,690 

I70,o:io i 

1,050,724 

1 144,260 

British Africa . . , 1 


4,850,260 

, 351,883 

6,188,146 

1 478,408 

Other countries 


2,984,494 

' 329,87.5 

3,448,098 

1 44:k460 

Cotton cloth, bleached . . | 

V 

87,300,900 

' 9,983,581 

96,230,463 

; 11,096,116 

40 in. wide and under . 1 


_ 

1 _ 

90,199,700 

10,226,073 

Over 40 m. wide .. 


— 

i __ 

6,030,763 

870,04,i 
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Twehe months ending Decemb 

er 

Articles and Countries 

Unit of 

^ - - -- -- 

19‘2 


to which exported Quantity 


i 



i 

Quantity , 

^'alue 

Quantity 

lvalue 

Europe .. 

! 

S(i \d. J 

o(>d,od4; 

1 

120,015 

684,250 ' 

if 

! 10.790 

Canada .. 

20,511 

1,494,130 

17,087,255 , 

1,273,725 

Ccuitral Amenea , . , 


5,oo5,300 

681,423 

4,766,877 ' 

,568,328 

Mexico .. 


2,748,45K ! 

414,589 

2,410,328 1 

363,128 

Cuba 


i7,5dO,21G , 

2,019,638 

i5..J41,160 1 

1.751,924 

Donuniran Republic . ' 


2,525.451 1 

308,443 

1,690,388 1 

202,086 

Haiti, Republic ot . 


1,818,348 ; 

222,872 

2,269,899 | 

263,349 

Other M , Indies and Berriuida> 


1,497,501 ' 

202,948 

847,500 1 

106,046 

Argentina 


2,285,601 i 

361,880 

2,299,473 i 

352,056 

Chile 


607,720 

78,769 

1,016.240 

134,117 

Colombia 


1.092.325 ’ 

237,700 

1,481,713 . 

228,901 

Peru . . 


278,285 I 

50,263 

489,964 ' 

70.129 

Other South Amern a .. 


I,78i>,942 1 

241,449 

2,527,344 ’ 

3.19,1.50 

Philippine IsIancE 


25,188,879 ! 

3,056,880 

40,325,444 

4.908,855 

Other countries . 


2.600,767 j 

492,582 

2,992,628 ' 

445 ,523 

Cotton cloth, coloured 


3.11.861,508 1 

48,876,381 

306,115,090 ! 

49,075 0t»0 

Voiles . . . . 

Pei tales and punts, .IH lu and , 

- 

__ 


46,020,214 ; 

7.326.956 

narrow er . 1 




33,521,501 ^ 

3..548,621 

Percales and prints, over m. i 





wide .. 


— - 1 

— 

L 1,863,392 

1,577,066 

Flannels and ilannelettes 




4,808,333 

728,338 

Khaki and fusiians 


~ 

.. 

4,341,337 ' 

876,348 

Demns 




14,606,145 

2.8.57,331 

Suitings jdiilL'., etc i 


- . 


27,222,724 ' 

4 618,424 

Ginghams 


__ 


13.324,215 

l,511.78.s 

Chambravs 


- 

— 

12,338,530 

1,372,48<5 

All other printed tabiu > 


.— 

— 

40,911,903 

7,114,857 

All other piece-dyed labui» . . 




58,680,722 > 

9.470,3 50 

All other yarn-dyed tal)n< s 
Cotton and ravou ml\turfc*^ 


— 

■—■ 

23,309,135 ' 

3.714,871 

(cotton chief value 1 


— 


15,076.939 1 

4,157,644 

Othei cotton fabrics 






Blankets 

lb 

1,583,192 

925.766 

1,485,436 

8! 9,81! 

Damasks . 

sq \d. 

371,649 

97,325 

779,687 

212.877 

Pile fabrics, plushes, \ <'1\ tdeens and i 




cordurovs .. 


589,523 ! 

540,140 

634,973 

512,74 ! 

lapestries and othei uphuisterv 






goods ... . ' 


77,658 1 

112,435 

431,870 , 

2.58,414 

Cotton fabiics sold b\ the lb ..' 

li. 

' 1.703,400 ; 

l„")02.882 

9,003,965 

3.3‘S7.259 

Colton ■ueaimgapp.iicl 

- 


15,770,002 

A 

U.3 17.->5J 

Kiut goods : , 




__ '* j' 


<r!o\t*S 

doz pi-^ 

149,753 j 

211,734 

88.300 

157,882 

Hosici y ,. 


4.3.{7,435 ! 

7,329,505 

3.875,4! 7 

6.728.216 

Women’s 


, 


1 2.031,407 

.1,700,881 

Childieu’s 


— 

— 

714,818 

1,125,265 

Men’s socks 


— 


1,129,192 , 

1,902,070 

United Kingdom 


417.736 

522,123 

275,411 

U3.1 iO 

Other Europe . 


250,533 , 

546,270 

322,300 

7.53.101 

C anada ... 


481,580 ' 

737,590 

524,743 

782,228 

Central America , ■ 


287,322 ' 

520,763 

333,884 

594,372 

Mexico .. ., . .., 


187,283 , 

391,803 

75,283 ; 

174,767 

British M’. Indies and Bermudas. 


144,221 

220,333 

128,625 - 

1 90.932 

Cuba 


841,000 , 

1,241,911 

699,709 ' 

1,061,126 

Dominican Republic 


139,026 1 

204,505 

90,182 : 

136.865 

Argentina 


116,552 

274,960 

40,260 : 

103,340 

Chile 


135,047 

260,581 

61,328 ! 

113,496 

Colombia 


176,800 , 

354,513 

318,530 ' 

608,916 

Peru 


215.779 , 

3.57,592 

160,103 ; 

235,589 

Uruguay 


81,645 

119,047 

58,239 1 

300,465 

Venezuela 


111,137 

191,157 

. 137,398 

239,897 

Other South America ,. 


138,040 

194,475 

, 133,187 1 

196.704 

Bi'itish India 


61,836 , 

132,796 

36,532 - 

93,519 

Philippine Islands 


125,369 ' 

224,970 

; 122,545 ! 

229,087 

Australia . 


104,297 

190,711 

' 14,486 1 

41,427 

British South Africa 


116,677 , 

215,228 

1 90.641 

17.3,034 

Other countries .. 


214,931 , 

427,571 

252,031 

4.56 2U 
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n.S.A. EXPORTS— 


1 j Twelvf? months ending December 

Artities and Countries ! Unit of ! ^ ~ --- 

to wliich exported 'Quantity! 1927 1 1928 


i 


' Quantity 

Value 

Quantitv 

Value 

- I 1 

11'iidt r\^ea^, . , , 

SweaUi',, sliauK and other knit ' 
outerwear , ,, 

do.? 

i ' 

1 0(33,200 

$ 

2.,540.531 

583,244 

$ 

2,107,107 

No 

i 

, 500,307 

412,378 ’ 

50(3,403 

403,874 

*thei ^\ea^ng apparel 

Collars and rutfs .. 

<lor. 

350,22(> 

524,524 

287.35(; , 

424,725 

Cottcai overalls, bieechesarn^ pants 


12,715 

lot),020 

33,255 

421',077 

llnderwear, not kmt 


162,324 

740,880 

120,438 

580,036 

Shirts .... ; 


1 209,550 

1,087,908 

184,278 ' 

1 708,083 

t)ress<-s. skirts and wais^«^ . ' 

Mo, 

208,548 

228,847 

455,049 

511,341 

iUher eotion eluthnig . ! 

~ 

; “ 

1 018,003 


1,176,010 

Uher <‘ottOit maimfai tiires i 

Handkerehiefs 

do2 

1 225 3tt7 

143,20(1 

237,9(.i2 

155,849 

La* es, embioidenes and laa> win¬ 
dow nirtains 

\d 

, (3.405,530 ; 

521,2(30 

216,155 ! 

5,431.426 

210,820 

Cotton belting for niachmerv , ' 

!b. 

320,043 

478,097 

: 285,397 

Cotton bags 


<» 575,005 

1 303,043 ! 

9,353,520 

2,004 873 

Quilts, comforts, eounterpanes luidj 
bedspreads .. . { 

Mo 

, 87.580 

13(3,801 

103,808 

275,459 

Be<l sheets, pillow, b<.>Kter «.iid 
mattress ('ases . 

d( 'Z 

24,480 

172,327 

20,326 

! 218,128 

Fov els, bath mats and wadi eloths, 


485,432 

1 1 

808,529 

783,(-;20 

1,097,330 

i >lhtT eutton niaiml'rottres. n e s.' 

„ 

7 248,220 

—- 

4, (9 to, 01 <> 


IT C A I!^lFOIlTS OF COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES 
^ TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER, 1928. 




Twelve months ending December 


.Aiticies and Countries Unit of 

Ironi which imported Quantitv 

1927 

1928 




Quantity 

\'aiue 

Quantity i 

Value 

fE.XTlLLS 

— 

— 

$ 

954,453,347 

i $ 

~ 919,917,775 

Cotton, Usm^m'fvch kld .. 

Ib. 

205,(308,762 

45 668,726 

172,037,105 I 

42,797,428 

Long staple , . tree, 

Short staple free' 


69,579,809 

13(3,028,953, 

19,624,249 

26,044,477 

42,655,145 
129,381,960 [ 

14,177,698 

28,619,730 

United Kingdom 

Mexic< 1 ., . .; 

Peru 

British India 

China and Hong Koug 

Egypt 

Other Mmntnts 


13.387,870 

21,(353,194 

11,291,958 

11,967.500 

22,510,414 

122,775,866 

2,021,960 

4,088,224 

2,940,750 

2,278,253 

1,613.678 

3,vS20,976 

30,007,738 

319,107 

8,598.374 ! 
22,168,784 
8.086,106 i 

13,619,753 [ 
28,304,970 
89,231.492 ! 
2,027,(526 

3,225,562 

4,141,899 

1,925.192 

2,129,244 

5,070,244 

25,810,956 

494,331 

Ci'TIOV, Srui-M^IM F4C rVKI.N . .1 

- 

— 

5.397,46(3 

- 

(i.322,630 

Cotton waste . . tiet> 

li'ams and warp‘d ■ 

Notl)leatht*<l,«hed,euluuied, et«. 

<1ut 

Bleached, d>ed,» olourtd, » umbed 
or phed ,. .. .. dnt 

lb. 

24,729,741 

34.079 

3.270,(m8 

1,622,772 

21,764 

3,752,930 

48,108,091 [ 

19,581 

2,576,913 . 

3,011,776 

20,993 

3,289,861 

CoiTON Maxi TACri kES 


— 

60,800 384 

- 

62.971,070 

Sew mg thread, crochet, darning, em- , 
broidery and knitting cotton dut^ 

vd 

,2,137,653,931 

1.961.519 

T,777, 315,226 : 

1,482,149 

iidtoncloth. 

Ml >d 

63,002,117 

15,596.037 

61,293,850 : 

1.5,839,740 

Mot bleat hod, etc, . dutj 


27,451,062 

5,155,708 

23,514,763 i 

4,752,518 

Czerho-SIovakia . * ’ 

Switzerland 

United Kingtlom . i 

Other countries 


■ 913,222 

1,232,570 
25,080,974 
, 224,296 

147,385 

179,312 

4,791,208 

37,803 

f 1,181,991 j 
958,392 ; 
21,121,053 , 
253,327 ^ 

210,620 

163,312 

4,323,269 

49,317 
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Twelve months ending Decemb 
QuantuV | 19 

ec 

2s 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Bleached .. . .. dut 

sq vd. 

10,140,429 

$ 

2,154,285 

11,302,175 

$ 

2,406,504 

Germany 


.15,375 

21,609 

56,818 

51,565 

Switzerland 


6,281,491 

1,044,845 

7,124,637 

1,073,056 

United Kingdom 


3,297,932 

1,016,879 

3,755,795 

1,219,465 

Japan 


356,634 

29,634 

186,541 

23,005 

Other countries 


154,997 

41,228 

178,384 

39,413 

Printed} dyed, colouicd oi wo\en 
figured ' .. . dut 


25,404,626 

8,286,044 

26,476,912 

8,680,718 

Czecho-SIovalvia 


3,282,767 

812,047 

3,887,238 

1,036,442 

France 


2,207,965 

1,016,670 

2,218,350 

1,098,266 

Germany 


1,662,445 

424,451 

1,358,664 

416,142 

Switzerland 


3,936,143 

838,454 

5,462,858 

1,065,960 

United Kingdom 


12,470,011 

4.741,534 

11,360,530 

4,447,791 

Japan .. . . . 

„ 

1,400,821 

218,861 

1,475,569 

229,032 

Other countries .. 

- 

444,474 

234,027 

713,703 

' 

387,085 

Cotton fabrics, n. e. s. 

- 

— 

9,135,786 


9,118,726 

Damask and manufactures dut 

_ 

_ 

302,220 

_ 

275,689 

Pile fabrics and manufactures dut 

— 

_ 

2,796,051 

— 

— 

Velvets and velveteens.. dut 

sq. yd. 

_ 

— 

3,550,213 

2,749,641 

Other pile fabrics and manu¬ 






factures, including ribbons dut 

— 

— 

— 

— 

427,392 

Tapestnes and other Jacquard- 






woven upholsterv cloths dut 

— 

— 

5,467,6/0 

— 

5,068,301 

Blankets .. .. .. dut 

No 

699,080 

300,455 

496,724 

277,649 

Table covers, napkins, doihes., etc. 






<lut 

— 

__ 

269,381 

— 

320,054 

Wearing apparel . 

j 

_ 

__ 

13,901,266 — 

16,985,426 

Product of the Philippine Islands i 






free; 

— 

— 

3,521,176 

— 

3,639,278 

Knit goods, ! 






Gloves .. . - .. dut' doz. prs 

2,189,618 

6,543,620 

2,493,596 

8,229,690 

Hosiery ,. .. . dut 


527,909 

1,793,428 

796,508 

2,593,261 

Underwear and other knit goods 






dut 

doz 

163,263 

430,686 

83,545 

374,518 

Wearing apparel wholly or partlv 






of lace or embroideied, beaded, 






etc. .. . . dut 

— 

—. 

716,999 

— 

750,289 

All other wearing apparel , <lut 

— 

— 

895,357 

— 

1,398,390 

Other cotton manufacture-. 


1 20,205.776 

- 

19,545,029 

Handkeichiefs and nuiffleis: 






Xot of lace or embroidered, eh' 






dut 

lb 

227,636 

680,735 

198,875 

625,865 

Lace-trimmed ctr embroidered. 






etc.dut 


346,584 

1,302,290 

405,536 

1,193,002 

Laces, embioidenes, etc. . 



12,475,957 


11,252,110 

Product of the Philippine Islands 






free 


— 

361,449 

— 

466,687 

Hand-made laces .. . dut 

— 

— 

1,265,884 

— 

719,395 

Machine-made laces . clut 

— 

__ 

4,924,561) 


4,431,949 

I'rance ., 

___ 

_ 

3,019,857 

_ 

2,828,249 

Germany 

— 

—_ 

1,095,852 

—. 

951,947 

Sivitzerland 


—, 

98,505 

— 

90,443 

United Kingdom 

— 

—, 

439,814 

— 

282,657 

Other countries 

— 

*— 

270,532 


278,653 

Articles in part of lace .. dut 

— 

_ 

1,378,766 

_ 

1,474,008 

Nets, netting, veils and veilings 






dut 

— 

— 

1,403,196 

— 

1,721,591 

Lace window curtains .. dut 

sq. yd. 

2,338,179 

667,564 

1,857,595 

515,011 

Embroideries ., . dut 

__ 

_ 

637,445 

— 

647,121 

All other laces, embroideries, etc. 






dut 

— 

— 

1,837,093 


1,276,348 

Other cotton manufactures, n. e. s. 






dut 


— 

5,746,794 

— 

6,473,452 



_ *_ 

- - - 

-- . - 

— „ - 







STATISTICS 
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ENGLAND. 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH EXPORTS 


Cotton Yarn 
(in lbs.) OOO's omitted. 



1929 

1928 

J anuary .. 

16,924 

14,894 

February 

13,707 

14,491 

March 

13,536 

15,504 

Apnl 

— 

13,753 

May 

— 

14,067 

June 

— 

14,371 

Jnly 

— 

11,375 

August 

— 

15,773 

September 

— 

11,245 

October .. 

— 

15,148 

November 

_ 

15,431 

December 

__ 

13,161 

Grand Total .. 


169,213 

Value, Sterling 

— 

£22,566 


Cotton Manufactures 
(In sq, yds ) OOO’s omitted 


1913 

1929 

1928 

1913* 

19,093 

379,342 

337,406 

648.913 

16,761 

326,070 

316,200 

563,606 

17,213 

333,971 

397,363 

560,905 

18,579 

— 

314,773 

587,553 

17,777 

— 

288,935 

606,254 

16,987 

— 

277,912 

615,558 

16,620 

—. 

338,592 

638,971 

15,998 

.— 

341,285 

579,547 

15,734 

— 

298,228 

548,973 

19,959 

— 

334,004 

630,937 

18,248 

— 

331,395 

563,650 

17,207 

— 

290,499 

530,692 

110,176 

— 

3,866,592 

7,075,558 

15,006 

— 

£107,300 

£97,776 


*1913 Figures in linear yards. 


GERMANY. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH FOR YEAR 1928. 


(In double zenlners.) 


Great Britain . 30,848 

Czecho-Slovakia . 727 

F ranee . 205 

Elsass . 11 

Austria . 5,939 

Switzerland . 6,752 

Holland . 14,449 

Belgium . 1,304 

Italy . 1,530 

Esthonia . 356 

Hungary . 3,284 

Roumania . 5,379 

Turkey . 9,829 

Norway . 4,252 


Denmark . 10,812 

Sweden . 5,765 

Britisb South. Africa ... 8,179 
British West Africa .... 4,377 
British East Africa .... 1,619 
Portuguese East Africa 3,558 
Portuguese West Africa 5,390 

British India . 4,054 

China . 12;229 

U.S.A. 13,855 

Argentine . 9,488 


Total . 220,028 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“ Coton et Culture Cotonniere,'' Voi. 3 , No. 3 , December 1928. 
Association Cotonniere Colonial/' Rep No. 86, April, 1929. 

“ Financial, Commercial and Economic Conditions in Brazil.'’ 
3 s. 6 d., H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

‘‘ Economic Conditions in the Republic oe Nicaragua and Guate¬ 
mala." IS, 64., H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

Economic Coi^itions in the Dominican Republic and in the 
Republic of Hayti." is., H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

“ Economic Conditions in Siam." is. 6 d., H.M. Stationery Office, 
London. 

Economic and Financial Conditions in Switzerland.” is. 6d., 
H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
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REVIEWS 


Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


‘‘ Shirley Institute Memoirs/' VoL VII, 1928 (126 pages') 
has just been published, and deals with the following subjects: 
The'loss of strength of cotton exposed to light; the effect of 
structure and of bleaching on the strength of cotton yarns; the 
influence of humidity on the elastic properties of starch film; the 
chemical analysis of cotton; the determination of cellulose; the 
tension in a single warp thread during plain weaving; the tensile 
strength of chemically modified cotton, etc. 

“ The Empire Cotton Growing Review " for April contains 
articles on '' Cotton Growing in Ceylon," The Blackann Disease 
of Cotton," Cotton Diseases in Uganda," etc. 

'' ProSPETTIVE ECONOMICHE for 1929," by Giorgio Mortara, 
gives a review of the world's cotton industry, and the Italian 
industry in particular. The author gives useful statistics of cotton 
production, cotton exports and imports, yarn and cloth exports, 
prices of cotton, etc., going in many cases back to 1913. This 
annual is published by the University of Milan at Lire 40. 

''Reports Received from Experiment Stations, 1927-2S " 
(Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 277 pages, 2s. 6d.). As the 
title of this publication infers, this book is a record of the reports 
received from the cotton experimental stations supported by the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. These reports should appeal 
to all who are interested in cotton growing. Reports showing the 
progress of cotton growing are published from Queensland, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Rhodesia, Sudan, Uganda, Nyasaland, 
Nigeria and Fiji. 

' ‘ Gaceta Algodonera.' ' The annual review of this ] )ublicatioD 
usually contains some interesting articles on cotton cultivation in 
the Argentine, and this year's issue is no exception. The present 
issue contains articles dealing with the transportation of cotton; 
cotton growing; cotton ginning; cotton-seed pressing; cotton ])ests ; 
results of the cotton experimental stations, etc. 

"Revue Economique Internationale" for January con¬ 
tains an article on the cotton industry of U.S.A,, by Comte ]ean dc 
Hemptinne. The author describes the problems of capital and 
labour in the U.S. cotton industry, and points out the errors of 
the European cotton industrialists; he also shows the causes 
of the progress and success in U.S.A. 

" The Silk and Rayon Directory and Buyers' Guide, 
1929." Published by John Heywood Ltd., Manchester, at 3is. 
The present issue is the fourth edition, and contains three times the 
information of the first volume. This directory contains the names 
of every silk and rayon manufacturer in Great Britain. Other 
useful information is a list of trade names of silk and rayon yarns 
and cloth, a glossary of rayon terms, etc. 
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TRADE I MARK 

‘(V6 J 


* BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES I 
« WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
M RING DOUBLER BOBBINS | 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS | 
WARPING BOBBINS | 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Showrooms : 324 ® 32 S MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams: NUGGET Livsapooi. Codes: ABC, Ai, and MARCONI 
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Rtgisiered Telegraphic Address" 

GLOBE. 

Castlcton-Lancs.” 


Telephone: 

5871, CASTLETON, 

ROCHDALE. 


Ro§q! Exchange^ MmtheMevs 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 
Pillar H2, 


TWEEDALES SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON. MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^repanng^ 
Spinning and ^Doubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slubbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry > Ring Doubling 
Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 


vaP5 %a^ va?> cspj 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

CiP) tiPl UP! te5>i t£P) (<S?1 fcsPl 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All informatdon may he obtained from the Secretary. 






MACHINERY CLOTHING 

That’S real 



' LAPPINGS & MACHINE 

i BLANKETS for Calico Printers 


JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 

Established 1714 


i 













Howard & Bullough Ltd. 
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CIENERAL VIEW OF OLOBE WORKS Mancls®sl®r Rooms, 61, Beanagate Arcad© } lumamw 

Total Roor ares 51‘95 acres (21G4M0 square metres). Mancfaester Royal &chaBge - • aniFri^f 






Four-Gin Continental Air- 
Blast Outfit 


feat,, 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 

CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


Gin, Feedler and Condenser 


Ea^le Cotton Qeaner 
CobU AMress . 

Co^IGlJilCO-BlRMlKGHAM, AlA.” 
Any Standard Code used. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
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SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

ESTABLISHED 1826 CAPITAL: 214 , 750,000 FRANCS 

Works at 

MULHOUSE (Haut-Rhin) 
GRAFFENSTADEN (Bas-Rhin) 

Main Office at 

PARIS: 32, RUE DE LISBONNE (8^ 

Textile Machinery Department 

Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning Machines.—Cotton Spinning Machines.— 

Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk.—Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Machines.—Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk.—Complete 
Equipment of Textile Mills. 


Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations.—Steam Boilers 
—Steam Engines and Steam Turbines.—Machine Tools and Small Tools. 
—Lifting and Weighing Apparatus.—Machines and Apparatus for the 
Chemical Industry. 


Tdigrams : 

HETH, MANCHESTER 
Tdephones 

ARDWICK 2601 (7 lines) 


JOHN 


Codes; 

ABC Sth and 6th Editions) 
BENTLEY'S. Ai, and 
WESTERN UNION 


- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 

Were Patentees of the Curtis U Rhodes Differential Motion ' 
FIRM ^iJvented the Ail-Metal Mule Carriage 

Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
WWA Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 
^ -Llvi Makers of the New Model Patented 

Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., Manchester 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


EstahHshiod 1804 




Societe Co-operative 
“ La Lex tile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,5 o o, o o o lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32, Albert Street. King Street West 
Manchester. 
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Tekgranu: Codes: 

Husni^ Manchester. Meyer’s 39th & 40th edition, 

ABC 5th editioiij Bentley^’a 
Phrase, Shepperson’s, Marconi» 


TURKISH COTTON 


HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 

most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centra of the Continent. 


DEAN DAWSON, 


Travel Organisers 


Arrange Escorted or Independent Travel 
Tours to PARIS, BRUSSELS, HOLLAND, 
SWITZERLAND, RHINELAND, ITALY, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, or any part of ihe World. 

INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS. 

PLEASURE CRUISES. Ocean Passages Booked by All Lines. 

Programme Free on application to — 

7 , BLANDFORD SQUARE N.W. 1 

53, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 38, Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 

2, Mumps, OLDHAM. 2, Bradshawgate, BOLTON. 

Branches in all p^ncipal Towns, and 

PARIS. ROME. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. Etc. 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFFICE: KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Royal Ejscliang®, Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar L6 
LONDON OFFICE s 71, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Twyford Place, Kingsway, W.C.2 


For 100 YL4RS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING, CARDING. COMBING, PREPARING, SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, WASTE 
.AND SILK WASTE. Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING, 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES, FIBRO,” “ VISTRA.” Etc. 


THE "MURRAY” PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS, & CO., LTD. 

The Gin for Emptre-'Grown Cotton, American Seed Type 


Highest Amrds of Merit at Inlernationd and other Exhibitions for Textile Machineru, from 
London^ 1851, to London^ 1924 

Telephones.: 

No. 1826 OLDHAM Codes; 

No. 5344 CITY Al, ABC 4th, 5th, and 6th Editions} Telegrams; 

No. 2242 HOLBORN Western Union, Bentley’s “PLATTS, OLDHAM *' 
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Telegraphic Address: 

« ALBRECHT’' 
LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone Nos.: 

Jigs & 1193'Central. 


Teiegranas ; 

“EFALBRECHT” 
FEN LONDON. 

Direct Private Line to 
Manchester. 


ESTABLlbHED I'^S^ 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Head Office: 

3, St. Paul’s Square, 

I.lA’ERPOOr. 


Branch Offices: 

5, Lloyd's Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
15, Cross Sired, MANLlIESTEK 


CODES; 

ABC, 5th & 6t!i Eds. 
Bentley’s. Buen tings. 
Lieber’s, Meyer’s, 37th, 
39th, & 4otla Editions, 
febepperson’s, iSSsand 
1915 Eds. 

Standard, 1S81. 

Private Codes. 


LONDON: 
Telephone Nos.: 
Royal, 7734, 7733. 


Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, Lancs. 

Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 


Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 
Also AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS in all PRINCIPAL GONTINENTxVL CITIES. 


Members of the 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Btchange. 

Royal Exchange, Manchester. New York Cocoa Exchange. 

North of England Refined Sugar Association. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Liverpool United General Produce Association, Ltd. National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., New York. 

United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc. (Liverpool) Chicago Board of Trade 

London Cattle Food Trade Association, Inc. London Produce Clearing House 

London Corn Exchange. Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, Ltd , London 

Representing Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other Brazilian Products. 


Telephone: 107 Stalybridge. Telegrams: “ Lang, Stalybribob.” 

TAYLOR, LANG & CO., LTD. 

Castle Ironworks, STALYBRIDGE, Eng. 

Codes: ABC, 4 th and 5th Editions, and Bentley’s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spiimiiig Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



SA. Condenser Mule 


Hopper Bale Opener and Cotton Mixer. 
Eovjng Waste Opener. 

Conveying and Distributing Lattice Work. 
Patent Exhaust Fans for Transit of 
Cotton. , „ 

Hopper Feeder with Patent Feed Supply 
Arrangement. 

Buckley Premier Porcupine Opener 
(Lattice Feeder). 

Crighton Yerticai Opener (Single or 
Double). 

Patent Exhaust Opener, 


Buckley’s Patent ^ Combined Opener in 
various combinations to _ suit all 
classes of cotton from Indian to Sea 
Islands. 

Improved Scutcher or Lap Machine. 

Self-acting Mules for Coarse, Medium and 
Pine Counts. 

Patent Self-acting Condenser Mules with 
Single, Double or Treble Spindle 
Speeds for Waste or Tigogne Yams. 

Self-acting Woollen Mules with Double 01 
Treble Spindle Speed. 




CODES : A B C 5th edition, LIEBER'S AND BENTLEY'S 


TELEPHONES: 


ANCOATS WORKS 
City 2447 (3 Lines) 


OPENSHAW WORKS : 

Openshaw 41 2 (2 Lines) 


JOSEPH STUBBS 


Bpanch Works s 

OPENSHAW 


ANCOATS, 

MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAMS : 


MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER d., .adaii TUESDAYS 

ROYAL EXCHANGE PILLARAII & fridaYS. 


ANCOATS WORKS i 


MACHINERY •^or 

Wl N Dl NG, 
DOUBLING, 
CLEARING, 
GASSING, 
REELING, 
PREPARING, 
POLISHING, 

BUN DLI NG 

111 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 


OPENSHAW WORKS 


IRON CASTINGS 

FOR ALL ENGINEERING PURPOSES, 






Internationa! Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Puhlications 

for sale to non-ui^mbers at the Head Offices: 23S, Royal Exchange, Manchestes 
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Congress Reports. 


£. 5. cL 


1909—ITALY (Milan and Rome) 
1911—SPAIN (Barcelona) 

19x3—HOLLAND (Scheveningen) 
i 92(>-SWITZERLAND (Zurich) 
1922—SWEDEN (Stockholm) ... 
1924—AUSTRIA (Vienna) 


I I o 
I I o 

220 

220 

0150 

050 


m 


Other PnbiicaiioHS. 


Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) . 100 

Cotton Growing in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1913). Arno 

Schmidt, Secretary * . o s o 

Indian Cotton (1913-14). Amo S. Pearse (Secretary) . 076 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22). Arno S. Pearse (General Secretary) 1 i o 

Cotton in North Brazil {1922-24). Amo S. Pearse (Gen. Sec.) i i o 


International Cotton Bulletin^ official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter. Per year ... i o o 


(Back numbers at 5s. 6d. (Nos, i, 2 and 3 
out of stock). 






Cable Address ; “ SOUTHERN-DALLAS *’ 

Southern Cotton Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Cotton Exporters 


MEMBERS : 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


BRANCH OFFICES; 

NEW YORK, N.Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
WACO, TEXAS SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

AGENCIES: 

BREMEN, GERMANY MILAN, ITALY 

HAVRE, FRANCE 

Other principal European and Domestic Cotton centres. 




THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Apply for particulars concerning the Port of Ma-nchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Cana! Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 Ali-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. VIL No. m) 

Several of the firms who have advertised in the Internahonal Cotton 
Bulletin have expressed to us their satisfaction with the results obtained from 
the advertisemeiits. 

We invite members to enter into correspondence with the firms who advertise 
in the International Cotton Bulletin, as we accept advertisements only from 


first»class firms. When enquiring for 
International Cotton Bulletin. 

PAGE 

Albrecht, F., & Co. .. .. 722 

Alexandria Commercial Co. .. 633 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex¬ 
change .. .. .. front cover 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. .. 590 

AuOUSTING, P., & Co. . . . . <>26 

Baer, Henry, cSc Co.710 

Barcelona International Ex¬ 
hibition .viii 

Behr, Otto .605 

Bond, McEnany & Co.605 

British Northrop Loom Co., 

Ltd., The .653 

Brooks & Doxey (1920), Ltd. .. 648 

City Warehouse Window’’ Clean¬ 
ing Co , Ltd.681 

“ Commerce & Finance ” .. 681 

COMTELBURO LtD. . . . . . 721 

Continental Gin Company .. 717 

Cook, Thos., d: Son, Ltd. .. 682 
CRifeDiT G^^ral de Belgique .. 682 
" Castle Line ”.()o6 

Delta & Pine Land Co .. .. 602 

Dixon, R. L., & Brother .. 605 
Dobson & Barl@w, Ltd, .. 699 

Dodd, S., & Sons.660 

Draper Corporation .. .. 601 

Economou, G. D., & Co.626 

Egyptian Produce Trading Co. 625 

Franqois, L, F., & CiE. .. •. .581 

Greer Staple Cotton Company 585 

Hetherington, John, & Co., Ltd. 719 
Howard & Bullough, Ltd. .. 673 

Hudspeth, G. J., & Co.589 

Husni, Sons & Chinassi .. .. 721 

Joannides, J, G., & Co.617 

Jones, A. Lynton, & Co. Inc. .. 605 

Kahn, J., & Co.581 

Kenyon, James, & Sox, Ltd. .. 720 
Kupter, H. .. .. ., 626 

Lancaster &; Tonge .. ., 674 

Lawler, H. H., & Co.586 

Lees, Asa, & Co., Ltd. ., .. 654 

Liverpool Cotton Association. . 718 
Lord Bros., ltd.648 


goods advertised please mention the 

PAGE 


Manchester Raw Cotton Co., 

Ltd.723 

Manchester Ship Canal Co. 

1 and back cover 

M. 4 THER & Platt .. .. •. 715 

Matthews & Yates, Ltd. .. (>7^ 
Meynell, Henry, & Co. .. . ♦ 654 

Munds & Winslow .. .. 597 

Murray Gin Co. .. .. .. 594 

Neal, W. C.582 

I Pflieger, Paul, & Co.585 

I Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. .. 714 

I Port of Manchester Warehouses 700 
* Pugh-Lyons & Co. .. .. 589 

I Reed, M. H , & Co. .. .. 606 

Reinhart & Co.634 

1 Reynolds Sc Gibson .. .. 597 

Rieter & Co., John Jacob .. 659 

1 Ruti Machine Co. • • 659 

j Salvago, C. M., & Co.633 

I Scott & Co. .606 

I Skinner, Thos., & Co. ., • • 572 

' Soc. Alsacienne de Construc- 
! TIONS M^:caniques ..719 

i Southern Cotton Company ., 724 

’ Standard Marine Insurance Co. 611 
Stewart Brothers Cotton Com- 

' PANY . .. 586 

Stubbs, Joseph, Ltd.699 

I Tarver, Steele & Co. .. ,. 589 

1 Taylor, Lang & Co., Ltd, .. 722 

‘ Tetlow, Henry, Sc Sons .. .. 662 

; Texas Farm Bureau .. .. 593 

: Textile Development Co. .. 598 

j Textile, La,” SociUte Co- 

I op^:rative .710 

; Tweedales Sc Smalley (1920), 

Ltd.716 
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COMMITTEFS COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXTRACTS from the MINUTES of MEETING 
of INTERNATIONAL COTTON COM¬ 
MITTEE, held on Friday, 24th May, 1929, 
at the Comite Central Industrie!, 33, Rne 
Dncale, Brussels. 


There were present: Messrs. F. Holroyd ^President), (England), 
Count Jean de Hemptinne and R. Brasseiir (Belgium), Dr. Arnost 
Zucker and Dr. J, Muzik (Czeclio-Slovakia), William Howarth, 
Lt.-CoL N. Seddon Brown, F. A. Hargreaves, W. H, Cattexall, 
W. Heaps and G. Berry (England), Paul Schlumberger, Roger 
Seyrig and R. A. de la Beaumelle (France), Geh. Korn. Otto 
Lindenmeyer, A. W. Schiitte and Dr. W. Bolim (Germany), Joan 
Gelderman (Holland), Dr. G. Mylius and Dr. Silvio A. Soldini 
(Italy), Sir Thomas Smith (India), John Syz and Caspar Jenny 
(Switzerland),^ Amo S. Pearse (General Secretary), and John 
Pogson (Assistant Secretary).—Messrs. Catterall, Heaps and 
Berry were present at the meeting in the forenoon only as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, 

^ Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. 
Blikstad (Norway), Santiago Trias (Spam), K. Shimada (Japan), 
H. P. Taveira (Portugal); Arthur Kuffler (Austria), and others. 

Vote of Condolence to Lady Macara. 

Before proceeding to the business on the agenda the President 
referred in suitable terms to the loss sustained since the last 
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meeting by the death of Sir Charles Macara, Bart., the first 
President of the International Cotton Federation.^ The Committee 
expressed their sympathy by standing in silence, and the 
Secretary was authorized to convey the expression of condolence 
of the Committee to the widow and family of the late Sir Charles 
Macara. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, which had been 
circulated to the members of the Committee, were taken as read and 
confirmed. 


BARCELONA CONGRESS. 

The arrangements for the Barcelona Cotton Congress were 
considered, and the General Secretary reported upon his visit to 
Barcelona in connection therewith, submitting the following draft 
of the provisional programme of the fourteenth International Cotton 
Congress, to be' held at Barcelona, in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the International 
Cotton Federation, from September iS to 22, IQ29. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress will be found on page 563,) 

The following SUBJECTS to be discussed at the Barcelona 
Congress were then fixed : — 

(1) Automatic Looms. 

Mr. F. A. Hargreaves (England) undertook to obtain a repre¬ 
sentative from his section of the trade to examine the details of the 
recent questionnaire in regard to automatic looms and prepare a 
paper on the subject for the Congress. 

Mr. C. Jenny (Switzerland), also agreed to prepare a paper on 
the same question. 

(2) Horn can the Use of Cotton be Extended? 

(3) The Extent of Displacement of Cotton by other Fibres. 

(4) Cotton Groiuhig. 

(5) Humidity in Egyfiiaji Cotton. 

(6) New Yarictles of Egyptian Cotton. 

Other subjects relating to Egyptian, which may be suggested 
by the members of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 

If suitable arrangements can be made for a cotton dress 
parade, Col. N. Seddon Brown promised to supply some dresses. 

^ Mr. William Howarth undertook to obtain from Sir William 
Himbury a synopsis of the work undertaken and the progress made 
in cotton growing in the British Colonies and Dependencies. 

As regards invitations to the Congress, it was decided that the 
Cotton Textile Institute of America should be invited to send 
representatives, and one of them to prepare a paper on the new 
uses of cotton. 

As regards other invitations it was decided to leave these to 
the discretion of the President and the General Secretary. 
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RECEPTION OF COMMITTEE BY H.M. THE KING OF 

BELGIUM. 

At this stage the Committee made their way to the Royal 
Palace, where they were graciously received by ILil King Altirt 
of Belgium, who entered into conversation with every member of 
the International Committee and the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. His Majesty evinced great interest in the cotton 
industry, and assured the members that he would at all times lend 
his help in furthering the aims and objects of the International 
Cotton Federation. 

On returning to the Conference rooms the Chairman moved that 
a resolution of thanks be conveyed tO' H.M. the King, through Count 
Jean de Hemptinne, for the very gracious and kindly manner in 
which he had received the International Committee. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 


On resuming after luncheon, Mr. Carlier, President of the 
Central Industrial Committee of Belgium, extended a welcome to 
the International Cotton Committee, to which the President 
suitably responded. 

Mr. William Howarth, Chairman of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee, gave a brief account of the proceedings of the previous 
day’s meeting. (See Egyfiian Cotton Chapter!) 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The General Secretary submitted the following verbal con¬ 
clusions on his recent journey to Japan and China: — 

The Japanese cotton spinning and manufacturing industry 
could never have achieved her present position without that group 
instinct which is generated by the family system, and which is still 
characteristic of Japan. The individual is only a small entity, he 
will put his firm first, and the firm puts itself in the background, 
but works for the national welfare. The Emperor is still the 
personification of Deity, and every Japanese claims to be part and 
parcel of his family; the whole State is one “ taist.” It is that 
spirit which has been the cause of Japan’s rapid development, and 
it is the same group instinct that has led to the huge combinations 
in the Japanese cotton industry. 

I would attribute as a second cause for Japan’s rapid 
advancement what we in Europe would call speculation. I 
quote from the official publication of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association. It says: At the commencement of hostilities 

the mills in Japan had to contract purchases of raw cotton 
at about 30 yen per picul to cover their requirements for a whole year 
or longer, twice as much as they used to do' in the normal time, lest 
a continued warfare on the ocean might bring a disastrous famine 
of raw cotton to the islands of the Orient remote from the seat of 
cotton plantations. In the course of time the price of raw cotton 
steadily advanced to 100 yen and more, followed by a still greater 
advance of cotton yam price in Japan.” None of that cotton was 
hedged. It was a great surprise to me that not one of the big 
combines and very few, if any, of the financially weak mills hedge 
their cotton purchases. I made absolutely sure about this, and 
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asked the presidents of the cotton combines, several of their mill 
managers, and all the leading cotton merchants, and I was assured 
time after time that it is quite a common occurrence for these 
combines to have 30,000, 50,000, and at times even 80,000 bales 
unhedged. If the price goes against them they buy more cotton, 
and they argue that, after all, 30,000 bales only represents one 
month’s consumption for the average combine, and cannot be 
regarded as a speculation. 

The prohts made in tins way during the war have enabled 
them to build up such huge reserves that the average reserves of 
all the mills belonging to the J apan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
which represents to-day 97 per cent, of the total spindles of Japan, 
is over 60 per cent, of" the paid-up capital, and that of the large 
combines substantially over 100 per cent, of their paid-up capital. 
With these huge war profits, which have amounted, according to 
the official showing of the Association, to anything from five to 
seven million pounds sterling for each combine, they have extended 
their mills in Japan, given bonus shares, they have added to the 
reserves, and finally they built with this superabundance of money 
mills in China which to-day represent more than one-third of the 
total spindles in China. 

The third cause of the strength of the Japanese cotton industry 
is to be found in the organization. In the first instance _ we have 
the four mill combines controlling 60 per cent, of the whole industry. 
Then we have three very large cotton-buying firms, which also 
undertake the selling of the manufactured goods and have cut out 
any intermediary between themselves and the wholesale dealer in 
China, India, etc. These cotton importers have houses in many 
parts of China, India, Java, etc, and handle the manufactured 
goods at a very low profit. I am credibly informed by the 
presidents of two of them that on greys they do not reckon to make 
more than i per cent., on dyed and bleached goods 2 per cent., and 
prints 2i per cent., whilst the European houses sell to an importer, 
who, in the case of China, has to employ almost always a 
compradore, and I was able to ascertain from one of these European 
importers that he made at least 3 per cent, on greys. He had to 
pay a compradore i to i J per cent. Therefore European goods will 
certainly fe dearer by at least per cent, on account of not having 
a direct link between European exporting houses and wholesale 
dealers up country. 

The very wralthy position of the mill combines makes the cotton 
merchants anxious to sell to them, and for that reason the mills 
always enjoy the benefit of the favourable speculation of the cotton 
merchants. In a list which I have obtained from an American 
cotton exporter you can see distinctly that prices in Osaka are from 
2 to 5 per cent, cheaper than the cost of replacement in the United 
States. 

As the last advantage, but still a very important one, you must 
reckon the cheaper cost of labour in spinning* as well as in weaving. 
From all the information which I have been able to gather the 
labour cost for spinning 20’s is about Jd. per pound cheaper than 
that of the cheapest countries in Europe. As regards the labour 
cc^t of weaving, the fact that the average number of looms per 
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operative in the associated mills is 5.5 against 3 on the Continent 
and 4 in England shows that there is a considerable advantage there. 
We must further take into consideration the fact that the wage for 
looking after 5.5 looms in Japan is 3s. 6J. per day and the pro- 
diiclion per loom is higher, certainly not lower than in England for 
similar cloths. Japan’s overhead expenses are high owing to 
freight, packing insurance on imported spinning machineiw?' and 
owing to the ver}^ extensive w^elfare work. Europe has a great 
advantage under this heading over Japan, but, of course, the very 
large profits made have enaUed the industry to write down con¬ 
siderably the values of machinery. 

The cost of erecting a new factory is about .^8 per spindle— 
i.e., including buildings. Weaving machinery is almost exclusively 
made in Japan; their Toyoda automatic loom is excellent, having 
25 per cent, more picks per minute than any American automatic 
loom. One of the Lancashire textile machinists is at present in 
Japan with a view to buying this Japanese invention. 

The workpeople are docile; there may be occasional strikes, but 
as 80 per cent, of all the operatives are girls between the ages of 
14 and 20, who remain in the mill only for about two or three 
years, they are not likely to join any unions in large numbers. 

For the present I consider that Japan has reached its saturation 
point, particularly as the Japanese have built in China a large 
number of mills, which, of course, affect the export figures of Japan; 
but Japanese are extreme optimists, and they will not stop cotton 
mill building. Cotton mills pay better than any other industry in 
Japan. It was originally the idea that the Japanese mills in China 
should spin the coarse counts and that eventually the Japanese mills 
should send these coarse counts to Japan, whilst the mills in Japan 
should concentrate on spinning medium and fine counts. Evidently 
this plan has miscarried; certainly Japan is spinning much finer 
than she used to do a few years ago, as you may be able to trace 
from the list of counts which I have given in the report, but at the 
same time China has not limited herself to spinning coarse counts ; 
40’s is quite a common number in China, though, of course, the 
bulk is id’s. 

The abolition of night work in Japan as from July i, 1929, led 
many people to believe that this would be the cause of a consider¬ 
ably increased cost of production in Japan. That is not so. The 
Japanese mill owners were working for two years organized 
short time to an extent of 23 per cent, but only 15 per cent, was 
latterly carried out. These 15 per cent, have been given up. 
Besides this, two working days per month are added. So far 
mills were resting on four days per month, but the Government made 
a concession, and the legal rest days are now only two per montli, 
which will be adhered to. The new working hours are two shifts 
of 8| hours per day, or 28 days x 17 hours per month of thirty 
days. There will have to be some insignificant increase in wages 
to the men, representing at the most 20 per cent, of the work¬ 
people. The girls are all on piecework. They will receive the 
same wages, as the working hours per month wifl remain the same, 
if they are not slightly more. Many mills have installed automatic 
looms and warp stop motions, so that they can work them a 
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little time without supervision. In short, llie abolition of night 
work will mean a slight increase in output 

In China the cost of spinning is slightly lower than in Japan, 
owing to cheaper labour, but the cost of weaving is not lower than 
in Japan, rather higher, because the operatives are not yet able to 
look after as many looms as> they do in Japan, and any advantage 
in wage is probably counterbalanced by the larger number of hands. 
The weaving mills in China are almost entirely confined to weaving 
shirtings and sheetings, some stripes. China has now tariff 
autonomy, and we are sure to see increased duties on cotton goods 
in the near future which will place the mills established there in a 
still further advantageous position. China will be for the Euro¬ 
pean industry a more formidable competitor in her own country 
than Japan is at present.'’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Pearse said he was full of adirdration for the 
welfare work which the various cotton firms in Japan are carrying 
on. About 80 per cent, of the operatives live on the premises, and 
two hours are daily devoted toi schooling. Not only is the 
ordinary school^ curriculum provided, but practical subjects 
and even ethics are taught. The mill operatives of Japan 
are all able to read and write, and their general standard of 
education must be quite up to that of the mill operatives of England. 
Every operative has a bath daily, and the dormitories in which the 
operatives sleep are an example of cleanliness and comfort. In the 
past the mill operatives of Japan might have been none too' well 
treated, but they are treated extremely well to»day. Those living 
on the mill premises are better off than in their own homes. The 
Japanese mill operative, in spite of only temporary employment 
in the mill, is very nimble and quite on a par with most European 
cotton-mill operatives, due to the excellent training and super¬ 
vision in the Japanese mills. 

The thanks of the Committee for the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Arno S. Pearse, the General Secretary, in connection with 
his journey were voiced by the President and other members of the 
Committee. 


JOURNEY TO U.SA. 

The decision arrived at at the previous meeting authorizing 
Mr. Norman N. Pearse to visit America this year on the same basis 
as previously was confirmed. 

CONGRESS OF 1931 . 

Invitations to hold the International Cotton Congress of 1931 
were received from France and Czecho-Slovakia, but a decision was 
postponed until the next meeting of the International Committee 
at Barcelona. 

COTTON INSURANCE. 

Mr. Jenny raised the question of insurance of cotton in connec¬ 
tion with New York c.i.f. cotton contracts whilst in course of transit; 
he pointed out that the words in due course of transit were very 
vague and required closer definition. 

Dr. Soldini explained the steps they had taken in Italy to define 
the words in due course of transit,’" and as the period of transit 
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differs for each country, it was Ihouglil that each national 
association should first of all deal with the matter, and, if satis¬ 
faction could not be obtained, to report to the International Office. 

Financial Statement. 

The financial statement for the year ending December 31, 1928, 
duly audited, was presented and approved. 

The following STATE OF TRADE REPORTS were 
submitted : 

Belgium. 

The state of the cotton industry in this country is poor. Despite 
this fact, it is impracticable to restrict production for the reason 
that, short as they are of workpeople in the mills to-day, if short 
time was worked they would lose further operatives, who would 
transfer their labour to other industries, such as iron, glass, etc, 
which are busy. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

The deplorable position of the section spinning American 
cotton is shown by the fact that in the last fortnight 20’s American 
had been sold at 59 cents the kilo, equal to 13d. per lb. With this 
price even these mills, which are very well equipped technically and 
in a good financial position, cannot work without a heavy loss. 
Attempts to organize short-time working have not succeeded. The 
section spinning from Indian cotton is doing better. The Egyptian 
section, however, shows a falling-off as compared with a year ago, 
together with shrinking margins. 

In the weaving section conditions are bad and short-time 
working is in operation. In dyed goods conditions are better, and 
still better in high-class goods. 

England. 

Taken as a whole, trade generally is worse than m France in 
the Egyptian spinning section of the trade, and the immediate 
prospects are not assuring. In the American section of the spinning 
industry trade is as bad as it can be. Large combines are being 
formed with a view to establishing the trade on a more economic 
basis. There is, however, more enquiry, but, so far, orders of 
important size have not followed. 

As regards the weaving section, about 20 per cent, of looms are 
stopped. 

France. 

The state of trade generally is bad, and there is overproduction 
in yarns. Efforts to curtail production have been tried without 
success. There is a great shortage of labour, and the situation, both 
as regards spinning and weaving, is not, at the moment, 
encouraging. 

Germany. 

At present the production of spinning in Germany is about 
50 per cent, of the full capacity, and heavy losses are being sustained 
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in both spinning and weaving^. The outlook is not promising. The 
agricultural classes are suffering from^ thd imports of foreign wheat, 
which is much cheaper than the German produce, owing to 
Germany's high wages; farmers, in many cases, are unable to pay 
the heavy taxes of the State. 

Holland, 

The spinning trade is suffering mainly from the competition of 
Germany, and prices are very poor; in fact, yarn prices in Holland 
are lower than in any other country. Our manufacturers are 
able to obtain supplies of cheap yarns. The home trade (50 per 
cent.) is good because the economic situation in the country has 
greatly improved in the last few years. The export trade is not so 
good,’ and, although manufacturers are working full time, very 
little profit IS being made. 

India. 

Last year was a most disastrous one in the history^ of the cotton 
mills in India. Bombay, where the bulk of the mills are, was 
afflicted with a strike lasting six months, and for the last 13 months 
had hardly been free from labour troubles. At the moment these 
looked like settling down and the outlook was more hopeful. Else¬ 
where conditions were more promising than in IQ28. 

Italy. 

Whilst the mills are practically working full time, the margin 
shows little or no profit, and demand is diminishing. The 
immediate future prospects are, therefore, unfavourable. At present 
there is under discussion a demand from the workpeople for an 
increase in wages. The wages to-day are six and a half times 
above the pre-war figure, whilst the rate of exchange is three and a 
half times higher and the cost of living five and a half times higher 
than pre-war. 

For the last few months the output seemed somewhat better, 
but lately the demand has slackened again. Mill owners are trying 
to maintain as much as possible the full working of the machinery, 
even if it is a question of selling without margin or with very little 
profit. 

Spain. 

Tlie outlook is considerably better in this country. The principal 
reason for this is that they^ are obtaining better crops. Altogether, 
the financial position of the cotton industry has improved. 

Switzerland, 

The position in this country is deplorable in every respect. 
Many looms have been stopped, and, like Belgium, the manu¬ 
facturers are afraid that, if further stoppages of machinery take 
place, they will experience difficulty in securing the necessary work¬ 
people when they want to restart, owing to the activity of other 
industries. Looms are working at a loss, but, sooner or later, 
unless conditions improve, further short time will be absolutely 
imperative. 
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CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE* 

It was decided that the President and General Secretary should 
attend the forthcoming Congress of the International Chambers of 
Commerce at Amsterdam. 

In the event of the President finding himself unable to make the 
journey, it was decided that Mr. John Syz should deputize for him. 

The General Secretary was requested to contribute a paper on 
the subject of the International Cotton Federation’s cotton 
statistics, as well as on the Arbitration Rules of the International 
Cotton Federation. 

Date of Barcelona Cotton Congress. 

As it was found that the date fixed for the International Cotton 
Congress at Barcelona was not quite suitable to some members of 
the Committee, the General Secretary was instructed to endeavour 
to make arrangements for the postponement of the Congress to the 
beginning of October/^ 


Provisional Programme of the Fourteenth International Cotton 
Congress to be held in Barcelona. 

President of the Congress : SANTIAGO TRIAS. 

Wednesday, September 18, 1929: — 

9-45 a.m. Opening Session of Congress in the historic Town 
Hall of Barcelona. 

Addresses of Welcome by Mr. SANTIAGO TRIAS, Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress and member for Spain of 
the International Cotton Committee., 

Addresses of Welcome by the Mayor of the City of 
Barcelona. 

Reply by Mr. F. HOLROYD, President of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, who will also report 
on the activities of the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion during the last few years. 

Reply by Mr, JOHNi Syz, Honorary President of the 
International Cotton Federation, to address of 
welcome. 

Financial Statement and fixing the Levy for 1930 
and 1931. 


^ After telegrafkic communication with various interested forties it was 
found inadvisable to change the dates of the Barcelona Congress, The 
Congress will therefore he held as originally fixed, from Seftember 18 to 
22, 1929.— Arno S. Pearse. 
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(1) Cotton Growing: 

(a) In Spam. 

(d) In Colonies of other affiliated countries. 

(2) How CAN THE Use of Cotton be Extended? 

(3) Extent of Displacement of Cotton by Other 

Fibres. 

3-0 p.m. Visit to Old Barcelona. (Motor cars will call for the 
delegates at their hotels.) 

5-0 p.m. Tea. 

g-o p.m. Banquet offered by the Spanish Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association at the 
Old Exchange “ LaLonja.” 

Thursday, September 19, 1929: — 

9-45 a.m. Second Session of Congress, in the Congress Hall 
of the Palace of Agriculture in the Exhibition 
Grounds. 

Egyptian Cotton Subjects : 

(^d) Humidities. 

New varieties. 

Afternoon: Visit to the International Exhibition.^ Tea in the 
Old Spanish Village and general festivities. 

Evening: Free.—An inspection of the unique illumination of the 

Exhibition is recommended. 

Friday, September 20, 1929: — 

Visit tO' a Mill. (Electric trains leave Plaza de 
Cataluha at about 10 a.m.). 

Lunch at Montserrat. 

Visit to Monastery, etc. 

Return tO' Barcelona, arriving about 7 p.m. 

Evening free. 

Saturday, September 21, 1929: — 

9-45 a.m. Third Session of Congress in the Congress Hall of the 
Palace of Agriculture in the Exhibition Grounds. 

The Automatic Loom. 

Resolutions. 

3-0 p.m. Visit to the Palace of Textile Industry, and inspection 
of special cotton spinning and weaving machinery, 
special cotton spinning and weaving machines. 

5-0 p.m. Tea in the Rosalada (Rosary) of the Exhibition. 

9-0 p.m. ' Baiiquet offered by the City of Barcelona, in the 
historic Town Hall. 
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Sunday^ Sefiember 22, 1929: — 

3-0 pm. Bull Fight, (Individual visits lo Exhibition in the 
morning.) 

Ladies accompanying the delegates are invited to all functions, 
and to the opening session of the Congress. 


An Enquiry Office will be opened from Tuesday, September 17, 
until Thursday, September 19, where delegates are recjuested to 
register their names, the hotels, participations in the various social 
functions, and receive free admission cards to the Exhibition, 
as well as Congress badges. 

A representative of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son Ltd. will be in 
attendance for the purpose of changing money and arranging travel 
tours. The various branch offices of this firm in the various coun¬ 
tries will book tickets, rooms, etc 

Rooms may be ordered direct from the hotels. The best known 
are: Colon,’' ^‘Majestic,” ‘^Bristol,” ''Continental,” and 

" Victoria ”—all situated in the centre of the city. When ordering 
rooms delegates should state that they are members of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress. There will be a scarcity of rooms, and 
delegates are therefore asked to order rooms as early as possible, 
to state the exact date of arrival, and ask the hotel for an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the hotel reservations,—^Rooms have been promised 
to all delegates of the Cotton Congress, if application is made 
before July 15. 

The list of applications to take part in the Congress closes 
definitely on July 15, 1929, at the Head Office of the International 
Cotton Federation, 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 


During the stay in Barcelona the delegates will be temporary 
members of the '' Club Ecuestre.’ ’ 


Restaurants for lunch or dinner in the city are: — 
Maison Doree, Plaza de Cataluha. 
Restaurant Colon, Plaza de Cataluna. 
Casa Llibre, Calle Cortes. 

Font del Lleo, Pedralbes. 

Cafe Suizo, Ramblas. 

Oro del Rhin, Calle Cortes. 

There are several restaurants in the Exhibition. 


Papers on the various subjects should reach the Head Office in 
Manchester not later than August i. Translations will be made as 
far as possible, and copies will be sent to each delegate some time 
before the Congress date. 

A special label for the luggage will be issued to the delegates 
with a view to facilitating Custom House examination. 

It is necessary to reserve early sleeping accommodation in the 
train from Paris to Barcelona, and vice versa. 
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The 

Cotton Industry 
Japan and China 


The Report by ARNO S. PEARSE, 


General Secretary of the Infernational Cotton Federation on his recent journey will be ready 
towards the end of July. 


JAPAN Contents: 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT JAPAN. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY.—Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- ■ 
tion; List of Cotton Mills, with Capital; Spindles ; Looms; Geographical 
Distribution of Mills; Financial Position; Organization of Mitsui; Toyo 
Menkwa; Nippon Menkwa; Gosho; Sampin Exchange. 

RAW COTTON.—Mill Consumption; Kinds of Cotton; Method of Purchase; 
Freights ; Warehousing; Cotton Growing. 

TECHNICAL SECTION.—Description of Mills visited; Examination of 
Samples; General Remarks on Spinning, Weaving, Costings, Taxation; 
Automatic Looms; Cost of Erecting a Mill. 

LABOUR.—Dormitories; Operatives’ Household Budgets; Wages; Labour 
Unions; Factory Legislation; Abolition of Night Shifts; Factory Inspection. 

BLEACHING, DYEING AND PRINTING.—Modern ESlablishments; Quota- 
tions for Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing. 

COTTON HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION.—Exports and Domestic 
Consumption. 

EXPORT ORGANIZATION. 

JAPANESE IMPORT DUTIES. 

15 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A NUMBER OF SKETCHES. 


CHINA 


General Information about China; General Introduftory Remarks; Historical De¬ 
velopment ; List of Cotton Mills; Financial Composition of Mills; Shanghai Cotton 
Mills; Cost of Mill Building; Staffing of 
Machines; Produ^Iion; Factory Law; 

Housing of Operatives; Wages ; Labour; 

Technical Section; Visits to Mdls; Cost¬ 
ings ; Raw Cotton; Cotton Mixing; 

Purchase of Cotton; Cotton Growing in 
China; Exports of Manufactured Cotton 
Goods from China; Imports of Manu¬ 
factured Cotton Goods into China; 

Cu^om Flouse Tariff. 

6 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The book will contain about 300 pages; it 
will be issued towards the end of July in an 
edition of 6,000 copies; artistically printed on 
the lines of our Egyptian Cotton Congress 
Report. _ 

A fev ADVERTISEMENTS, £30 for the fulUpage 
and £r8 for the half-page, can still bs accepted—at t! e 
Head Office, 1238, Rrryai Exchange, Manchester. 

Price of Book, 21/- Post Free to Non- 
Members. Orders may be booked now. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


No material change has taken place in the markets since the 
holding of the meeting of the International Committee at Brussels 
at the end of May. The reports submitted at that time (p. 561) 
still hold good. 

The following are a few reports from additional countries: — 

AUSTRIA. 


{Extract of the following German report ); 

Spinning Section. 

Business since April has become worse both as regards quantity 
and price. Increased stocks of goods can only be avoided by 
running short time, which, however, is not on an organized basis-, 
but individual. Curtailment is obtained principally by abolition of 
the second shift. The bad state of trade is mainly due to unsatisfac¬ 
tory yam exports to Germany and Hungary, and also Roumania. 
Prices are, owing to bad trade, very unfavourable, particularly as 
regards yarns spun from American cotton. The margin is slightly 
belter for yarns made of East Indian cotton 

Weaving Section. 

In this section conditions are likewise unfavourable, leading to 
short time, and occasionally entire cessation of work. Coarse goods 
are affected most, and it is very difficult to go over to the making 
of fine goods. Efforts are being made to put the weaving mills 
technically on a more modern basis. 

It is hoped that business for the winter will somewhat improve, 
as during the long period of cold weather stocks of winter goods 
have been reduced in shops. 


The following is the original report of the Atisirian Cotton 
Spinners^ and Manufacturers^ Association: — 

(l) Baumwollspinnepei. 

Der Geschaftsgang hat sich seit dem letzten im April emtatteten 
Berichte weder in Bezug auf den Absatz noch auf die Preisbildung 
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giinstiger gestaltet. Vielmehr ist der Absatz, der im Monate 
Februar verhaltnismassig angestiegen war, seither wieder gesimken, 
so dass das Entstehen von iibermassigen Lagerbestanden nur 
durch Betriebseinschrankungen vermieden werden konnte. Diese 
Einschrankungen sind nicht in organisierter Form, sondern nach 
den individuellen Verhaltnissen des einzelnen Betriebes durch- 
gefuhrt worden. Vor allem wurde das Arbeiten in 2 Schichten sehr 
stark abgebaut tind auch die Betriebszeit der Einheitsscliichte 
vielfach emgeschrankt. Weitere Massnahmen der gleichen Art 
smd zu erwarten. Diese Absatzschwierigkeiten sind in der Haiipt- 
sache auf den ungiinstigen Geschaftsgang in den fiir den Garn- 
export in Betracht kommenden Landern, wie in Deutschland und 
Ungarn zuruckzufiihren. Auch der Export nach Rumanien ist 
riicklaufig, weil die dortigen Geldverhaltnisse das Kreditrisiko des 
Importeurs in bedenklichem Grade erhoht haben. 

Im Zusammenhang mit der Absatzlage hat sich auch die Preis- 
bildung namentlich in Amerika-Garnen noch weiter ungiinstig 
entwickelt. Etwas besser ist die Spinnmarge in Garnen aus 
ostindischer Baumwolle, obwohl auch hier ein rentabler Betrieb 
nicht erzielt wird. 

Die amtlichen Ziffern ii^r die Aiissenhandelsbewegung 
wahrend der abgelaufenen Periode des Jahres 192Q liegen noch 
nicht vor, doch steht aiisser Zweifel, dass dieselben einen namhaften 
Riickgang sowohl in der Baumwolleinfuhr als auch im Garnexport 
erkennen lassen werden. 

(2) Baumwollweberel 

Auch in diesem Betriebszweige ist die geschaftliche Lage 
anlialtend ungiinstig, weshalb Betriebseinschrankungen und 
vereinzelt auch Stillegungen durchgefiihrt warden. Wahrend die 
Produktion in schwereren Rohgeweben bereits liypertroph ist und 
daher zu emem scharfen Wettbewerb und den damit verbundenen 
Preisunterbietungen gefiihrt hat, begegnet die Umstellung auf 
feinere Gewebe erheblichen Schwierigkeiten, welche hauptsachlich 
durch die unrichtige Gestaltung des Zolltarifs bedingt sind. Dieser 
T arif weist eine Staff eking der Satze auf, welche die leichteren und 
dichteren Gewebe wesentiich ungiinstiger stellt, als die schwerere 
und grobere Ware. Die Folge davon ist, dass die Preisbildung 
in den leichten Geweben und in den ^ezialartikeln voni Ausland 
beherrscht wird. — Auch in bun ten Geweben haben sich sowohl 
Absatz- wie Webmarge verschlechtert. Unter diesen Umstanden 
ist der Ausbau der Weberei, welcher im Hinblick auf das Miss- 
verhaltnis zwischen der bestehenden Produktion und dem Inlands- 
bedarf an sich moglich ware, wieder ins Stocken gekommen. Die 
Gewebeeinfuhr zeigt seit der Neuregelung der Zblle (August 1927) 
keine nennenswerte Verminderung, woraus hervorgeht, dass auch 
die neuen Zolle keinen Schutz gegen das Einstromen von Pro- 
duktionsliberschiissen einzelner Auslandsstaaten bxeten. Nichts- 
destoweniger werden in den Betrieben grosse Anstrengungen ztir 
Verbesserung der Produktionsmethoden gemacbt, und die 
erzielten Erfolge sind in Beriicksichtigung der besonders 
schwierigen Verhaltnisse als befriedigend zu bezeichnen. 

Was die Aussichten fiir die weitere Geschaftsentwicklung 
anbelangt, so sind dieselben nicht leicht zu beurteilen, weil sie in 
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Bezug aiif die Spinnerei von der Konjunktiireiitwicklung in den 
Absatzlandern und in Bezug auf die Weberei von der Konsuni- 
fahigkeit^ des Inlands abhangen, Immerhin wird erwartet^ dass 
sich das Wintergeschaft lebhafter gestalten wird, weil die Lager- 
testande^ im Zwischen- und Kleinhandel walirend der langen 
Kalteperiode des abgelaufenen Jahres stark gelichtet wurdeii. 

POLAND. 

Forty-three of the largest cotton mills of Lodz and district, 
employing 61,839 operatives, are working only 3.8 days per week, 
according to a report from U.S.A. Department of Commerce. 

The Polish Association reports as follows: — 


‘iSt Shift 2nd Shift 

Cotton spinning spindles ... 1.183,368 ... 1,150,158 

Waste . 57,264 ... 37,024 

Looms . 23,314 ... 15,944 

Workmen . . . . . 63,549 


The cotton industry worked during all the weeks of 1929; 
unsatisfactory conditions of trade find their expression in a shorten¬ 
ing of working days per week. Reduction of work fluctuated in the 
period from January in terms from 2.95 to 15.75 cent of the 
normal working week of 46 hours. 

The exports of cotton goods according to the publications of 
the Government amounted in the period from January i till April 
30, 1929, to 17,206 tons representing a value of 70,594,000 zh 

U.S.A. 

Recent cables indicate that the majority of the mills in the 
Southern States will close their mills for a week beginning 4th July 
and further curtailments are planned, unless demand springs up. 

This is the first time that so many mills in the South resort to 
short time. Trade must indeed be bad in the whole of the U.S.A., 
if these modern mills which work largely on mass production lines 
are forced to curtail production. 

Garside states that the average margin is down to the extreme 
low level of a year ago and profits are no longer possible on many 
lines of goods for most mills. Consumption over a long period in 
U.S.A. is decidedly upward but margins are downward. The 
former is accounted for by increased population and larger use of 
cotton, particularly for industrial purposes,^ and the falling margin 
is explained not only by severe competition but also by higher 
efficiency of new mills, by mass production methods and double 
shift working. 

The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
reported on loth June: — 

Statistical reports of production, sales and shipments of 
standard cotton cloths during the first five months of 192Q, and also 
for the month of May, were made public to-day by the Association 
of Co'tton Textile Merchants of New York, The figures for May 
cover a period of five weeks. 
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During the first five months of 1929 shipments were 
1^583,324,000 yards. This was equivalent to 101.6 per cent, of 
production, which was 1,558,921,000 yards. 

Sales under the same five months period were 1,496,975,000 
yards, or 96.0 per cent, of production. 

During the five months stocks decreased 6.2 per cent, and 
unfilled orders decreased 18.4 per cent. 

Shipments during May were 326,121,000 yards. This was 
equivalent to 95.5 per cent, of production, which was 341,370,000 
yards. May production rate was 3.8 per cent, less than April. 

Sales in May amounted to 278,335,000 yards, or 81.5 of pro¬ 
duction. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
367,340,000 yards, an increase of 4.3 per cent, as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfulfilled orders on May 31st amounted to 382,512,000 yards, 
or 11.1 per cent, less than they were on May ist As on May 31st, 
1929, unfilled orders represented nearly six weeks production at 
the current rate. 

These statistics on the manufacture and standard cotton cloths 
are compiled from data supplied by twenty-three groups of manu¬ 
facturers and selling agents reporting through The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. The reports cover upwards of 300 classifications 
of standard cotton cloths and represent a large part of the produc¬ 
tion of these fabrics in the United States. 

Production Statistics, 

The following statistics cover upwards of 300 classifications 
or constructions of standard cotton cloths, and represent a very 
large part of the total production of these fabrics in the United 
States. This report represents all of the yardage reported tO‘ the 
Association and The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. It is a con¬ 
solidation of the same 23 groups covered by the reports since 
October, 1927. The figures for the month of May cover a period of 
five weeks. 



First 5 months 

May, 1929 


of 1929. 

(5 weeks). 


yards 

yards 

Production was . 

... 1,558,921,000 

341,370,000 

Sales were. 

... 1,496,975,000 

278,335,000 

Ratio of sales to production 

96.0% 

81.5% 

Shipments were . 

... 1,583,324,000 

326,121,000 

Ratio of shipments to production 

101.6% 

95.5% 

Stocks on hand at start. 

391,743,000 

352,091,000 

Stocks on hand at end. 

367,340,000 

367,340,000 

Change in stocks. 

... Decrease 6.2% 

Increase 4.3% 

Unfilled orders at start 

468,861,000 

430,298,000 

'Unfilled orders at end. 

382,512,000 

382,512,000 

Change in unfilled orders 

... Decrease 18.4% 

Decrease 11. U 
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Spindle Activity in U.S.A. 

The following table showing the percentage of capacity at which 
the cotton industry is operating is based on the Census BiireauT 
report of spindle hours run during the month. In order to make 
the figures comparable for the New England and Cotton-Growing 
States full-time capacity is assumed to be 48 hours per week. 


New EnCxLa^'d States 




j\Iarch 



April 



1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 


Average 

Percent 

Percent. 

Average 

Percent 

Percent 


hours per 

of 

of 

hours per 

of 

of 


spindle 

Cap. 

Cap 

Spindle 

Cap 

Cap. 


per month 



per month 

Massachusetts 

165 

80 5 

72-0 

161 

76 • 8 

56 8 

Rhode Island 

197 

96*1 

69*2 

203 

96*9 

71*2 

N. Hampshire 

172 

83-9 

77*2 

155 

74*0 

71*2 

Connecticut 

209 

102*0 

95*0 

220 

]05*(J 

84*1 

Maine 

183 

89-3 

70*6 

175 

83*5 

67*3 


Cotton-Growing States 



Alabama 

296 

144*4 

132*4 

309 

147 5 

131*0 

Georgia .. 

308 

150*2 

143*1 

325 

loo * 1 

141*0 

N. Carolina 

316 

154 2 

140*8 

317 

151*3 

138*5 

S Carolina 

361 

176*1 

147*4 

342 

163*2 

149*9 


The cotton consumption in U.S.A. during May was 668,000 
bales, the total up to end of May was 5,982,000 (including 
257,000 bales foreign cotton) against 5,884,000 in the previous 
period. 
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COTTON GROWING 


JUST FUBLISHED 

SKINNER’S 


Cotton 

of 


Trade Directory 

the World 

1928-29 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DU COTON 
WELT-BAUMWOLL-ADRESSBUCH 
ANUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODONERO 
ANNUARIO COTONIERO INTERNAZIONALE 
ANNUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODOEIRO 


containing 


INFORMATION RELATING TO THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE OF EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


Contenant toutes les informations relatives ^ Tindustrie 
et au commerce du coton de tons les pays du monde^ 

Enthaltend Auskunfte tiber die Baumwoll-Industrie 
und den Baumwoll-Handel in jedem Landc der Welt. 

Conteniendo informes relatives d la industria y al 
comdrcio del algoddn de todos los paises del mundo. 

Contenente informazione relativa alT industria coton- 
iera ed il suo commercio in ogni paese del mondo. 

Contendo informa?5es relativas i industria de 
algoddo e ao commercio de todos os paizes do mundo. 


Price 30/" net 


THOMAS SKINNER & CO. 

GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
49, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 

also 

BRADFORD GLASGOW NEW YORK MONTREAL BERLIN MILAN 


ALL RiaHTS RESERVED. 
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.GOTTON GROWING 





IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE. 


ARGENTINE COTTON SHIPMENTS IN MARCH. 1029, IN BALES, WITH 
C'OUNTRY OP' DESTINATION. 


Shipper 




Jan to 

Jan. to 

in Buenos Ain^s Spam 

GtU'inany 

England 

Total 

'March, 

Mai eh. 



1020 

1028 

C.LA.M.T 


201 

201 

812 


Bunge Sr. Born .. 00 



00 

088 

512 

Weigel, i^ohnen & Co. 201 

*12 

128 

271 

400 

- 

Brown <Sr (!o. 

— 



480 

Of) 

Com. Jkilgo Arg.., 

L. Drevius & ('o. 




277 

280 




202 


A. T. Hi veto,s 

08 


08 

08 

125 

Others 

-■ 




08 

200 

liO 

410 

820 

2; 134 

1,192 

1-- 

— 


--- 


-R 


BRAZIL. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON ACREAGP: AND YIELD. 1927--28. 


Stai(‘s 

Amazonas .. 

Revised returns from Ministry of Agflciilture, 

Area in Ecpiivalent Yitdd 

Hectares Acres Kilos 

. 1,015 2.507 100,000 

Bales of 
180 kilos. 
566 

Card 


8,058 

21,285 

1,450,000 

8,066 

Matanhao .. 


47,170 

1 

0,080,000 

55.444 

Piauhy 


5,000 

12,250 

1,227,005 

0,876 

Ccard 


00,000 

227,120 

17,000,()()() 

04,444 

Rio GxiukU; do 

Nort(^ , . 

58,000 

142,260 

12,500,000 

75,000 

Parahyba, .. 


84,000 

207,480 

10,000.000 

110,566 

Pernambuco 


80,000 

107,600 

10,004,280 

106,570 

Alagoas 


22,132 

57,128 

4,272,512 

24,202 

Sergipe 


20,097 

74,092 

4,590,150 

25,501 

Bahia 


20,000 

49,400 

;!,o()0,ooo 

16,666 

Espirito Santo 


000 

2,222 

240,000 

1,222 

Rio do Janeiro 


2,521 

6,227 

504,200 

2.801 

SSo Paulo 


42,400 

104,728 

9,459,065 

52,550 

25,926 

Minas Gc^a(^s 


23,236 

67,293 

4,606,668 

Goyaz 


1,600 

2,705 

250,000 

1,289 

Other States 


1,230 

3,028 

250,000 

1,389 

'lotals 


524,766 

1,206,172 

100,504,487 

608,258 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 
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MOROCCO. 


Thirty to thirty-five tons seed cotton were produced this year. 

The cotton is of good quality and brokers who have seen it are 
astonished at its uniformity, not only in one field but of the total 
crop. The comparison with Algerian cottons is entirely in favour 
of Morocco cotton, and this is due to the methodical action which 
we are undertaking. The cotton is somewhat woolly, but clean, 
and of 38 to 40 mm. length. Its price is about 1.50 francs below 
that of Egyptian Sakel. {Report by M. Hesling, Director of French 
Colton Growing Co.) 


RUSSIA. 


ACREAGE PLANNED, CONTRACTED FOR AND SOWN IN NEW RUSSIAN 
COTTON GROWING REGIONS, 1928-29 AND 1929-30. 

{As per Foreign Crops and Markets.) 


Country 

Planned 

Contracted for 

Sown 

Europe. 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30* 

1928-29 

North Caucasus : 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Dagestan 

2,698 

7,413 

3,175 

5,320 

2,864 

Terek .. 

675 

7,413 

803 

4,139 

932 

Kuban .. 

618 

7,413 

348 

3,531 

462 

Lower Volga : 

Astrachan 

1,102 

2,965 

1,401 

1,465 

1,334 

Karlmyk region 

86 

618 

87 

— 

54 

Crimea 

— 

124 

— 

— 

— 

Total European Russia 

5,179 

25,946 

5,814 

14,455 

5,646 

Asia. 

Kazaketan 

25 

1,977 

25 

— 

25 

Kirghizia 

598 

988 

598 

— 

598 

Total Asiatic Russia 

623 

2,965 

623 

— 

623 

Total new regions. . 

5,802 

28,911 

6,437 

14,455 

6,269 


Area contracted for by February 1, 1929. 
Soviet Main Cotton Committee 


COTTON GROWING IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 


An area o£ 2,595,000 acres has been planted to cotton this spring 
in Soviet Central Asia (Turkestan), in accordance with the of&cial 
"'plan,’* according to a statement by the Chairman of the Main 
Cotton Committee in the Russian paper, Economic Life,'' as of 
April 18, 1929. An earlier report from Acting American Agricul¬ 
tural (Commissioner O. L. Dawson in Berlin gave a figure for the 
official plan of cotton acreage in Central Asia of 2,327,000 acres. 

The '' plan " for the distribution of agricultural implements has 
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been completely and satisfactorily carried out By the jst of April, 
5,500 car loads of fertilizer, or 76 per cent, of the quantity planned, 
had been distributed among the growers. This was more than 
double last 3''ear’s 2,000 car loads, winch amounted to only 50 per 
cent, of last yearns plan. A dela\^ in the shipment of the remaining 
30 per cent, this season is causing some apprehension as to the com¬ 
plete success of the '' plan.’’ The water supply for irrigation does 
not cause any apprehension as the rainfall and snow supply in the 
mountains exceed the average for man^" clears. The shortage of 
agronomic and directing personnel is considered a weak spot in the 
sowing campaign. ^Foreign Crops and MarketsPWashtngio 7 i, D.CI) 


COTTON GROWING IN SPAIN, 


Under the title ^ ^ Resumen de su i\ctuacion ’ ’ the Cotton Com¬ 
mission of the Government has issued its report on its 5 years’ 
activities. 


The crop amounted to: — 
1924-25 

Bales of 400 lbs. .. 1,154 

Hectares , . .. 1,474 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 

1,108 3,599 2,670 3,207 

2,165 4,607 4,624 8,680 


The ginning factor}' at Tabladilla is very modern with 4 x 70 
saw gins of Murray, Atlanta, Ga. 

The King of Spain takes a personal interest in the movement 
and has visited the plantations in Andalusia. 

Perhaps some of the delegates of the International Cotton Con¬ 
gress to be held in Barcelona will visit the cotton growing fields of 
Spain. 

Mr. Manuel Garcia BarzanaUana is the General Secretary of 
the Government Cotton Commission, with offices at 12, Magdalena, 
Madrid. 


UGANDA 


The twenty-fourth annual report of The British Cotton Growing 
Association shows that, in spite of tlie adverse climatic factors 
affecting both growing conditions and the fanning population, the 
outturn of cotton was greater than expected, reaching: — 

Bales exported Tax rate Tax 

(400 lbs) Value per lb. Revenue 

1928 ... 138,486 ... ;£2,475,328 ... 6 cents ... /164.483 


against 

1927 ... 131,728 ... ;£1,690,838 ... 2 cents ... ;£51,478 

Grade and staple were maintained and were slightly better than 
the average, and no serious disease or pests were notified. Cotton 
still maintains its pre-eminent position as the chief item of export, 
forming, with seed, 87^ per cent, of the total. Unless something 
unforeseen occurs its position is not likely to be seriously 
threatened. 
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Shipments to India increased, whilst J apan took a smaller pro¬ 
portion than in the previous year. It is fairly certain that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the Indian imports is transhipped to Japan, 
but the exact figures are difficult to obtain. If the Indian shipper 
cannot find a market in Bombay, he frequently re-consigns to 
Liverpool, the total freight cost of this roundabout method being 
no more than the direct route, Mombasa to Liverpool, 

No new ginnery sites were granted in iq 28, but even then the 
number of ginneries in the country to the comparatively small crop 
with the consequent very heavy overhead charges is still a serious 
problem, and in years when there is a setback in the crop it is very 
much aggravated. 

The position can readily be seen by the following figures of the 
production of bales and the number of ginneries for the last four 
years: — 

1924/25 1925/26 1926/27 1927/28 

Production of bales of 400 lbs. each 198,038 180,834 131,728 138,486 

Number of ginneries. 155 176 192 192 

Bales per ginnery . 1,278 1,027 686 721 

It is to be hoped that under no circumstances will the Govern¬ 
ment be persuaded to grant further ginnery sites for some years. 
There is sufficient machinery erected in the country to handle a crop 
five times the size of the largest crop yet produced. According to 
the Department of Agriculture Report for 1927 there are 1,868 roller 
gins and 166 saw gins in licensed ginneries, the crop for that year 
was 131,728 bales, sufficient to keep the gins running only 53 days 
of 10 hours. 

The marketing position is quite as serious as the ginning posi¬ 
tion. Seed cotton is jiurcliased direct from natives at all ginneries, 
192 in number, and in addition there are 155 market centres at 
which there are from 1,500 to 1,700 buying stores. The buying 
of seed cotton at all these stores, with rents, licence fees, wages, 
transport, etc., is an exceedingly heavy item, which ultimately has 
to be paid by the producer. The efforts of ginners to obtain suffi¬ 
cient cotton to run their ginneries a reasonable time has led to 
severe competition and to very large numbers of ginners losing 
money. 

A move in the direction of reducing a lot of these charges was 
made in 1928 by the formation of a Seed Cotton Buying Associa¬ 
tion amongst ginners in the Buganda Province, and similar 
associations are being formed for 1929 in the Buganda Province, 
and in some districts of the Eastern Province. 

The Buganda Association has been in operation during the 
year. There has naturally been some criticism of its methods, and 
the varying prices paid to the native grower have been criticized, 
but on the whole the business cannot have been remunerative to 
buyers. The avowed objects of these associations are price fixing 
and elimination of much of the unnecessary competition and^multi¬ 
plication of services. It is possibly the pjrelude to a combination 
of ginning interests involving the suppression of a proportion of the 
192 ginneries which are far in excess of the country’s requirements, 
and concentration on the bigger centres. Many economies and 
reductions in working costs could be effected, and must take place 
if Uganda is to compete in cotton growing with countries such as 
the U.S.A., India and Egypt- 
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^Ifotor transport as a result o£ the excellent roads has increased 
enorinoii'^I}', far beyond the necessities of the case, and incidentally 
creates a tiroblem for the Government in the maintenance of roads. 

Uganda cotton has for some 3mars commanded a considerable 
premium for the best t^^'pe, but the present year has witnessed a big 
fail in basis, through causes unconnected with the quality, which has 
been well maintained. 

A 200^000 bale crop for Uganda is no yneans the limit of 
which the country is capable. Half a million is a possibility,^ but 
such a figure postulates a demand, which as far as Great Britain 
is concerned at the moment, is not evident. 


Developments in India, Iraq, Egypt 
and Sudan. 


Sir William Himbury, managing director of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, recentty returned from a tour to the 
above countries. 

The following is a summar\^ of his report: 

India. 

In the Punjab several large irrigation schemes were nearing 
completion, Sir William said, and others were contemplated. 
Eventually in this Province and the Native States there should be 
20,000,000 acres under wmter for the growing of cereals, cotton, and 
other crops. The Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur, in Sind, was making 
excellent progress, and*^ an enormous amount of work had been done 
since he last visited the area three years ago. It was expected 
that the Dam would be across the Indus in a ^^-ear’s time and the 
whole work completed in 1932, w'hen approximately 5,000,000 acres 
would be watered for w^heat, rice and cotton. 

[In connection with Sir William Himbury’s Report on the con¬ 
struction of the Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur it may be recalled that 
in our reports on Cotton Growing of India, 1910 and 1913, we 
repeatedly urged the construction of this Dam and included this 
subject in our requests to the Secretar^^ of State for India.— NOTE 
BY Editor.] 

Incidentally, the completion of the scheme w^ould increase the 
importance of Karachi as a port. I feel assured of the success of 
the scheme, although it would take time to colonize the whole area. 
Cotton of the American type, it had to be said, had not been 
doing too well lately in Northern India owing to the ravages of 
a pest known as the White Fly. Experts, however, were tackling 
the problem, and it was possible that an alteration in the time of 
planting the seed would go far to defeat this insect trouble. Agri¬ 
culture generally was going ahead in India. 

Sir William Himbury draws attention to the immense addition 
to land suitable for cotton crops which will be made by the irriga¬ 
tion schemes now nearing completion in the Punjab, where the 
Association has its principal cotton ^tate; and he shows how the 
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supply of pure seed from that estate, and the example given by the 
scientific methods practised there, are of benefit to other cultiva¬ 
tors of the Province, 

Egypt. 

'' I am pleased/’ he says, with the great progress which has 
taken place in the organization for the improvement of Egyptian 
cottons through the use of good seed under the famous botanist 
Dr. Balls, F.R.S., and also in the distribution and harvesting of 
these cottons. ^ Much successful work is being done by the 
Egyptian Agricultural Society, of which King Fuad is president.’’ 

Sudan, 

It is in the Sudan, however, that Sir William has noted the 
most remarkable developments since his last visit three years ago. 
In the Gezira territory, once utterly derelict under the savage 
tyranny of the Khalifa, and cursed by recurrent famine, there is 
to-day a flourishing industry which he holds up as a model for the 
whole cotton-growing world. 

In the Sudan I was most favourably impressed with the great 
cotton-growing scheme operating there, undoubtedly one of the 
finest object-lessons in the world, which I should like to see copied 
in other potential cotton-growing countries. The tenants are given 
good seed and^ instructed in the most up-to-date tillage and 
methods of cultivation. Every care is taken to keep the fields 
clear of weeds and the cotton free from extraneous matter when 
harvested. It is very carefully dealt with at the up-tO'-date 
ginneries, and the user gets a pure product direct from the grower, 
whO' knows nothing about loose methods of cultivation, and so gets 
the maximum return for his labour. All this is undoubtedly due 
to the wise policy of the local government in leaving the manage¬ 
ment control with the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, whose organi¬ 
zation deserves the commendation of all interested in Empire 
development. 

The rain-grown or American types of cotton from the Nuba 
Mountain or Mongalla areas are making excellent progress, and 
this is a great step of immense value politicall}^ Local tribes, 
who- formerly caused the authorities much anxiety, now have time 
only for making money. During the past few years the policy of 
the Sudan has been that of trade development, and it has more 
than justified itself. 

Iraq. 

In Iraq, there are no large irrigation schemes under con¬ 
sideration at the moment, but the agricultural development of the 
country is making steady progress. Punps have already ^ been 
installed by farmers to an extent which gives a total capacity of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 h.p. The pumps are in imits of 30 
to 50 h.p., and in nearly all cases are of British make. 
Larger crops are being produced. The cotton crop last 
season was practically doubled, and the. same progress is anti¬ 
cipated this year. There should be excellent prospects for sheep. 
The people seem anxious to make money and improve their con¬ 
dition in life, and the only thing necessary, so far as I could see, 
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was for the authorities, who exercise from time to time local con- 
troi, to settle down seriously to .the economic development of 

their rich country. 

King Faisal himself is setting a good example by cultivating 
over 2,000 acres of cotton and other crops, and many former 
^linisters and members of Parliament are following his example. 
But this is not enough, and I strongly recommend the provision 
of a demonstration and seed farm for the supply of pure seed of 
all products to the thousands of Iraq farmers who are making an 
attempt to get a living out of the land and who need this material 
assistance.’’ 


COTTON EXPORTS FROM EAST AFRICA DURING 1928, 


The total exports of Kenya and Uganda cotton during the 
whole year, 1928, amounted to 139, n 7 bales, to which may be 
added during the same period 27,402 bales from Tanganyika, or 
a total of 166,519 bales from East Africa. 

In summar}^, as near as comparison can be made, the following 
was the principal consumption of the cotton exports from East 
Africa during the whole 3’’ear 1928. Figures for the two preceding 
^^ears are given for the purposes of comparison : — 

,-January to December-^ 



1926 

1927 

1928 

Total exports 

. 208,484 

153,936 

166,519 

Great Britain 

. 92,505 

53,901 

65,519 

India 

74,550 

63,702 

99,771 

Japan 

. 30,556 

33,439 

16,827 


This cotton is highly appreciated in Japan, where spinners just 
now pay almost the same price as for Egyptian Uppers, with which 
it is being freeh^ mixed in Japanese mills. Some of the above 
imports into India are re-shipped to Japan. During last year a 
Japanese Steamship Company started calling at the East African 
ports principall}^ on account of these cotton shipments. 
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U.S. Cotton Crop of 1928. 


The Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the Census 
Bureau have now established the final figures (published 17th May, 

^929). ... .. o 

The area under cotton cultivation in the United States on 

July I, 1928, totalled 46,946,000 acres, of which 45,341,000 acres 
were picked, making the area abandoned 1,605,000 acres. The 
average yield of lint cotton picked per acre was 152.9 pounds, 
making the total production 14,478,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight (478.6 pounds net weight), as compared with a production 
of 12,956,000 similar bales in 1927. The ginned crop of 1928-1929, 
as reported by the Census Bureau, totalled 14,296,549 running 
bales, as compared with 12,783,112 running bales ginned in 1027- 
1928. It may be added that the reduction in the average yield per 
acre due to various causes in 1928 is estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture to have been 36.4 per cent, of a normal or full crop, 
as compared with a similar reduction of 38.5 per cent, in 1927, of 
29.5 per cent, in 1926, and of 36.0 per cent, in 1925. The principal 
cause of damage tO' the crop in 1928 was the boll-weevil, estimated 
by the Department to have been responsible for a loss of 14.1 per 
cent., which compares with a loss of 18.5 per cent, from this cause 
in 1927, and with an average boll-weevil damage of 14.0 per cent, 
for the 10 years from 1917 to 1926. 


The production 

details by States are as follows: 

1928 

1927 

Virginia 


44,000 

31,000 

Nortix Carolina 


836,000 

861,000 

South Carolina 


726,000 

730,000 

Georgia 


1 , 030,000 

1,100,000 

Florida 


19,000 

17,000 

Missouri 


147,000 

115,000 
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Tennessee .. 
Alabama ,. 
Zilississippi 
Louisiana .. 
Texas 

Oklahoma .. 
Arkansas -. 
Xew Mexico 
Arizona 
California .. 
Other States 


1928 

428,000 

1,109,000 

1,475,000 

691,000 

5,106,000 

1,203,000 

1,246,000 

88,000 

149,000 

172,000 

7,000 


1927 

359,000 

1,191,000 

1,355,000 

548,000 

4,352,000 

1,037,000 

1 , 000,000 

70,000 

91,000 

91,000 

7,000 


Total 


14,478,000 .. 12,955,000 


The following are the acreage details (in thousands of acres) : — 


1928 -, ,- 1927 




Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

^htginia 


81 

79 

65 

64 

North Carolina 


1,892 

1,860 

1,749 

1,728 

South Carolina 


2,485 

2,361 

2,454 

2,356 

Georgia 


3,883 

3,728 

3,501 

3,413 

Florida 


101 

95 

67 

64 

Missouri 


355 

334 

305 

291 

Tennessee 


1,145 

1,107 

985 

965 

Alabama 


3,643 

3,534 

3,214 

3,166 

Mississippi 


4,154 

4,029 

3,408 

3,340 

Louisiana 


2,052 

1,990 

1,585 

1,54 

Texas .. 


.. 18,330 

17,743 

16,850 

16,176 

Oklahoma 


4,420 

4,243 

4,187 

3,601 

Arkansas 


3,834 

3,681 

3,142 

3,048 

New Mexico . . 


123 

117 

100 

95 

Arizona 


202 

200 

140 

139 

California 


223 

218 

130 

128 

Other States .. 


23 

22 

23 

22 

Total .. 


.. 46,946 

45.341 

41,905 

40,138 


Not included in the totals are i6o,ooo acres planted in Lower 
California^ from which So,ooo bales were harvested, against 45,cxx> 
bales picked in the previous season from 110,000 acres. 


ANALYSIS OF THE REDUCTION FROM FULL YIELD PER ACRE, 
1926-1928, OWING TO VARIOUS CAUSES. 



Deficient moisture 

Excessive moisture 

Other climatic 
plant diseases 

State 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Virginia 

% 

% 

0 ,' 

, 0 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

15 

13 

6 

0 

8 

9 

0 

5 

5 

North Carolina 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 

4 

South Carolina 

20 

6 

1 

0 

5 

14 

5 

2 

15 

Georgia 

7 

11 

0 

1 

4 

15 

4 

1 

6 

Florida 

4 

13 

7 

2 

1 

12 

5 

0 

15 

Mexico 

3 

0 

6 

5 

41 

22 

5 

6 

8 

Tennessee .. 

6 

6 

8 

5 

10 

14 

2 

4 

4 

Alabama .. 

1 

7 

I 

4 

2 

13 

6 

1 

3 

l^Iississippi 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 

10 

2 

3 

3 

Louisiana .. 

7 

2 

2 

6 

8 

6 

3 

12 

3 

Texas 

2 

9 

8 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Oklahoma .. 

2 

0 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Arkansas .. 

12 

5 

3 

3 

11 

8 

2 

6 

6 







— 


_ 

_ 

Average of 13 States 

5*3 

6«4 

4.4 

3-2 

4-9 

7-3 

2-9 

2*8 

4*9 
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PAUL PFLIEGER ROBERT P. PFLIEGER JOHN J. PFLIEGER 


PAUL PFLIEGER sf CO 


Qommission Merchants 

60, Beaver Street NEW YORK 

.-—PFLIEGER, NEW YORK. 


Members of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Associated Members, Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Members of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
York, Inc. 

Orders Executed for Futures on the above Exchanges. 
We solicit correspondence for Spot Cotton. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: PAUL PFLIEGER, 

6o, Boulevard du Chateau, Ghent, Belgium 



^REER-WICHITA Hard, Heavy 
Bodied Staples, in lengths of 
ij to 15 inch. Our Exclusive One- 
Variety Ginneries guarantee 
uniformity of character as well as 
uniformity of Grade and Staple. 


’^he only cotton in which there is a 
continuity of interest from seed to spinner 


Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms 

IOWA PARK, TEXAS 





HUIIillllllillllHIlillillillllliillllliHiillllim 


AMERICAN COTTON 


lllllliiillillllilllllHilfHililiilliiilllllliHlllllliillHIIIIIiniillimillllllllillillllllllllllflllllllHIilll^ 

to the American Cotton Belt 

ilrUm 

IIIIHIIIIIllllillllllllllllilililillllllliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllillll 


H. H. Lawler, Presitlent. 

Fully Paid Gpita! |100,000.00 


Gble Address: BiSHOP 
(All Codes). 


H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Members - - Texas Cotton Association^ Houston Cotton Exchange. 


STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Cable Address: STEWBROS. 

BUYING AGENCIES: 

Throughout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 

COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 

<JTFWAl?T RPOQ i STEWART BROS. 
hlEWAKl cKUh. I COTTON company 

NEW YORK, N.Y. I INCORPORATED 

„ , D -Tj- ' 208, La Salle Street 

Oottofi iLxchcifi^B j COIGACrO ILL 

STEWART BROS., 830, Union Street, New Orleans, La. 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans GoUon Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 
liTerimoi Gottcm Association 


■iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHHiiip 
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Other climatic 
plant diseases 

Boll-wee\’il 

Other insects 

State 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 


0 / 



o' 



0 ' 

0 / 

0 


/o 

/o 

/o 

0 

/o 

/o 

, 0 

/O 

/O 

Virginia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

1 

2 

1 

3 

16 

12 

1 

5 

2 

South Carolina 

1 

2 

1 

4 

27 

15 

8 

1 

1 

Georgia 

1 

1 

2 

5 

18 

14 

10 

2 

2 

Florida 

1 

2 

0 

4 

9 

9 

7 

17 

2 

Mexico 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

Tennessee . 

9 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

Alabama . . 

.■> 

2 

5 

3 

15 

12 

5 

2 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

2 

6 

16 

14 

6 

2 

2 

Louisiana 

4 

0 

2 

9 

12 

18 

4 

3 

2 

Texas 

4 

2 

2 

11 

20 

12 

14 

6 

6 

Oklahoma , . 

0 

0 

0 

8 

31 

26 

4 

8 

4 

Arkansas 

0 

I 

2 

3 

11 

15 

8 

5 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—__ 

* Average oi ! 3 States 

2-1 

1 f) 

1-9 

7-1 

18 r> 

14 1 

8-9 

4 4 

3‘4 












Zero indicates no damage or lebS than 1 per cent damage, 

* These States include practically all ol the Cotton Belt proper. 


AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATIO;\r, 


Mr. H. G. Safford, President of the Houston (Texas) Cotton 
Exchange, was elected President of the American Cotton Shippers' 
Association at the fifth annual Convention held at New Orleans, 
April 26 and 27. 

Mr. Safford is one of the most energetic cotton men in the South. 
He has been active on many special committees and has frequently 
been called in by the Washington Government for his expert advice. 
He is a partner in the firm of McCaa & Safford, Houston, Texas. 

At the above convention papers were read in favour of the Net 
Weight Cotton Contract, and resolutions were adopted including 
the following: — 

The Committee on Foreign Arbitrations and Appeals and 
Foreign Rules and Practices recommended: — 

That as the present systems of arbitrating cotton in Havre, 
Milan, Ghent and Brussels are satisfactory our agreements with 
those markets be continued. 

Believing an arbitration and one appeal when properly con¬ 
ducted sufficient to determine a just reward on the quality of cotton, 
the committee recommends that due consideration be given to dis¬ 
continuing the use of appeal boards in Rotterdam and Bremen on 
CIF sales, thereby having the super-appeal boards operate as the one 
and only appeal. 

If Barcelona still desires its own system of arbitration we recom¬ 
mend that sales be made subject to Barcelona arbitration—unless 
otherwise agreed, this arbitration to be conducted in Barcelona by 
a representative of buyer and a representative of seller; and in case 
they are not able to come to an agreement to call in a third party 
agreeable to both; the American association to have the privilege of 
having a representative in Barcelona, ^and the seller can appoint him 
to serve as representative on arbitrations. Appeals from this arbi¬ 
tration would be made to some European appeal board on which we 


c 
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have direct representation, the award of this committee being final. 
Differences to be established by difference committee on which we 
have representative. 

The committee recommended that the directors continue nego¬ 
tiations with Liverpool and Manchester that changes may be 
brought about to make their appeal boards satisfactory to American 

shippers. 

It recommended mutual bargains for all “ on call ’’ sales. 

It recommended for all European markets the practice that 1 55 
per cent better bales in a shipment shall offset the same quantity 
of deficient bales. 

Resolutions adopted favoured guides for business conduct and 
these others : — 

Favouring a reduction of Government certiffcation costs 
wherever possible, establishment of review boards at classification 
points to permit grading and stapling for certification, and review¬ 
ing not more than two days later at 50 cents per bale cost; favouring 
a movement to improve ginning; opposing^ splitting of types either 
b}^ grade or staple to make finer distinctions than now m force; 
endorsing tvpes for preparation on staples of inches or better, the 
lower staples being covered in official Government standards: 
opposing the suggestion that original class of cotton being reviewed 
be withheld from the review board; commending the Government's 
careful method employed in selecting both grade and staple types. 


NEW COTTON PICKER. 


The new machine uses a wiping principle, no air suction. The 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange (co-operative cotton farmers) 
own a substantial participation in the new American Cotton Pickers 
Corporation, and Mr. C. O. Moser, the President of the American 
Cotton Glowers’ Exchange, is one of the directors of the new com- 
pan^c 

The model going on the market this year is of the size of a motor 
cycle, weighing around 500 lbs., rolls on three wheels and carries its 
own bag holding about 100 lbs. of seed cotton ; it will pass between 
rows as narrow as 30 ins. wide where the plant growth is not higher 
than 5 ft, as often during the picking season as is desired, without 
injurv to the plants. 

The machine is designed for two operators, one on each side, 
each operator covering two* or three rows, and the picker nozzles are 
manually directed to the ripe bolls and cannot injure the growing 
bolls. The machine will sell for It is engineered into the 

hands of the present class of cotton-pickincr labourers, not requiring 
skilled mechanics. It is powered with a r-h p. gas engine, requiring 
about one gallon of gasoline per day. 

For this year 400 machines have been ordered and they will be 
sold through the co-operation of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange in equal lots of 100, at four localities to be selected in 
major cotton-producing sections like Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, Little Rock, El Paso, etc. These machines will be kept 
in repair by the staff of the Automatic Picker Corporation, and it 
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PUGH-LYONS CO. 

COTTON EXPORTERS 


New York Cotton Exchange 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members : 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

NEW ORLEANS. LA, 


Csible Address t 
“ PULYONS *' 


We Specialize in Good Staple Cotton 
Suitable for the Most Exacting Spinners 


G. J. HUDSPETH 

& CO. 

Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 

Shippers of Hard Texas Black 
Land Qotton 

STUART McIntyre, 300, Royal Exchange, 

Manchester, Representative 


TARVER, STEELE & Co., Inc. 

Established xgog 

COTTON 


CHAS. L. TARVER, President 

L. T. TARVER, Vice-President G. W. HARDIN, Secy.-Treas. 


CHAS. L TARVER 
Memh^ 

New York CottOB Esiccliaiiso 
New Orleans Cotton Esdhansfe 


DALLAS 

TEXAS 


Associate Member 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Cable A ddress • 
Tarrer—Dallas 
Tarvsteel—New York 
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Anderson, Clayton 

and Co. 

Qotton SVlerchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 

Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 


Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3 , South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 


Members: Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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IS anticipated that their performance will bring satisfaction to their 
purchasers.. 

The fact that the Farmers’ Co-operatives are taking an active 
interest in the machine speaks well for it. 


SEASON^S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CROP, 1921-29. 


{Tabulation compiled by Liverpool Cotton Service,) 



1921- 

1922- 1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

1926- 

1927- 

1928- 

As at 

22 

23 24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



Acreage Planted (OOO’s) 




July 

.. 26,519 

34,852 38,287 

40,403 

46,448 

48,898 

42,683 

46,695 

December 

. . 32,332 

34,485 39,224 

41,490 

48,160 

49,086 

42,112 

46,943 

May 

.. 31,678 

34,016 38,701 

42,641 

48,090 

48,730 

41,905 

46,946 



Acreage Harvested. 





Preliminary 

— 

— — 

— 

44,231 

47,207 

40,626 

44,916 

December 

. . 31,427 

33,742 37,420 

40,115 

45,945 

47,653 

40,168 

45,326 

May 

.. 30,509 

33,036 37,123 

41,360 

46,053 

47,087 

40,138 

45,341 



Abandonment. 





Acres 

.. 1,109 

980 1,578 

1,281 

2,037 

1,643 

1,767 

1,605 

Per cent. 

3-7 

2-9 4 1 

3-0 

4-2 

3*4 

4-2 

3-4 



Condition per cent. 





Aug 1* 

64-7 

70 8 67-2 

67-4 

65-6 

69 8 

69-5 

67-9 

Sept 1 * 

49-3 

57-0 54-1 

59-3 

56-2 

59-6 

56-1 

60-3 

Oct. .. 

42-2 

50-0 49-5 

53-0 

56-6 

61 3 

54-2 

54-4 


Yield per acre planted (harvested where underlined) lbs. 


Aug. 1* 

. . 148 0 

157-2 143-9 

146-5 

139-8 

158-3 

156-8 

152-2 

Sept. 1*.. 

.. 127-0 

145 2 134-8 

151-5 

141-5 

T 53.6 

149.3 

153.9 

Oct. 1* .. 

. 118-0 

139-2 137-7 

148 0 

159-7 

168.4 

149-3 

149.1 

Nov. P 

— 

— 128-1 

151-6 

166-4 

Til-4 

151 .2 

150.1> 

Dec. 

127-0 

141 6 128-8 

156-8 

102-3 

T^.o 

152-3 

ToT-l 

March .. 

121 .0 

Tas-T 129-Q 

162-3 

167-3 

179-7 

754-1 

152-7 

Final 

I24-il 

lii I 110 6 

157 6 

167-2 

182-6 

154 - 5 

152-9 


indicated Crops (bales ol 

500 lbs gross) 

OOO’s. 



Aug. 1* 

. 8,203 

11.449 11,516 

12,351 

13,566 

15,621 

13,492 

14,291 

Sept. . 

. 7,037 

10,575 10,788 

12,787 

13,740 

15,166 

12,692 

14,439 

Oct 1* .. 

. 6,537 

10,135 11,015 

12,499 

14,759 

16,627 

12,678 

13,993 

Nov 1* 

— 

— 10,248 

12,816 

15,386 

17,918 

12,842 

14,133 

Dec. 

8,340 

9,964 10,081 

13.153 

15,603 

18,618 

12,789 

14,373 

March .. 

7,953 

9,762 10,128 

13,619 

16,086 

17,910 

12,950 

14,460 

Final 

. . 7,954 

9,762 10,140 

13,628 

16,104 

17,977 

12,956 

14,478 


Ginnings (running bales, 

OOO's). 




Prior to 








Aug. 1 .. 

— 

64 

22 

162 

48 

163 

88 

Sept. 1 .. 

! ! 486 

806 1,143 

947 

1,886 

697 

1,534 

957 

Oct. 1* .. 

. 2,920 

3,866 3,232 

4,528 

7,126 

5,643 

5,945 

4,964 

Oct. 18 .. 

5,497 

6,978 6;409 

7,616 

9,519 

8,732 

8,118 

8,155 

Nov. 1 .. 

. 6,646 

8,139 7,556 

9,716 

11,207 

11,257 

9,921 

10,164 

Nov. 14 

. 7,274 

8,870 8,369 

11,162 

12,260 

12,959 

10,895 

11,323 

Dec. 1 . . 

. . 7,640 

0,320 9,243 

12,238 

13,871 

14,626 

11,738 

12,564 

Dec. 13 .. 

.. 7,791 

9,489 9,549 

12,792 

14,832 

15,545 

12,073 

13,147 

Jan. 16 .. 

. . 7,912 

9,648 9,944 

13,307 

15,500 

16,616 

12,501 

13,892 

March .. 

.. 7,977 

9,729 10,159 

13,631 

16,104 

17,688 

12,778 

14,269 

Final 

7,978 

9,729 10,171 

13,639 

16,123 

17,755 

12,783 

14,297 


25th ot previou.s month in 1921, 1922 and 1923 
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U.S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON BY VARIETIES. 


Ir. Ruiiiimg bale.-* >‘000’s* except iorcign m rquualent 500lb bales 


Linters 

Other Sea Amer. not 



Total 

bpiand 

Egypt n 

Foreign 

Island 

Egypt’n 

included 

Season’s Total- 

1912-13 

5483 • 3 

5195-6 

201-3 

31-7 

54-8 

— 

303-0 

1913-14 

5577 • 4 

5301-4 

151-1 

43-2 

81-7 

— 

307-3 

1914-13 

5597 • 4 

5295 • 9 

181-2 

40-S 

79-4 

— 

411-8 

1913-16 

6397*6 

5998-0 

269-3 

47-7 

82-6 

— 

880-9 

1916-17 

6788 5 

6376-0 

259-2 

59-1 

94-3 

— 

869*7 

1917-18 

6566-5 

6296-8 

136-4 

47-4 

85-9 

— 

1118-8 

1918-19 

5765-9 

5517 6 

126*1 

50-0 

51-2 

21-1 

457-9 

1919-29 

6419-7 

5914-2 

323-1 

93-6 

43-0 

45-9 

342-5 

192tJ-21 

4892-7 

4641*5 

159-2 

56 6 

18-7 

16-8 

516-3 

1921-22 

5909 • 8 

5554-7 

226-3 

70 5 

9-0 

49-4 

639-0 

1922-23 

6666-1 

6250-8 

262-3 

81-5 

6-3 

65-2 

646-1 

1923-24 

5680-6 

5312-0 

223-6 

104 0 

4-9 

36-0 

536-7 

1924-23 

6193-4 

5894-5 

191-5 

84-4 

4-0 

19-0 

658-8 

1925-26 

6455 - 9 

6161-7 

204-1 

76-0 

2-3 

11-7 

803-8 

1926-27 

7189-6 

6859-2 

239-8 

69-7 

1*2 

19-7 

806-1 

1927-28 

6834-1 

6518-6 

217-6 

81-5 

1-3 

15-1 

780-2 

Monthly Figure^. 

1926-27 

August 

500-3 

476-3 

17-6 

4-8 

— 

1-3 

73-5 

September 

570-6 

539-8 

22*9 

6-i 

— 

1-8 

74-8 

October 

568-4 

539-4 

20-8 

6-2 

— 

1-8 

75-4 

November 

583-7 

559*9 

16-4 

5*5 

_ 

1-9 

63-2 

December 

603-0 

579-6 

16-9 

4-5 

— 

2-0 

54-0 

January 

603-2 

578-8 

17-3 

5-6 

_ 

1-5 

55-0 

February 

589-5 

565-4 

17-0 

0-4 

— 

1-7 

61-3 

March. , 

693-1 

663*6 

21-8 

5-9 

— 

1-8 

69-2 

April .. 

618-3 

59M 

19-5 

5-9 

— 

1-7 

67-7 

May .. 

629-9 

600-4 

22-1 

5-6 

— 

1-8 

72*0 

June ., 

659-8 

625-2 

26*0 

7-3 

— 

1-3 

70-0 

July .. 

569-8 

540-6 

21-4 

6-7 

— 

M 

69-9 

1927-28 

August 

634-5 

604-0 

22-5 

7-0 

_ 

M 

76-2 

September 

627-8 

599-7 

19-8 

7-1 

_ 

1-1 

80-4 

October 

613-5 

586-0 

19-4 

6-9 

_ 

1-2 

75-3 

November 

626-7 

598-7 

20-5 

6-2 

_ 

1-3 

63-9 

December 

538-8 

512-7 

18-9 

0-9 

_ 

1-3 

53-8 

Januar\' 

586-1 

«557 • 8 

20-2 

6-6 

_ 

1-5 

56-1 

February 

572-9 

544-1 

20-4 

6-9 

_ 

1-4 

57-8 

March.. 

581-3 

555* 9 

17-1 

7-0 

_ 

1-4 

63-1 

Apni .. 

524-8 

509-7 

16-5 

6-5 

_ 

1-1 

59-9 

May .. 

577-4 

553-4 

14-9 

7-8 

_ 

1-2 

62-8 

June .. 

510-4 

488-2 

14-0 

7-0 

_ 

1-2 

65-6 

July .. 

439-8 

418-4 

13-4 

6-7 

— 

1-3 

65-3 

1928-29* 

August 

526-7 

510-0 

18-5 

6-0 

_ 

M 

68-2 

September 

492-2 

469-5 

16-1 

5*9 

_ 

0-7 

68-6 

October 

618-8 

591-2 

19-6 

6-7 

_ 

1-3 

76-1 

November 

610-9 

586-9 

17-6 

5-2 

_ 

1-3 

68-6 

December 

534-4 

510*6 

17-8 

4-6 

_ 

1-3 

59-6 

Januar}’- 

668-4 

638-1 

22-2 

6-3 

_ 

1-8 

68-6 

February," 

598-1 

570-9 

19-5 

6*4 

_ _ 

1-3 

68*1 

March.. 

632-8 

603-8 

20-5 

7-1 

_ 

1-4 

76-7 

April ., 

63D7 

603-0 

20-1 

7-4 

_ 

1-2 

79-0 

May .. 

668-0 

{No details to hand so 
^Subject to revision. 

far) 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 

INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers' Co-operative 
JAarketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 


Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 


Prompt Shipments and Sailings 




CASH RESERVES - - 11,300,000.00 

Member American Cotton Growers' Exchange 


Cable Address: 

-‘FARBUCOT, DALLAS’* 


Codes: 

Meyer’s 39tli 
Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Book 
Howards’ Code 
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“ Spinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

T' and above to i" below 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below W' 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify *at your cotton 
—must be ginned 
on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S,A. 
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WORLDAMERICAN COTTON CONSUMPTION. 


Whilst the figures of the International Cotton Federation will 
be compiled only at the_ end of the season, early in August, and 
will be ready for publication early in September, Mr. A. H. Garside, 
of Boston, Mass., has published his estimate as being about 
I ^,2SO,ooo bales against our figure of 15,407,000 bales for las^ year. 
(Lint only.) 

Mr. Garside’s estimate would mean that the carry-over will be 
about 4,250,000 bales on July i, 1929. 

There has evidently been a decline in the consumption of 
American cotton among the European and Asiatic countries during 
the second half of the season, due to- the lower parity of East Indian 
cotton, and trade during the recent months has been worse than 
ever before. 

C. IF. Stobhar publishes in the New Orleans Cotton Trade 
Journal his views on the likely carry-over. He argues that the final 
ginners^ figure was 14,296,000 bales, to which must be added 
repacks, etc., with usual allowance for new crop movement, etc., 
which he places at about 304,000 bales; then he adds 1,150,000 
bales linters, making the total of 15,750,000; by adding last year’s 
carry-over of 5,300,000 he gets last year’s seasons supply of 
21,050,000 bales. He estimates consumption of lint and linters 
at about 16,000,000 bales and thus he arrives at a carry-over of 
5,050,000 (including linters). 

Making due allowance for linters Mr. Stobbar’s and Mr. Gar- 
side’s figures do not differ materially. 


New Uses of American Cotton. 


For the information of European Associations of Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers it may be interesting to know that the Special Committee 
of the Cotton Textile Institute of New York is engaged on the 
following work: — 

Promotion of Styled Cottons. 

Style suivey published 1928; industry finances promotional pro¬ 
gramme to the trade started February, 1929; style conference with 
dress manufacturers held October 9, 1928; displays of cotton fabrics 
and garments. 

Exports. 

American export classification for cotton goods revised; “Analysis of 
Some Features of our Cotton Textile Export Situation published. 

Cotton Fabrics in Aeronautics. 

Estimated 1929 demand for planes, 2,000,000 sq. yds. airplane cloth; 
simplification of balloon fabric specifications; survey made of available 
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equipment for manufacturing; Guggenheim Fund interested in cotton 

fabric aerial markers. 

Caxvas-Tyred Casters and Truck Wheels. 

13*8-ounce duck used; potential demand in textile industry, 1,500,000 
sq. yds.; results of tests; commendation by large textile mill using. 

Traffic Guides. 

New use for narrow sheetings having potential annual market for 
5,000,000 sq. yds.; description of fabric and uses. 

Cleavage Cloth Used in Concrete Road Construction. 

Special cotton fabric for concrete highway construction, with esti¬ 
mated potential market, 5,000,000 sq. yds. per year developed by 
Institute; description of use. 

Cotton Fabric in Top Soil Road Construction. 

New use for open-weave 7-ounce cotton fabrics, requiring 3,500 
sq. yds. per mile; description of use and development. 

Brattice Cloth. 

8,000,000 sq. yds. brattice cloth used annually in mines; possibilities 
of increasing use of cotton fabrics for brattice cloth; Institute arranging 
for tests. 

Cotton Containers. 

500,000,000 sq. yds. narrow sheetings, osnaburg and print cloths 
estimated consumed annually; Textile Bag Manufacturers^ Associa¬ 
tion’s campaign; cement, sugar and fertilizer bags; opportunities for 
study and promotion. 

Cotton Baling for Piece Goods. 

Potential annual demand, 22,000,000 sq. yds.; freight classification 
made more favourable for use of cotton baling; tests to develop cotton- 
baling material. 

Cotton Baling for Cotton. 

Potential annual market, 80,000,000 sq. yds. heavy cotton fabric; 
tests by Department of Agriculture satisfactory; advantages cotton 
baling; net-weight basis. 

Bed Sheets. 

r generally used, estimated additional annual market 

for 20 0)0,000 sq, yds. wide sheetings; 1,600,000 ‘‘What Length 
Sheets? pamphlets issued; sizes bed sheets for hospitals simplified 
50 to 4; tests on 23 brands sheets being made Westchester County 
Board and Navy Department now specify 


Awnings. 


Present market about 30,000,000 sq. yds. per year; conservative 
titb ^y'laWe 6,000.000 sq. yds.; Institute coKjperating 

f Awning Manufacturers’ Association and 

Department of Commerce in securing information on which to base 

simplification of widths •* con- 
water and mildew proofing: use of awnings 
promoted by design contest and special articles. ^ 


Osnaburg in the Home. 


Suitability of osnaburg for household 
pepaTtment of Agriculture and Institute 
featunng. 


uses presented by U.S. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colonel John J. Shute, c.m.g., d.s.o, 

Edward B. Orme William J. Walmsley John R. Reynolds 

Francis R. Verdon Francis Reynolds Austin Lightbound 

LIVERPOOL 

COTTON BROKERS 

and General Produce and Metal Brokers 

Cables and Telegrams : ** REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone : 3720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Ofieans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d’Alexandrie (Membres Adh^rants) 

Liverpool Com Trade Assocn. Ltd. National Metal Exchange, Inc. 

{Subscriber Brokers) Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Rubber Trade Association of London London Cocoa Terminal Market Assocn. 

Liverpool Cocoa Association Ltd. (Associate Members) 

United Terminal Sugar Market Assocn. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc, 

(Affiliated Members) London Produce Cleanng House Ltd. 

Sugar Association of Lancashire Ltd. 

alsa ROYAL EXCHANGE, & COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS ST., 

MANCHESTER 

Telegrams: « REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones: 4954/6 City 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester 

and 41 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Telegrams: ” REYGIB, FEN, LONDON.” Telephones: 6074/5 Royal 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 


MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Members: 

HEW YORiS: STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Members: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 


25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTO WN OFFICES : 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBILT HOTEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42 nd Street 34 th Street and Park Avenue 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: 18, EAST 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1611. Walnut Street 
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A MILL SURVEY 

as made by 

The Textile Development Co. 

IS 

Practical and Scientific 

and 

Consists of an Analysis of the 
Manufacturing Departments 
of the Mill by a group of 
Practical Men. 

IT 

RESULTS IN LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 

These surveys have been made in 

UNITED STATES (12 States) 
CANADA (4 Provinces) 
SWITZERLAND : AUSTRIA 

GERMANY : CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Textile Development Co. 

SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 

80, FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Extending the Use of Cotton 
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Holland Vekicular Tunnel—Norik Tuke. 

View looking west from vicinity of N.Y. Plaza Portal 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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Cable Address: **BURTON*’ 

S. B. WILSON & CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

Main Office: Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. 

EXTRA STAPLES & BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
Clarksdale, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. Cleveland, Miss 


Notice to Spinners 
of 

jftnerican Staple Cotton 

T he delta & pine land company of Mississippi 

owns and operates a group of cotton plantations in the Delta of 
Mississippi, upon which it produces annually an average of 
sixteen thousand bales of cotton, the staple of which is inch and 
three-sixteenths to inch and a quarter (Liverpool style) in length. 

This Company offers to the trade any part of its production; 
will ship to match type, guaranteeing grades and staple. The 
Company will be glad to communicate with persons interested. 

Post Office Address: Union & Planters Bank Building, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Cable Address ; “ Johnston, Memphis/^ 

Delta & Pine Land Company of Mississippi 


Cables: BAYOU, LIVERPOOL 
Telegrams: PECAN, LIVERPOOL 


T elephones 


{ 3865 Central, Liverpool 
127 s Blackfnars, Manchester 


WILLIAMS, WILSON ca, Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Orleans House : : LIVERPOOL 

And 433, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 

WILLIAMS, WILSON & Co. H. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 

LIMA, PERU FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U.S.A. 
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Additional Subjects Studied by the New Uses Section. 
IMPOETANT Channels foe Educating Customers. 

Methods of presenting to consumers cotton fabrics for wearing 
apparel and in the home; adult extension of work of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, reaching 440,000 homes in 48 States; cotton fabrics 
furnished for club contests and advantages of cottons presented to 
4-H Girls’ Clubs, which include 600,000 girls of high-school age; over 
1 ,000,000 girls and women receive classroom instruction in textiles and 
clothing. Institute presented advantages ot cotton at State and annual 
conventions, supplied literature for classroom use and aided in making 
national programme. 

Preseniation Of Cotton Fabrics to the Trade, Public and 
Press. 

Advantages of cotton fabrics, presented m 51 addresses, 18 exhibits, 
general press, household magazines, and to trade associations. 

Co-operation with Government Agencies. 

Committee from Departments of Commerce and Agriculture and 
Institute study new uses for cotton goods; Government offices 
co-operated with; Government textile purchases; Institute encourages 
responsible bidding on Government inquiries; Government purchased 
9,200,000 sq. yds. cotton fabrics first nine months 1928. 

Specifications. 

Institute aids in specifications for general Federal use; O.D. uniform 
cloth, O.D. legging fabric and cartridge bags for War Department; 
bedspreads and cotton bunting for Navy Department; pyroxylin-coated 
fabrics, fabrics for rubberizing, bed sheets, etc., for private industries. 

Simplified Practice. 

Institute co-operated with Department of Commerce m simplifying 
cotton textiles for institutional uses, surgical gauze, and adhesive 
plaster; advantages of simplification in textiles. 

Research. 

Research done by Institute at Bureau of Standards, including water, 
fire, and mildew proofing of fabrics; fabrics used in water-proofing con¬ 
crete structures; road cleavage cloth; modified parachute cloth; one- 
wear collar; technical study of bed sheets; cotton fabrics for potato- 
barrel tops; cotton bagging for piece goods; rice bags, cotton-seed meal 
bags, and effect of different dopes and methods of applying to bagging 
of various constructions. 

The following editorial from the Neix/ Bedford Times is an 
interesting comment on the work of one of the departments of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston : — 

The return of cotton goods to favour, of which such pleasing 
signs are tO' be noted in scores of different connections to-day, 
represents the happy result of something besides mere chance and 
changing styles. 

‘ ‘ It crowns the persistent efforts of people who planned three or 
four years ago to do something to bring back dress popularity to 
tthe old staple fabric that then seemed almost at 1he vanishing point 
'SO far as style vogue was concerned. 

“ The publicity department of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers started the ball rolling back in 1925, and 
proceeded thereafter consistently with popularity-getters of various 
sorts, such as showings in shop windows, a travelling textile exhibit, 
etc., until the cotton vogue once more gained motion and. 
momentum/' 


D 
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The National 
June 15 ; — 


Association issued the following leaflet on 
COTTON FORECAST. 


By Kairme Hoofer. 

The hulk of next yearns buying will be chosen from the more successful 
style items that are on the market at present. For this reason it is very 
important to study the lines that the department stores are offering to the 
consumer in the way of cottouj both in the main products and the accessories. 

One of the interesting summer features for the household has been the 
chintz bedspreads and curtains to match. These have been extremely 
attractive and very reasonably priced. Light-weight summer quilts in 
old-fashioned chintz and percale, carrying out the idea of the patchwork 
affairs of our grandmothers^ day, have also been well received. 

There is no question of the success of cotton as a style fabric, in 
ensembles, coats and separate dressses. Models in the sports type, both 
plain and printed, are retailing from $15.00 to $49.50 in the more exclusive 
department storesj and at corresponding prices down the line. And they 
have no difficulty in selling. The situation can be analysed very favourably 
for another year. But it is essential that cotton be even more highly styled 
if it is to hold its present prestige. 

Colour will continue to play an increasingly important part in successful 
styling. If the vogue for brilliant, warm yellows, reds and oranges con¬ 
tinues to influence to scale, it will react to the advantage of cotton which can 
be guaranteed fast and clear. This will mean that beige will yield more and 
more to white as background. It will also help to hold the tendency towards 
a light range rather than dark. The all-year-round sunburn will be a 
contributing factor for the reason that white, either alone or with clear 
contrasting colours, sets off the fashionable brown skin much better than the 
faded pastels. 

With the cotton dress as a leader, there is endless opportunity to develop 
the field for cotton underv/ear. Pyjamas were well received and well 
represented in many fields—negligee, beach and garden. But vests 
and shorts can be made to sell more -iniversally. In the first place, it must 
not be forgotten that the average dress is thin enough to show the under¬ 
wear. Even the most casual flapper isn’t likely to wear loud-striped violet 
shorts under a light yellow dress—at least not more than the first time. The 
sudanette model brought out by Stewart & Co., Fifth Avenue, of a sleeveless 
tennis dress and underwear to match is an idea that can be carried a great 
deal further. If an enterprising dress manufacturer could be persuaded to 
do this in large quantities it could be made interesting. 

The tendency towards a more intricate and feminine mode means 
increased interest in accessories. Pockets in a dress or coat ask for a hand¬ 
kerchief that will carry out the colour scheme. Sleeveless and backless 
dresses are given a flare in the addition of scarves and kerchiefs. 

Summer shoe and bag sets are another field that has possibilities. 
Starting last year as a novelty, this season sees the fashion firmly 
entrenched.^ Coloured leather slippers are smart for the first time in many 
years. So it is safe to assume that the mode will hold and be in the volume 
class another year. While it may not use up so much yardage at so 
attractive a price, it has the advantage of focussing the consumer’s attention 
on cotton, and in a line that is a definite style factor. The present price 
of shoes and bag together in the retail stores about equals the price of the 
dress, whether the latter lies in the $10.50 range or the $25.00. So while 
the cotton dress may not necessarily demand cotton accessories, the reverse 
is another story. Cotton shoes and bag demand a cotton background. 

So sell them their shoes, bag, kerchief and hat. You won’t have to 
worry about their buying anything but a cotton dress. Keep the women 
cotton-minded, and the stores will give them what they want. 

The U.S. Government, _ through _ the textile division of the 
Department of Commerce, is energetically aiding in finding new 
for cotton, and recently Mr. E. T. Pickard, the chief of the 
dmsion, reported that two new bulletins dealing with the present 
9nd potential use ^f cotton have been rgleasod. Ope entitled ‘ ‘ The 
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A. Lynton Jones, President and Treasurer. W. B. S. Granby, Secretary 

A. LYNTON JONES & CO. INC. 

Cotton Exporters 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Qahle Address: Aljoe-Norfolk. Codes: Meyer's 40 Edition, Buenting’s International 
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& CO 


qNCORPORATED) 


Cotton C^erchants 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS 


MEMBERS 

Houston Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
American Cotton Shippers’ 
Association 


CODES 

Meyer's sgtli Edition 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
Sbepperson’s 78 th and 
iHoward’s Code 
Buenting’s Code 


Cable Address: 
“ SOOTTGO 


CASTLE LINE 


Galveston, Houston to Havre, 
Ghent : ; Antvrerp 

Regular Sailings 
TWICE MONTHLY 

Managing Owners: JAMES CHAMBERS & C0„ Liverpool 

AGENTS. 

HOUSTON and GALVESTON - FOWLER & McVITIE 
HAVRE - . . - LANGSTAFF, EREMBERT & Co. 

GHENT . - - . AGENCE MARITIME MINNE 

ANTWERP - - - BIGLAND, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltd. 


M. H. REED & Company 


Cotton Exporters 


AUSTIN 


TEXAS 
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Awniiig deals with the use of awning fabric- for commercial 
and residential buildings; the other, “ The Citrus Tent/’ discusses 
the utilization of cotton cloth for fumigation tents in combating 
diseases of citrus fruit trees. Another bulletin, Cotton in the 
Rubber lyre Industry,” is now ready for printing, while reports on 
the use of cotton in the aviation industry and cotton wall coveringb 
are in preparation. A study is being made of the use of net wash 
bags in domestic washing machines and the utilization of cotton in 
Government establishments. There is a considerable potential use 
for a light-napped cotton cloth in the manufacture of shoe bags, 
which would be convenient containers for shoes in the home, and 
particularly for packing shoes for travelling, Mr. Pickard said. 
These would also serve as an advertising medium for the distri¬ 
butor, who could have the name of his firm printed on them. It 
was further suggested by various members of the committee that 
such bags might be ])rovided for wringers on washing machines and 
coverings for electric fans and other household appliances, and that 
wiping cloths for automobiles, whicli would serve as an advertise¬ 
ment medium, could be distributed by automobile manufacturers or 
garages. 

Would it be too much to expect similar European Government 
departments to follow the lead given by U.S.A. ? 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP. 


Summarizing all the reports received in this otfice there seems to 
be an absolute unanimity that this year the boll-weevils are present 
in larger numbers than last year, and that they are distributed over 
a larger area. The boll-weevil promises tO' be the most important 
factor in the season, though it will only be towards the end of July 
before one may be able tO' form some ideas of the likely damage. 
If July is hot and dry the weevil will be killed off, as last year, in 
large quantities, but if July is wet, then we may see high prices. 

The crop is about a week later than normal. The acreage esti¬ 
mates indicate an increase of from 2 to 3 per cent. 'Fhat, of course, 
can be more than counteracted by weevils or other events. 

All the reports agree that the size of the crop is in the hands of 
the weather and that it is useless at this stage to endeavour tO' make 
any forecast whatsoever. The market is, and will be for a month, 
purely a weather market. 

Care is necessary in view of the possibility of lieavy boll-weevil 
damage, and spinners will do well to pay attention to the 
rainfall in July in the Cotton Belt, which will be the determinating 
factor of future weevil development. Dry weather is wanted; wet 
weather means large weevil damages later on. A.S.P. 
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MARKET LETTERS. 


Messrs. Harriss & Vose, New York, have in their usual 
‘‘ Conspectus of the Cotton Market ” for the week ending June i, 
1929, the following pithy analysis of the present situation: — 

Here, then, is a statistical picture of a normal cotton crop, as 
made up from the average of the past ten years: 

Whatever the preliminary acreage estimate of July 8 may be, 
the ' average ’ crop revised upward 2.7 per cent, in the final figures. 
In the past ten yeais the revision has been downward only three 
times. 

The abandonment is 3.7 per cent., from the revised figures. 

The yield per acre is 155 lbs. 

The reduction in the yield ascribable tO' boll-weevil damage is 
15.8 per cent. 

If the planted acreage this season should be approximately 
49,000,000, as many think, and the picked acreage approximately 
47,000,000, the average yield of 155 lbs. per acre would produce 
about 15,200,000 bales. 

The average yield in the three worst boll-weevil years was 
132.1 lbs. per acre. On 47,000,000 acres that would produce a crop 
around 13,000,000. The average yield of the remaining seven 
years of the last ten was 164.8 lbs. At that rate the crop would be 
16,200,000. 

For practical purposes, therefore, the ‘ normal expectation * of 
this crop may be set at 15,200,000 bales, and the probable range 
between 13,000,000 and 16,200,000. If it escapes from that range 
at either end it will be a phenomenal crop, not to be judged by 
average standards. 

The * normal ' cotton crop, like the ' average man,' has no 
existence except in the imagination of the statisticians, but it may 
be useful to keep these figures in mind when studying the crop 
reports this season. 

And regardless of the immediate market outlook, it strikes us 
that only a crop approaching the upper range given could in the 
long nm be considered bearish at these price levels." 


The Cochran Bureau, Dallas, Texas, published on the 15th June 
the following: — 

Acreage probabilities are changed but little since June 1st 
The weevil situation looks more serious, as reports daily indicate 
that the infestation is more general and more widespread than 
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before reported, and than at this season last year. In fact the 
localities reporting ‘ ^ heaviest infestation in years ' ^ or “ more 
weevils than we have ever had at this season are numerous. The 
high temperatures had in Texas this week, in conjunction with poor 
protection afforded by the plants, which are small in most areas, 
may effect some reduction of the next generation of weevils; how¬ 
ever, since nights were cool, moisture plentiful and temperatures not 
unduly high no drastic check is likely. In the Central and Eastern 
belts the weather was altogether favourable for rapid multiplication 
and for survival of old weevils. Squaring is general in the Southern 
third of the belt and is beginning locally in the Southern fringe of 
the Northern third, providing the necessary environment for 
increase. Heavy damage is reported locally in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Georgia. It is urgent that hot dry weather pre¬ 
dominate during the next few weeks; otherwise severe inroads on 
the crop may be expected. 


The Fossick Bureau^ Memphis, made the following remarks in 
their letter of the 14th June: — 

The foundation for a very large crop has been laid; stands are 
as good as in any year of the last five, the plant is healthy-looking, 
there is ample moisture over the entire belt and cultivation is fair; 
the use of fertilizer per acre will compare favourably with previous 
years and the quality is high, which is an important factor. Indi¬ 
cations now point to an acreage approximating the record, if not 
exceeding it. The present condition of the crop would be brilliant 
for the end of May; the crop averages about two weeks late; this 
lateness can be overcome, and favourable weather during the 
remainder of June would go far towards overcoming it 

The good foundation, however, is no guarantee of the completed 
structure. The history of cotton growing is filled with disappoint¬ 
ment along this line. There are many things that can happen to a 
cotton crop, to convert a brilliant promise into a dismal failure, but 
the one most to be feared is the boll-weevil. Assuming an acreage 
equal to the record—48,730,000 acres in i926--which would mean 
an increase of about 3,8 per cent, compared with last year, and 
assuming average abandonment, the crop might range from 
12,250,000 to 18,000,000 bales, within the range of yield per acre— 
124,5 lbs. to 181.9 lbs.—during the last ten years. 

Several pointers suggest the wisdom of watching the boll-weevil 
very closely this year, always bearing in mind that damage is not 
likely to become apparent until late in July, and that June, July 
and August weather appears to be the most important controlling 
factor affecting increased infestation. 
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Tlie weevil, owing to inviting weather, emerged from hibernation 
unusually early this year, and so far weather conditions have 
favoured acti\ity; the earh" emergence will increase the number of 
generations of weevils, and therefore enlarges the possibility of 
maxiiiiiiiii damage. The presence of weevil is noted in practically 
ever}' section of tlie belt except the far West 

Government has a theory of a seven-year peak-to-peak weevil 
cycle, and has placed 1921 as a peak year—according to that 1928 
would have been the next peak. 1921 may have been a peak year 
111 Texas, bui: li yield per acre proves anydimg 1923 was the peak 
year in other States in which the weevil had, up tO' that time, 
obtained a foothold. If there is aiwthing in the weevil cycle, it is 
not unlikely that weevil damage will be heavier this year than in 
1928, and that the peak damage will occur in IQ30—Texas 
excepted. 

Government boll-weevil report, issued to-day, shows the highest 
percentage of emergence since 1924 at all but four reporting stations. 


WORLD’S COTTON SUPPLY. 


Bond McEua^iy & Co.^ New York, in their market letter dated. 
7th June, review with clarit}^ the world’s cotton supplies. They 
say: — 

‘‘ At this point careful consideration may well be given to the now 
almost complete preliminary^ statistics of the past year’s production of cotton 
in all the producing countries of the \\orld; for these statistics clearly 
indicate that the world’s crop of 1928 fell far short of what was generally 
expected a few months ago. According to a tabulation recently published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Washington, returns from all 
but a few minor producing countries show an aggregate yield in 1928 of 
25,111,000 bales of 478 lbs. net weight, as compared with 23,383,000 bales 
produced by the same countries m 1927. The Bureau further estimates 
that when all returns are in the total world’s crop in 1928 will be found 
to have been 25,600,000 bales of 478 lbs. net weight, as compared with 
23,800,000 bales in 1927. It appears, then, that there was a gain in world 
production in 1928 as compared with 1927 of only 1,800,000 bales, of which 
1,523,000 bales represented the increase in the American crop alone, the 
rest of the world gaining no more than 277,000 bales. Particularly 
disappointing are the returns for China and India; for in China the crop 
of 1928 was 450,000 bales smaller than that of 1927, while m India early 
forecasts of an increase of 500,000 to 600,000 bales in the yield have had to 
be reduced to such an extent that the figure of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics indicates an increase of only 33,000, bales and even this insignifi¬ 
cant increase may in the end disappear, since the latest report of the Indian 
Government estimates the total crop in India this year at only 5,638,000 
bales of 400 lbs., against 5,871,000 bales last year. It may be added 
that in interpreting these figures of world production it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the figure for India includes 750,000 bales of 400 lbs. (about 
600,000 bales of 478 lbs.) estimated to be spun into yarn in the homes of' 









EGYPTIAN COTTON 

JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, 

Presideyzt : Wm. KowARTH. 

Vice-President I H.E. AhMED Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Egypt: MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE : 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of State, 
Alinistry of Finance. 

H.E. Emme Pasha Yehia, Cotton E^orter, Alexandria. 

Dr, Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administra¬ 
tion. 

Fouad Bev Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 
Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural 
Syndicate. 

Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association, 6, .St. James’s Square, Manchester. 
Lt-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Famworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

Fraiice: Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 
Germany: Direktor A. W. Schutte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, 
A.G., Crefeld. 

Italy: Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesu 7 Milan. 

General Director of: 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna 8t Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Czecko-Slovakia: Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Ober- 
leutensdorf. 

Officially appointed substitutes : — 

England: 

F. Wright Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkwortli, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 

Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 
France: Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantdni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Switzerland: Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., 
Ziegelbrlicke, Giarus. 

The of AgricwMwe of Egypt and the Pres'denl of tle Interna'iofial Coton Fedoranon 

we " members. 
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EXTRACTS from the MINUTES of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, held at 
the Palace Hotel, Brussels, 23rd May, 1929. 


There were present: Messrs. William Howarth (Chairman), 
(England), F. Holroyd (England;, Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Bro-wn 
(England), W. H. Catterall (England), A. W. Schiitte (Germany), 
Edmund^ Dilthey (Germany), Roger Seyrig (France), Prof. P. 
Alberzoni (Italy), Otto Pick (Czecho-Slovakia), Caspar Jenny 
(Switzerland), Dr. W. Lawrence Balls (Egypt), W. Heaps 
(England), F. Wright (England), G. Berry (England), Dr. Silvio 
A. Soldini (Italy), Arno' S. Pearse (General Secretary), John 
Pogson (Assistant Secretary). 

At the commencement of the meeting COUNT JEAN DE Hemp- 
TINNE, President of the Belgian Cotton Spinners’ Association, was 
in attendance, and extended a hearty invitation to all the repre¬ 
sentatives to* attend the Dinner to be given the same night by the 
Belgian Association in honour of the visit of the International 
Cotton Committee to Brussels, and he also stated that H.M. The 
King of the Belgians would be pleased to receive not only the 
members of the International Committee, but also those members 
constituting the Joint Egyptian Cotton (Committee. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from the Egyptian 
members of the Committee, who experienced great difficulty in 
arranging the necessary leave for this meeting as well as for the 
Barcelona Cotton Congress, and as the latter Conference was the 
more important one, they had decided to send only Dr. W. L. Balls 
for the purpose of discussing matters relating to humidity of cotton, 
and new varieties of Egyptian Cotton. 

Apologies were also received from Mr. J. le Blan (France). 

The Minutes of the previous meeting having already been 
circulated were approved and adopted. 

HUMIDITY. 

The General Secretary presented statistics relating to the returns 
recorded during the last twelve months from the spinning mills of 
various countries. These showed that the percentage of excess 
moisture on dry weight (over per cent, regain) worked out to 
0.460 against 0.551 in the previous year, and that four Alexandrian 
firms had been delivering excess fibre, i.e. less than 8| per cent, 
moisture, against one firm in the previous year. It is satisfactory 
to know that since the recording of tests became an established 
custom, a great improvement in moisture content has shown itself. 
(For statistics on humidity see page 618.) 

After discussion of the tables the Committee unanimously 
agreed, unless other data of a contradictory nature are mean¬ 
while produced, to press at the forthcoming Barcelona Cotton 
Congress the resolution provisionally adopted at the Zurich Com¬ 
mittee meeting on June 14 and 15, 1928, viz.: — 

That a maximum degree of moisture up to 9 per cent, 
regain be admitted, but where this limit is reached by any lot, 
the spinner to be entitled to claim from the shipper any excess 
over 8^ per cent, regain.’’ 
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The Italian Cotton Spinners' Association submitted to the 
meeting a table showing 147 tests representing 10,479 bales with 
an average moisture of 8.556 per cent on dry weight which they 
said was due tO’ the dryer climate in Italy as compared with 
England and most countries on the Continent. 

A letter from the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
dated 22nd April, 1929, was read dealing with the effect of long 
storage on the humidity of Eg3^ptian cotton, and the General 
Secretary was instructed tO' circulate the letter tO' the members of the 
Committee for the purpose of obtaining opinions upon the subject 
from various countries. 

It was felt that the question was one that required years to solve, 
whilst the fixing of a standard of moisture should be finally settled 
at the Barcelona Congress. 

Mr. A. W. SCHUTTE thought it desirable that the Committee 
should aim at prohibiting entirely in coming years the damping of 
cotton in Egypt. 

Dr. W. L. Balls pointed out that at the present time the graders 
of cotton could not arrive at a proper comparison unless the moisture 
content was standardized. 

It was recognized that it would require years of training of the 
buyers of cotton before such a measure would become feasible. 

The Chairman mentioned that a delegation from the Alexandria 
General Produce Association desired to place before the meeting 
statistics obtained by them on the question of humidity tests made. 

At this point a delegation from the Alexandria General Produce 
Association, consisting of Messrs. Carver, Lindemann and Birley, 
was admitted. 

They submitted a circular printed in French dealing with the 
humidity tests carried out by the members of the Alexandria 
General Produce Association, which the General Secretary was 
requested tO' translate into English and issue tO' the members of this 
Committee. 

The results obtained in Alexandria show that 2844 lots consist¬ 
ing of 219,159 bales contained the following percentages of 


moisture: 

per cen 

Sakellandis ... ... ... 9.03 

Ashmouni . . ... ... 8.85 

Zagora, Lower Egypt ... ... 8.98 

Pilion ... ... ... ... 9.24 


Mr. H. B. Carver, who spoke on this matter, stressed the point 
that the Alexandria General Produce Association insisted that all 
tests should be taken at an official Testing House to be established 
at Alexandria and that Alexandria shipping weights should be 
recognized if the Alexandria shippers were to agree to any fixed 
standard of moisture. 

The Alexandrian delegates pointed out that they had no' power 
to discuss the question further than was stated in the official circular 
of the Association and that the final decisions would have to be 
reached at the Barcelona Cotton Congress. 

The Chairman expressed the hope that on that occasion the 
officially appointed delegates of the Alexandria General Produce 
Association would be authorized to fix a standard of moisture 
jointly with the Cotton Spinners. 
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Suggestion for Extending Representation of Alexandria 
General Produce Association on Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee. 

Mr. H. B. Carver pointed out that the Egyptian members of 
the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee were entirel}^ appointed by 
the Egyptian Goyernment, and although Mr. C. J. Choremi and 
H.E. Emm Pasha Yehia are exporters, they are nominated by the 
Egyptian Government and not by the Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

In the opinion of the Mission they thought that it would be 
desirable if the Alexandria General Produce Association as such 
were invited to appoint a few representatives on the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee. 

The Chairman stated that the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee was part of the International Cotton Federation, and 
that it had not the powers to make any modifications in the Statutes 
that had been agreed upon, but the General Secretar}?" would take 
note of the suggestion and bring it forward in the proper quarters. 

MIXING LAW. 

The Alexandria Mission also explained the views of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association on the Mixing Law, 
which is at present before the Mixed Courts, but the Chairman 
stated that this meeting had not power to discuss the matter, and 
after having submitted their statement (which is incorporated in 
the full minutes) the delegation of the Alexandria General Produce 
Association withdrew. 

DELEGATES TO BARCELONA CONGRESS FROM 

ALEXANDRIA GENERAL PRODUCE ASSOCIATION. 

The General Secretary read the following letter from the 
President of the Alexandria General Produce Association : — 

{Translation of letter front the Alexandria General Traduce 

Association!) 

Alexandria, 7th May, 1929. 


Dear Mr. President, 

I have the honour to write you on the following: — 

You know that the question of humidity of cotton will be 
discussed at the forthcoming Congress in Barcelona. 

We do not think that this important question could be 
discussed in plenary meetings of the Congress, but that it should 
be discussed by a sub-committee which will meet at Barcelona 
during the Congress sittings. This sulycommittee will be 
composed of delegates nominated by the spinners and delegates 
nominated by the shippers from Alexandria. 

Only the conclusions of the sub-committee will be submitted 
to the plenary meetings of the Congress, 
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Our Association has already appointed as probable members 

of their delegation the following : — 

C. J. Choremi H. E. Finney 

H. B. Carver H. Lindemann 

G. Allemann G. Pilavachi 

K. P. Birley 

We trust that our suggestion will receive your approval, and 

remain, etc. 

(Signed) C. J. Choremi, President^ 

Mr. Birley had intimated previously that he would be unable to 
attend the Congress. 

It was agreed that the delegates appointed should be invited to 
the Congress, but that we should have to follow the usual system of 
holding our meetings. 

It was decided that the various questions dealt with by this 
Committee would be included in the Agenda for the Barcelona 
Congress, and the members of the Committee were requested to 
ascertain from their Associations whether they had any other 
subject they wished to bring forward. 

The General Secretary was instructed to acquaint the 
Alexandria General Produce Association with the decision arrived 
at on the question of Humidity in Egyptian Cotton. 

NEW VARIETIES OF COTTON. 

Dr, W. L. Balls spoke on the new varieties of cotton and gave a 
digest on the New Strains of Uppers as described in the Technical 
and Scientific Bulletin by Mr. C. H. Brown, copies of which had 
already been circulated. 

Permission was granted for this note to be printed in the next 
issue of the International Cotton Bulletin (see p. 621). 

The Chairman stated as his experience and that qf many of his 
friends was that the new variety ‘‘Maarad’^ pulled extremely 
well, but had many disappointing features in the working of it, 
particularly as regards strength and regularity. 

Dr. Balls referred tO' the note which had been prepared on 
Maarad ” cotton by Capt, R. Sennitt, copies of which had been 
circulated (see p. 630). 

In Dr. Balls' opinion Maarad " or an equivalent with high- 
yielding powers was bound to spread. It was curious that spinners 
of Egyptian cotton frequently did not like Maarad," but the 
spinners of American cotton accustomed to using Pima were quite 
satished with it. 

Giza No. 7, grown in the extreme South of Egypt and in the 
Northern Delta, outcropped Maarad," and was a bread and 
cheese " Sakel. He stated that it could beat'' Maarad " in yield, 
and it may be that in four or five years Giza No. 7 might replace 
Maarad." Maarad" had a very unfortunate introduction, 
as the promoters of it were trying at the outset to obtain too high 
a level of prices. 

Mr. Otto Pick stated that Continental spinners lamented the 
falling off of the Uppers' staple year by year, and that they as large 
users of it were at a complete loss to know what to buy. From one 
season to another deterioration took place. They certainly wanted 
no shorter cotton than Uppers of two years ago, 
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Dr, Balls remarked that Mr. Pick's complaint came when the 
condition of Uppers had been at its worst. Uppers had already 
started improving, and in the present year there would be 10,000 
acres under a new Upper of a pure stock and better than the laest 
of old type and S,ooo acres of a new Upper of about Pillion staple 
but stronger. Next yt^.r they might begin to exterminate the old 
stock of Upper seed, and they were trying to apply more effectualty 
the mixing law in the ginning factories of Upper Egypt where 
. certain irregularities had come to light. 

JUTE PACKING. 

The General Secretary referred to the correspondence which had 
taken place with regard to improved Hessians for the packing 
of Egyptian cotton between the International Federation and the 
Association of Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, Dundee, and the 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta. 

Dr. Balls pointed out that the samples sent from Calcutta had 
certainly proved very unsatisfactory, as in spreading them out on 
a green-baize table a large number of fibres had adhered. 

NEXT MEETING. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee should take place at Barcelona prior to the 
holding of the Congress, and Monday, the i6th September, 1929, 
was fixed for this purpose. 


J. G. JOANNIDES (g' CO. 

Cotton CMerchants 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

With Buying Agency and Ginning 
Factory at TANTAH (Garbieh). 


TRADE 



MARK 


Associate Member Liverpool Cotton Association. 


Represented in all Spinning Centres of EUROPE^ GREAT 
BRITAIN, and U,S.A. 


dable Address “ NANNIS,” ALEXANDRIA. 

ESTABLISHED W3. 
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MOISTURE TESTS OF EGYPTI AN COT TON—2nd Tabulation * 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS FROM GZEGHO- SLOVAKIA, SWITZERLAND, 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

Report by Arxo S. Pearse, General Secretary, International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion, Alaachester, prepared for the Meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com- 
inittee, Brussels, ]May 23, 1929 

This Summary comprises all returns received up to May 1, 1929. 

Percent of e\cess Percent of excess 
moisture on dry fibre on dry weight 
weight (over 81 per (under 8] per cent, 
cent regain) regain) 



Xo of bales 

T 

rue 

Pre 

VIOUS 

True Previous 

Xo. of 

represented 

Avge. 

year’s 

Avge. 

year s 

Tests 

by tests 



figs 


figs 

8 

285 

0- 

610 

0- 

521 

— 

— 

8 

277 

0- 

996 

0- 

258 

— 

— 

5 

130 

0- 

533 

0- 

526 

— 

— 

13 

370 

0- 

673 

1- 

178 

— 

— 

1 

30 

0* 

650 


t 

— 

— 

24 

873 

0- 

070 

0- 

399 

— 

— 

16 

528 

0* 

002 

0- 

847 

— 

— 

158 

5,579 

0- 

036 

0- 

516 

— 

— 

38 

1,532 

0- 

635 

O' 

803 

— 

— 

20 

780 

0- 

287 

O' 

812 

— 

— 

4 

121 

0- 

771 

1' 

594 

— 

— 

4 

100 

0- 

■790 

O' 

962 

— 

— 

1 

30 

O' 

150 

O' 

•747 

— 

— 

2 

90 

1' 

■303 

1' 

■050 

— 

— 

8 

210 

O' 

•467 

O' 

■917 

— 

— 

31 

1,029 

O' 

521 

O' 

■736 

— 

— 

25 

789 


— 

O' 

■198 

0*210 

— 

8 

270 

O' 

755 

O' 

‘465 

— 

— 

16 

390 


— 


— 

0* 155 

0-087 

68 

2,387 

0 

•467 

0 

•516 

— 

— 

9 

331 

O' 

■088 

O' 

■677 

— 

— 

24 

798 

0 

>469 

0 

■948 

— 

— 

40 

1,544 


— 

0 

■150 

0-141 

— 

4 

108 

O' 

•477 

O' 

■332 

— 

— 

4 

159 

0 

'272 

0 

•408 

— 

— 

35 

1,003 


— 

0 

•200 

0-101 

— 

1 

34 

1 

•120 

1 

•000 

— 

— 

12 

263 

0 

•776 

0 

•516 

— 

— 

4 

110 

0 

•390 

0 

•884 

— 

— 

3 

150 

1 

-110 


t 

— 

— 




594 


20,300 0*460 

0-551 


(averages) 

f No return. 

This first table contains 28 firms from which we had returns at the Zurich 
Meeting, June 14, 1928. Of these 19 show less miosture contents than last year, 
and where any increases have taken place they are only trivial. This rather 
leads one to believe that, owing to the knowledge amongst the cotton shippers 
that spinners were watching the moisture contents, the shippers have added less 
water to their cotton than formerly. 

The average has fallen from 0-551 to 0*460 per cent. 

Analysis per Shipper. 

With a view to finding out who are the shippers from whom the mills receive 
the smallest excess of moisture, we have eliminated all those firms from which 
we have less than eight tests. The list in order of merit from the moisture point of 
view is given below. 

An analysis per variety was not possible as only very few forms stated these. 
In last year’s tabulation Uppers showed 0-2 per cent, less moisture than Delta. 

* The first tabulation of this kind was submitted to the Zurich Meeting 
of the J oint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 
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ANALYSIS PER SHIPPER. 

(List of Order of Merit.”) 

The following four firms show excess Of fihU over ^ per cent. dr\- weight 


Firm 

No. of 

No. of bales 

Excess fibre less 

No. 

Tests 

represented 

than 8-J per cent, 
on dry vreight. 


25 

789 

0*210 


16 

390 

0*155 


40 

1.544 

0*141 


35 

1,003 

0*101 

others show exeess moisture over 8| per cent, dry w« 

Excess moisture 


16 

528 

0*002 


158 

5,579 

0*036 


24 

873 

0*070 


9 

331 

0*088 


20 

780 

0*287 


8 

210 

0*467 


68 

2,387 

0*467 


24 

798 

0*469 


31 

1,029 

0*521 


8 

285 

0*610 


20 

780 

0*631 


13 

370 

0*673 


8 

270 

0*755 


12 

263 

0*776 


8 

277 

0*996 


The tabulation of last year showed onl}^ one firm with excess of fibre delivery; 
this year we have four, and four more are practiallj’- at par, viz., SJ per cent. 

The affiliated associations have received from us a key to the above 
tabulation, from which Spinners will be able to trace the names of the dry ” 
shippers. Interested Spinners should apply to their respective organisation. 


ITALY. 


Tabulation of Moisture Tests by the Italian Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 


Submitted to the Joint Egyptian Meeting, 23rd May, 1929. 



_ _ 

-Uppers - 

—__— 

r - 

__ D 

elta — 


^- 

-To 

tai- 

- 

Firm No 

Tests Bales 

Wet 

Dry 

Tests 

Bales 

Wet 

Dry 

Tests Bales 

Wet 

Dry 

] 

12 

1,100 

7-732 

8-384 

7 

290 

7 682 

8 319 

19 

1,390 

7-721 

8 360 

0 

13 

1,269 

8 014 

8-719 

3 

90 

7 676 

8-333 

16 

1,359 

7 991 

8 694 

3 

6 

150 

8-941 

9 821 

7 

350 

8 958 

9-843 

13 

500 

8-953 

9-836 

4 


— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1,200 

7-775 

8-428 

15 

1,200 

7-775 

8 428 


__ 

__ 

— 

— 

4 

200 

7-982 

8-678 

4 

200 

7-982 

8 678 

*6 

8 

1,300 

7 384 

8-182 

2 

60 

6*975 

7 500 

10 

1,360 

7-796 

8-441 


— 

_ 

— 

— 

3 

90 

7 410 

8-003 

3 

*90 

7-410 

8-003 

8 

—■ 

_ 

— 

— 

2 

50 

8*080 

8-790 

2 

50 

8-080 

8-790 

9 

7 

550 

7-754 

8-386 

10 

790 

7*834 

8-501 

17 

1,340 

7-802 

8 454 

10 

2 

300 

7-377 

7-969 

3 

90 

7*500 

8-100 

5 

390 

7 405 

7-998 

11 

" ] _ 

__ 

— 

— 

11 

600 

7-960 

8-663 

11 

600 

7-960 

8-663 

12 

__ 

_ 

— 

.— 

2 

60 

7 915 

8*593 

2 

60 

7-915 

8-595 

13 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

22 

1,040 

7-734 

8-378 

22 

1,640 

7 734 

8-378 

14 

4 

100 

8 422 

9-140 

4 

200 

9-067 

9-675 

8 

300 

8 852 

9-497 


.52 

4,769 

7 867 

8-535 

95 

1 

I 0 

7*895 

8-563 

147 

10,479 

7-883 

8*556 


Taking 8| per cent regain, the moibture excess works out to : 

Uppers Delta Total 

0-U36 % 0 066 % 0 053 % 
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A Preliminary Note on Some New 
Strains of Uppers. 


By C. H. BROWN, B.Sc. 

Work on the improvement of the Upper Egyptian cotton crop 
has now reached a point at which it can be stated with certain!}^' 
that a rapid improvement will take place in the general quality of 
cotton grown in Upper Egypt The importance of this to all con¬ 
cerned with cotton is so great, particularly in view of the rapid 
acreage increase at present taking place in the southern districts 
of Upper Egypt, that a preliminary note on the strains at present 
propagated appeared justified. These results are necessarily tenta¬ 
tive, as a full locality analysis was included in the ig28 crop 
only, but the merits of the strains are so marked that even with 
only the results available at present it can be stated confidently 
that they will displace the existing Ashmquni variety. Further 
results will be therefore mostly useful in deciding the exact increased 
value per acre that may be expected from them, and the exact 
limits within which each of them may most profitably be grown. 

The strains considered are Giza 2, Giza 3 and Giza 7, and 
account is here taken only of their performance in Upper Egypt. 
They have all been tried in the Delta also, and it appears that 
Giza 7, almost certainly, and Giza 3 possibly, may also be grown 
as Delta cottons. It is hoped to prepare in a year’s time a similar 
note on the results of new strains in the Delta. 

All these three strains originated by single-plant selections made 
in Upper Egypt from the ordinary Ashmouni and Zagora crops, 
their pedigree charts being shown with the graphs. The exact 
origin is a matter of no importance as it is perfectly clear that all 
these new types must be judged on their merits, irrespective of 
origin. It may be presumed that all originated as natural hybrids, 
the female parent probably being the mother population in which 
they were found, and the male parent, in the case of the latter two 
at least, a longer stapled type. 

So marked is the divergence of most of the selections now being 
made in Egypt from previously known types that in all cases it has 
been found impossible to assume beforehand any locality preference, 
even, with the long-stapled types, to the extent of saying whether 
they should be considered as Uppers or Delta cottons This is now 
so clear that as a matter of course all such selections will in future 
be tried in both Upper Eg5q)t and the Delta. The present note is 
con&ned to the Upper Egyptian results, both because these cottons 
were first tried there and because the Upper Egyptian varietal 
situation is much simpler. Next year an attempt may be made, 
with the presentation of the Delta results, to summarize the whole 
position of the cotton varieties grown in Egypt. 

The three types under consideration have been put into propa¬ 
gation in the order named, the former, because of its general 
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similarity to previous Uppers, as New Ashmouni, and the latter 
two under their selection names of Giza 3 and Giza 7. It is pro¬ 
posed in the future to retain these selection names for all cottons 
which do not roughly conform to a previously known varietal type. 

The propagation history of the strains is given in the following 
table, which includes areas grown in the Delta. Giza 7 is in the 
present year being propagated principally at Sakha, to take advan¬ 
tage of the low seed-rates possible on the State Domains. These 
propagation-rated are hampered in the early stages by the necessity 
of reserving what are then comparatively large quantities of seed 
for testing in yield chequers at a normal seed rate. The low 
propagation ratio of Giza 3 from 1926 to 1927 was due to uncer¬ 
tainty as to how^ far an Upper with such a staple would be accept¬ 
able. It will be noted that no such uncertainty is now being dis¬ 
played over the much longer stapled Giza 7. 


AREA IN FEDDANS (1,038 acres). 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Giza 2 

Giza 3 

Giza 7 

1/10 

1/5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

10 

10 

1/5 

170 

82 

2 

1.200 

580 

19 

10,000 

5,800 

450 


The yihld results so far obtained are given below. Statistical 
^‘errors ” have in no case been worked out, owing to the shortage 
of computing staff. All results are from chequers of at least five 
repetitions. In the early years chequers were taken only at Giza 
and Fashn, neither of which are very typical. The Giza soil does 
not appear to be veiy^ suitable for cotton, and has the curious effect 
of flattening out yield differences observed in other localities. 
Fashn is not typical because it is farmed in a manner altogether 
above the average. More recently the scope of the yield chequers 
has been widened, so as to include localities in the far south, l^yond 
the present cotton region. Many of these too are typical only of 
themselves, and in all cases yield figures have been supplemented 
by observations taken by the staff during growth. 

The outstanding difficulty in yield chequers is to obtain a 
uniform stand of plants, but in 1928 the total stands of all the 
chequers were counted, and are here given as percentages of the 
stand of Giza 2. Giza 7 appears to have suffered in some localities 
from bad stands, due principally to damaged seed, and it may 
be surmised that with a full stand its yield would have been even 
better. 


KANTARS OF SEED—COTTON PER FEDDAN 

Fashn 

M . 10.57 (% stand given for 1928) 

Giza 3 . 10-11 ® ^ 


1926 

Zagora M. 
GIm 2 
Giza S 


Giza Fashn 

5*12 10-72 

5-61 IDOl 

5-76 10-38 
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KANTARS OF SUED—conihiimi. 


1927 

Zagora 

M. . 


Giza 

5*85 

Giza 2 



6*27 

Giza 3 



5*62 

Giza 7 



5*46 

1928 


Giza 

Ashmant 

Zagora 

M. . 

. 5*26 (95) 

5*35 (104) 

Giza 2 


. 5*05(100) 

5*34 (100) 

Giza 3 


. 5*00 (93) 

4*26 (108) 

Giza 7 


. 5*42 (86) 

3*70 (108) 

1928 

Zagora 

M. . 



Giza 2 

, 



Giza 3 




Giza 7 





Fa.shii 

.Mansafis 

Maragha 

9*90 

8*72 

8*25 

9*6i 

9*15 

8*51 

8*41 

8*32 

8*72 

6*18 

~ 


Fashn 

Mansahs 

jMaragha 

9*19 (101) 
9*83 (100) 
8*19 (93) 
6*72 (94) 

8*12 (103) 
8*55 (100) 
8*42 (100) 
8*18 (105) 

4*68 (117) 
4*40 (100) 
5*18 (HI) 
4*44 (86) 


Armant 

Komombo 


7*55 (106) 
7*33 (100) 
7*88 (106) 
7*78 (107) 

4*93 (101) 
4*74 (100) 
5*33 (99) 
4*98 (92) 


Zagora Malaki (Royal) the Ministry’s previous best strain of 
Uppers, is here given as a control. 


These figures are of course to be considered with the ginning 
outturn percentages, given below. 


1925 








Fashn 

Zagora 

M. 







.. 33*2 

Giza 3 








.. 34*0 

1926 







Giza 

Fashn 

Zagora 

M. 






. 32*4 

33*3 

Giza 2 







. 32*7 

33*3 

Giza 3 







31*6 

32*5 

1927 





Giza 

Fashn 

Mansafis 

Maragha 

Zagora 

M. 




33*5 

33*8 

34*6 

34*5 

Giza 2 




.. 

33*7 

34*0 

34*7 

35*0 

Giza 3 





32*5 

33*5 

33*9 

34*7 

Giza 7 




.. 

30*9 

32*1 

— 


1928 


Giza 

Ashmant 

Fashn 

Mansafis Maragha Armant 

Komombo 

Zagora 

M. 

32*0 

1 1 

f 31*6 

35*7 

33*8 

33*8 

33*4 

Giza 2 


32*4 

1 J 

1 34*2 

35*9 

33*2 

34*3 

33*1 

Giza 3 


31*5 

I recorded ' 

1 33*7 

34*7 

32*7 

33*2 

31*8 

Giza 7 


29*8 

j 

L 32*4 

32*9 

33*0 

33*0 

30*7 


The Fashn G.O.T. of Zagora Malaki looks anomaious. 


It will be noticed that Giza 2 has a G.O.T. similar to or slightly 
higher than the previous Uppers type, while both Giza 3 and Giza 7 
lose on this point. The effect is not, however, sufficiently serious 
to alter their relative value in their district, as may be seen from 
the following summary of the 1928 results. 


South of Upper Egypt (under “ basin ” irrigation systems) 
average of Maragha, Armant and Komombo. 


Zagora Mai... 
Giza 2 
Giza 3 
Giza 7 


Seed cotton yield G.O.T. Lint Yield 
Kt. per Rolls lint per Kt. Kt. per 
Fed. of seed cotton Fed, 

5*72 106*6 6*10 

5*49 105*6 5*80 

6*13 102*4 6*27 

5*73 99*2 5*69 
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North of Upper Egypt (under “ perennial ” irrigation system) 
average of iMansafis, Fashn, Ashmant and Giza. 


Zagora MaL,. 
Giza 2 
Giza 3 
Giza 7 


Seed cotton yield G.O.T. Lint yield 
Kt. per Rolls lint per Kt. Kt. per 
Fed. of seed cotton Fed. 

7*05 104-2 7*35 

7-19 107-7 7-75 

6-47 104-9 6-78 

6-19 99-8 6-18 


Note.— In general, cotton >delds are higher in the basin areas than in the perennial. 
The above difference in the opposite direction is entirely due to the chance inclusion 
of some high-yielding farms in the northern zone, and some low-yielding farms m 
the southern. 


These average results, considering actual lint yield, show fairly 
uniform yields in the southern zone, with Giza 3 at the top, while in 
the northern zone Zagora Malaki and Giza 2 stand markedly above 
the others, Giza 2 being actually the highest yielder. 

The lint quality must now be taken into consideration. Roughly 
Giza 2 appears to be of equal value to Zagora Malaki, Giza. 3 worth 
about Pilion price (i dollar on Uppers with a SakehUpper difference 
of 10 dollars) and Giza 7 very nearly equal to Sakel (2 dollars off 
Sakel with a 10 dollars Sakel-Upper difference). 

Clearly these lint qualities put Giza 3 and Giza 7 as markedly 
more valuable per feddan than the short-stapled strains in the 
southern zone. In the northern zone the position is not so clear. 
Obviously Giza 2 must replace Zagora Malaki, with the competitive 
possibilities of the long-stapled strains to be determined later. A 
considerable part of the difficulty of predicting the relative future 
of these cottons is the variation in the relative premiums of Uppers 
and Sakel on American. The only thing that can with certainty 
be foreseen is the replacement of a lower quality staple by a better, 
where the better is at least an equal yielder, or the replacement of 
a lower yielder by a higher where the higher yielder is at least of 
equal staple. These two premises would make certain the replace¬ 
ment of ordinary Uppers by Giza 3 in the south, and by Giza 2 in 
the north, leaving the ability of Giza 7 to replace either dependent 
on the premium which its staple can command. 

For the present Giza 2 will be propagated in the perennial areas 
(north of Deirout) under the name of New Ashmouni, and Giza 3 
and Giza 7 side by side in the basin areas (south of Deirout), 

The detailed results on lint quality, from which the above value 
estimation has been made, are given below: — 


Halo-Leftgths, Measured on from 300-500 sub-basal seeds 
taken at random from the chequers, commencing in 1927: 


1927 




Giza 

Fashn 

Mansafis Maragha 

Zagora M. 




. 29-9 

30-1 

29-7 

28-2 

Giza 2 .. 




. 30-4 

30-3 

30-4 

29-2 

Giza 3 .. 




. 32-4 

33*1 

32-3 

31-0 

Giza 7 .. 




~ 




1928 

Giza 

Ashmant 

Fashn 

Mansafis Maragha Armant Komombo 

Zagora M. ., 

28-2 

30-0 

29-7 

29-5 

27-5 

29*4 

29-8 

Giza 2 

. 28-0 

29-8 

30-3 

29-3 

28-1 

29*7 

30-4 

Giza 3 

31-1 

32*7 

33-4 

32-6 

31-6 

32-1 

31-9 

Giza 7 

33-0 

34-1 

34-4 

35-3 

32-7 

33-9 

33-4 
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n 

The Egyptian Produce 
Tfading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 

(P.O.B. 1608) 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 

* 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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Cables: Kijpperus-Alexandria 

H. KUPPER 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Cotton Merchant 


Central Buying Agency and Ginning Factory at 

Zifta (GHARBIEH) 

Correspondents in all Textile Centres 


SyieiALiTY: " FUTURES " 


Cable Address: “NOCOMOU*’ 


G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers ■■ - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members of the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members of the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Ash for our hooUd dealing with “ The Egyptian Colton Market.^' Correspondence invited. 


TdsgrapUe Address: 

Augusiimt Alexandria. 


Codes : 

Bentley*s; Meyer's Atlantic, editio<n; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO CO. 


Cotton Brokers ; : Stocky Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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Graders' Opinion. 

Mr. C. Ross, of the British Egyptian Cotton Co., who is now 
engaged by the Cotton Research Board every winter to give his 
opinion on strains under trial, has seen these for several years now, 
and it w^as on his recommendation when it was in the single-plant 
stage that Giza 7 was originally propagated. More recently several 
Alexandria experts and some Lancashire ones have handled these 
cottons, the first two of which are now in sufficient bulk to be sold 
through the ordinary pmmercial channels. It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to give full details of the opinions expressed, which may be 
summarized as follows. 

Giza 2' is a typical Upper, slightly lighter in colour than previous 
types, and is generally judged to be slightly better m both length 
and fineness. It is not, however, sufficiently different for the 
replacement of previous types by it to attract any particular notice. 
If it can be confined to the district between Cairo and Assiut it 
sliould give a very even-running and acceptable Uppers staple. 

Giza 3 on its first appearance was very enthusiastically greeted. 
It IS of (distinctly longer staple than Uppers, and no such cotton 
had previously been seen grown in Upper Egypt. On cvccasions it 
has been stated that it could replace a poor Sakel. More recently 
Giza 3 has generally been graded side by side with Giza 7, which 
has monopolized rnost of the attention. Giza 3 is now generally 
compared with Pilion, what differences there are being mostly in 
favour of Giza 3 for staple strength. 

Giza 7, on the halo-length figures above, is from 1-2 mms. longer 
than Giza 3, and although still 1-2 mms. shorter than Sakel it is 
generally stated that it can only be compared with Sakel. 

Apparently Giza 7 has a fineness and lustre fully equal to those 
of Sakel. Its lighter colour and slightly shorter staple make it 
sometimes distinguishable, but in some grading tests it has not been 
separated from a group of Sakels with which it was being compared. 

Spinning Reports. 

These may be divided into the regular spinning results on 5 lb. 
samples obtained from the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association 
Research Station and various results of tests made by Lancashire 
mills. The former are here reproduced in full for these strains and 
any comparable varieties which may be used as standards. The 
latter are numerous;some are only expressed in the form of opinions, 
and where figures are given there is considerable variation in counts 
spin. These results are therefore not given in full The names of 
mills also are not given, as it is not known how far the firms con¬ 
cerned would agree to publications of their test results. In all 
cases, however, the tests have been made by reliable mills, some of 
them very well known. 

Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association Research Station, 
Bollington. 

Results are given in the form of waste percentages, and count 
+ strength product. Samples from the same chequer plot, by 
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which the reliability of the comparison is enhanced, are bracketed 
together. 


1925 Crop 80’s 

Zagora Malaki Fashn 



Total Waste 
19*4 

Weft 

1,628 

Full Twist 
1,748 

Giza 9 « 



20*4 

1,809 

2,096 

Zagora Zvlaiaki Giza .. 



20*6 

1,437 

1,580 

Giza 2 « .. 



21*7 

1,471 

1,590 

Giza 3 w • • 



21*5 

1,714 

1,857 

1926 Crop 80’s 

Zagora Malaki Fashn 

Giza 2 ,, 



22*2 

1,715 

1 ,866’ 



19*4 

1,789 

1,832 

Giza 3 „ 



20*6 

1,817 

1,943 

Zagora ?vlalaki Giza . . 



23*5 

1,673 

1,796 

Giza 2 „ ■ ■ 



24*5 

1,649 

1,805 

Giza 3 „ .. 



23*7 

1,876 

1,922 

Giza 7 . 



25*1 

2,171 

2,146 

1926 Crop lOO’s 

Nahda Gemmeiza 



23*8 

2,126 

2,268 

Giza 7 Giza 



26*0 

2,305 

2,425 

Sakel Dom. Sakha . . 



22*9 

2,406 

2,612 

Pilion Sakha . . 



25*7 

1,685 

1,912 

1927 Crop 80’s 

Giza 2 Alaragha 



23*1 

1,804 

2,117 

Giza 3 >, 



26*3 

1,773 

2,094 

Giza 2 Mansafis 



20*7 

1,839 

2,091 

Giza 3 „ 



22*3 

1,830 

2,119 

Giza 2 Fashn 



19*1 

1,816 

2,118 

Giza 3 „ 



20*3 

1,899 

2,166 

Giza 2 Giza 



22*7 

1,572 

1.934 

Giza 3 „ 



24*2 

1,805 

2,118 

1927 Crop lOO's 

Giza 7 Fashn 



20*9 

2,076 

2,169 

Sakel D Sakha 


. 

19*9 

2,226 

2,319 

1928 Crop lOO's and 

2 aoo s 


Total 

AVaste 

M'eft 

Full Twist 

Two-fold 
T.F. 5*00 

Giza 7 Armant 


21*0 

1,874 

2,284 

3,779 

Giza 7 Maragha 


24*6 

1,976 

2,368 

3,904 

Giza 7 Mansafis 


21*6 

1,864 

2,233 

3,875 

Giza 7 Giza .. 


23*1 

2,026 

2,376 

3,842 

Giza 7 Chebin El Kana 

23*5 

1,850 

2,232 

3,911 

Sakel D 310 Chebin El Kana 

19*4 

2,180 

2,485 

4,300 

Giza 7 Gemmeiza 


21*5 

1,841 

2,082 

3,946 

Sakel D 310 Gemmeiza 


19*1 

2,161 

2,447 

4,224 

Giza 7 Sakha 


22*7 

1,830 

2,110 

3,940 

Sake! D 310 Sakha 


21*0 

2,261 

2,564 

4,350 


Tests by Commercial Mills. 

All these tests are from the spinning of one or more full commer¬ 
cial bales. 


(1) Strength at a count not stated. 

Zagora Malaki 

Giza 2 

Giza S 

Pilion 


Commercial Upper 


50*6 lbs. 
51*0 lbs. 
55*5 lbs. 
50*0 lbs. 
47*7 lbs. 
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( 2 ) 

Zagora Malaki Fashn 
Giza 2 Fashn 

Giza 3 Giza 

Giza 3 Fashn 

Giza 3 Maragha 

Commercial Upper . . 
Commercial Piiion 

(3) 

Zagora Malaki Fashn 
Giza 2 Fashn 

Giza 3 Fashn 

(4) 

Giza 3 Maragha 
Commercial Pilion .. 

(^) 

Giza 7 Gemmeiza 
Commercial Sakel 


At 75’s CXS 
1,450 
1,400 
1,580 
1,660 
1,565 


At 40's CXS 
2,073 
2,168 
2,179 

At 40’s CXS 
2,160 
2,150 


At 57’s CXS 
1,915 
1,740 
1,890 
1,835 
1,845 
1,595 
1,825 

At 50’s CXS 
1,845 
1,907 
2,007 

At 5()’s CXS 
2,170 
2,170 

At 60’s CXS 
2,17') 
2,035 


(6) 


At 50’ 

s Twist CXS 

At Wi 

3 Weit CXS 

Giza 7 Gemmeiza 



2,630 


2,410 

Commercial Sakel 



2,820 


2,450 

(7) 

At 58’s 

At 72’s 

AtlOFs 

At 112's 

At 120’s 

Giza 3 Annant 

1,940 

1,550 

1,140 

1,090 

1,030 

Giza 3 Maragha 

1,820 

1,490 

715 

— 

— 

Giza 7 Gemmeiza 

2,290 

2,230 

1,585 

1,515 

1,445 

Commercial Sakel 

2,280 

2,160 

1,500 

1,540 

1,440 




(MOOTHCC CUAVU OF »CO HA&JOIA FROM CAftM OF FIVE COCAimCtt 
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Maarad Cotton. 


By R. SENNITT. 

Maarad Cotton brought to the notice of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee at its meeting at Zurich in June last year (1928) 
by Dr. W. Lawrence Balls in his Paper on New and Old Varieties 
of Cotton in Egypt/^ in which he stated that it was his opinion 
that ^ ^ Maarad Cotton was destined to become within a few years the 
predominant variety in the Delta on account of its high yield/’ and 
in view of its importance of the future it is considered that a brief 
history of this new variety of cotton would be of interest. 
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In igiS and 1919, at the request of the late Mr. Victor Mosseri, 
Technical Adviser and Director of Agrioiltural Research to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Egypt, a small amount of American 
Pima seed was brought from Arizona. 

Pima Cotton itself, an Egyptian type of cotton grown in the 
south-western parts of the United States of America, is claimed 
to be the result of mutation.*’ 

In 1901, seed of Mit Afifi. Cotton was imported into America, 
and planted in New Mexico^. In 1906, individual selections were 
made at Yuma, in Arizona, which gave rise in 1908 to two progeny 
rows, totally different in type from the parental variety and from 
each other. One of these progeny rows gave rise to the Yuma 
Variety, which shows a striking resemblance to the Egyptian 
Nubari, which' appeared in Egypt three or four years earlier. 

In 1910, a single plant of marked individuality occurred in a 
field of the Yuma Variety at Sacaton, Arizona, to which the Pima 
Variety owes its origin. 

The substitution of Yuma by Pima, which is superior to any of 
the preceding varieties both in yield and fibre, took place from 
1916 to igig. 

The first Pima seed which arrived in. Egypt in 1918 was planted 
in experimental rows at the Experimental Farm of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at Bahtim. In 1919, a second lot of seed from 
38 bolls picked from different plants was brought from Arizona and 
planted out in the pure-line breeding field at the Society’s Farm at 
Dukki, near Cairo. The fact that several separate lines were 
obtained later from these bolls indicates that the original stock 
was not so pure as had been promised. Pedigree selection was 
carried out during the following years, as a result of which several 
pure strains have been produced that have not yet been propagated 
on a large scale, because some other strains appeared sufficiently 
homogeneous to justify their tentative multiplication and propaga¬ 
tion. These latter strains were produced from 100 individual 
selections which were planted at Bata Experimental Farm in 1921. 
In 1922, 1923 and 1924, further selections were made from the plant- 
row families and increased plots obtained. By studying the yield 
and field records and selecting only those which gave the best 3deld 
combined with the most satisfactory gradings, best field reports, 
earliness, vegetative growth, regularity in height, types of plants, 
statistical records, etc., the number of strains were considerably- 
reduced in 1925, when seed sufficient to sow 700 acres was distri¬ 
buted toi cultivators in five different provinces in the Delta, and the 
average yield! obtained was ^ 5 cantars (500 lbs. lint) per acre, 
against 3.5 cantars (350 lbs. lint) of Sakel. 

In 1926, 4,500 acres were cultivated in 40 different localities 
spread over six provinces in Lower Egypt; the average yield 
obtained was 4.5 cantars per acre, which compared very favourably 
with that of Sakel, which in the same localities gave 3 to 3.25 
cantars that year. 

In 1927, oyer 4,00 sacks of seed were distributed to sixty-four 
cultivators in Lower Egypt on 110 farms, the total area sown being 
12,500 acres. The yield was again satisfactory, being one cantar 
per feddan more than Sakel grown in the same districts. 
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Last year (1928), the yield obtained was as good^ and in many 
instances better than in any previous year, many cultivators on good 
soil obtaining asi much as 6 cantars per acre. 

The State Domains Administration grew 200 acres of Maarad 
Cotton in 1928 on the Sakha Estate, and the result was so 
satisfactory, being 5 cantars per acre compared with 4 cantars of 
Sakel, that 700 acres are being cultivated this year C1Q29) on the 
State Domains land. 

The number of acres under Maarad Cotton in the Delta this 
year (1929) is between 30,000 and 35,000 acres, which at a low 
estimate should give from 120,000 to 140,000 cantars, or from 
17,000 to 20,000 bales. 

The good yields of Maarad Cotton which have been obtained 
have been confirmed in the Commercial Cotton Variety Tests 
carried out by the Agronomic Section of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in several different localities in Lower Egypt, the following table 
giving the average yields of the fine cotton varieties included in 
these Tests during the last four years: 


’V^ariety 
Maarad .. 
Foadi 
Piiion 
Xahda 
Casuli 
Sake! Com 
Sakel Oom 
Xo. 310 .. 








Compared 





General 


with Sakel 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Average Rank 

at 100 

5-90 

5-89 

4*30 

6-04 

5-53 

1 

131 

5-49 

5-77 

4-27 

6-22 

5-44 

2 

129 

— 

0-71 

4-18 

6-08 

5-32 

3 

126 

5-39 

5-37 

3-81 

5-43 

5-00 

4 

119 

5-26 

5-02 

3-33 

0-29 

4-72 

5 

112 

4*79 

4*19 

3-27 

4-73 

4-24 

6 

100 

4-88 

4-25 

3*19 

4-55 

4-22 

7 

100 

4*80 

4*45 

3-05 

4-43 

4-18 

8 

99 


It will be seen that, compared with Domains Sakel—the best 
Sakel grown in the country—Maarad Cotton gave a superior 
average yield of 31 per cent., ever a period of four years. 

One of the most interesting features of the tests is that as one 
comes from the north to the south of the Delta the superiority in yield 
of Maarad oyer Sakel becomes more obvious. In the north, from 
figures supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture, it is shown that 
Acre is an increase in favour of Maarad of 15 percent. ;in themiddle 
Delta 32 pGr cent.; and in the South up to as much as 50 per cent. 

This increased yield of Maarad is considered tO' be due to the 
following reasons: 

(1) Better fruiting development and more bolls per fruiting- 

branch. 

(2) Auxiliary bolls are not shed to the same extent as in 

Sakel. 

r3) Heavier weight per boll. 

(4) It gives a bigger first picking, and is not relatively so 
badly attacked by the pink boll-worm. 

Other advantages of Maarad over Sakel are that it is longer in 
lint length (41 to 42 mms. halo length), gives a higher ginning 

outturn, and has less " Mabrooma ” (cotton attacked by pink 
boU-worm). 

The importance of keeping up the purity of the seed of this new 
vanety of cotton is fully realized, and the Royal Agricultural 
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C. M. SALVAGO &? CO. 

iSanJ^ers, Egyptian Cotton Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

~ PX).B. '393 " : ' ~ ; : Telegrams : SALVAGO’^ ~ 

AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

MEHALLA-KEBIR, TANTAH & KAFR-EL-ZAYAT 

Upper Egypt: 

Minim & BENI-SOUEF 

SUB-^AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM, KAFR-EL-SHEIKH, TEH-EL-BAROUD & BARRAGE 

Upper Egypt: 

FAYOUM. WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, ABOU-KERKAS. BELEIDA, BOUSH 
MELLAWI, BENI-MAZAR. SAMALLOUT, ABOUTIG, SOHAG 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address COMMODATE.’* 

Board of Directors; 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director, 
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Society has undertaken to do this as far as is possible in the future 
m co-operation with owners of large estates by rogiiing their fields 
of any off-type plants that may occur and controlling the pickings 
over as large an area as can be done with the staff at its disposal, 
and by discarding as unfit for sowing the seed from any locality 
that shows signs of mixture in the field. 

It has been arranged that Maarad Cotton can only be sent for 
ginning tO'^ certain factories which are controlled by the Society; 
every consignment of seed-cotton from the fields is examined in 
the factory store previously tO' ginning, and if any signs of 
deterioration or mixture are noted, the seed from these '‘ginning 
lots ’’ IS discarded as unfit for sowing, and is sold for pressing into 
oil. 

The stores, gins, elevators, shakers seeds, heating machinery, 
etc., in the factory are thoroughly cleaned before the ginning of this 
variety takes place, to* remove as far as possible all foreign seeds to 
prevent mixture taking place; the ginning itself is supervised, the 
resulting seed is cleaned by “ aspirators,^’ and in some instances 
by sieves especiall}/- prepared. 

Seed for planting is also' only taken from the higher grades of 
seed-cotton (fully good, fair to good, and aboveh and every seed- 
lot is examined, and discarded if there are any signs of the presence 
of off-type seeds. 

In addition toi the main commercial crop, the Technical Section 
of the Royal Agricultural Society after several years of pedigree 
selection (between 2,000 and 3,000 plants of this variety alone have 
been studied individually both in the field and in the laboratory 
annually) has obtained 5 or 6 new pure strains from Maarad Cotton 
which have been graded as having strength and lustre equal to* that 
of Sakel, combined with the other characteristics of Maarad. 

From strain tests carried out at the experimental farms, their 
yields are better than the commercial Maarad, and they are in the 
process of being increased, with the object, if their superiority in 
lint yield is maintained, of eventuall}^ replacing the existing 
commercial stock. 

Among these new strains, Nos. M368, M33A and Mio-403 are 
the most important. They have been botanically described, and 
each has proved a distinct type, the latter strain being especially 
interesting. It was obtained from a single short plant, quite 
different from anything else produced from Maarad; it is early in 
maturity, has excellent vegetative and fruiting branches, is ver}^ 
prolific, and has been described as an " ideal cotton plant,” from 
the plant-breeder’s point of view. 

To facilitate the propagation of Maarad Cotton, the Maarad 
Cotton Company was formed in 1926, consisting of several of the 
leading cotton firms in Alexandria, which had the right to dispose 
of the lint, but the control of the seed remained with the Royal 
Agricultural Society. Last year it was arranged that Maarad 
Cotton should be put on the open market, and any firm that wished 
to buy this variety from the cultivators could do* so, and sell the lint 
to* spinners abroad, on condition that the seed was sold back to the 
Royal Agricultural Society for distribution the following year. 

F 
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This year (iQ^Q; the cotton firms connected with the Maarad 
Cotton Company are showing an increased interest in this variety 
of cotton by offering to do all they can to assist in^ distributing the 
seed to the growers in Egypt, and by making it known to the 
spinners abroad. 

Since 1922 samples of Maarad have been submitted to* the 
leading commercial houses and graders in Alexandria for their 
opinion with regard to its commercial value, and ^ they have 
considered that it is a fine, long, regular cotton with a good 
appearance, but it was thought that the strength was not equal to 
that of the best Sakels, although the strength is improving as lime 
goes on. 

The general opinion was that it was a desirable cotton, and if the 
yield was maintained that it would be suitable both from the 
cultivators’ and spinners" point of view. 

In 1925, samples of this variety were taken to- Manchester and 
shown to spinners interested in fine cottons, and they were without 
exception favourably disposed towards it, their only objection being 
that the price was too high at the time, but that if it could be sold 
at a price slightly under Sakel it would be taken up and become 
a commercial success. 

This opinion was confirmed last year when thirty bales of 
Maarad, consisting of each of the ten types, were sent to* England 
to be tested at the Fine Cotton Spinners" Experimental Department 
and at other mills in the Manchester district, where it could be spun 
in the ordinary way. 

Spinning tests have also- been carried out on the Continent and 
in America, the resulting reports beng eyen more favourable than 
those received from England. 

As is usually the case when a new variety is put on the market, 
the spinners do not wish to adopt it until they are assured that: 

(1) There will be a regular and sufficient supply in the future. 

(2) It will not deteriorate in the future in the same way that 

that many other varieties have done in the past. 

(3) It will be on the open market, and not the monopoly of 

any particular firm or firms, and that it can be obtained 
at reasonable prices. 

With regard to the supply, there is every reason to believe that 
it will be increased rapidly in the future. The growers want it on 
account of its high yield compared with all other varieties grown in 
the Delta. 

Everything possible that can be done to prevent its deteriora¬ 
tion will be carried out by the technical staff of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and as it is on the open market it is considered 
that there is no fear that the prices for it in the future will be 
unreasonable, especially as the grower can afford to sell it at a 
certain price below Sakel and still obtain a profit for himself. 

Taking everything into consideration, it is felt that Maarad 
Cotton will meet the requirements of both the cultivator and the 
spinner, and be of benefit to all concerned. 
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PROPOSED TARIFF ON EGYPTIAN COTTON IMPORTS 

INTO U.S.A. 


Mr. C. T. Revere, partner of Munds &; Winslow,- one of the 
largest futures houses of New York, writes on this question some 
very illuminating remarks in his report of June 8, 1929, viz.: — 

In the light of the Tariff Bill now before Congress, we think 
it timely to enter a protest against the suggestion to place a high 
duty of importation of foreign cotton, particularly Egyptian cotton. 
It is true that such a proposal would have the support of a goodly 
representation from the minorit}^ as well as the traditional pro¬ 
tectionists in Congress. 

Some of our soundest economic thinkers, who were advocates of 
high protection in the days when we were trying to build up 
industrial production and extend buying power in a home market, 
take the view that a high tariff for this country is now an 
anachronism with little justification for its existence. We have an 
industrial capacit}^ more than sufficient for domestic needs, and 
we are seeking export outlets. The foreigner cannot buy except 
through payment by gold shipments, services, exchange of goods, 
or sale of securities. Gold is not available in volume, and services 
represent a small item. If we build up a high tariff wall, preventing 
or reducing the entry of goods from abroad, we are faced with the 
necessity of lending tO' foreign buyers in order that they may take 
our raw materials and surplus industrial output. This process 
cannot go on for ever. 

It would be an absurdity to place a tariff on 200,000 bales or 
more of Egyptian cotton when we consider the questionable benefit 
to American growers and the great loss entailed in buying power 
from abroad.*^ 


CONSIGNMENT OF GINNED COTTON BY VARIETIES RECEIVED AT 
ALEXANDRIA TO DATE DURING THE COTTON SEASON 1928-29. 


(Quantities expressed in Cantars) 

{Source : Ministry of Finance, Cairo) 

-From September 1, 1928, to June 12, 1929- 

Asbmuni Other 

Sakelds & Zagora Pdion Kinds Scarto Total 


Forwarded by 
Lower Egypt: 
Beheira: 
Railway 
Water . . 
Total .. 
Daqahliya : 
Railway 
Water . 
Total .. 
Gharbiya : 
Railway 
Water .. 
Total 
Minufiya: 
Railway 
Water .. 
Total .. 


474,352 

65,225 

97,306 

8,789 

571,658 

74,014 

447,642 

48,157 

447,642 

48,157 

1.121,300 

337,536 

118,312 

6,365 

1.239.612 

343,901 

25,468 

81,199 

— 

3,517 

25,468 

84,716 


61,224 

12,711 

9,658 

1,080 

70,882 

13,791 

4.691 

17,197 

4,691 

17,197 

205,839 

219,014 

24,237 

13,260 

230.076 

232,250 

32,703 

10.161 

1,946 

208 

34,649 

10,369 


3,509 

617,021 

28,669 

145,502 

32,178 

762,523 

11,828 

529,515 

11,828 

529,515 

37,439 

1.921,178 

20,035 

182,209 

57,138 

2,102,977 

1,903 

151.434 

367 

6,038 

2,270 

157,472 
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CONSIGNMENT OF GINNED COTTON, etc.—Continued 


(Quantities expressed in Cantars). 

(Source: Ministry of Finance, Cairo). 

-From September 1 , 1928, to June 12, 1929- 


Forwarded by 

Sakelds 

Ashmuni 
& Zagora 

Pilion 

Other 

Kinds 

Scarto 

Total 

Qalynbiya : 
Railway 

Water .. 

Total ,. 

23,521 

18,596 

42,117 

228,207 

89,279 

317,486 

32,158 

4.520 

36,678 

5.484 

10,813 

16,297 

1,250 

1,823 

3,073 

290,620 

125,031 

415,651 

Sbarqiya : 
Railway 

Water . 

Total .. 

. 189,400 

! 189,400 

139,205 

139,205 

38,577 

38,577 

25,998 

25,998 

3,549 

1,480 

5,029 

396,729 

1,480 

398,209 

Total of Lower 

Egj-pt. 

Railway 

Water .. 

. 2,281,683 
. 234.214 

899,529 

107,950 

375,192 

40,361 

290,565 

25,361 

59,478 

52,374 

3,906,447 

462,020 

Total .. 

, 2,515,897 

1,007,479 

415,553 

315,946 

112,129 

4,368,467 


Upper Egypt: 
As\nit: 


Railway 

— 

834,752 

— 

1,679 

736 

837,166 

Water .. 

— 

203,236 

— 

— 

2,080 

205.316 

Total .. 

.. — 

1,037,988 

— 

1,679 

2,815 

1,042,482 

Beni Suef . 







Railway 

— 

256,270 

— 

578 

802 

267,650 

Water , , 

— 

381,530 

— 

— 

4,101 

385,631 

Total .. 

.. — 

637,800 

— 

578 

4,903 

643,281 

Faiyum : 







Railway 

,. — 

354,187 

— 

— 

4,613 

358,800 

Water . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Total .. 

— 

354,187 

— 

— 

4,613 

358,800 

Giza : 







Railway 

— 

5,368 

— 

— 

1 

5,369 

Water .. 

— 

35,418 

— 

— 

197 

35,615 

Total .. 

— 

40,786 

— 

— 

198 

40,984 

Girga: 







Railway 

— 

186,009 

— 

— 

237 

186,246 

Water .. 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

Total .. 

— 

186,009 

— 

— 

237 

186,246 

Minya : 







Raihvay 

— 

809,987 

— 

47 

2,978 

813,012 

Water . . 

— 

487,309 

.— 

19 

4,083 

491,411 

Total .. 

— 

1,297,296 

— 

66 

7,061 

1,304,423 

Total of Upper 







Egj-pt; 







Railway 

— 

2,446,573 

— 

2,304 

9,366 

2,458,243 

Water .. 

— 

1,107,493 

— 

19 

10,461 

1,120,156 

Total .. 

— 

3,554,066 

— 

2,323 

19,827 3,578,399 

Governos . 







Railway 

.. — 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

6 

Water .. 

— 

__ 

_ 




Total .. 



— 

— 

6 

6 

Grand Total: 







Railway 

.. 2,281,683 3,346,102 

375,192 

292,845 

68.850 6.364.696 

Water .. 

.. 234,214 1,215,443 

40.361 

25,380 

63,112 

1,582,176 


.. 2 , 515,897 4 , 561,545 415,553 318,225 131,962 7 , 946,872 


Total .. 
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EXPORTS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


(U^ to ^th Jtme^ ^929, from particulars supplied by 
the Ministry of Finance^ Cairo). 

The following is the order of importance on 5th JunCj 1929^ of 
the Egyptian cotton-consuming countries • — 


England 


cantars 

2,310,774 

bales 

314,874 

Ratio per 
thousand 
350*39 

U.S A. 


1,208,821 

163,695 

183*30 

France 


861,894 

116,549 

130*69 

Italy 


457,322 

61,907 

69*35 

Germany . . 


385,972 

52,007 

58*53 

Russia 


330,891 

44,819 

50*18 

Switzerland 


291,095 . . 

39,194 

44*14 

Japan 


261,175 

35,487 

39*60 

Spain 


157,902 

21,423 

23*94 

Czecho-Slovakia 


139,383 

18,735 

21*13 

Poland 


60,226 

8,076 

9*13 

Belgium 


47,439 

6,411 

7*19 

Austria 


42,798 

5,794 

6*49 

China 


9,828 .. 

1,330 . . 

1*49 

Hungary .. 


6,629 . . 

899 

1*01 

Portugal .. 


6,592 

763 

0*85 

British India 


4,903 .. 

669 

0*74 

Holland ,, 


3,338 . . 

452 

0*51 

Greece 


2,547 . . 

369 

0*39 

Sweden 


1,681 

230 

0*25 

Palestine .. 


549 

78 

0*08 

Other countries .. 


3,953 . . 

532 

0*62 



6,594,712 

894,293 .. 

1000*00 

On June 12 the totals stood: Cantars 6 , 717 , 511 , Bales 

910 , 868 . 


GOVERNMENT COTTON STOCKS. 


The Council of Ministers authorized, at its meeting on June 3, 
1929, the Ministry of Finance to sell gradually by weekly auctions 
the cotton held by the Government (339,662 cantars), in exactly the 
same way as is adopted for the cotton raised by the State Domains. 

The Minister of Finance was also empowered to replace the 
sales from the crop warehouses in Alexandria. One thousand bales 
were offered at the middle of June. It was found that the quality 
had hardly deteriorated. 

Messrs. P. Augustmo & Co, state in their circular of 6th June 
that the intentions of the Government as regards purchase from the 
current crop are not yet known, but that the withdrawal from the 
market of even a small quantity of useful cotton of this year's growth 
is likely to prove a strengthening factor, if only by making buyers 
who require these grades depart from their usual hand-to-mouth 
policy. 
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SUDAN COTTON CROP. 


According to estimates issued in April, 601,700 cantars Sakel 
may be expected. 


FINAL EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has published, on June 3, the final 


estimate of the 1928-29 crop. The totals are : — 

Cantars Cantars 

Sakellaridis .. .. 2,533,307 Yield per fed dan .. 3* 17 

Other varieties .. .. 5,313,845 Do. .. 5*66 


Total .. .. 7,847,152 Average yield per feddan 4*51 


as against • — 

Sakellaridis .. . 2,390,015 Yield per feddan .. 2-99 

Other varieties .. 4,494,102 Do. .. 4-79 


Total 6,884,117 Average yield per feddan 3*96 


The Scarto has to be added. 

Last season, according to Reinhart & Co.’s circular, about 
159,000 cantars were produced. 

J. G. Joannides & Co. add 213,000 cantars for Scarto to above 
figures and arrive at a total of 8,060,000 cantars. 


Bulletin Concerning the Condition of Cotton 
Crops during the month of May, 1929. 


{Fubtisked by the Ministry of Agriculture^ Cairo.) 


Numerical Estimation of the Condition of the Crop. 

In the system of notation employed loo is taken to represent 
an average condition of the crop reported on in each division of 
the county. This average is calculated from the crop results of 
the preceding ten years. 

^ The fibres given below represent forecasts of the final con¬ 
dition of the crop considered. They are liable to modification in 
tuture bulletins in the event of the occurrence of factors influencing 
the present crop prospects. 

Percentage of normal average yield ; — 


Lower Egypt 
Middle Egypt 
Upper Egypt 
Egypt ... 


Sakellaridis 
May April 

99 ... 

mi ... 

99 ;;; n 


Other varieties 
May April 

98 ... — 

102 ... — 

99 ... — 

100 ... ~ 
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State and Prospects of the Crop {summanzed jrom reports 
received from the Inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture), 

The weather was generally mild, though rather hot on many 
days, which favoured growth. In spite of this the plants did not 
make up for the retardment in growth which affected it in its early 
days, owing tO' unfavourable weather conditions. The effects of 
the heavy rains which fell on the 29th and 30th May are not yet 
known. The water supply was adequate during the month. The 
work of thinning, manuring and hoeing is still going on. 
Redwing of the late-sown areas in the Northern Delta is over, 
while early-sown ones in Upper Egypt have begun forming buds. 
Flowering and boll formation have lieen noticed in the markazes of 
Luxor and Esna in the areas which were sown in the early days 
of J anuary. 

The cut-worm has attacked scattered areas in the provinces of 
Lower Egypt and in Minia Province. The attack is more widely 
spread than last year, and though it did not affect the crop as a 
w^hole, yet certain areas had to te resown, while others w'ere sown 
anew. 

Cotton-worm eggs have been noticed in Daqahlia Province in 
the early half of the month, and in the other provinces of Lower 
Egypt in the last week of it, but were immediately collected. 

Attacks by aphis were confined to few areas in the provinces 
of Gliarbia and Kaliubia. 

Report on the State of Irrigation {April 21 to^ May 20, 1929). 
{Source of information : Ministry of Public Worhs.) 

Lower Egypt \ The summer rotations quite regularly continue 
at the rate of six days’ working and 12 days’ stopping in the 
cotton zones, and at the rate of five days’ working and ten days’ 
stopping in the sandy zones. The state of drainage is generally 
satisfactory. 

Upper Egypt: Distribution of water continued according to 
the summer rotation established in each circle of irrigation. 

Prevention of irrigating Sharaki ” from the 1st May, as well 
as irrigating bersim from the loth of the same month, helped 
towards the abundance of water for the ‘‘ Sefi ” cultivation. 

The state of drainage is generally good. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT’S FINANCIAL AID TO 
SMALL FARMERS. 


With a view to helping the small farmers, the Government 
decided early in June to constitute an Agricultural Reserve,” 
consisting of: — 

{a) A sum of ;jf4,000,000 to be used for loans. 

{b) The proceeds of the Government Cotton Slocks, which are 
to be sold, 

(r) The annual income from the cotton tax. 

Sums will be advanced to the farmers at the commencement of 
the season against cotton received. 
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MARKET LETTERS. 


^lessrs, G. D. Economoii Sf C o.^ Alexandria, write on the 20th 
June: — 

The idea is deep rooted amongst people that the difference 
between Sakellaridis and Ashmouni and Sakellandis and American 
must shrink, and everyone is doing his best to bring this about. In 
these circumstances one can hardly expect any change in the situa¬ 
tion wdthoiit the advent of some new factor, which for the present 
could onl}^ come in the form of unfavourable news on the new crop, 
and w'e should not be surprised to receive disquieting reports in the 
more or less near future, as during this period of the year there 
are always scares with regard to the crops, but until then extreme 
patience should be the order of the day. 


Messrs. J. C. Joamndes & Co.j Alexandria, in their letter of the 
18th June, write as follows: — 

Not much has changed in textile conditions since last summer, 
but sentiment And this latter factor is a very powerful one in 
creating markets one way or the other. Credit has also gone down, 
and credit is the basis of trading without which we would not be 
able to sell even half the world’s present production. 

Our own market reflects these factors very accurately, and the 
present stagnant prices and lifeless movements cannot change for 
the better unless some ve^ powerful new^ factor changes market 
sentiment. Only a crop failure can now influence the trading mind, 
since it seems hopeless to expect that financial and trade conditions 
will change radically within the next few months. Even the 
panacea of Government intervention may fall fiat after the first 
day’s excitement. Under the circumstances, it is advisable tO' 
reduce commitments to the minimum and await coming events with 
an open and unprejudiced mind, free to act as best should when the 
future appears more clearly to our mind’s eye. 


Matson G. D. Sarris, Alexandria, report in their letter of the 
20th June as follows: — 

The Crop: Favourable w^eather has set hi and the crop is 
making good progress. 

In Upper Egypt, where the crop is estimated to be delayed by 
10 to 15 days, flowering is slowly becoming fairly general. 

However, the leaf worm is now reported from all over the 
country. 


The Spot Market: The first auction held for the sale of the 
Government stocks resulted in the disposal of about 40c bales at 
prices round July futures. 

The turnover during the week has been sluggish, sales averaging 
rather less than bales daily, with the demand remaining the 

same as in previous weeks. Premiums are unchanged. 
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Crof Movement and Alexandria Stocks by Varieties (in 
bales); — 


Sakels A&lim./Zag. Pillion Sundries 


Carry-over on the 
Arrivals up to the 

1st Sept. 

12th June .. 

. 93,530 

- 347,225 

51,615 

629,480 

4,883 

57;317 

9,038 

62,098 

Total into sight 
Exports np to the 

12th June 

. 440,755 
. 299,289 

681,095 

556,107 

62,200 

43,702 

71,136 

27,455 

Stock on the 12th 

June. 

. 141.466 

124,988 

18,498 

43,681 


Messrs. P. Augustino & Co.y Alexandria, in their letter of tlie 
20th June, state: — 

American crop news have been favourable, this encouraging 
bears to attack the market aggressively, and there is no doubt that 
the market is now more or less at the mercy of some large bear 
operators who are dominating. Many people are speaking now 
of a price of $30. There is hardly any bull support noticeable, on 
the contrary many bulls must have been tired and forced out of the 
market by the very heavy decline which we have had during the last 
two three months. 


Messrs. Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, report on the 20th June as 
follows: — 

Mill demand has been good during the last week and the 
declining prices enabled exporters to execute numerous orders. 
Abundant offers on the spot market, however, neutralized this 
demand, which at any other moment, would have brought about 
higher prices. 

The first auction sale of Government cotton took place on 
Wednesday. Of 1,000 bales formed by 22 lots offered, 316 bales 
have been sold. Prices, ranging between fp3i| and $32-^-, are con¬ 
sidered relatively high for cotton stored during such a long period. 
451 bales were withdrawn by the Government, the prices offered 
having been judged unsatisfactory, 233 bales, representing four 
lots, attracted no offers at all by the buyers at Minet-el-Bassal. 

Nem Crop : The favourable temperature of the last few days has 
been very beneficial to the development of the growing crop. The 
plants seem to be in a strong and healthy state. 

Water is abundant and cultivators are satisfied with the present 
rotations. 
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East Indian Cotton. 


The Government issued on May 4, 1929, the following final 
estimate of the cotton crop of India: — 


FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON CROP OF INDIA. 




1928-29 

(Provisional 

Estimates) 

_1_ 

1927-28 

(Final 

Figures)* 

_/ 

1926-27 

(Final 

Figures)* 

_A___ 

Bombayf .. 


(1,000 

acres) 

7,627 

(1,000 

bales) 

1,338 

' (1,000 
acres) 
7,763 

(1,000 

bales) 

1,801 

' (1,000 
acres) 
6,914 

(1,000 

bales) 

1,289 

Central Provinces 
Berar . , 

and 

4,972 

1,301 

4,796 

1,235 

4,864 

977 

Madrasf 


2,467 

534 

2,123 

447 

2,231 

388 

Punjabj 


2,825 

616 

2,067 

602 

2,803 

599 

XJmted Provinces! 


715 

255 

643 

199 

809 

258 

Burma 


315 

56 

326 

67 

447 

73 

Bengaif 


79 

18 

78 

20 

77 

25 

Bihar and Orissa| 


78 

14 

77 

14 

79 

14 

Assam 


44 

17 

45 

15 

46 

15 

Aimer-Merwara . . 


44 

21 

42 

14 

43 

15 

North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince .. 

17 

4 

11 

2 

30 

5 

Delhi 


2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Hyderabad 


4,019 

895 

3,631 

951 

3,267 

808 

Central India 


1,301 

245 

1,263 

234 

1,297 

223 

Baroda 


793 

70 

806 

124 

761 

124 

Gwalior 


645 

107 

585 

115 

649 

107 

Rajputana 


465 

123 

422 

97 

404 

78 

Mysore 


76 

23 

81 

25 

97 

25 

Total 


26,484 

5,638 

24,761 

5,963 

24,822 

5,024 


Note.— A bale contains 4:001bs. of cleaned cotton. 

* Tbese are revised estimates as finally adjusted by provincial authorities, 
t Including Indian States. 

t Excluding certain feudatory states which report an area of 46,000 acres with a 
yield of 11,000 bales, as against 49,000 acres and 17,000 bales last year. 
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The detailed figures according to trade descriptions are given 
in the following table: — 

Bales of 400 

Acres lbs. Yield per 

(Thousands) (Thousands) Acre (lbs.) 

Descriptions of Cotton 1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 
Oomras : 


Khandesh 

Central India 

Bars! and Nagar”** ') 

Hyderabad Gaorani 
Berar .. . . 

Central Provinces 

1,339 

1,946 

> 3,962 

4,972 

1,452 

1,848 

3,792 

4,796 

284 

352 

791 

1,301 

307 

349 

970 

1,235 

85 

72 

80 

105 

85 

76 

102 

103 

Total 

. 12,219 

11,888 

2,728 

2,861 

89 

96 

Dholleras .. 

3,031 

3,072 

380 

858 

50 

112 

Bengal-Sind ; 

United Provinces 

715 

643 

255 

199 

143 

124 

Raj put ana 

509 

464 

144 

111 

113 

96 

Sind-Punjab 

2,236 

1,591 

542 

456 

97 

115 

Others 

85 

84 

16 

16 

75 

76 

Total 

3,545 

2,782 

957 

782 

108 

112 

American : 

Punjab 

961 

750 

187 

219 

78 

117 

Sind 

29 

15 

6 

3 

83 

80 

Total 

990 

765 

193 

222 

78 

116 

Broach 

1,226 

1,274 

145 

244 

47 

77 

Coompta-Dharwars 

1,782 

1,726 

394 

327 

88 

76 

Westerns and Northerns 

1,789 

1,534 

341 

221 

76 

58 

Cocanadas 

241 

214 

46 

39 

76 

73 

Tinnevelhes 

623 

568 

165 

148 

106 

104 

Salems 

211 

181 

37 

34 

70 

75 

Cambodias,. 

370 

287 

160 

123 

173 

171 

Comillas, Burmas and 

other sorts 

457 

470 

92 

104 

81 

89 

Grand Total 

. 26,484 

24,761 

5,638 

5,963 

85 

96 


* Includes the whole of cotton groAvn in the Non-Government areas of Hyderabad. 

Exports. 


The exports of raw cotton from India by sea to foreign countries 
in the last five cotton years (September to August) were as follows 


(in thousand bales of 400 lbs. each): - 

— 






1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-2S 



Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Countries 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(bOOO) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

United Kingdom 


288 

216 

153 

85 

215 

Germany 


209 

230 

153 

204 

277 

Belgium 


257 

238 

210 

159 

302 

France 


173 

180 

175 

112 

212 

Spain 


136 

60 

71 

53 

67 

Italy 


602 

482 

388 

272 

376 

China 


243 

355 

521 

253 

264 

Japan 


1,384 

2,101 

1,995 

1,582 

1,326 

Other Countries 


158 

136 

109 

ilO 

101 

Total 


3,450 

3,998 

3,776 

2,830 

3.140 
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The exports for the seven months of the season 1928-29, i.e., 
from September, 1928, to March, 1929, amounted to 2,209,000 
bales, as compared with 1,637,000 bales in the corresponding- period 
of the previous ^^-ear. 

Last year the commercial crop worked out to 5^655,000 bales, 
almost 300,000 bales less than the Government figure. Generally 
the Government figure is lower than the commercial crop. 


COTTON PRESSED IN ALL INDIA, 


In 1910 the International Cotton Federation suggested tO' the 
India Office the establishment of a regular monthly census of the 
bales ginned and pressed, analogous to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Report. In India the presses are easier to control than the 
ginneries. The introduction of these returns took several years 
before they became anything like complete, but now^ the figures offer 
certainly a reasonable comparison with the previous year. The 
latest tabulation in thousands of bales is as follows: — 



From 

From 

From 



April 20, 

May 23, 

Sept. 1, 



1929, 

1929, 

1928, 

Same time 

to May 24, 

to April 19, 

to May 24, 

last year 


1929 

1929 

1929 


Madras 

. 97 

52 

241 

202 

Bombay . 

130 

139 

750 

772 

Sind 

. 18 

24 

178 

120 

Bengal 

6 

6 

19 

33 

U.P. 

1 

3 

203 

158 

Punjab 

. 58 

108 

722 

728 

C.P.. 

. 34 

52 

464 

425 

Berar . 

. 75 

97 

964 

923 

N.W.F. Provinces 

— 

,— 

1 

— 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

3 

8 

44 

38 

Burma . 

1 

— 

33 

31 

Jodhpur State 

1 

2 

6 

6 

Rajpipla State ... 

— 

2 

16 

17 

Jaipur State 

— 

1 

4 

14 

Baroda State 

16 

18 

76 

95 

Nabha State 

2 

8 

31 

27 

Holkar State 

,. 10 

26 

148 

119 

Hyderabad State 

.. 28 

34 

384 

473 

Faridkote State ... 

1 

2 

11 

4 

Barwani State ... 

— 

1 

15 

13 

Bhawnagar State 

5 

8 

50 

... 

Nawanagar, Porbander, 

1 




Ratlam, Bhopal and 

1 

37 

123 

87 

other States 

J 




Total ... 

528 

628 

4,483 

4,285 
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EAST INDIA! COTTON USED IN U.S.A. MILLS. 


Why do the U.S.A. mills use any East Indian Cotton ? The 
answer is because it pays them. The'' interchangeability of the 
best kinds of Indian cottons, of which some 2,000,000 bales are 
grown annually, is demonstrated in a very clear way by Japan, 
China, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. 
Several Japanese mills use some small percentage of Indian cotton 
in their mixture, even for 30’s. There are seasons when the parity 
of Indian cotton is low, and it is then when alert cotton 
spinners in the above countries turn their attention to this growth, 
but other countries do* not make all the possible use of Ihe East 
Indian cotton which they might. 


MARKET LETTER. 


Monsoon Report. 

The Government monsoon forecast, based on meteorological 
data from many points of the Globe, and proved to be fairly 
reliable by past experience, predicts a fairly normal course for this 
year, with neither deficiency nor excess of ram, except in the Penin¬ 
sula proper, for which there are indications of an excess. 

In actual fact, the development has not been quite so regular, 
with some initial dehciency in the central parts of the country and 
a considerable excess in the extreme East. According to latest 
news, however, the central parts too seem to have had some addi¬ 
tional rain now, enough to allow of agricultural operations to be 
started. 

Those parts of the Cotton Belt where Bengal, Sind and Ameri¬ 
can seed cotton are grown are, to a varying extent, irrigated from 
canals, and on the fields which are in reach of canals ploughing and 
sowing is generally completed when the monsoon breaks. Not so, 
of course, on fields away from canals. ' They depend on the 
monsoon entirely, and even the canals require replenishing from 
rainfall if they are to hold a sufficient water supply for the whole 
of the growing season. Those early-sown fields in the above dis¬ 
tricts are at present progressing satisfactorily, though canals are 
not sufficiently full yet In the non-irrigated tracts insufficiency 
of rain has so far retarded operations. 

In the Omra districts (Khandeish, Berar, Central Provinces) 
rain was slow in coming, but sufficient rain has fallen now to allow 
ploughing to be started. 

The Broach, Dhollerah and Muttiali countries have had^ fair 
rainfall, but except Muttiah these descriptions are late descriptions, 
and there is time for them anyhow. 

We are, generally speaking, still in a very early stage of the 
monsoon, and in all those parts where deficiency has been reported 
we may easily have the regular supply within a short while. 

{Volkart Bros., Winierthtirl) 
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incor®pcir®a.tirig LOi?D BROTHERS, Todmopderi 

Textile Machinepy IViakes^s 

For the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades® 


CARDING ENGINE SPECIALISTS 

Our latest Model Carding Engine, as supplied to the leading Cotton Spinners 
both at home and abroad, embo^es the following advantages: 



Revolving Flat Gurdl. 


1. Improved Mote Knife and Improved Undercasing 
Setting 

2. Outside Setting of Cylinder Undercasings. 

3. Outside Setting Arrangement for Doffing Comb. 

4. Top and Bottom Stripping Plates arrranged so 
as to adjust separately. 


5. Special Setting Arrangements of Flats at the Lap 
Side of Card, 

6. Special Star Wheels for Driving Flats. 

7. All Gearing has Teeth Cut from the Solid. 

8. Improved Card Feed Part with Specitd Setting 
Arrangement. 


The care with which these Machines are made, and the specially strong 
Section of Flat, guarantee RIGIDUY OF FLAT & SIMPLICITY IN 
SETTING. We shall be pleased to demonstrate the features of our Carding 
Engine either in our Showroom or under mill conditions by appointment. 

Famphlet willuigly smt on application. We invite your enquiries, whidh will have prompt attention. 
Address Letters; P.O. Box 34. Manchester. Cables: " UNION. MANCHESTER, Eng.” 

Telephone: Gty 605 and ^)6, Todmorden 6. 

Codes: ABC 5di Edition, Liebers, Bentleys, Al, and Western Union (Universal). 

Head Office: UNION IRONWORKS, WEST GORTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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RING-SPINNING FRAME FOR HIGH COUNTS, WITH 
ELIMINATION OF ALL SLUBBER, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES. 



Sliver from 
Draw frame 
specially 
wound on a 
large bobbin 


About eight months ago the writer had an opportunity of seeing 
the first machine of the ring frame depicted below at the works of 
Hartman, Chemnitz, and 


was highly impressed with 
the yarn produced on it. 
At that time there were 14 
experimental frames in 
German cotton - spinning 
mills, and evidently since 
then a larger number has 
been supplied. The reports 
published on the system 
by Professor Johannsen, 
who IS the recognized 
cotton-spinning authority 
on the Continent of 
Europe, and by practical 
cotton spinners, speak very 
favourably of this com¬ 
bination, which allows 
drafts undreamt of for¬ 
merly. The writer saw 
70’s being spun on a draft 
of 186. A German spinner, 
writing in the Leipziger 
Monaischrift fur TextiU 
Industrie for April, 1929, 
who* has used the system, 
speaks of the possibility 
of using a draft of 400, 
but, of course, as in any 
high-draft system, the ex¬ 
tent of the draft will 
depend on the quality of 
cotton used. The same 
spinner states that the 
yarn has not suffered 
through the high draft in 
relation to strength and 
evenness. The writer can 
certainly confirm that the 
70’s yam spun on the trial 
machine in the works was 
as perfect as any yarn 
could be, though the low- 
count yarn (24’s) was not 
even. No doubt patience 


Ordinary three-Roller 
Draft System 

Funnel with false 
twis t moveme nt 

High-Draft 
System 
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and experience will be necessary to get the best out of the machine. 
The further development of this almost revolutionary invention m 
spinning rests undoubtedly with the spinning industry, and nobod}?' 
claims that the machine in its present state is already perfect, 
though many practical spinners believe that it indicates the way of 
further developments in spinning. . 

The elimination of the slubber, intermediate and roving frames 
means, of course, an enormous saving in labour, power and space 
in the mill, consequently reducing considerably the cost of pro¬ 
duction Scientific experiments have lately proved that a great deal 
of the unevenness of yarn is due to the slubber, and this has to be 
rectified by the intermediate and roving frames. 

The arrangement of the machine is really simple, as will be 
seen from the accompanying sketch. The sliver is wound on a large 
bobbin, which, when spinning very high counts, may last a fort¬ 
night before it is renewed. From there it passes to any ordinary 
three-roller draft system, marked on the sketch/' ordinary three- 
roller S37stem'^; it is then taken through a funnel to which a 
rotating hook is attached, which gives the slivei a false twist. The 
sliver receives the false twist in order to prevent floating fibres; 
this twist is taken out again as it comes to the high-draft system, 
and from there the cotton passes straight on tO’ the spindle. 

A special machine is needed for wrapping the sliver on the large 
bobbins, but this is a simple contrivance. It is somewhat similar 
to the machine used m woollen spinning, the sliver being rubbed 
together by leather cushions. This apparatus may be attached to 
the last draw frame. 

A. S. P. 


Spain’s New Shuttleless Loom. 


The writer was shown a few of these looms that have so far been 
made by R, Garda Moya SjL., 248, Diputacion, Barcelona. The 
loom has two, if not three, entirely new movements. 

There is no shuttle, the thread is being taken across by a steel 
band (spring) which is running in the semi-circular sector on the 
right of the loom. The second new movement is a very ingenious 
stitch movement at the other end; when the weft thread is delivered 
to it the stitch comes into action and makes a perfect selvedge. The 
weft returns without the shed closing so that always two weft 
threads are in each pick. The loom makes 150 picks per minute, 
thus putting 300 weft threads in, which is said to be equal to 200 
picks per minute with single thread in each pick. The cloth pro¬ 
duced is very strong. Samples may be inspected at our office, 
238, Royal Exchange, 

Vibration is very little, it simply consists in the beating up of 
the weft. ^ The looms were not even screwed to the floor. 

The bigger the weft-cheese is, the less attention is required by 
the weaver. The inventor claims that this loom will do better 
work than the automatic loom and give a higher outturn, requiring 
less attention than the automatic loom. It is claimed to be suitable 
even for silk. 
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The writer saw one of these looms weaving two separate jute 
doth at one and the same time. There were two sets of warps and 
two steel springs running over each other. In jute cloth, w^here 
weaving defects are not serious, the piece below the top piece mav 
have a few faults. 



The loom has also a novel positive automatic let-off motion of 
the warp. 

One must admit that the loom seems simplicity itself. Ex¬ 
perience will show whether the claims of the inventor will be 
justified. 

This shuttleless loom will be exhibited at the International 
Exhibition in Barcelona and demonstrations will he given before 
the delegates of the International Cotton Congress on September 
21st, 1929. 

In France Ballber & Co., Tourcoing, are making the loom for 
woollen mills. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 
ON COTTON SPINNING. 


Bulletin N. 19 (technological series 14) of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Bombay, contains a description of the further 
tests undertaken by Mr. A. James Turner, Director of the Techno¬ 
logical Laboratory. His conclusions are as follows: — 

The results obtained in the present tests confirm and extend 
those obtained in the previous tests. By reproducing the relative 
humidity to below 30 per cent, a stage is reached when drawing 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily; moreover, yam breakages on 
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the ring frame became more numerous at this low humidity, the 
effect being specially pronounced in the the higher counts, which 
also have lower strength when spun under very dry conditions. It 
is accordingly concluded that although for Indian cottons spun 
into counts not higher than 40’s it is sufficient to keep the relative 
humidity rather above 30 per cent., yet, if higher courits were to be 
spun, bad spinning troubles would be still more in evidence and it 
would be desirable to work at a higher relative humidity, say at 
least 40 per cent., or even higher for very fine counts. The yams 
spun under the various conditions of temperature and humidity, 
while very similar in evenness and neppiness, yet differ widely in 
their appearance, for the yarns spun underthe hot-dry conditions are 
ver\^ oozy indeed, full of snarls, and excedingly crimpy; the yams 
spun under medium-dry conditions suffer from the same defects 
to a lesser extent, whereas the yams spun under normal and mon¬ 
soon conditions are free from them. However, all these differences 
between the yams almost entirely disappear when the yams are 
conditioned by immersion in water. 


THE EFFECT OF USING EITHER ONE HEAD OR 
TWO HEADS OF DRAWING INSTEAD OF THREE 
IN THE SPINNING. 


hir. A. James Turner, M.A., B.Sc., Director of the Technologi¬ 
cal Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay, has made comparative tests 
in order to determine how far it is justified to pass the card sliver 
through two heads of drawing only, even for 40’s counts, whereas 
three heads of drawing are commonly employed in the Indian mills 
(as well as in Lancashire but not in U.S.A.!. 

The experiments undertaken and the results arrived at are des¬ 
cribed in Bulletin N. 20 (technological series 15) issued by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 

The author summarizes the conclusions as follows: — 

From the various test-results it is clear that whether the card 
sliver is subjected to one, two or three heads of drawing, makes 
little difference to the number of yam-breakages sustained in the 
ring frame, or to the various yarn properties, viz., evenness, neppi¬ 
ness, strength, and extension. It is true that the yams for the two 
and three heads of drawing are slightly stronger than those for one 
head of drawing, but the difference is small, and as between the 
yams for the two and three heads of drawing there is very little to 
choose. It follows, therefore, that the practice at the Technological 
Laboratory of using only two heads of drawing gives results similar 
to what might be expected from three heads of drawing. It has to 
be remembered, however, that the card sliver used for drawing in 
the^ tests is the production of a single card; if, as in mill practice, 
card shyers from a number of cards were to be fed to the first head 
of drawing, clearly the results would be affected ’oy the extent of 
the differences between the different card slivers; this effect must 
obviously be_ allowed for when the results of the present tests are 
applied to mill practice. 
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THE LOOM THAT NEED NEVER STOP j 

—— --— .-“! 

MODERN WEAVING 

means 

24 LOOMS PER WEAVER - TWO SHIFTS 
95% EFFICIENCY 

Automatic Machinery producing for 16 hours per day 

is the modern method of cutting costs.but 

the machines must be automatic. 

Make the machines work longer hours—^not the men. 
Make the machines produce more, so that the operatives 
may earn more. 



Northrop Automatic Loom 


OVERSEAS AGENTS: 

Alsace, Lorraine and Vosges Weiss & Jordan, 24, Rue St. Clair, Mulhouse. 

Argentine - - - - E. Ashworth & Co., Manchester. 

Australia and New Zealand J. Wood, Sydney and Melbourne. 

Brazil ----- Henry Rogers, Sons & Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

France (Nord) and Belgium Baerlein & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 

Paul Vandeleene, 44, Rue Montague aux Herbes Potag^res, 
Brussels. 

Germany (East and Central) W. R. Rothenberg, Nohrenstrasse 13/14, Berlin, W,8. 
Germany (Soutih) - - Paul Hummel, Erlachhofstrasse 17, Ludwigsburg. 

Germany (Westphalia) - Carl von Gehlen, Rheydt. 

Italy . , . - - Ing. Vittono Calderara, Via Solferino 29-31, Milan, 

Japan ----- Takata & Co., Ltd., 69, Old Broad St., London, E.C.a. 
Scandinavia - - - - George Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

Spain ----- White, Child & Beney, Ltd., London, S.W.i. 


The BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM Co. Ltd., BLACKBURN, ENGLAND 
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ASA LEES Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c. 



HENRY MEYNELL & GO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

Sole Licensees and Manufacturers (for existing machinery) of the 

BEST SYSTEM OF HIGH-DRAFTING YET KNOWN 


V.T.R. 


THE PATENT 


PULL-THROUGH 

DRAFTING-SYSTEM 


Get a grip on your spinning methods! 
Turn your losses into profits! 

V.T.R. can save the cotton trade! 
Therefore 

YOU MUST GET INTERESTED! 
Send for our descriptive booklet 
Save your trade! 

BEATS ALL OTHER SYSTEMS 

HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 

■Phone 2035 Royal Exchange Ja 
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Cutting Out Waste. 


By C. ]l\ BRETT [Alanaging Director^ Barunar Ltd, Scientific 
Vf elding Eyigineers.) 

Someone has said that life nowadays consists of a series of 
problems, most of which appear to be insoluble. Now, while 
admitting that generalizations are dangerous, there is more than 
a modicum of truth in this pronouncement. Since the unforgettable 
year 1914 life in general has been both difficult and complex. We 
do not, and possibly cannot, spend as we used to do; we dare not 
take risks in business as we used to do in those iar-ofl untroubled 
days. We hesitate to chance our arm,’’ or, if we do we are 
harassed by anxious thoughts, and spend many bad moments 
wondering if our projects and enterprises have been wisely under¬ 
taken. With the sweeping away of pre-w^ar ideas our mental 
attitude and outlook has been entirely changed; we have had to 
readjust our mind to altered conditions, and adapt ourselves to 
a world which, in many respects, is not yet stabilized. 

But in the chaos of uncertainty one fact stands out with vivid 
clearness: the supreme necessity of rigid economy in all directions 
and all departments of life. We realize now the full meaning of 
the economists’ injunction: '' Waste, whether of cash, effort or 
time, is the antithesis of success and prosperity.” Unless we save 
we are, metaphorically, on the road to perdition, which, in business 
parlance, means bankruptcy. 

Now, strangely enough, many who instantly and without 
hesitation subscribe to the truth of such dicta are—sometimes 
unconsciously—frequent transgressors when it comes to practical 
application. Numbers of astute and capable business men who 
would not tolerate the prodigal use of the paste-pot, and would 
lose more than a night’s sleep if they suspected that the stamp 
book had been abused, or that the typist had spoiled two sheets 
of superfine headed paper, permit hundreds of pounds, at a modest 
estimate, to be thrown away in needless expenditure 

Admittedly it is difficult to detect financial leakage in a concern 
in which apparently every detail, method, process and department 
has been viewed and reviewed times without number, and every 
recognized opportunity for the practice of economy embraced. 

The trouble is with many of us that we are so preoccupied with 
direct issues and our own immediate concerns that we fail to note 
contingent questions, and overlook those things which, as it were, 
lie behind our principal activities. In the textile world,_ for example, 
every stage in production has been carefully scrutinized with an 
eye to reducing costs, the purchase of raw material, and the 
innumerable charges incidental to marketing have been '' cut 
beyond further trimming.” What is often forgotten, however, is 
the efficient and economical maintenance and repair of the 
mechanical units used in the textile trade. So long as all goes 
well the subject is never discussed. When, however, fracture or 
wear and tear or other accidental damage causes breakdown and 
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departmental dislocation the procedure resorted to is to send for the 
makers of the inefficient machine. 

Now the outstanding- disadvantage of this method is that it 
involves the scrapping of units or components which, if scientifically 
treated, are 100 per cent, efficient. 

To the layman the “ snag here is probably the interpretation 
of the words “ scientifically treated.'’ Here, then, is the precise 
translation: Scientific welding. Scientific welding completely 
fulfils every r^uirement m mechanical upkeep because: Jt can be 
instantly applied to the total or partial reconstruction of plant and 
machinery of all sizes, used for all purposes. It can be relied upon 
to effect a cash saving of from 50 per cent, to 90 per cent, on the 
estimate cost of replacement, and a proportionate saving in time. 
One or other of the half-dozen fusive processes now universally 
used by experts can be applied to the re-creation of each and all 
of the industrial metals, including the high-speed alloy steels which 
are now so largely used in the construction of all sorls of mechanical 
devices. Lastly, it is not merely of value in restoring a machine 
or part to its original condition, but may be employed to increase 
strength and dimensions to any given extent, and to overcome 
weaknesses due to faulty design or inferior material. 

At this juncture, as there appears to be some misapprehension 
in certain quarters as to the value and efficacy of scientific welding, 
it may be well to refer briefly to the conditions under which high 
efficiency at low cost can be effected. The one-frocess operator, 
even though he be an expert, cannot be relied upon to deal with 



Figure I .—h badly broken block of cylinders 
and crankcase combined, belonging to motor 
vebicle. 



Figure 2. — Tke identical cylinders and 
crankcase combined, perfectly repaired by 
Scientific Welding, at small cost, witbin a 
few days, and under a Money-back Guarantee, 


mechanical reconstructions to all classes and types of machinery, 
constructed of industrial metals of differing qualities and properties. 
Oxy-acetylene cannot take the place of the electric arc, and vice 
versa, and so on with all the fusive processes. Each has its special 
advantages and drawbacks in any given case, and it is only by 
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expert knowledge of all the fusive agents lliat success may be 
attained. 

Here, owing to a natural lack of technical knowledge, the 
machinery owner is at a distinct disadvantage. He cannot estimate 
the ability or experience of an operator, so that the only way in 
which he can protect himself from exploitation is by placing all 
mechanical and reconstruction work m the hands of a craftsman 
who is prepared to give a definite satisfaction or money-back 
guarantee. If this is not forthcoming it may be taken as evidence 
that the welder is either unsure of himself or doubtful as to the 
potentialities of the process he proposes to employ. 

Actually the process of welding, though apparently simple, 
is attended by many dangers, and, in the hands of an incompetent 
operator, the vast probability is that the machine treated wall be 
seriously damaged, if, indeed, it is not totally destroyed. The 
risks are enormously increased when the work involves the handling 
of modern alloy steels, containing vanadium, tungsten, nickel, 
chromium, zirconium, molybdenum, titanium, manganese, etc., any 
of which may be rapidly robbed of their special qualities when 
subjected to temperatures ranging between 1,200 and 5,500'^ F. 
without proper safeguards. 

Another difficulty of which the machinery user should beware 
arises from the fact that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
between good and bad welds by external examination. This means 
that the unqualified operator can put up an excellent defence by 
placing the blame which properly attaches to himself upon inferior 
material. To guard against this the specialist has been forced to 
adopt searching laboratory and workshop tests calculated to deter¬ 
mine the soundness or otherwise of the work. These include 
X-rays, radio-metallographs, and photo-micrography, followed by 
investigations in the testing bays. By these means some 30 or 
more serious faults are regularly revealed in the work of the incom¬ 
petent welder—any one of which may readily cause a serious 
accident. 

Clearly, therefore, if welding is to have any economic value 
in the repair and maintenance of machinery it must be employed 
by a craftsman whose credentials will bear the strictest investiga¬ 
tion, and whose knowledge of the work is not confined to one 
process. 

It has been suggested above that the scope and value of scientific 
welding is not limited to any type or size of machine or to any 
class of industrial metal; nevertheless, the following incomplete 
list of units used in the textile industry, whose partial or complete 
reconstruction is now regarded by the specialist as ordinary routine 
work, may be of interest to readers of the INTERNATIONAL Cotton 
Bulletin : Furnaces, boilers (all types and sizes) mechanical stokers 
and fuel feeds, engine room fittings and appliances, power units 
(steam, oil, gas, petrol or electrically driven), cotton looms (all 
types), carding engines, strippers, doubling mills, combers, winders, 
reelers, gassing frames, openers (all kinds), scutchers, carding 
machines, gins (all types), cleaners, conditioning ovens, blowers, 
fans, pumps, exhausters, mules, lappers, polishers, bundlers, lifts, 
hoists, elevators, conveyors, runways, etc.; all metal parts of all 
mechanical transport units, including the repair of fractured. 
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damaged, worn, scored, or cracked cylinders, crankcases, crank¬ 
shafts, camshafts, gear boxes, gears, axle boxes, axles, transmission 
shafts, hubs, wheels, radiators, mudguards, lamps, and all garage 
tools and accessories. 

While the widest possible claims may justifiably be made oh 
behalf of welding as the ideal method of maintaining plant and 



Figare 3.—valuable aluminium gearbox, gearbox after repair by Scientific Welding, 

belonging to another vehicle. The extent This repair cost a mere fraction of the price 

of the damage is clearly shown. of a new part, and was fully guaranteed. 


machinery at the maximum efficiency level with minimum, cost and 
minimum loss of time, it must be remembered that neither economy 
nor efficiency can be well served unless the work is executed by an 
operator whose knowledge of metallurgy and thermics is absolutely 
beyond debate, and whose experience in dealing with modern 
industrial metals enables him to select unerringly the fusive process 
from which the best results may confidently be anticipated. 

‘'If,’’ as a well-known engineer said recently, " welding fails 
blame the operator, never the process.” And this statement may 
well be taken to heart by all machinery owners, and those respon¬ 
sible for the upkeep of plant and mechanical devices of everv descrip¬ 
tion. ^ Anyone can do the work; but to do it as it should be done 
is a job for the accredited expert. 


THE IMPROVED ‘‘SEGUNDO” COTTON-SEED 
DEFIB RATING MACHINE. 

In a ^recent issue we referred to important improvements made 
in the Segundo ” cotton-seed defibrating machine whereby the 
output has been increased between four and five times without 
increasing the size or the cost of the machine. 

We now learn that the improved machine has recently been 
thoroughly tested out at one of the mills belonging to the British 
Oil & Cake Mills Ltd., and that this Company has decided to 
erect a plant capable of defibrating the whole of the. cotton-seed 
crushed at this mill (about 200 tons per week) after linting the seed 
in their saw-iinting plant. 
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Automatic Looms?. 
Yes, but RUTI 


^INCE 1899 we have supplied more 

than 34»000 One Shuttle {Northrop ■ 

and Steinen) and 1,900 More Shuttle 
Automatic Looms. This is YOUR | ^ 

security as well as ours. 


RUTI MACHINERY WORKS 

Ateliers de Construction Ruti 
Succession de Gaspard, Honegger 

RUTI (Zurich), SWITZERLAND 





Looms and Weaving Machines for Silk, Cotton, Linen, etc. 
Automatic Looms. Bobbies and Jacquard Machines. 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


yOH. JACOB RIETER 
& CO., LIMITED. 

Makers of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 

WINTERTHUR : (Switzerland). 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes oj 

SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Teiephone: 838 
Telegraphic Address: 
‘‘ Dodd,” Oldham 


Codes: 
ABC; Ai; 
Bentley’s 


Manchester Exchange 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Pillar K2 
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We have already pointed out that this machine does not compete 
with the saw-linter in removing the higher grades of linters—up to, 
sa3^ a 2 ^ per cent. or_3 per cent, cut—but these trials have shown 
that the cost of removing the remaining fibres is very considerablv 
less, per ton of seed, by defibration m the Segundo^’ machine, 
than by a second cut m the sawdinter, on account of the absence 
of saws (thus eliminating one of the largest items of expense in the 
saw-linter), the extreme simplicity of construction, the cheapness 
and ease of renewal of the defibrating surfaces, the low con- 
- sumption of power, and the small amount of labour and super¬ 
vision required. Moreover, the machine has proved itself capable 
of carrying the defibration of the seed much further than is 
practicable with the saw-lmtmg machine. 

For purposes of comparison with the performance of the saw- 
lintmg machine, we give the results of one of the trials. East 
African seed (which is similar to the American Upland cotton-seed, 
but does not contain so^ much lint) was linted as closely as 
practicable in the saw-linting plant at this mill, about 6i per cent, 
of linters being removed. This closely linted seed was sent through 
the Segundo machine at the rate of 750 lbs. per hour, and a 
further 16 lbs. of fibre per hour, or 2.13 per cent, of fibre was 
removed, leaving the seed almost black. The power consumed in 
so doing was i6i kw.-hours, or about 22 Lp.-hours, per ton of seed. 

The Segundo machine is vertical, about 8 ft. 6 in. in height, 
is belt-driven, and occupies a floor space (including that required 
for the belt drive) of 2 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft 


BARBERXOLMAN AUTOMATIC SPOOLER AND 
HIGH-SPEED WARPER. 


It seems that quite unintentionally the report which we published 
in No. 25 of The International Cotton Bulietin on the mill 
visits of U.S.A. have conveyed the idea to some people that this 
machine is not in extensive use in U.S.A. It was not intended to 
convey this, and we gladly state that in U.S.A. 34Q spoolers and 
28*3 high-speed warpers are actually installed, and the yearly output 
is constantly increasing, according to this Ann’s statement. 

The remarks in our report were that the ‘ Leesona ’ system 
predominates’'; this could apply only to the mills visited and 
described, and their number represents, of course, a very small 
section of the industry as a whole. 
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The Era of Combination in the 
Lancashire Cotton Industry, 


After many years of talking, by means of which no doubt a 
great deal of necessary spade work was achieved, Lancashire hnds 
herself almost suddenly in the midst of the practical work of amalga¬ 
mation and combination for the purpose of reducing overhead 
expenses and modernizing the technical as well as the commercial 
part of the industry. 

The principal combination which has come into existence is that 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corforation Ltd.^ an organization which 
evidently enjoys the support of several banking institutions. The 
arrangements for the absorption of a large number of individual 
companies is proceeding at a fast rate. So far 80 mills have been 
inspected and firm offers have been made for 71 companies com¬ 
prising 10,194,347 spindles and S,7IQ looms. Five of the mills 
inspected by the experts of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
have been refused, as they would represent uneconomic units 
impossible to work on efficient lines. The policy of some 
banks evidently is that where the board of directors and share¬ 
holders refuse to join the new organization a receiver is put in 
charge and the company is threatened with liquidation. That, of 
course, as examples have shown recently, leads to a much smaller 
return to the creditors than what the Corporation is willing to pay, 
and generally the shareholders decide after more mature considera¬ 
tion to accept the offer of the Corporation. 

The experts of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation are very 
particular in the valuation of the concerns that are being absorbed 
and are only paying the fair market value. In order to show more or 
less the manner in which the creditors are treated, we give the 
following particulars of one transaction: — 

An offer from the Lancashire Cotton Corporation for the pur¬ 
chase of the assets and undertaking of the Saxon Mill (iqiq), Ltd., 
Droylsden, Manchester, with 89,304 mule spindles (PlatFs) has been 
received by the directors, and it will be considered at a meeting in 
Manchester on July 8. 

The assets have been valued at ;^'i29,966, and the purchase 
consideration offered is ;£6i,983 in income debenture stock, :£3,ooo 
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in cash, £ 6 o,s ^2 in ordinary shares and £ 3 , 02 g in deferred s^res, 
with a further ;^ii,372 in deterred shares to be allotted in considera¬ 
tion of the amounts paid on calls. 

*^The debenture holders will get 20s. in the on debenture stock, 
shares and cash, the unsecured creditors 9s. /d. in the £ in shares 
and cash, and the shareholders approximately 71 is. deferred shares 
for each 100 shares now held, with a further 20 shares, making 91 
shares in all when the remaining capital has been paid upd' 

It is anticipated that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation will 
eventually have more than 10 million spinning spindles and 30,000 
looms, and thus the organization will be the largest of any cotton mill 
combine in the w^orld. Needless to add, it is contemplated estab¬ 
lishing a system of direct purchase of cotton and of direct sales of 
cotton yarns and goods. Mills will be modernized and as far as 
possible the mass-production system will be introduced. 

Another amalgamation is that to be known under the title of 
Combined Egyptian Mills Ltd.^ with a nominal capital of 
;^3,50o,ooo. Good progress is being made with the various formali¬ 
ties, and the Manchester Chancery Court has already sanctioned 
the amalgamation of the following mills: — 

Spindles 



mule 

ring 

Laburnum Spinning Co. (1920) ... 

... 343,152 . 

5,616 

Mather Lane Spinning Co. 11920.( 

. . 227,000 


Corse Mill (1920). 

... 100,224 


Sparth Mills (1919). 

... 115,864 . 

. 11,476 

Cowling Spinning Co. {1920) 

... 120,000 . 

. 25,000 

Sir John Holden & Sons. 

... 125,000 .. 

.. 31,000 

Alder Spinning Co. (1920) 

... ‘123 312 


Bedford & Mill Lane Spinning Co. 

... 168,960 .. 

7,200 


1,323,512 

80,292 


Other mills are sure to join and it is anticipated that this organi¬ 
zation will comprise 3! million spindles 

The third amalgamation is that of the qzdit makers, with a 
capital of million pounds sterling, comprising the following com¬ 
panies : — 

Jonathan Dearden & Co. Ltd. (incorporating James Lomax Ltd.), 

T. Taylor Ltd. 

James Kippax & Son Ltd. 

John Phethean & Co. Ltd. 

Henry Bond & Co. Ltd. 

Eccles Qnilts Ltd. 

Other combinations are in the course of preparation. 

This amalgamation movement is bound to have a benehcial 
effect, not only in the saving of thecost of production but particularly 
in preventing undercutting of prices by hnancially weak concerns 
which, as experience has shown during the last few years, have befen 
forced to acc^t prices which are entirely uneconomic, and in this 
way not only Lancashire but the whole of the cotton industry of the 
world will benefit by this movement. 
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WAGES REDUCTION IN LANCASHIRE COTTON 

INDUSTRY. 


The preceding article on the amalgamation of cotton mills shows 
that strenuous efforts are being made in Lancashire to achieve 
savings in the production and m overhead charges. It has taken 
years to arrive at the present stage, before directors and share¬ 
holders of mills were ready to recognize the necessity for such com¬ 
binations, and it will yet take a long time before the industry as a 
whole has been modernized technically and commercially. 

With the reduction in the cost of living in England to the index 
figure of 60, and a wage of the cotton-mill operatives of 95 per cent 
above pre-war level, it was only natural that the leaders of the 
industry, amongst the various means of economizing in the cost of 
production, considered the time for a reduction m the wages as 
overdue, and consequently on June 21 the two large organizations— 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations and the 
Lancashire Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association— 
decided that their members should give notice to their workpeople 
that from August 3, 1929, a reduction in the wages of about i2| 
per cent, would take effect. 

The operatives’ unions oppose, of course, this demand for a 
reduction on the plea of reduced earnings owing to short time, and 
that first of all the mills should put their organization in order before 
attacking wages. They do not realize as yet that the latter work 
takes years to accomplish, and if meanwhile the wages are to remain 
unaltered there will be very little business left for Lancashire. 
The very large quantity of looms and spindles which during the last 
few years have gone out of existence and have consec^uently meant, 
unemployment and displacement of labour are evident!}’ not yet 
sufficiently drastic signs to the operatives. 

During July negotiations with the trade union leaders are taking 
place and it is hoped that a settlement will be arrived at 


COTTON FACTORY IN BOLIVIA. 


A factory containing 200 looms for making grey sheetings, 
drills, ginghams and trouserings is being completed. The cotton 
will be imported from U.S.A. via Arica, transport expenses being 
the same as from New Orleans to Liverpool. 

The new industry is to be assisted by the Government by free 
importation of raw material for four years, or until such time as raw 
material should be available in the republic, by the increase of import 
duties on the articles of the kind imported from abroad, and certain 
other advantages to be enjoyed by the concessionaries. 
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Automatic Looms— 

Opinions of English Cotton Manufacturers. 


Ill conjunction with a visit paid by a number of cotton manu¬ 
facturers of Lancashire to the British Northrop Loom Works at 
Blackburn an opportunity was given to exchange the views on 
automatic looms by several Lancashire cotton^ manufacturers who 
have used the Northrop loom for some considerable time. The 
Textile Weekly^ Manchester, gives a full account of the visit to the 
works and of the proceedings which took place later on. 

As the question of automatic looms is engaging the attention of 
many manufacturers in different countries we extract from the 
above-mentioned report the following: — 

An unrehearsed incident during an inspection of the British 
Northrop Loom Co.'s works*, at Blackburn, by cotton trade leaders 
on Thursday of last week, revealed the important fact (often the 
subject of many an animated debate) that automatic weaving can 
be efficiently carried out at the rate of 220 picks per minute. The 
incident occurred in the showroom, where there are many different 
types of looms running, and which will be referred to later. 

The visitors showed a keen interest m a single-shuttle loom 
weaving a 40-m. Burnley printer. It is well known that of all the 
sections of the Lancashire cotton industry which have suffered the 
most ^yerely from foreign competition, it is this particular section. 
The visitors asked for all the looms to be stopped with the exception 
of this particular loom, and that it might be speeded up to see what 
it could do. The original speed was 190 picks per minute, and 
it was speeded up to 220. It ran for about 10 minutes perfectly 
satisfactorily, transferring the bobbin without any sign of strain 
or undue wear and tear. This particular loom is ten 3^ears old, 
and is the firm's standard mass production model 

The visitors went over the whole works; moulding and erecting 
shops; shuttle and bobbin making departments; but the longest 
time was spent in the showroom, where the whole of the looms 
were set in motion. They wandered around at will, as the interests 
of the visitors were many and varied. A sp>ecial feature noted 
throughout the works is that automatic machinery is employed 
wherever possible in the making of automatic looms. It is the 
practice of the firm to introduce machinery which in any way saves 
human effort The conditions under which the operatives work 
were referred to in complimentary terms by a few of the speakers 
at a subsequent luncheon. The operatives not only share the 
film's prosperity but also their goodwill, and are determined to 
help rather than hinder in this particular section of industry. 

The showroom demonstrated the capabilities of the various 
types of looms. One was weaving fine worsted, another wool, others 
S1& and rayon with an intricate jacquard pattern; two were fitted 
with fully-automatic terry towelling motions, which inserted auto- 
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matically fringes, headings, and coloured borders, and in addition 
record the number of towels on an indicator placed at the top of 
the loom. The firm also makes all weights of looms from 24^ins. 
to 150 ms. reed-space for cloths with one to four colours or kinds of 
weft. There are also special looms for extra-heavy weight cotton 
canvas and duck cloth, also for elastic webbing, check cloths, etc. 

The slump in the textile trades of this country has provoked a 
great deal of discussion regarding the place of the automatic loom 
in the industry. So far the British industry has not taken very 
kindly to it; America and other countries, particularly Continental, 
have built their textile industries upon it America alone has 
over half a million Northrops, and there are over 600,000 installed 
throughout the world. 

Much of this discussion regarding automatic looms has centred 
round the question of the number of looms a weaver can attend. 
With properly prepared weft, that is, either re-wound or spun 
direct on to Northrop pirns on the ring-frame, the possibilities are 
practically unlimited. The tendency, to-day, throughout the 
world IS to increase the number of looms per operative. In this 
country the number of automatic looms to a weaver is restricted 
by trades union policy tO' 20 or 24. In Europe there are numbers 
of Northrop installations in such countries as Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Italy, all competitors of Lancashire, where 
the weaver minds 32, 36, and even 40 looms. This, of course, 
involves the organization necessary for automatic weaving, which 
includes the additional help of battery fillers, one girl to about 
48 looms. 

The number of looms per weaver really should only depend on 
the number of looms an operative can start up in a day after yarn 
breakages. It has been found from experience that a weaver can 
mend broken threads and start up looms at the rate of about 220 
to 240 per day of eight hours. In America, the average number 
of stoppages per loom per day has been reduced by scientific means 
to only five, so that an operative in that country can easily attend 
to 48 looms. Actually there are many sheds of Northrop looms in 
the States where one weaver minds up to* 72 looms, and there are 
exceptional cases of over 100 looms per weaven One firm has 
determined to achieve, by the scientific adoption of automatic 
machinery in every process, the amazing result of 150 looms per 
weaver, before the end of this year. 

There is now a strong current of opinion in this country that the 
only salvation for the industry is mass production, but it is question¬ 
able whether we have any real conception of mass production when 
carried out to its utmost limit This, of course, means automatic 
machinery at every stage, involving one or other of the high-speed 
winding and warping systems. In fact, processes and mill practice 
generally would have to be reorganized before mass production 
could be realized in the full meaning of the term. That is the 
position Lancashire is faced with to-day. The rest of the world 
appears to have already learned from Lancashire’s deep-rooted 
system, and adopted different methods. 

A great deal of the antipathy to automatic weaving in this 
country has arisen from a mistaken idea that the looms would not 
weave the particular types of cloth required. Nowhere in the world 

H 
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is such a wide variety of cloth woven as in Lancashire, but the 
variety of automatic looms made is much greater than is generally 
realized. For instance, the Draper Corporation of America make 
a strong point of the fact that they have such an enormous plant 
that it IS capable of turning out no less than 6oo Northrop looms 
per week, an average of one every hve minutes. It may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless true, that the British makers of 
Northrop looms have had to depend largely on the foreigner for 
their development, including variety. They claim that they pro- 
diice the largest variety of automatic looms in the world. The 
firm already exports over 50 looms per week, mostly to Lancashire 
competitors abroad, and is steadily increasing. 

After the inspection, Mr. M, P. Gregg (director) welcomed the 
visitors and he called upon Mr. Arno S. Pearse to tell them 
something of his experiences during his recent travels. 

Mr. Arxo S. Pearse, the General Secretary of the International 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, expressed his 
pleasure at the opportunity of going through the works to see so 
much automatic machinery making automatic looms. It had 
vividly recalled to him his experience of visiting the Draper Loom 
Works and others in America, Switzerland and Japan. He was 
particularly struck with the very capable workmanship shown, and 
never had he seen workmen work faster than that day. The 
Northrop Company were to be congratulated on the fine modern 
plant and organization for turning out looms. 

As they perhaps knew, he was a great advocate of automatic 
looms. Mr. F. Helm and he were in the States last year, and 
visited some 30 mills and since then he had been to J apan. They 
had in the latter country their own automatic loom which they 
claimed to be of great advantage, making 210 picks per minute 
under mill conditions. There were many makes of automatic 
looms in the world, and it was for the individual cotton manufac¬ 
turer to find out which suited his own requirements the best. The 
variety of cloths he had seen on the Nortlirop looms in the United 
States was a very large one, and he could say that although the 
Northrop had certainly been the pioneer it had not remained at a 
standstill, but had kept pace with new improvements. 

Mass production to his mind was essential to-day, and the 
Northrop loom as well as any other reputed automatic loom was the 
means which that mass production could be achieved. 

He was an advocate of ring yarn; the ring frame was the corre¬ 
sponding machine in the spinning department to the automatic 
loom in the weaving department Ring yarns, he was told by 
many people in Lancashire, were no use) that they could not 
produce as soft a ring yarn as mule yam. He had travelled in 
the United States, Japan, China, and the Continent of Europe, 
where they spin mostly ring yarn, and everywhere the spinners had 
told him that they do produce a ring yarn soft enough to take the 
place of mule yam. 

There had been a strong aversion to the automatic loom in 
England, but it seems that at long last Lancashire is beginning 
to realize the value of the automatic loom, Mr. Pearse said : To 
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one who is frequentl}" travelling in foreign countries and has seen 
that U.S.A. have about 400,000 automatic looms, and the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe perhaps another 100,000, it has cften seemed that 
England thinks she is the only country which is right and all the 
others are wrong. ^ Our Tommy is the only one in step.’ ” 

A similar antipathy exists against ring yarn. Ring yams were 
the fundamental requirement for the good working of any loom 
with a warp-stop motion, and: consequently also for automatic 
looms. So far no efficient warp-stop motion for mule yarns seemed 
to have been invented. In Japan he had seen as many as ten 
ordinary looms with warp-stop motions tO' a weaver, and six such 
looms tO' a girl is quite the ordinary thing. Surely if Japanese 
female operatives of 14 to 18 years" of age could look after ten 
looms, they did not mean tO' say that a Lancashire operative was 
not capable of doing the same, or even more! He thought the 
Lancashire operatives were superior to those of any nation, but 
unfortunately they were not given a proper chance owing to old- 
fashioned trade union restrictions. In his opinion die mill owners 
should endeavour to persuade the union leaders to alter their views 
and make them coincide with the advancement of modern machinery 
necessitating less, labour. New labour-saving machinery was very 
expensive, costing four and five times as much as the old-fashioned 
machinery; consequently depreciation and interest charges were 
much higher, but as they did save arduous labour the unions should 
recognize this fact, and abolish restrictions that might have been 
good for old machines but are quite out-of-date with the new ones. 

In other countries that opposition has never existed, and conse¬ 
quently the automatic loom has developed there to the detriment 
of Lancashire. In foreign countries they were more easily able to 
buy these high-priced looms because they could run them longer 
hours than in England, or even during a second shift. The install¬ 
ing of such new machinery pays the mill only if the machine could 
be worked more than 48 hours per week. During the second 
shift the machine earns the high outlay for social legislation, taxa¬ 
tion, etc., and as there are constant improvements coming out a 
high-class labour-saving loom would be superseded in ten years, and 
it was only if one could work the loom longer than 48 hours that 
sufficient depreciation could be provided for in order to allow for 
its replacement after ten years by a still more perfect machine. 
Lancashire would be more and more losing its trade, unless means 
were found of replacing old looms by automatic looms. 

Mr. G. W. Richardson, President of the National Federation 
of Textile Works Managers’ Associations, said in his case he was a 
convinced believer in the automatic loom. He had said on more 
than one occasion that the only fault with the Northrop automatic 
loom was the cost. He believed in up-to-date machinery and mass 
production, but he asked why they could not bring their prices 
more in conformity with the ordinary Lancashire loom. He had 
Northrops from 34 inches up to 90 inches, and in 1916 he turned 
out 166 plain Lancashire looms and put 220 Northrops in their 
places. The success of the Northrop loom wa^ to catch the opera¬ 
tives young, for the reason that they gave more attention to detail 
than they could get from the older employees. At the end of each 
school-leaving period, he took six to eight girls, and he was never 
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short of operatives. He first of all put them on small jobs like 
bobbin cleaning and battery filling, then gave them five looms, 
graduating to ten, fifteen, and so on until they became proficient. 
The same applied to overlookers and tacklers, and he had three 
young men learning at the present tiine. He found the Northrop 
loom was most successful when weaving coarse counts, owing to 
the stiff percentage additions on the ordinary Lancashire loom list 
for coarse counts. For example, he was weaving a cloth for which 
the weaver was paid 5s. aid. per piece against the Lancashire loom 
price of I2S. old. per piece, but where the Lancashire loom weaver 
only attended two looms the Northrop loom weaver attended eight 
of the same width. 

There were extra costs such as cleaning, battery filling and weft 
carrying. It w'as vrell known he worked for the C.W S., and some 
people thought that when he wanted an order all he had to do was 
to go to their own departments and get an order at his own price. 
He could assure them that w’as not the case. He had outside com¬ 
petition to meet, and if he could not compete he did not get the 
order. With regard to Mr. Pearse^s statement that Japanese 
weavers attended ten ordinary looms, he had tried an experiment 
by putting warp-stop motions on and the weft carried, the cloth 
taken d.wzy and the looms swept One weaver attended six check 
looms (four 52’-in. r.s. and two 36-in. r.s.) and increased her earnings 
by 2s. per loom per week more than a three-loom weaver. That 
showed the}?- could increase production in that way. He thought 
the prominent union officials were coming to the conclusion that 
there would have to be some alteration in the direction of double 
shifts and a reduction in the price. Mr. Pearse mentioned the 
large varieties of cloth woven in America; there are quite as many 
varieties made here, if not more. He was making cloths using 
weft from 5’s condensor to 120’s combed Egyptian. 

Mr, T. ASHURST, Secretary of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, referred to> the huge amount of detail Mr, 
Pearse had managed to get into his reports. The question of two 
shifts was one which had always been in front of their minds when 
they had been discussing the subject of automatic looms. When 
automatic looms were used in Lancashire, more than 48 hours a 
week would have to be worked or they could not carry on. The 
cost of installation was so high that if they could run double shifts 
instead of one, then it was a feasible proposition. Only within the 
last 14 days an attempt had been made to run two shifts and the 
operatives’ representatives had “Said they were against any such 
system. ^ In one case, they were rewinding part of their weft and 
it was impossible to keep their looms running unless they con¬ 
tinued the two-shift system. 

He thought that was one of the ways in which they ought to try 
to solve the difficulties of installing of automatic looms. As to 
the excessive cost on the industry generally, since 19IQ, when the 
hours were reduced from 554 a week to 48 hours a week, it was 
impossible to support an increasing population with increased 
overhead charges, less output and less working hours. We should 
have to get back to the two-shift system, and he thought with 
the goodwill of the operatives we could do it. He felt sure that 
some of the operatives’ leaders were convinced the two-shift system 
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would have to come. They had to face the fact that the dearest 
portion of their production costs were the prices they had to pa}^ 
for the human factor. That must be got down, otherwise they 
would not be able to compete with manufacturers abroad. 

Referring again to Mr. Pearse^s reports of America, Japan and 
China, Mr. Ashurst said he had been struck with the information 
regarding the number of workpeople in comparison with the number 
of machines installed. Lancashire would not be able to regain its 
trade unless it got down to some such system—either a longer week 
or two shifts to the installation of automatic machinery. Running 
longer hours than we did at present m the long run would not 
displace workpeople. If they did that they would be able to see 
some return for their outlay. They did not forget they had to 
meet their indebtedness incurred during the war years. We had 
had tO' face more taxation than any other country; social services, 
taxation, both local and imperial, and all those charges added to 
their overhead costs. 

They had learned something from their visit, and that was, how 
much better they would be if they turned their attention to mass 
production—not only mass production and leave it at that, but 
they ought to keep their finger on the commodity until it even¬ 
tually arrived at the door of the customer. The selling end seemed 
to think more in terms oi £ s. d. instead of turnover, which may be 
all right from the national standpoint, but from the standpoint 
of the Lancashire worker it should be Y.D.S. every time. If they 
kept that object in view, they would see the dawn of a better day. 

Mr. F. ArrOWSMITH congratulated the firm on the progress 
they were making. His own firm had had over i,ooo Northrop 
looms for a number of years, and the number had been increased to 
1,350. Experience had led him to the conclusion that the impor¬ 
tance of the automatic loom was not so much a matter of the number 
of looms to a weaver as on the production per loom, and they had 
24 looms per operative. Mr. Pearse had mentioned the matter of 
bobbin weft and mule weft, and he could say that for 21 years they 
had been spinning ring yarn on pirns which went direct to the 
shuttle. There were 24 looms to a weaver, with an average 
efficiency of y2 per cent, and they left the looms miming during 
meal hours. 

Referring to the general position of the industry, Mr. Arrow- 
smith said they, as a trade, could not take more out of it than they 
put into it, and in his opinion it meant a reduction all round. The 
Lancashire trade union leaders were a well-balanced body of men, 
and they ought to get the employers together. 

Mr. William Wilkinson, Principal of the Blackburn College of 
Technology, said as one who was particularly interested in weaving 
machinery "it had been a pleasure to again see the Northrop loom 
works. Every time he visited the works the motto progress 
had been more and more impressed on his mind. ^ In regard to the 
former opposition to the automatic loom, Mr. Wilkinson said that 
the pendulum was swinging in the other direction.^ In regard to 
automatic weaving machinery, one of the first essentials they ought 
to consider when they decided to adopt machinery of this type 
was the principle involved. 

After many years' experience in the industry, he had recognized 
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the fact that the success of loom, whether automatic or ordinary, 
was the traverse of the shuttle. If it was not properly housed and 
boxed and sent from side to side m the correct manner, the 
efficiency of the loom was considerably reduced. These were 
features of the Northrop loom. The four-box motion was a really 
wonderful achievement in regard to loom making. 

Mr. Erxest Smith, Secretary, Burnley ]\Iaster Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers’ Association, said they had certainly got mass 
production m the works. It was remarkable to see the way m 
which every person was working. The whole thing was an eye- 
opener to him. The^' had an extraordinarily good_ system of 
getting value out of the workpeople- For the past six or eight 
months his Association had been going into the question of 
reducing costs, and he could not understand why they had not 
been to look round the Northrop loom works. They had been to 
various places, but somehow they had missed Blackburn. He 
suggested that they might bring their special committee. Mr. 
Pearse had mentioned that in Japan they had more looms to a 
weaver than in this country. By agreement with the operatives’ 
Association they were trying eight looms to a weaver. At the 
present time they had not got warp-stop motions. Something had 
to be done. In Burnley they had 20,000 looms out of commission. 

Mr. T. Duxbury, Manager of Messrs. Barlow & Jones, Bolton, 
said he was connected with a firm which had been using Northrop’s 
for 20 years. He had followed the development of the loom right 
from the beginning, and it had grown from what might be termed 
a mass of metal to a perfect machine. There was a vast difference 
in the present loom and when it was originally introduced. They 
had adopted this class of loom to different types of work, both fine 
and coarse. The Northrop Loom Company Lad always been 
willing to assist them in any way they could with new introductions, 
and that servuce had been tO' their mutual benefit. 

Mr. C. Tate, Secretary of the Blackburn Cotton Employers’ 
Association, said he had been charmed with his visit. In the intro¬ 
duction of new machinery they were not able to get recognition 
from the operatives without a stiff fight.^ For the past three years 
they had been negotiating for a reduction of weavers’ wages for 
re-wound weft. The operatives had made an examination, and 
they had agreed that it would be of benefit to the workpeople. It 
would mean an increase in their earning capacity of about 10 per 
cent, with less work. In the ‘‘ Uniform List of Prices for 
Weaving,” the pay was based on the particular cloth which was 
made; with an automatically woven cloth it was based on the pick. 
When they got the basis on the pick for dobbies and jacquards as 
on plain cloth they would be more able to compete with Continental 
countries, where they had the pick basis. 

Mr. M. P. Gregg, replying for the firm, dealt with the questions 
of price, double shifts and automatic machinery generally. Price, 
he said, was not the most important thing; they were not always 
working for money. Price applied to the operatives. What they 
wanted to do in the progress of civilization was to take labour away 
from the operatives and put it on the machine. One of their 
axioms was: ” If there are faults in the weaving it is the fault of 
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the loo-nrij and not of the operatives; if it is the fault of the machine 
it is our job to make the machine do its proper workN In regard 
to the capital outlay, Mr. Gregg said that wherever they got 
failures it was because the machine was not run properly. They 
had never yet had a failure where they had not had an equivalent 
success owing ^to the correct functioning of the machine. He 
agreed that with ordinary looms two shifts were impossible. With 
automatic looms two shifts was the secret of the position. It was 
because the looms on the Continent were working for 16 out of 
the 24 hours that Lancashire was losing so much to-day. He 
advocated automatic machinery in general, and mentioned the 
Barber & Colman high-speed spooling and warping machines. It 
was a sad fact that there was not one installation in this country, 
but there were many in America. Lancashire condemned it because 
it did not suit Lancashire conditions. They wished it would be 
adopted because it suited their looms. 

Because a machine was automatic it was not necessarily made 
any more complicated. The idea of automatic machinery was that 
it was labour-saving. There must be less work wdlh' automatic 
machinery; if they entailed more it was no good. They had many 
patents submitted to them, but if they did not save labour they 
were rejected. In making their looms they put on motions which 
saved labour. 

In order to show the diversity of the cloths made on automatic 
looms on the Continent and the conditions under which they are 
produced we obtained from the British Northrop Loom Co. a few 
details.— International Cotton Bulletin No. 25 contains a 
similar list of cloths made in U.S.A. The fi-nn states that the 
following are typical examples of automatic sheds on the Continent. 
The loom speeds vary from 170 to 190 for the narrow looms, down 
to 135 for the 90-in. sheeting looms. 

NORTHROP AUTOMATIC LOOM INSTALLATIONS. 
FRANCE. 

The number of looms: 252 single-shuttle, light-weight, 40 in. 
and 54 in. wide; weaving sateens, twills and drills; 24 looms per 
weaver, 84 looms per overlooker. Efficiency QO per cent, 

IQ2 40 in. and 60 in. looms, light-weight, with dobbies; 16 looms 
per weaver, g6 per overlooker; weaving striped shirtings, etc., 32’s 
to 40’s weft and warp, 60 to 80 picks and ends* 

144 40 in. light-weight looms; weaving five-shaR sateens; 24 
looms per weaver, 72 looms per overlooker; counts 36’s, 38’s weft, 
warp 32’s to 36’s, 50/60 picks and ends per inch. 

144 Northrop fustian looms, with eight shafts, outside cam- 
plates; 32 looms per weaver, 72 looms per overlooker; ring-spun 
weft, 200/240 picks per inch, 18/30’s weft, 45 ends, two fold 14’s 
warp. One battery filler to 32 looms, 

288 42 in. light-weight looms, plain and dobbies; weaving 
shirtings with figured art silk stripe; 16 looms per weaver, 72 looms 
per overlooker; counts 38/46’s. 88 per cent, efficiency. 

BELGIUM. 

480 36 in. size light-weight looms, plain and five-shaft, weaving 
plains, calicoes, drills, twills, etc.; 22/36’s weft and warp; 32 looms 
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per weaver, 96 looms per overlooker; battery filler for 48 looms. 
Efficiency 98 per cent. "Looms run during meal hours and double 

shift.) 

64 80 and 90 in. Northrop sheeting looms, 12 looms per weaver ; 
16/28's warp and weft, 50/60 picks and ends. All the weft in the 
above mill is ring spun and they work double shifts. 

104 42 in. and 56 in. size medium-weight looms, five-shaft and 
outside camplates, weaving plains, drills, velveteens, fustians, etc.; 
32 looms per weaver; ring-spun weft 

Cloths of 24/30’s warp, 70/80 ends, 12/id’s weft, 44/50 picks. 
Two-fold 12’s warp, 40 ends, 12’s weft, 200/220 picks. 

HOLLAND. 

120 40 in., 4810. and 54 in. light-weight looms, 24 looms per 
weaver, 120 looms per overlooker; plains and twills, 50/80 picks per 
inch, 30/60’s weft, 70/80 ends, 24/36’s warp. All re-wound w^eft, 
and weavers fill their own batteries. 

280 40 in. and 60 in. light-weight looms, 36 looms per weaver, 
90 looms per overlooker; 32’s weft, 68/70 picks, 24/36’s warp, 
00/70 ends. 

172 40 in. Northrop fustian looms, eight shafts, outside cam- 
plates treading; 36 looms per weaver; cop weft; one battery filler 
for 36 looms for skew^ering cops; 12’s weft, 200/220 picks per inch; 
two-fold 24’s warp, 30 ends per inch. 95 per cent, efficiency. 
Looms run during dinner hour and two shifts. 

120 40 in. and 90 in. looms; 32 and 12 looms per weaver filling 
their own batteries; cloths—fine plains, shirtings and drills, 60/80 
picks, 36’sweft, 60/80 ends, 24/36’s warp and 0/66 picks, 16/24’s 
waip; 50/60 ends, 16/24’s weft . / h , 

GERMANY. 

212 42 in. light-weight looms; 24 looms per weaver; filling their 
own batteries; cloths—^5/65 picks and ends, 24/36’s counts. 

120 36 in. light-weight looms; 16 looms per weaver, 80 looms 
per overlooker; plain and five-shaft fine goods; 46’s and 62’s weft 
and warp, 72/100 picks and ends. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

800 32 in. light-weight looms, 20 looms per weaver, 100 looms 
per overlooker; plains, twills and drills; 16/i8’s counts, 44/88 picks 
and ends. 

300 36 in. light-weight looms weaving heavy plains, 12/id’s 
counts, 16 looms,per weaver. 

ITALY. 

100 44 in. medium-weight looms with dobbies; fancy shirtings, 
etc; 24/30’s warp, 70/100 ends, i2/i6’s weft, 44/50 picks; 16 
looms per weaver, 80 looms per overlooker; re-wound weft. 

350 32 in and 56 in. size medium heavy-weight looms; five- 
shaft for weaving coloured cotton trouserings,"both light and heavy, 
all from various counts; 16 looms per weaver; all weft re-w^ound. 

1,466 looms, 40 in., 54 in. and 60 in. size, plain five-shaft and 
mth dobbies; 16 looms per weaver; plain and fancy shirtings, etc; 
ring-spun weft; weavers fill their own batteries. 

All the above are typical examples of automatic sheds on the 
Continent. The loom speeds vary from 170 to 190 for the narrow 
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looms down to 135 for the Qoin. sheeting looms. There are, of 
course, many other installations, but most of them do not approach 
the ideal of mass production and their conditions and cloths vary so 
much that it is impossible to detail them. 


Readers interested in automatic looms will appreciate a recentiv 
issued book entitled “ Automatic Looms,” by Wilhaiii A. Hanton, 
M.Sc. (Tech.), Manchester, head of the Weaving Section of the 
Department of Textile Industries in the College of Technology, 
Manchester, and Lecturer in the L'niversity of Manchester, 
published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, at 21 s^ net. 

This IS a very timely publication, as many manufacturers are 
contemplating the installing of automatic * looms. The book 
describes 28 makes of automatic looms and attachments. It deals 
with the cop-changing mechanism and describes the various 
shuttle-changing looms and the cop-changing attachment, as well 
as the multiple-box automatic looms The automatic looms of all 
the leading manufacturers are described in detail. Chapters deal 
with yarns and yarn preparation for automatic looms, the 
organization of an automatic loom weaving shed, etc. The book 
is well illustrated and has a comprehensive index. The author 
goes into the costings. The book gives a full account of the latest 
and most successful types of automatic looms, and indicates the 
relative advantages as compared with ordinary looms. 

The author says in his conclusions: '' There can be very little 
doubt that Lancashire will have to adopt automatic looms in the 
near future if she is to continue to compete in the commoner types 
of cloth, whilst for many of the finer and more complex cloths there 
are advantages in automatic weaving that make it almost certain 
that that system will be adopted for most cotton fabrics.” 

A S. P. 


The Eight-Loom Experiment in 
Burnley. 


In view of the large number of looms looked after by operatives 
in U.S.A. and Japan, the Lancashire Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Association came to an agreement with the Burnley 
District Weavers, Winders and Beamers’ Association, i.e., the 
operatives’ association, to make an experinient in 12 Burnley mills 
to run 4 per cent, of the looms on the basis of eight looms to each 
w^eaver. 

The following are extracts from the operatives’ newspaper, Tke 
Cotton Factory^Times; it appears that the operatives’ association 
has been criticized by other operative sections for having consented 
to this experiment in consequence of which the Burnley Association 
has issued a report, which is an interesting document. 

It is pointed out that towards the end of last year the 
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Association received an application for a joint meeting tO' examine 
proposals b}*- representatives of the Burnley Employers' Association, 
who had considered schemes for the improvement of the weaving 
trade in the district. 

At this joint meeting," the report states, '' the representatives 
of the Employers' Association informed us that the bankruptcies 
and financial "difficulties which had occurred among the employers 
in the Burnley district during the last few years had driven them to 
the conclusion that some change was inevitable if the remaining 
employers were to continue solvent, and employment provided for 
the operatives." 

It was stated that in the last few years more than 20 firms in 
the Burnley district had become bankrupt or terminated business 
for financial reasons. These firms ran about 20,000 looms and 
employed about 5,000 weavers. Within this period it is calculated 
the homes of Burnley have been deprived of the regular wages of 
approximately 5,000 four-loom weavers—a sum of, say, 0,000 a 
week, or £506,600 a 3^ear. 

“ It was with this recognition of the past, present and 
prospective state of the industry that we considered the employers' 
proposal for a joint experiment .... It was, we considered, a 
subject for decision by the Amalgamated Weavers' Association, 
and accordingly we referred the subject to the Central Committee 
and the General Council of the Amalgamation. 

The attitude of the Central Committee towards this proposal 
was very similar to our own, and they held a number of meetings 
with representatives of the Burnley Employers' Association to 
formulate the terms of the experiment. Some of these meetings 
were contentious, and only after what appeared to be a breakdown 
in the consultations was an agreement upon the terms of experiment 
achieved." 

As to criticism of the experiment the Weavers' Association 
Committee hold that there should be little displacement of regular 
weavers; that the number of looms a weaver can run depends upon 
the nature of the employment, not upon the number of looms, and 
that the amount of the standing wages paid will, in the aggregate, 
be somewhat higher than the wages earned by these weavers on their 
ordinary looms before the experiment. 

Concluding, the report states that it is extremely important to 
endeavour to foresee all the possibilities which would, or could, 
be involved if the experiment proved to be economically 
advantageous, and adds: But at this stage it is useless to argue 
about these possibilities. To say, therefore, that if the experiment 
proved to be economically advantageous to the employers they 
would enforce the general adoption of this method of weaving is to 
go beyond the present knowable facts; and to say that the 
experiment is for their benefit alone is to imply that we lack 
intelligence and capacity, and that we also lack loyalty to the 
members of the Association. When during these troubled years 
have we shown ourselves deficient in perception and capacity? 
And when during this time of stress, complexity, and irritation 
have we been deficient in loyalty? The experiment is an 
experiment, and at present it is nothing more. It may fail m every 
way. In one wav or another some of the results from it may be 
put to good use." 
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In a leader the Cotton Factory Times makes some comments 
which are characteristic of the shortsightedness of the writer: — 

In the Burnley Weavers^ Association journal the Secretary^ 
Mr, J. Hindle, makes an exhaustive statement relative to the eight- 
loom experiment. According to his report the idea originated 
with the Burnley Employers’ Association, and was put forward after 
an acute investigation of the automatic and semi-automatic looms 
now on the market. As a result of this investigation it was decided 
to experiment with automatic, semi-automatic looms, and ordinary 
Lancashire looms with eight to each operative. The latter experi¬ 
ment is the one to w^hich the operatives seem to take exception, hlr. 
Hindle estimates that during the last few years 5,000 fewer weavers 
have been required owing tO' firms becoming bankrupt, and that a 
sum of 10,000 per v/eek is thus lost in wages. It is this aspect that 
appears tO' have been the deciding factor in gainmg the operatives’ 
leaders’ acquiescence to the scheme. In brief, the terms of the 
experiment are as follows: A dozen employers in the Burnley 
district are allowed to run 4 per cent, of their looms on the basis 
of eight looms per weaver. Speed of looms reduced, and employers 
free to use any kind of weft. No sweeping, cleaning, weft-carrying 
or delivering of pieces. Weavers displaced to have priorih' over 
other weavers for regular looms. Wages during the three months 
•to be 50s. standing wage. Agreed that at the end of three months 
a joint conference be held in order to devise a piece price rate of 
payment to operate for a further nine months instead of the standing 
wage. During the period of the experiment every facility to he 
given the employees’ representatives to collect relative information. 
Replying to criticism, Mr, Hindle states that the displacement of 
regular weavers will hardly affect the earnings of such operatives, 
because on an average 5 per cent, of weavers are usually off work 
owing to sickness or other private reasons. Thus, the weavers 
displaced will be employed on looms belonging’ to other weavers. 
In regard to the number of looms being excessive, he states that 
^ the number of looms a weaver can run depends upon the nature of 
the employment,’ and that where ordinary looms and Northrops 
are used weavers prefer to run 16 Northrops to four ordinary looms. 
He also lays stress on the fact that the standing wages paid are in 
excess of the ordinary earnings. 

d'o analyse the position somewhat further, we will take as an 
example the effect of the eight-loom system in a shed of 1,000 
looms. Four per cent, means 40 looms, and the displacement of 
10 weavers. Five of these weavers will be necessary' to do the 
weaving on the 40 looms, and one more in the capacity of assistant. 
Four weavers have thus to stand in the warehouse for sick ” work 
until other looms become vacant. When holiday time is drawing 
near sick work is not so easy to get, and weavers thrown on 
unemployment insurance naturally feel penalized. We submit that 
4 per cent, is an excessive number, and the purpose of experiment 
would have been quite as well served by permitting each manu¬ 
facturer to have one eight-loom weaver in his shed. It is far easier 
to find work for one displaced operative than for four. W^e 
certainly agree that the number of looms a weaver can run depends 
on the nature of the employment; in other words, on warp, weft, 
and mechanical assistance. In such an experiment manufacturers 
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will certainly see to it that failure will not be attributed to inferior 
warp and weft, but if the system passed the experimental stage a 
different tale would doubtless be told. The wages are slightly 
higher than can be earned off four looms (about 5s. difference), 
but is the weaver ‘‘ paid for her extra effort and responsibility? 
Her output work and responsibility are increased, and thus her 
physique is subjected to a greater strain than under ordinary 
circumstances. Does Ss. extra appear adequate payment from the 
trade union perspective ? Even if the slower speed and the greater 
number of looms tended reduces the output per loom, say, is. 6d. 
on the weaving price per loom per week, that ' pays ’ the manu¬ 
facturer very well, as the following figures show: Average per loom 
off four looms placed at ns. or 44s. per week. Off eight looms 
weaving price at Qs. 6d. per loom (an excessive reduction) is 765. 
Thus the manufacturer is left with 32s. per eight-loom weaver out of 
which to pay for assistance, and better warp and weft. If 
he pa3''s an assistant to do the work incidental to weaving for each 
section of six eight-loom weavers, he has six times 32s., viz., £g 12s. 
out of which he can easily afford to pay £2 to the assistant. On 
such lines a manufacturer with 48 looms on the eight-loom system 
has £/" I2S. weekly left for better material and profit, a most 
encouraging surplus. Weavers working under the system ought to 
^ make-up ^ their weekly output, and keep the figures relative to 
the amount received and that earned for reference. 

We are pleased that Mr. Handle has given the Burnley operatives 
such a thorough explanation of the why and wherefore of the 
system under consideration, but we feel that in the operatives’ 
interest the number of looms permitted by the agreement is 
excessive. Consideration should also have been given to the 
question of payment for losses sustained by displaced weavers, for 
not only are they serious!}’’ inconvenienced by being moved about 
on ‘ sick * w^ork, but their wages are bound tO' suffer in con¬ 
sequence. Such a joint agreement ought to have contained the 
clause that any financial loss sustained by the weaver ought tO' be 
made good by the organizations involved.” 


BOMBAY COTTON MILL STRIKE. 


I'his strike, which has been backed up by Communist agitators, 
does not yet show an}’’ signs of settlement, and the attitude of the 
Girni Kamgaj Trade Union is as hostile as ever. The effect of it 
is seen in the diminished yarn and cloth production figures of our 
present issue, (See Statistics, pp, 707-8.) 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. ! 

14, NEW GANNON STREET, MANCHESTER | 

TELEPHONE—CENTRAL 1857 . j 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone- e,oyal 1558 . 1 

JHE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Tirained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 
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MEXICAN COTTON INDUSTRY^ 


Of the 161 cotton mills m Mexico, 144 were operating at the 
close of the six-month period ended April 30, 192S, according to 
a report issued by the Mexican Bureau of Special Taxes. The 
capital investment of the industry was reported as 76,423,255 pesos 
(approximately $37,088,196), and the operatives employed 
numbered 30,255. The aggregate number of mill hours worked 
declined to- 223,177 from 255,258 for the previous half-year, and 
cotton consumed in the manufacture of yarn, cloth, knit goods and 
other cotton manufactures amounted to 87,020 bales, compared with 
97,296 in the preceding period. Cotton cloth produced during the 
April 30 six-month period amounted to 33,796,941 lbs , a decrease 
from 38,441,330 for the half-year ended October 31, 1927, the 
quantity of yarn spun increased from 3,832,878 lbs. to 4,170,887 ; 
and the output of knit goods decreased from 740,737 to 737,280 
lbs. 

The basic cause of the existing depression in the Mexican cotton 
industry appears to be reduced biqdng power, resulting from pre¬ 
vailing difficult economic conditions. The closing of some mills 
without permits and the acute financial condition of others led the 
Government to authorize some to work half time, with a view to 
reducing stocks. This concession became more or less general in 
July, 1928, when mill owners in Puebla and Tlaxcala were per¬ 
mitted to arrive at an agreement with the employees to operate 
only 32 hours per week, but failed to give the relief desired. As a 
result a large number of companies m these districts decided to 
suspend activities indefinitely on October 24, 1928. The jMmistry 
of Industry, Commerce and Labour and the President of the 
Republic, however, on October 15, issued a notice to the effect that 
the projected closing of the mills would be considered “ illegal and 
an attempt against the social order,” and proposed that the Presi¬ 
dent be named arbiter in the matter of suspension of operations as 
well as of contracts, hours, and wages—the decision of the President 
to be effective for a period of four months. 

The latter proposal was accepted by both parties and employers 
rescinded their order for closing on October 24. The decision of 
the President was made public October 22 and provided, among 
other things, first, that the factories would continue to operate on 
shifts of 24 hours per week until February 23, 1929; second, that 
any proposed reduction of employees was to be submitted for 
approval to the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour; and 
third, that a commission be appointed to study the problems of 
the industry and to propose measures for its relief. 

In the early part of November the cotton manufacturers affected 
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b}' this arbitral decision began on an extensive scale, under the 
supervision of inspectors of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce 
and Labour, the readjustment in personnel provided for m the 
decision. The commission of experts, appointed by the President 
during the latter part of November, initiated its labours early^ m 
December, but by January, 192Q, reported that it was encountering 
difficulties. The commission requested an extension up to March 
31, 1929, of the terms of the decision made by the President, which 
was granted. 

statement issued by President Fortes Gil on March 30, IQ29, 
provides that ail textile mills that reduced the number of working- 
hours shall return to a normal production output within a period of 
bo days; further, the Department of Industry, Commerce and 
I.abour shall appoint a commission to regulate the output of textiles 
and establish a stock exchange, with a view toward stabilizing the 
price of cotton and regulating the market for this fibre; and take 
steps to reduce the number of unemployed textile labourers. These 
provisions apply to woollen, linen, knit-goods, jute and silk fac¬ 
tories, in addition to cotton mills. Coinmerce Reports.) 


ENGLISH TRADE UNION ATTITUDE TO DOUBLE 

SHIFTS. 


It seems strange that in these depressed times mill operatives 
should be willing to go on strike because of employers introducing 
the double-shift system. At a Bolton mill—the Orient mill—the 
employees have for about two months been working in two* shifts— 
40 from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 40 more from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. The 
unions contend that this is a breach of the 48-hour agreement,which 
stipulates working time to be from 7-45 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., with a 
dinner-hour break. The firm have expressed the view that to force a 
stoppage through the weavers (the winders are not organized) was 
unfair, as it was to meet the weavers' needs that the double shifts 
were worked, the winding plant having been extended, for artificial 
silk winding, to the capacity of the premises. They suggested 
to the trade union that six months should be allowed them in which 
to make other winding arrangements. Finally, three months was 
agreed upon. The firm gave a guarantee that double-shift working 
wouW cease within three months from June i, providing the union 
officials would recommend theoperatives to accept such a settlement. 
This the officials did, and the operatives acted on the advice. 


THE MILL STRIKE IN BOMBAY. 


The strike situation in Bombay during the current month and 
the methods of the extremist labour leaders leave very little doubt 
regarding the pernicious influence of Communism on an ignorant 
and illiterate class of factory workers. The general strike of April, 
1929, has not been due to lower wages or other hardships among 
the workpeople, but has been due to the employment of 6,000 men 
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in the Wadia group of mills in place of those who left work with a 
lightning strike. The Girni Kamgar Union wanted these 6jOOO 
men to be replaced by the strikers,which the mill owners very righthe 
.refused^to do, and by open intimidation and unwarranted accusa¬ 
tions of cruelty against the employers, even the ioval and peaceful 
workers were prevented from attending the factories. Thus the 
hglit lay between millhands who wanted to earn tiieir living and 
the irresponsible labour leaders who wanted to deprive them of it 
by threats and violence. No public body in the cit}’—civic, indus¬ 
trial or commercial, and not even the political leaders—showed any 
•sympathy with the Girni Kamgar Union in their attempt to bring 
about the rum of the National Industry of India under the guise 
of the liberation of the labourers from the tyranny of their masters. 

The British Trade Union Congress, The Indian Merchants^ 
Charnber, The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, The European 
Textile Association, the Piece Goods Association and, above all, 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union unanimously condemned the 
wild and inflammatory writings and speeches of men who could no 
longer hide the Soviet influence that is bringing ruin to investors in 
cotton mills and general hardships to the citizens of Bombay, with 
starvation for the misguided mill workers. 

The main points of dispute between the mill owmers and the 
strike leaders were almost all settled under the advice and sugges¬ 
tions of the Fawcett Committee, and practically all the mills were 
working peaceably till April 26, and the industry seemed to be 
settling down again on a peaceful basis between capital and labour. 
Nearly 95 per cent, of the mill operatives appeared willing to resume 
work, but the evil influences which have been sapping the blood of 
the working classes had once again an upper hand and succeeded 
in disturbing the peace and tranquillity of the city as a whole. 

The mill owners and industrial leaders have been pressing for 
relief in the shape of protective tariffs, which would improve the 
financial position of the cotton mills and enable them to- increase 
the wages of the operatives. It seems doubtful, however, that even 
with these improved conditions peace can be retained between 
capital and labour so long as the seeds of discord and discontent 
are continued to be sown among the ignorant classes by the paid 
hirelings of foreign communists in India. (TLf Indian Textile 
J ournaX) 


CAUSES OF STRIKES IN BOMBAY : THE REMEDY. 


Mills Unable to Pay. 

At the second quarterly meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce held at Bombay, Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the 
President, in his opening speech reviewing the condition of the 
textile industry and the real causes o-f frequent strikes in Bombay, 
said that the mill industry was not in a position to pay increased 
wages to the workers, which, however, was a legitimate demand on 
the part of the men, as they had not received any increase for some 
years past. According to him, the whole industrial trouble was 
due to the worker’s desire to have increased means to better bis 
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Me’' as his wants had increased and his wages wtre inadequate. 
To make it possible lor the industry to earn more, he urged that 
protection siiould be given to it for a period of five or seven 3^ears 
by increasing the import duty on foreign cloth by a further 
10 per cent., the workers to receive one-fourth of this lo per cent, 
increase, which is roughly the proportion of wages in the cost 
of production at present." Referring to the question of ^general 
economic depression, he condemned the "manipulations" of the 
exchange ratio, which "created a sense of uncertainty and 
mstabilty in business and industry," and to set matters right he 
suggested that the only sovereign remedy was to introduce gold 
currency m the country [Indian Textile Journal.) 


SPINNERS' MARGIN. 


Spinners’ margin is the ratio between the price of American 32- 
twist cotton yarn in Manchester and the Liverpool price of middling 
American cotton. Normally, the price of 32-twist should be 60 per 
cent. alx)ve the spot price of American middling cotton according 
to Dr. A. B. Cox. If prices change so that the ratio increases, the 
spinners’ margin of profit is increased and thereb}^ the demand for 
cotton 13 strengthened. On the other hand, when the ratio 
decreases, the spinners’ margin is also relative^ decreased, and 
then the demand for cotton falls. 



1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

J anuary . . 

. . 152 

149 

... 174 

150 

F ebruary 

... 151 

... 151 

... 179 

160 

March 

. . 148 

... 150 

... 173 ... 

156 

April 

. 150 

.. 149 

.. 168 

155 

May. 

. . — 

... 149 

. . 165 

153 

June ... 

. . — 

... 148 

... 172 ... 

157 

July. 

— 

.. 147 

. . 167 .. 

158 

August 

. , — 

... 154 

... 164 ... 

160 

September 

— 

.. 152 

... 156 ... 

166 

October 

— 

... 148 

... 156 ... 

194 

November ... 

~ 

... 152 

... 148 ... 

187 

December 

... 

... 151 

... 147 ... 

186 


Normal = 160 


AUSTRALIAN DUTIES ON COTTON YARN. 


The operation of the deferred duty on cotton yarns, including 
mercerized cotton yarn, imported into Australia has been postponed 
until October i, 1929. The present general duty is 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, with British yarns admitted free, and the deferred 
general duty is 35 per cent, ad valorem,with British yams admitted 
at 20 per cent, ad valorem. These deferred rates have been pro¬ 
vided for in the Australian tariff as a measure of protection when the 
l^al industry reaches a substantial size to warrant their application. 
They may be brought into operation departmental action and 
do not require legislative action. The operation of this deferred 
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duty has been postponed a number of times as the industry has not 
reached the stage where the customs authorities feel that the addi¬ 
tional protection is required {Trade CovmussiOiier S, R. Peabody, 
Melbourne.) 


YARN COUNTS SPUN IN U.S.A. 


Special Bulletin 6^T of the Textile Division, Washington, 
D.C., gives the following particulars: — 

Yarn Consumed and Produced for Sale in 1927 . 

Mills engaged primarily in the production of cotton goods 
reported an output of 2,327,011,000 pounds of cotton yarn for 
their own consumption and 649, 666,000 for sale and in addition 
purchased 141,039,000 lbs. of yam in 1927. Of tlie yarns produced 
for consumption, 1,188,685,000 lbs., of 51 per cent, were 20’s and 
under and 990,952,000 lbs., or 42.6 per cent, were 21’s to 40’s, 
inclusive. The ratio does not vary greatly in yarns produced for 
sale, of which 335,140,000 lbs., or 51.3 per cent, were counts up 
to and including 20’s, and 235,370,000 lbs, or 36.2 per cent, were 
21’s to 40’s, inclusive. 

Of the yarn produced for their own consumption by southern 
mills (1,683,751,000 lbs.), 57.4 per cent, consisted of counts up 
to and including 20’s, 40.5 per cent were 2T5 to 40’s, and 17.6 
per cent, were 41’s to 6o’s. New England mills, which in general 
weave finer goods, produced 565,861,000 lbs. of yarn for their 
own consumption, of which 31.8 per cent comprised 20’s and under; 
48.7 per cent 21’s to 40’s, and 1^6.9 per cent 41’s to 6o’s, inclusive. 

Yarn Production and Consumption Summarized by Counts. 

The following table shows United States production of cotton 
vam for consumption and sale, as well as yam purchased by counts 
for the calendar year 1927, as reported by the Bureau of Census: 
Yarns used (produced for own consumption and purchased) and 
yarns produced for sale by counts for the United States as a whole, 
and by sections during 1927. 


Section and Count 
Cotton-growing States * 

20 ’s and under 
21’s to 40’s 
41’$ to 60’s 
fiPs to 80’s .. 

Over 80’s 


Produced 
for own 
consumption 

lbs. 

967,297,667 

681,204,169 

29,686,488 

5,056,079 

506,211 


Purchased 

lbs. 

19,929,918 

17,393,032 

2,587,254 

54,459 

8,992 


Yarns 
produced 
for sale 

lbs. 

291,001,249 

187,694,109 

44,632,208 

20,159,023 

2,831,418 


1,683,750,614 39,975,655 546,318,007 


Total 
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YARX COURTS SPUN IN U.S. 

Produced 
for own 

A.— Continued, 

Yams 

pioduccd 

Section and Cutiat 

consumption 

Purchased 

lor sale 

New England States : 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

20 's and under 

379,817,599 

17,585,195 

28,685,520 

2Us to 40’s 

275,361,579 

20,699,048 

44,322,180 

4rs to 60’s 

95,398,487 

5,260,252 

8,101,787 

61’s to 80’s 

8,048,770 

769,268 

1,211.178 

Over 80’s 

7,234,728 

796,113 

i,881,841 

Total 

565,861,163 

45,109,876 

vS4.202,506 

All other States : 

20 ’s and under 

41,569,479 

35,024,930 

15,452,925* 

21 ’s to 4:0’s 

34,385,939 

18,580,530 

3,354,029 

Over 40’s 

1,4+3,893 

2,347,528 

338,789 

Total 

77,399,311 

55,952,988 

19.145,743 

United States, total 

20 ’s and under 

1,188,684,745 

72,540,043 

335,139,694 

2Us to 40’s 

990,951,687 

56,674,610 

235,370,318 

41’sto60\s. 

126.528,868 

9,500,307 

53,072,548 

6i’sto80’s 

13,104,849 

1,306,933 

21,370,437 

Sl'stolOO’s .. 

5,669,374 

871,295 

3,973,434 

Over lOO’s 

2,071,565 

145,331 

739,825 

Total 

2,327,011,088 

141.038,519 

649,666,256 

Exports of cotton vam 

and thread 

from the United States 

during the three innoths ended March, 1929 , were as follows: — 

lbs. 'Value 8 

Carded yarn 


4,306,794 

1,430,975 

Combed yarn 

Sewing, crochet, darning and embroidery 

3,871,809 

3,123,391 

cotton .. 


321,826 

305,408 
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Cotton and the Belgian Cotton 
Industry. 


M r. ROBERT P. PFLIEGER, B.A., Yale University, who is 

known to many cotton spinners not only in Belgium (where 
he is established as a cotton merchant) but also abroad; has 
contributed to the Bulletin de Documentation Economiqtie et Financicre 
de MM. Raymond Buurmans & Cie, an instructive article which we 
reproduce in part. Mr. Pflieger's remarks on the interchangeability 
of East Indian and American cotton, on the Congo cotton and post¬ 
war changes are very interesting. Mr. Pflieger’s article is as follows :— 

LE GOTON ET L’INDUSTRIE GOTONNIERE BELGE. 

Ldndustrie cotonniere beige, exception faite pour le coton du Congo, 
est entierement tributaire de Fetranger pour les matieres premieres 
qui lui sont indispensables. Un calcul appro en cours, nous montre 
que son ximatif, base sur la moyenne des prix de la saison appro- 
visionnement lui coutera cette annee-ci plus d'un milliard de francs. 
II s'agit, bien entendu, de francs-papiers, dont la majeure partie 
— environ 800 millions — ira aux Etats-Unis, tandis que les Indes 
anglaises recevront a peu pres 375 millions, sans mentionner les sommes, 
comparativement negligeables, transferees a FEg3^pte et a deux ou 
trois autres pays. 

A part de rares filatures qui produisent des files fins, pour lesquels 
It coton egyptien — de fibre longue et resistante — est indispensable, 
les usines Mges se sont specialisees dans la fabrication des numeros 
moyens, voire des gros numeros. Elle ne consomment done — sauf 
exception notees ci-dessous — que le coton d'Amerique et des Indes. 

Ce sont les cotons americains qui necessitent — et de loin — les 
plus gros decaissements de fonds. Leur superiorite de classement et 
de soie sur les cotons des Indes (tout au moins en ce qui conceme les 
qualites employees de fa9on courante) entre pour la meilleur part dans 
cette difference. La question des poids joue aussi un role, a un nombre 
egal de baUes, car les balies d'Amerique pesent environ 500 lbs. et 
celles des Indes, de fa9on generale, 400 lbs. seulement. 

Les importations de coton des Indes atteignaient, il y a une 
vingtaine d’annees, a peine la moitie du nombre de balies provenant 
des Etats-Unis. II y eut cependant, a partir de cette epoque, une 
augmentation tres sensible des achats de cotons indiens par la filature 
beige. Le graphique A montre la marche ascendante (evidemment 
interrompue par les annees de guerre) de la consommation des deux 
varietes de coton, et celle, particuli^rement rapide depuis 1920, du 
coton des Indes, dont les imprtations sont parfois m^me arrivdes a 
depasser celles du coton americain. 
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Les raisons de cette evolution sont dues a un concours de circon- 
starices variees Le coton Americain etait, des le debut, le “Staple 

article” de la filature. Ce n’est que petit k petit que le coton des 

Indes parvint, d'abord a prendre pied dans le marche beige, puis 
a s'y assurer une place qui grandissait au fur et a mesure que 

Ton appreiiait a connaitre le parti qu’il y avait moyen d’en tirer. 

L'amelioration indiscutable de certaines varietes indiennes entrait, sans 
auciin doute, pour une bonne part dans la vogue croissante dii coton de 
cette origine. 

Les causes determinantes de Taugmentation rapide des importations 
de Bombay, de Madras, ou de Karachi, paraissent cependant dues sur- 
tout a des raisons economiques. La Belgique, pays exportateur, en 
etait tout naturellement arrivee a se specialiser dans la fabrication 
de tissiis d’usage courant, susceptibles d’etre vendus a des prix 
avantageiix, et, par consequent, de trouver un placement rapide sur 
les marches etrangers. Ce genre de fabrication, d’autre part, convenait 
particulierement bien a rournier flamand, mieux adapte a la production 
de ces genres qu’a celle des qualites plus fines, ou excellaient les 
ouvriers dii Lancashire ou des Vosges. Le coton des Indes etant le 
moins cher des deux, c’est erddemment celui dont Temploi s’est le 
plus repandu. L’experience, d’autre part, avait enseigne qu’il existait, 
dans la tres grande vanete des qualites indiennes, certains types 
donnaiit d excellents resultats lorsqu’ils etaient employes soit purs, 
soit en melange avec d’autres cotons, pour la confection d’articles oii 
le cotoii d’Amerique avait jusqu’alors paru indispensable. Corame, 
finalement, Timperieuse necessite, soit d’ameliorer un produit invariable- 
ment fabrique an moyen de la m^me matiere premiere, soit de maintenir 
le standard d’une quahte donnee, tout en employant, pour la faire, une 
matiere moins chere, avait eucommeresultat Tapparitionde perfectionne- 
ment importants dans le nettoyage ou le filage, toute une gamme de 
types inempioyes jusqu’alors re9urent un champ d'application. Celui- 
ci ne tarda pas a s’elargir de jour en jour. 

II est hors de doute que c’est a son esprit d’entreprise et a sa 
faculte d'adaption que la hlatiire beige doit d'avoir ete relativement 
prospere dans les moments ou les usines de certains autres pays luttaient 
peniblement pour placer, sur les marches mondiaux, des tissus et du 
hi, fabriqiies avec une matiere premiere " classique," et trop chere. 

Le coiit du coton joiie un role forcement considerable dans la 
prosperite de i’industrie. Si les affaires sont stimulees par de bas 
prix, elks sont, par contre, arretees par des prix eleves. Ce truisme, 
toutefois, n'est exact que dans les grandes lignes. Les cours, en juillet 
1920, etaient exorbitants, et pourtant ils n'apportaient accune entrave 
aux achats, bien au contraire 1 Le terme cotait 43 cents a New-York, 
ce qui etait un prix que Ton n’avait plus re\ni depuis la guerre de 
Secession, et pourtant, jamais on n’avait achete aussi liberalement. 
Le monde entier, aveugle par les effets d'un boom dont Finfluence 
sktendait a tons les marches, et persuade que rien ne pouvait entraver 
une demande sans cesse croissante, ni empecher une penurie de matiere 
et de niain-d'oeuvre toujours plus aigue, surencherissait sur les offres 
les plus deraisonnables. Huit mois plus tard, on etait retombe au 
niveau d’avant-guerre; le terme janvier, a New-York, atteignait 
12.30 cents, ce qui etait, eu egard a la diminution du pouvoir d'achat 
de Tor, un prix vraiment bas. Personne, cependant, n'achetait ; la 





consommation se restreignait, toutes les usines, toutes les industries 
etant touchees par la crise. 

La determination de ce qui, apres guerre, peut etre considere 
comme iin prix eleve, ou comme un pnx bas, prete necessairement a 
discussion, aussi est-il impossible de fame prevaloir un point de rue 
absolii. 11 semblerait cependant que Ton piit considerer une base 
inferieure a i8 cents la lb., pour le temie Xew-York, comme un cours 
favorable, iS a 20 cents comme im prix mo yen, 20 a 22 comme iin 
niveau plutot eleve, et une limite superieure a 22 cents comme chere. 

Un calcul de prix de revient plus oumoms exact devrait, evidemment, 
encore tenir compte des ecarts,'' c'est-a-dire des differences a paver, 
sur ou sous le terme, pour s’assurer certaines qualites determinees, et 
les acheter cif ou fob Gand ou Anvers. Ces ‘‘ ecartsvarient non 
seulement chaque saison, mais fiuctuent au cours d une meme saison, 
au gre de Tapprovisionnement reel ou des perspectives de stocks de 
chaque classement ou de chaque soie, du taux des frets, et des exigences 
des vendeurs, pour ne citer que les causes principales. Pendant 
hannee en cours, par exemple, il est hors de doute que la baisse 
anormaie des ‘‘ ecarts a ete causee par la hate avec laquelle les vendeurs 
out procede a la mise au marche de leur production — hate provoquee 
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par les difficultes qu’ils rencontrerent a obtenir des avances de leurs 
banquiers, lesqiiels, a leur tour, trouvaient a Wall Street un emploi 
beaucoup plus remunerateur — et plus sur — pour leurs disponibilites. 

li riy a cependant pas, pour le coton, que son prix absolu (iequel, 
dans ses grandes fluctuations, est guide par le marche de New-York) 
qm ait une influence directe sur la consommation. 11 y a aussi la 
parite entre ie coton d'Amerique et celui des Indes qui joiie im role 
tres important pour la filature beige. Les differences dans la con- 
sonimation des deux varietes indiquent clairement Tinfluence 
determinante de ce facteur. Le graphique A indique qiLen 1924 la 
consommation ddndes a depasse celie des Ameriqiies de plus de 
40,000 balles. Cette annee-la, a la suite d'une succession de trois 
mauvaises recoltes aux Etats-Unis, de tres vives craintes furent 
resenties au sujet des approvisionnements mondiaux ; cette alarme 
se traduisit par une poussee sensationnelle des prix, lesquels, fln 
noA’embre, frdierent 38 cents. Tons les autres cotons subirent force- 
ment les effets de cette bausse, quoique de fa9on moms prononcee ; 
bien que chers en realite, les cotons des Indes, par exemple, resterent 
bon marche en comparaison du cout des Ameriques. Cette difference 
de prix de reffient eut une repercussion presque automatique sur les 
achats de la filature, qui importa 121,000 balles d’Amerique et 
163,000 balles des Indes, contre 129,000 et 126,000 balles pour la 
saison precedente. 

Le contraire se produisit en 1926-27, lorsque, sous le poids dffine 
recolte americaine phenomenale, les cours du terme a New-York 
s'effondrerent en dessous de 12 cents. La recolte indienne, par contre, 
avait tres mal reussi (5,218,000 balles contre 6,131,000 la saison 
precedente, d'apres Lestimation de Ralli Bros.) de sorte que les cotons 
des Indes, etant relativement hors prix, furent employes dans des 
proportions beaucoup moindres : 129,000 balles contre 207,000 balles 
d'Amerique. 

Cette interchangeabilite si Lon pent dire, des deux principales 
varietes de coton employees en Belgique est, dans la pratique, force- 
ment limit ee par plusieurs facteurs : possibilites materielles d*adapta- 
tion des machines, demande de la clientele, exigences de la main- 
d'ceuvre, pour ne citer que les principaux. Mais il existe, malgre 
tout, entre les deux, une espece de “ no cotton's land " assez etendu. 
li est certain que les plus beaux types de cotons des Indes, comme les 
Tinnivellies, les Karanganis, les Surtis, les American Surats, les 
Broach peuvent etre employes, sinon comme substituts complets 
pour les Ameriques, tout au moins en melange avec ces demiers, dans 
une proportion assez considerable. Par contre, les bas classements 
de cotoB Amerique (dont il y eut precisement abundance en 1926-27) 
sont susceptibles, lorsqu’ils sont teintes, de remplacer jusqu'a un 
certain point les Westerns et les Northerns; d'autre part, lorsqu'ils 
ne sont pas de nuance trop teme, et qu'ils possMent une resistance de 
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soie suffisante, ils s’allient parfaitement bien aux Oomras, et en 

ame^iorent meme le rendement. 

Afin de se liberer, dans la mesure du possible, de la tutelle etrangere, 
la Belgique fut tout naturellement amenee a sdnteresser aux possibilites 
qu’offrait la culture du coton dans sa colonie. Ces essais out ete 
couronnes de succes, ainsi que le prouvent les statistiques officielies 
suivantes concernant la production du Congo ; 


1916 

4 tonnes 

1921 

665 tonnes 

1917 

20 „ 

1922 

..3,000 „ 

1918 

. , 140 

1923 

.. 890 „ 

3919 

. . 215 „ 

1924 . . 

..1,580 

1920 

. . 335 „ 

1925 .. 

.. 3,165 „ 



1926 

.. 4,000 ,. 


De nouveaux groupements s’interessant a la culture et a I’egrenage 
du coton congolais, il est certain que cette production ira, dans Tavenir, 
suivant un rythme croissant, et atteindra rapidement 15 ou 20,000 
tonnes — peut-etre davantage. II est, de toute fa^on, necessaire 
qudl y ait abondance de coton: d'une part, les besoins de la con- 
sommation augmentent sans cesse; d’autre part, le developpement de 
la filature americaine est tel, qull faut prevoir le jour 011 la recolte 
entiere des Etats du Sud se verra absorbee par les filatures de Tendroit, 
C’est alors que Tappoint des cotons de TUele, du Kivu, du Maniema, 
du Lomami, du Kasai, joueront un role \Taiment important dans 
r&onomie du pays. 

II convient evidemment d’estimer a ses justes proportions, 
^importance que pourrait eventuellement avoir le coton du Congo 
pour les besoins locaux. Certains optimistes n’ont-ils pas ete jusqu’a 
predire que la colonie arriverait a suffire a la totalite des besoins de 
la metropole ? II est, certes, hors de doute que Tusage du coton du 
Congo doit s’etendre davantage. Une selection severe des graines 
convenant le mieux a chaque region, un renouvellement frequent de 
ces semences, afin d’obvier a une degenerescence autrement ineluctable, 
et un egrenage particulierement soigne, ont contribue a ramelioration 
notable des qualites produites au cours des saisons recentes. 11 reste 
cependant beaucoup a faire dans ce domaine, car il est certain que le 
programme realise est petit en comparaison de celui qu’il est permis 
d’esp&‘er, 

L’experience acquise en d autres regions cotonnieres fait entrevoir 
qull y aura, pour augmenter la production au dela d’un certain point, 
de grandes difiicultes a surmonter. Le manque de main-d’oeuvre, la 
quasi-impossibiiite d’exiger du noir les soins absolument indispensables 
a la prevention des maladies, et Timpossibilite materielle d’augmenter 
le rendement sans un surcroit prohibitif de depenses, font presumer 
que le developpement de la culture du coton au Congo ne suivra pas 
la progression g^ometrique qu’il parait si aise d’etablir dans un caicui 
theorique. Il semblerait que la politique la plus avisee dut consister a 
intensifier Teffort necessaire a Tamelioration de la soie de coton, et a 
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•en favoriser tout specialement le developpement dans les quelques 
regions de FUele et du Kivu susceptibles de fournir ime matiere 
de couleur plus blanche que la qualite recoltee de fa9on courante. 
Le producteur retirerait de cette fa9on d agir le double benefice d'line 
vente infininient plus facile et plus remuneratrice, et la satisfaction 
de pouvoir offrir aux usines du pays un genre de coton vraiment 
apprecie, et repondant exactement a leurs besoins. 

Pour inemoire, et avant de terminer renumeration des varietes 
de coton employees par les filateurs locales, il sied de mentionner 
celle d’Asle iJineure, et celles provenant de divers pays sud-americams. 
Ces qualites, cependant, jouent dans la consommation un role tout a 
fait secondaire. 

Les conditions dlmportation du coton, du fait de la guerre, ont 
siibi des modifications tres importantes. Les Etats-Unis, avant 1914, 
ne disposaient pas des moyens necessaires pour financer une recolte 
produite en trois ou quatre mois, et consommee en douze. Les 
negociants des centres cotonniers europeens intervenaient alors, et 
une bonne partie des stocks etait achetee par des maisons de Liverpool, 
de Breme et du Havre. C'est a ces negociants que la filature beige 
s adressait pour satisfaire tout au moins une bonne partie de ses 
besoins. Aujourdbui, par contre, la quasi-totalite des achats de 
coton d’Amerique est faite a des exportateurs du pays d'origine, par 
Lintermediaire de leurs representants locaux. 

D’autre part, alors qu’avant la guerre la plupart des ventes de 
•coton americain se traitaient en francs, la majeure partie des affaires 
se concluent actuellement en dollars. Les fluctuations auxquelles la 
valeiir du franc fut soumise, pendant de longues annees, constituent 
une des raisons prmcipales de ce changement. Une autre cause, et 
non des moindres, reside dans les variations du prix de la matiere 
brute. I''n ecart de quatre a cinq cents points ($0.04 a .'i^o.05 1^-) 

etait jadis — sauf tres rares exceptions — a pen pres le maximum de 
difference concevable entre les extremes de prix dhine saison. Dans 
les annees qui sui\drent le retablissement de la paix, cependant, Lon 
vit des fluctuations de plus de trois mille points, et des ecarts de deux 
•cents points par jour n etonnaient plus personne. Dans ces conditions, 
des achats fermes devenaient extremement periileux, aussi la coutume 
•s’etablit-elle d’acheter “ on call,” c’est-a-dire de determiner simplement 
d'avance la prime a payer, au-dessus des cours du terme, pour une 
'certaine quaHte, rendue au port de destination. L’acheteur, dans ce 
cas, avait Lavantage de pouvoir fixer ” son coton, c’est-a-dire dbn 
arreter le prix definitif, seulement a Lepoque ou il en prenait livraison, 
parfois plus tard. 11 pouvait ainsi attendre, avant de determiner son 
prix de facture, soit qufil eut execute une vente de files en contre- 
partie, soit que les cours eussent baisse suffisamment pour lui per- 
mettre d en\fisager avec moins de risques un achat somme toute 
specuiatif. Le vendeur americain, de son cote, se couvrait par une 
vente de terme, lorsqufil achetait au producteur les qualites qufil 
^’etait engage a livrer, et il ne denouait Loperation qu’au re^u dbn 
•ordre de fixation ” de son client. Ce genre d'affaires, entre dans la 
pratique courante, ne pouvait se trailer facilement qu'en dollars. 

La filature cotonniere beige s'est beaucoup developpee depuis sept 
ans : signe indiscutable de prosperite. li en est, d'aiileurs, de m6me 
du tissage. 
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Comparison of Cotton Grey Cloth Prices in 
New York, Manchester, Osaka, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, 


{Source : The Bureau of Foreign and. Dome site Commerce j IV a shin gt 071 , 
D,C.; 'published Bulletin 1X0, S 0 ~Gj Textile Dwision), 

Prices of Cotton Grey Cloths in Rex^resentatives ^Markets 

Prices of representative grey cloths in the New York market 
averaged $0.3808 per lb. for the first four months of iQ2g, compared 
with $0.3897 for the corresponding period of last year. Ivlancliester 
quotations for comparable British cloth were slightly lower than 
American prices, averaging $0.3800 per lb. during the first four 
months of 1929 as against $0.3789 per lb. for the corresponding 
period of 1928. Osaka prices for similar Japanese cloths over the 
1929 period are not yet available, but generally have been 4 to 5 
cents lower than British and American quotations. Bombay prices 
for Indian-made cloths averaged $0.3487 for the March quarter of 
T929. Calcutta quotations on six imported grey shirtings for the 
first quarter of 1929 averaged $0.3960, compared with an average 
of $0.3798 for British cloths during that period. Madras prices are 
not strictly comparable with those for other markets, inasmuch as- 
they are based on imported goods which are somewhat wider than 
those used for other markets and usually run about 15 cents a lb. 
higher than Calcutta quotations. Madras prices averaged $0,543 
for the first quarter of 1929. 

Grey cloths used as a basis of these price compilations for the 
various markets averaged as follows; — 


Market and cloths used 

Width Thread counts 

in in. per sq. in 

Yards 
per lb. 

Sq. yards 
per ib. 

New York—3 sheetings and 4 
print cloths 

36-7 

62x62 

4 82 

4-91 

iVIanchester—5 shirtings and 2 
printers 

36-6 

65x62 

4-99 

5-07 

Osaka—3 sheetings, 3 shirtings, 
and 1 T-cloth .. 

36-82 

57 X 56 

4-38 

4-48 

Bombay—2 longcloths, 1 shirt¬ 
ing, 1 T-cloth, and 2 domes¬ 
tics, all Indian-made 

31-5 

* 

4-65 

4-07' 

Calcutta—6 imported shirtings 

37-7 

69x65 

4-22 

4*42^ 

Madras—5 shirtings, 2 dhooties, 
and 1 jaconet, all imported .. 

46 

64x54 

4-12 

5-2(> 

* About 96 threads in warp and filling to 

the square inch. 
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Quarter!}^ average prices for 1928 and weekly prices for 1929 
follow: — 


PRICES OF COTTOX GREY CLOTH IX REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCING 

CENTRES. 


(Cents per lb at current exchange) 
Period New York IManchester Osaka Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Quarterly average 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

Jaxiuai^'-March 

39*04 

37*59 

32*62 

33*33 

39*19 

56*55 

April- June 

39*11 

39*18 

33*09 

;34*29 

39*44 

55*25 

July-September .. 

38*90 

:i8*0o 

32*62 

34*16 

39*30 

54-22 

October-December 

39*09 

37*87 

33*79 

34*33 

39*65 

54 48 

Week ended 
January 5 

38*70 

38*11 

34*14 

35*04 

39*64 

54 ■ 37 

* 12 

38*48 

37*84 

* 

35*02 

39*62 

54*34 

10 

38*36 

38*21 

33 39 

35*02 

39*61 

54*34 

26 

38*36 

37*91 

33*35 

35*00 

39-60 

54*31 

February 2 

37*90 

37*74 

33*23 

:14*94 

39*63 

54*36 

’9 

37 47 

37*36 


:m*84 

39 • 5*2 

54*20 

16 

37*40 

37*91 

33*47 

34*83 

39*51 

54*20 

23 

37*32 

37*56 

33*01 

34*85 

39*53 

54*22 

Alarcb 2 

37*32 

38*03 


34*75 

39*52 

54*21 

9 

37*93 

38*17 

32*59 

34*74 

39*52 

54*21 

16 

38*86 

38*27 

* 

34*66 

39*53 

54*23 

23 

38*96 

38*39 


34*65 

39*52 

54*21 

30 

38*88 

38*19 


34*941 

40*00t 

55*27 

Quarterly average 

38*15 

37*98 

__ 

34*87 

39*60 

54-34 

April 6 

38*18 

38*13 

* 

34*92t 

39*971 

- 55-23 

13 

37*87 

38*19 

* 

34*72t 

39*96t 

55-22 

20 

37*75 

38*16 

* 

34*701 

39*94t 

65-20 

27 

37*60 

37*78 

!i 




JVIav 2 

36*97 

37*10 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

9 

36*54 

37*02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

:34*47 

36*87 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

„ 23 

36*16 

36*37t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Not received. 

f Cabled prices, subject to confirmation. 





Prices of a Three-Yard Japanese Sheeting in Alexandria 
(Egypt). 


The following table gives average weekh^ quotations for 
imported spot goods, in transit at Port Said, for a 36-inch, 46 x 46, 
3-yard Japanese grey sheeting, weighing about 13 lbs. per 40-yard 
piece. These spot prices are for goods in bonded warehouses and 
include all costs of unloading, porterage, and warehouse charges 
incidental to delivery. The price, however, does not include cus¬ 
toms duty, insurance, nor storage charges which may accumulate 
while the goods are in bonded warehouses. Prices for the first five 
months of 1928 and 1929 follow: — 

SPOT PRICES PER PIECE OF 40 YARDS. 


Week ended 

1928 

1929 

Week ended 

1928 

1929 



$ 

$ 



% 

% 

January 

5 

.. 3*67 

3*98 

March 23 

. 3-64 

4*00 


12 

3*66 

4-00 


30 

. 3*65 

4*00 


19 

.. 3-59 

4-00 



_ 

__ 


26 

3*54 

4-00 

Quarterly average 

3*56 

4*00 

Eebruart' 

2 

.. 3*46 

4*00 






9 

3*41 

3-98 

April 

6 

. 3*63 

3*96 


16 

3-47 

3-96 

w 

13 

. 3*59 

3-95 


23 

.. 3-55 

4-00 


20 

. 3-58 

3-96 

March 

2 

3*59 

4-08 

3*7 

27 

. 3*59 

3*92 


9 

3*56 

4-02 

May 

4 

. 3*65 

3*92 


16 

3*55 

4-02 
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NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE TRADING IN 
TEXTILE SECURITIES. 


About the middle of July trading in textile securities will be 
started on the floor of the New York Cotton Exchange. Mr. John 
H. McFadden, jr., of George H. McFadden & Brother, is the 
Chairman of the New York Cotton Exchange's Security Depart¬ 
ment. Mr. McFadden stated recently that the securities they are 
listing are for the most part stocks of companies of the textile 
industry that heretofore have either been inactive m trading or 
have been transferred in what are known as over-the-counter trades. 
Some few stocks of the industry have been listed* elsew’here but only 
a very few. The market being set up in the cotton exchange will 
undoubtedly serve to bring the activities of our industry before the 
public, and the results should be decidedly beneficial to the cloth 
manufacturing trade. 


INDIA'S COTTON GOODS IMPORTS. 


The Indian Trade Commissioner in London has prepared the 
following interesting table of cotton imports into India before the 
war, during the war, and in the financial year 1928-29: — 


(OOO's omitted). 





Pre-war 

Average 

Yds 

War-time 

Average 

Yds. 

1928-9 

Yds. 

Grey goods—total 



.. 1,331,017 

904,874 

838,643 

"From U.K. 

From Japan 

From USA. 



.. 1,315,99-7 

2,559 
10,405 

815,197 

81.171 

7,356 

581,618 

241,746 

1,567 

AVhite goods—total 



654,255 

518,890 

554,078 

l^rom UK. 

From Netherlands 

From Switzerland 

From Japan .. 



624,871 

7.606 

2.606 
48 

500,036 

3,824 

762 

3,323 

525,361 

8.415 

8,711 

5,461 

Coloured goods—total .. 



631,552 

386,277 

506,936 

From U.K. 

From Netherlands 

From Switzerland 

From Italy 

From Japan .. 



590,462 

15,219 

2,655 

10,320 

521 

350,826 

8,788 

1,734 

9,111 

15,095 

335,606 

11,256 

2,292 

36,112 

109,798 


Italy has forged ahead in coloured goods and Switzerland in 
-fine white goods. Japan has in all three classes made huge strides. 
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JAPAN. 


JAPAXESE Exports of Cotton Cloth in March Increase over 
February. 

Japanese exports of cotton cloth during- A'larch amounted to 
149,274,026 square yards valued at 33,498,282 yen, which was 
an increase of 29,520,570 square yards and 5,697,479 yen compared 
with shipments during Februar3X according to preliminary" figures 
issued by the Japan Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters’ Association. 

Fabric Production and Stocks Reported. 

Mills belonging to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
representing over 90 per cent, of the spindles and approximately half 
of the power looms for goods wider than 15 inches in the entire 
Japanese cotton' manufacturing industry, reported a production of 
121,866,000 yards during February as against 122,410,000 in 
January. 


POLAND SELLS TO SOVIET RUSSIA. 


According to an American cable, Lodz manufacturers are 
reported to have concluded contracts for the sale to Soviet Russia 
of textiles valued at about $450,000. Credit ranging from 18 to 
24 months is to be granted by the Lodz manufacturers, presumably 
with the aid of the Polish Government Negotiations for further 
purchases of textiles to a total sum of $1,000,000 are expected 
to be satisfactorily terminated in the near future, according to the 
trade press. 


A. M. Dixon^ of Gastonia, N.C., is the newly elected President 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Charlotte,, 

N.C. 


J. Cecil Finlay, President of the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
and partner in Hibbert, Finlay & Hood, has accepted directorship 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation Limited, Manchester. 


Mr. H. G. Safford, of Houston (Texas), is the newly appointed 
President of the xYmerican Cotton Shippers’ Association. 
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JOSEPH STUBBS L™ 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 



= WINDING DOUBLING CLEARING GASSING 

= REELING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

I ALL CLASSES OF 

I YARNS & THREADS 

== Te’ephone' Ancoats Works: City Coies' ABC 5th edition, Lieber's, 
. = 2447 (3 Openshato Works. and BenHty's. 

1 = Openshaw 412 (2 lines). Manchester Royal Exchange, Pillar 

| z=: Telegrams. Winding,^' Manchester. Aix, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Branch Works : OPENSHAW 





Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all j\yj Q H1 T 

classes of seed cotton. I. ▼ JLiXv^A HAiC'l y "" 

Our association with Ginning We were the first of the English 

Machinery dates back almost to the Textile Engineers to develop the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy manufacture of the Saw Gin ; and 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in it is now over a quarter of a century 
our time manufactured the various since we commenced the first 
modifications of this type, such as battery plant manufactured outside 
the IGiife Roller Gin, and this goes the United States of America. It is 
to prove that our experience has a significant fact that this plant is 
been on an extensive scale. still giwng satisfactory service. 


Also Makers of Machinery 
for Opening, Preparing, 
Spinning, Winding and 
Doubling Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and other Yarns; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Manufacture of RA YON. 


DOBSON Sf BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 









STATISTICS 



^GlGTjr:ON« 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOIN ING 

- THE - 

MANCHESTER 

BOCKS 


CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY - 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 
TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 801 TrsiiSord Park 


Telegrams: Telephones : 

“ Welkin, Liverpool ” 3820 Central, Liverpool 

“ Biped, Manchester 3343-334:4, Central, Manchester 

Private Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Merchants Brokers 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

Representing STEPHEN M. WELD & CO.. BOSTON (U.S.A.) 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago. Alexandria. Bombay and Havre 
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COTTON TRADE 
I STATISTICS 


AMERICAN COTTON MILLS’ CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A. 


Month 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April .. 

Total, 9 months 

May .. 

June .. 

July .. 

Total, 12 months 


Apnl 30, 1929, with compansons 

{Exclusive of imters) cent- 

age 

(Including foreign growth.) this 

5-year %*ear 

average, is of 

1923-24: 5-year 

to aver- 


1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

age 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Per ct. 

432,350 

357,380 

451,236 

500,253 

634,520 

526,729 

487,174 

108*2 

442,435 

438,373 

483,082 

570,670 

627,784 

492,221 

521,095 

94-5 

511,923 

534,283 

544,097 

668,361 

613,520 

618,788 

560,704 

110*4 

456,356 

495,182 

543,488 

583,746 

626,742 

610,884 

556,372 

109*8 

456,262 

532,047 

576,216 

602,986 

538,780 

534,352 

542,765 

98*5 

517,299 

589,725 

582,315 

603,242 

586,142 

668,389 

587,978 

113*7 

455,231 

550,132 

665,118 

689,513 

572,875 

598,098 

557,263 

107*3 

493,854 

582,674 

635,896 

693,081 

581,325 

632,808 

596,763 

106*2 

499,646 

597,104 

577,678 

618,279 

524,765 

631,710 

659,282 

113*0 

4,264,856 ■ 

4,676,900 . 

4,959,126 

5,330,031 

5,306,459 i 

5,313,979 

4,968,396 

307 0 

466,744 

531,471 

516,376 

629,948 

577,384 

668,000 

533,829 

_ 

446,145 

493,765 

518,607 

659,841 

510,399 

— 

506,527 

— 

448,333 

483,898 

461,743 

569,765 

439,821 

— 

460,465 

— 

5,626,078 1 

5,186,034 < 

6,455,852 

7,189,585 ■ 

0,834,063 

— ■ 

■6,469,217 

“IT 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN COTTON INTO U.S.A. 


August ], 1928, to April 30, 1929, with comparisons 

(500 lb. bales) cent- 

age 

5-year this 


Country 

of 


aver- year 
age, IS of 
1923-24 5-year 
to aver- 


production 

1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

age 

Egypt .. 

92,623 

175,143 

205,427 

166,793 

171,157 

237,172 

173,244 

136*9 

Peru 

10,136 

10,333 

13,715 

16,258 

17,770 

12,831 

15,382 

83*4 

China 

13,151 

22,426 

20,762 

21,702 

56,280 

33,350 

31,404 

106*2 

Mexico .. 

26,530 

43,303 

23,274 

92,717 

20,673 

51,441 

41,226 

124-8 

India 

Other 

4,964 

15,086 

12,588 

11,221 

17,883 

30,624 

16,249 

188-5 

countries 

670 

2,934 

1,893 

2,181 

1,561 

2,418 

2,025 

119-4 

Total .. 

148,074 

269,225 

277,659 

310,872 

285.324 

367,836 

279.530 

131-6 
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U.S.A. IMPORTS OF COTTON AND MANUFACTURES 


FOR FOUR 

MONTHS 

1928 

AND 

1929. 


(Department 

of Commerce, M 

"ashington) 





Four months ended April 





1928 

1929 

Raw Cotton 

• • ( 


lbs. 

69,822,361 

108,154,295 

\ 


$ 

16,565,094 

26,749,075 

Total cotton manufactures 



$ 

23,062,493 

23,449,149 

Total cotton cloth 

/ 

sq. 

yds. 

$ 

26,626,650 

6,451,418 

21,165,714 

5,517,097 

Unbleached 

sq 

yds. 

10,021,033 

7,713,299 

■■ 

1 


$ 

1,945,319 

1,623,341 

Bleached .. 

.. / 

sq 

yds. 

5,215,352 

3,491,194 

1 


$ 

1,020,231 

691,239 

Coloured .. 

.. / 

sq 

yds 

11,390,165 

9,961,221 

\ 


$ 

3,485,868 

3,202,517 

Total cotton wearing apparel.. 


$ 

5,103,126 

5,100,920 

Cotton gloves 

■■ i 

doz 

prs 

S 

720,440 

2,364,802 

482,288 

1,386,909 

Cotton hosiery 

, / 
\ 

doz. 

prs. 

295,393 

416,386 


$ 

1,032,998 

1,318,779 

Total cotton laces, embroidery. 

etc .. 


S 

3,918,311 

4,388,817 

Hand-made laces 



$ 

283,299 

295,360 

Machine-made laces 



$ 

1,568,435 

2,137,399 


U.S.A. EXPORTS OF COTTON, COTTON CLOTH, 
YARNS (THREADS AND HOSIERY) 

FOR FOUR MONTHS, 1928 and 1929 
(Department of Commerce, Washington). 


Four months ended April 





1928 

1929 

Lint cotton 

/ 

Bales 

2,401,803 

2,411,566 

\ 

$ 

252,418,298 

253,355,341 

Cotton manufactures, total 


$ 

42,040,394 

51,085,675 

Cotton cloths, total 

/ 

sq. yds. 

157,657,374 

220,114,264 

\ 

$ 

23,715,670 

30,530,947 

Tyre fabrics 

/ 

sq. yds. 

2,240,027 

2,393,497 

1 

$ 

858,141 

1,062,593 

Cotton duck 

/ 

sq. yds 

4,577,362 

5,636,831 


1 

$ 

1,578,463 

1,848,581 

Other cotton cloths : 




Unbleached .. 

/ 

sq. yds. 

30,553,956 

63,816,850 


1 

$ 

2,906,156 

4,855,165 

Bleached 

/ 

sq. yds. 

28,433,060 

35,968,757 


1 

f 

$ 

3,171,670 

4,225,694 

Coloured 

sq, yds. 

91,852,969 

122,298.329 


\ 

? 

15,201,240 

18,538,914 

Cotton yarn, thread, etc. . 


Carded yam 

f 

lbs. 

4,263,064 

5,211,982 


\ 

$ 

1,579,633 

1,747,476 

Combed yarn 

f 

lbs. 

4,097,124 

4,976,546 


$ 

3,380,927 

4,008,635 

Sewing, crochet, darning and em¬ 


lbs. 

407,740 

437,828 

broidery .. 

$ 

404,539 

402,873 

Cotton hosiery 

{ 

doz. prs. 

1,478,859 

1,613,016 

1 

2,627,718 

2,746,432 
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COTTON YARN EXPORTS FROM ENGLAND 


Five months ended IMay 31 



lb 

£ 

lb. 

i*"' 

1913 

17,776,700 

1,276,637 

89,422,300 

6,330,143 

1927 

22,817,600 

2,416,387 

89,581,500 

9,872,284 

1928 

14,066,800 

1,922,675 

72,708,900 

9,757,658 

1929 

16,026,000 

2.023,068 

73.322,600 

9,428,370 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED lilAY 31. 



1927 

1928 

1929 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Russia 

90,500 

124,000 

175,600 

Sweden 

570,000 

886,500 

596,000 

Norway 

1,362,800 

1,544,300 

1,343.300 

Denmark .. 

479,300 

621,900 

613,200 

Poland (including Dantzig) 

957,300 

1,216.300 

1,147,800 

Germany .. 

23,042,200 

19,938,900 

17,167,500 

Netherlands 

20,440,500 

14,018.900 

13,973.900 

Belgium .... 

4,425.800 

2,710,500 

2,514,700 

France ... 

1,680,000 

1,636,200 

2,620,400 

Switzerland 

4,181.900 

4,274,700 

3,358,200 

Italy 

230.200 

378,000 

714,900 

Austria 

477,400 

524,200 

580,700 

Czecho-Slovakia .. 

1,034,400 

1,467,400 

1,401,300 

Serb-Croat-Siovene State 

1.104,800 

768,200 

844,700 

Bulgaria .. 

1,484,900 

1,054,800 

662,900 

Roumania . . 

4,513,100 

2,535,000 

1,890,300 

Turkey 

427,200 

300,300 

204,900 

China (including Hong Kong) 

498,900 

624,600 

1 ,121,100 

United States of America 

1,534,600 

1,055,000 

1,123,300 

Brazil 

979,200 

1,080,400 

1,628,900 

Argentine Republic 

863,600 

997.200 

890,500 

British India ;* 




Bombay, via Karachi .. 

279,400 

312.000 

204,600 

,, ,, Other Ports 

4,908,700 

2,689,600 

3,579,200 

,, Total 

5,188,100 

3,001,600 

3,783,800 

Madras ., 

2,500,800 

2,611,500 

4,447,300 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 

2,762,300 

1,813,900 

1,761.800 

Burmah 

417,100 

542,900 

307,200 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

173,100 

104,100 

121,300 

Australia ., 

2,195,800 

1,788,900 

2,188,900 

Canada 

716,200 

692,000 

714,000 

Other Countries .. 

5,249,500 

4,396,700 

5,424,200 

rUp to 40's 

48.439,300 

33,181,000 

32,893,900 

Counts J Over 40’s up to 80A .. 

30,039,400 

27,877,500 

29,881,400 

j Over 80's up to i20’s .. 
hOver 120’s 

9,904,600 

10,147,000 

9,174,500 

1.198,200 

1,503,400 

1,372,800 

Grey, Unbleached 

80,056.200 

64,340,500 

64,987,900 

Bleached and Dyed 

9,525,300 

8,368,400 

8,334,700 

Total 

89.581.500 

72,708.900 

73.322,600 


PRINCIPAL INCREASES THIS YEAR COMPARED mTH LAST (lb. in 1,000’s) 


Madras 

France 

Bombay 

Brazil 


1,835 

China (including Hong Kong .. 

. 496 

984 

Australia.. 

, 400 

782 

549 

Italy 

337 
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Germany ., 
Switzerland 
Rou mania 


CHIEF DECREASES : 

.. 2,771 Bulgaria .. 

917 Sweden . . 
645 Burmah 


392 

291 

236 


COTTON CLOTH EXPORTS FROM ENGLAND. 


May Five months ended May 31 

Linear yds. £ Linear yds. £ 


1913 

606,254,300 


8,304,705 

2,967,231,200 

40,266,347 

1927 

418,991,800 


10,036,614 

1,766.226,200 

45,226.713 

1928 

299,529,800 


8,013,589 

1,691,393,500 

45,624,127 

1929 

332,370,100 


8,927,832 

1,751,261,700 

45,837,636 

COTTON CLOTH 

EXPORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED 

MAY 31 




1927 

1928 

1929 




sq. yds. 

sq. yds. 

sq, yds. 

Sweden 



. 11,061,000 

11,204,700 

7,916,300 

Norway 



7,446,800 

7,705,700 

7,127,800 

Denmark . . 



10,822,500 

10,028,600 

10,796,500 

Germany . . 



. 33,735,900 

28,321,800 

21,106,900 

Netherlands 



. 25,092,100 

33,182,300 

29,610,700 

Belgium . . 



13,863,500 

11,509,900 

12,305,600 

France 



5,511,100 

6,646,900 

4,234,400 

Switzerland 



. 51,230,500 

66,278,900 

40,687,400 

Portugal, Azores and Ivladeira .. 


7,219,300 

5,949,700 

6,379,200 

Italy 



3,872,100 

5,774,700 

5,851,800 

Greece 



15,207,800 

15,822,600 

15,759,700 

Roumania 



9,479,200 

8,916,500 

5,812,400 

Turkey 



. 31,230,600 

26,562,100 

25,019,600 

Syiria 



15,226,900 

9,664,500 

11,414,000 

Egypt 



, 62,376,800 

49,471,900 

72,673.000 

Morocco 



. 16,926,900 

21,388,400 

25,078,800 

Foreign West Africa 



18,296,000 

24,092,800 

21,753,500 

Foreign East Africa 



4,472,600 

7,035,400 

7,669,700 

Iraq 



32,734,200 

21,237,000 

20,765,600 

Persia 



9,628,100 

8,339,600 

9,381,100 

Dutch East Indies 



. 57,697,500 

60,570,000 

58,928,600 

Philippine Islands and 

Guam .. 


5,317,700 

4,238,800 

5,052,300 

Siam 



10,758,000 

7,648,900 

13,122,100 

China 



. 42,901,200 

45,338,000 

78,483,000 

Japan 



5,205,200 

3,834,100 

4,578,400 

United States of America 


21,453,100 

18,131,700 

14,974,600 

Cuba 



5,849,100 

3,970,100 

8,447,600 

Mexico 



4,742,000 

5,186,800 

5,935,900 

Central America 



4,437,300 

5,640,500 

6,215,500 

Columbia .. 



17,098,100 

13,990,300 

21,365,300 

Venezuela .. 



7,826,600 

7,239,200 

15,209,700 

Ecuador 



2,358,800 

2,074,800 

3,081,200 

Peru 



5,025,500 

4,190,600 

5,395,600 

Chile 



. 14,151,200 

8,722,200 

15,476,500 

Brazil 



. 22,720.900 

20,531,300 

31,197,500 

Uruguay .. 



6.001,000 

7,623,900 

7,734,100 

Bolivia 



919,900 

1,332,800 

1,567,100 

Argentine Republic 



. 45,490,900 

59,268,600 

54,725,300 

British West Africa 



. 54,580,200 

54,917,600 

48,704,200 

British South Africa 



26,086,500 

28,427,900 

29,987,700 

British East Africa 



5,989,100 

7,760,200 

9,005,100 
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Cotton Cloth Exports for Five months 

ended May 31- 

-continued. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

British India : 

sq, yds. 

sq, yds 

sq, yds. 

Bombay, via Karachi . . 

160,904,500 

168,331,000 

120,356,300 

,, ,, Other Ports 

120,190.200 

158,259,300 

135,213,300 

,, Total . . 

281,094,700 

326,590,300 

255,569,600 

Madras . . 

34,083,900 

31,806,800 

44,022,300 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 

413,605,200 

308,381,900 

336,051,600 

Burmah 

28,737,000 

24,105,300 

29,596,000 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

32,988,500 

22,408,100 

38,893,400 

Ceylon 

12,669,300 

12,938,300 

11,833,100 

Hong Kong 

11,804,500 

14,436,100 

23,563,600 

Australia .. 

70,157,700 

56,831,800 

65,200.300 

New Zealand 

11,421,000 

10,808,300 

12,845,100 

Canada 

21,006,700 

18,350,400 

17,387,500 

British West India Islands and British 




Guiana . . 

7,776,960 

7,464,200 

5,753,000 

Other countries .. 

68,200,900 

70,783,500 

69,000,600 

Grey Unbleached. . 

556,327,900 

467,036,600 

486,779,400 

Bleached ... 

. 596,223,700 

576,780,500 

614,781,400 

Printed 

. 228,182,900 

237,317,900 

211,500,700 

Dyed in the piece 

. 300,021,100 

312,161,900 

340,247,000 

Manufactured of Dyed Yarn . . 

64,834,400 

61,380,400 

56,938,900 

f Square yards 

. 1,745,590,000 

1,654,677,300 

1,710,247,400 

Total -! Linear yards 

. 1,766,226,200 

1,691,393,500 

1,751,261,700 

bCwts 

2,882,258 

2,675,644 

2,824,375 


PRINCIPAL INCREASES THIS YEAR COMPARED WITH LAST 


(sq. yds. in 1,000's). 


China .. 

.. 33,145 

Brazil 


.. 10,667 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar 


Hong Kong 


.. 9,128 

and Orissa .. 

.. 27,670 

Australia.. 


.. 8,368 

Egypt . 

.. 23,201 

Venezuela 


.. 7,971 

Straits Settlements and 


Colombia 


.. 7,375 

Malay States 

., 16,485 

Chile 


. 6.755 

Madras 

.. 12,215 

Burmah .. 


.. 5,491 


CHIEF DECREASES 



Bombay 

.. 71,020 

Netherlands 


.. 3,571 

Switzerland 

.. 25,592 

Sweden .. 

.. 

.. 3,289 

Germany 

.. 7,215 

United States of America 

.. 3,157 

British West Africa . . 

.. 6,214 

Roumania 


.. 3,105 

Argentine Republic . . 

.. 4,544 

France 


.. 2,413 

EXPORTS OF COTTON 

PIECE GOODS OF ALL 

KINDS 

FROM THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Percentage 

Twelve months ended March 31 increase 4 - or 

1928 1929 decrease — in 


Description 

Thousand 
sq. yds. 

Percentage 

of 

total 

Thousand 
sq, yds. 

Percentage 

of 

total 

1928-29 
compared 
with 1927-8 

Grey 

1,323,595 

31*9 

1,066,927 

27*7 

-19*4 

Bleached .. 

1,334,727 

32*1 

1.375,661 

35*7 

+ 3*1 

Printed .. 

589,735 

14*2 

518,198 

13 4 

-12*1 

Dyed 

754,446 

18*2 

754,254 

19*6 

- *03 

Coloured cottons 

150,322 

3*6 

139,,967 

3-6 

- 6*9 

Total 

4.152 825 

100*0 

a «55 007 

1 AA.O 

rj _ in> 
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EXPOI^TS OF BLEACHED COTTOX PIECE GOODS FROM THE UNITED 

KINGDOM 


Twelve months ended March 31, 1929 


Continent 

Thousand sq. yds. 

per cent of total 

liuropc . . 

42,361 

3-1 

Asia 

877,609 

63-8 

Africa 

222,127 

16*1 

America (North and South) 

136,609 

9-9 

Australasia 

42,526 

3-i 

Unallocated 

54,429 

4-0 

Total exports 

1,375,661 

loom 


IMPORTS OF COTTON 

GOODS INTO COLOMBIA 

FROM ENGLAND 


sq yds. 

£ 

1927 

3,924,900 

129,952 

1928 

3.413,000 

115,471 

1929 

3,853,300 

116,874 


INDIA.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE 
GOODS DURING FIRST QUARTER, 1929 . 


(Quantities in 1,000 yards.) 


J Classes 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

States 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

All 

countries 

Cotton piece goods ' 
Total 

73,866 

48,078 

6,747 

3,461 

3,602 

142,330 

L%bleached 

12,639 

36,799 

196 

— 

— 

54,143 

Bleached 

26,829 

222 

308 

1,166 

84 

29,524 

Printed 

16,389 

4,762 

6 

29 

140 

21,351 

Pyed 

11,488 

L 860 

1,181 

143 

512 

15,277 

Woven coloured 

2,310 

2,924 

7 

4 

296 

5,522 

The foregoing 

table 

includes 

213,000 yards of 

canvas, 

8 , 117.000 yards of cotton and silk mixtures, and 8,184,000 yards 

of fents, details of which are not available by countries. 



Exports of Indian-made piece goods from Bombay during the 
first three months of 1929 were as follows: — 


Exported to 
Red Sea ports .. 

East Africa 
Persian Gulf ports 
European countries 
I^evant and Black Sea 


yards 

3 , 788,299 

9 , 730,989 

12 , 831,015 

155,840 


ports .. 


Exported to yards 

Ceylon and Straits .. 1 , 391,247 

Egypt and North Africa .. ’3021400 

South Africa .. .. 896,701 

Other countries .. .. 53,523 


163,400 


Total 


.. 29 , 313,414 
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COTTON YARN PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


FOR 11 MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY, 1927, 1928 AND 1929, 
IN ENGLISH LBS . DETAILED PER COUNT. 

GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (British India and Indian States; 


Eleven months, April to Februaiy 



Count or Number 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1 


5.632,292 

8,646,670 

3,180,877 

2 


9,200,031 . . 

6,976,327 . 

5, ’.29,095 

3 


2,619,700 . . 

1,971,664 . 

1,190,700 

4 


7,661,754 . 

7,899,481 . . 

5,897,811 

5 


2,055,504 

2,582,880 . 

2,160,109 

6 


8,869,658 

9,108,859 

7,472,646 

7 


20,471,646 . 

19,347,257 . 

13,839,400 

8 


9,517,262 

9,914,377 . . 

5,868,629 

9 


14,757,716 

14,602,186 .. 

10,326,450 

10 


24,675,660 . . 

18,238,050 

14,791,626 


Total, Nos. 1 to 10 .. 

105,461,223 .. 

99,287,757 . 

70,557,343 

11 


42,007,846 . . 

31,464,675 

26,015,276 

12 


28,212,633 

27,089,123 .. 

19,848,019 

13 


24,486,799 . 

24,104,448 . 

20,639,396 

14 


30,634,632 . 

31,125,887 . 

21,399,533 

15 


19.725,241 . 

21,218,530 .. 

15.794,241 

16 


31.586,923 . 

30,880,288 . . 

26,094,602 

17 


16,554,739 . 

17,147,167 

11,242,030 

18 


21,045,944 . 

22,178,132 .. 

19,593,905 

19 


13,787,352 . 

13,502,435 . 

11,612,055 

20 


138,495,438 . 

140,661,021 

101,093,933 


Total, Nos. 11 to 20 .. 

366,537,547 . 

359,371,706 . . 

273,332,990 

21 


52.945,013 . 

54,734,573 . . 

40,256.764 

22 


41,994,446 . 

48,853,457 . . 

39,715,020 

23 


8,291,735 . 

8,916,713 . . 

6,764,691 

24 


47,530,854 

52,428,980 

35,375,873 

25 


2,747,151 

3,240,209 . 

2,818,839 

26 


14,205,471 . 

13,510,161 .. 

11,552,812 

27 


5,592,055 

5.054,151 

3,123,345 

28 


13,104,283 - 

13,234,924 . 

12,394,374 

29 


2,229,110 . 

2,189,337 . . 

2,074,004 

30 


37,801,206 . 

40,025,075 .. 

36,744,373 


Total, Nos 21 to 30 .. 

220,441,324 

. 242,188,080 .. 

190,820,095 

31 


1,621,897 . 

1,437.097 

1,972,576 

32 


9,997,858 , 

12,252.148 . 

13,143,683 

33 


1,330,395 . 

1,529,757 

803,497 

34 


1,609,776 . 

1,748,002 ., 

1,847,304 

35 


452,645 

159,947 . 

117,448 

36 


1,727,054 - 

2,542,163 . 

1,168,143 

37 


21,353 . 

24,718 . 

233,618 

38 


231,379 . 

368,107 . 

169,065 

39 


6,095 . 

2,950 . 

63,522 

40 


8,178,039 . 

10,725,165 . 

14,085,264 


Total, Nos. 31 to 40 ., 

25,176,491 . 

30,790,054 . 

. 33,604,120 

Above 40 

10,503,396 . 

10,345,813 . 

9,058,841 

Wastes, etc. .. 

3,356,027 . 

5,642,178 . 

5,188,105 


GRAND TOTAL 

737,476,0(J8 . 

.. 747,625,588 . 

. 582,561,49^ 


The effect of the Bombay Mill Strike is clearly visible. 
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COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


(IX ENGLISH LBS. AND EQUIVALENTS IN YARDS) FOR 11 MONTHS 
ENDING FEBRUARY, 1927, 1928 AND 1929. 

GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (British India and Indian States) 

Eleven Months, April to February 

Description 

Grey and Ibeached piece 
Chadars 
Dhutis -. 

Drills and jeans 
Cambrics and lawns 
Printers 

Shirtings and longcloth 'j 

T-cloth, domestics, and^ 
sheetings 

Tent cloth 

Khadi, Dungri or 
Khaddar 

Other sorts 
Total 


Coloured piece goods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece goods ^ 

Hosiery .. 

Miscellaneous .. 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool .. 



1926-2? 


1927-28 

1928-29 

goods 





/lbs. 

22,622,207 


24,146,865 

19,069,547 

Tyds. 

61,123,553 


62,491,756 

.. 62,680,191 

/lbs. 

112,870,223 


119,917,094 

. . 104,350,189 

\ yds. 

538,938,388 


569,163,476 

. 510,663,850 

fibs 

18,057,308 


20,622,449 

16,849,539 

lyds 

71.398.308 


82,112,741 

. . 67,380,967 

/lbs. 

607,137 


880,013 

714,800 

\ yds 

3,058,307 


4,908,928 

4,344,434 

/lbs. 

4,423,446 


4,258,830 

4,429,192 

Vyds. 

19,117,263 


18,605,148 

20,782,282 

/lbs 

122,851,139 


130,262,035 

96,598,080 

1yds 

529,261,525 


571,835,567 

.. 425,611,078 

/lbs. 

21,478,527 


22,812,329 

17,744,816 

\yds 

84,847,442 


84,857,470 

67,741,425 

/lbs. 

2,930,967 


2,324,928 

2,724,691 

lyds. 

6,222,723 


5,450,540 

6,404,683 

/lbs. 

33.676,819 


39.441,146 

., 29,194,848 

/yds. 

92,481,011 


110,040,932 

86,564,146 

ribs. 

10,377,791 


9,140,284 

7,589,555 

1 y^s. 

38,574,134 


37,798.363 

30,939,047 

/lbs. 

349,895,564 


373,805,973 

99,266,257 

\yds. 

1,445.022,654 


1,547,264,921 

.. 1,273,112,103 

/lbs. 

132,674,652 


136,798,467 

.. 91,031,938 

lyds. 

621,107,200 


624,170,775 

.. 428,492,423 

/lbs. 

3,819,302 


3,796,887 

2,879,008 

Idoz. 

904,186 


883,468 

672,368 

/lbs. 

890,406 


1,105,324 

1,357,672 

\doz. 

316,179 


399,454 

.409,545 

lbs. 

3,958,393 


5,432,028 

3,942,315 

lbs. 

2,040,620 


4,433,888 

2,874,004' 

f lbs. 

493,278,937 

.. 

525,372,567 

401,360,194 

< yds. 2,066,123,854 


2,171,435,696 

.. 1,701,604,526 

Idoz. 

1,220,365 


1,282.922 

1,081,913 

Bombay Mill Strike is 

clearly visible. 



CONSUMPTION OF INDIAN COTTON IN INDIA, 


Bombay Island 
Ahmedabad .. 
Bombay Presidency .. 
Madras Presidency 
United Provinces 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 
Bengal 

Punjab and Delhi 
Rest of British' India 

Total, British India 


Consump¬ 

Consump¬ 

Consump¬ 

Since 

tion 

tion 

tion 

Sept. 1 

during 

during 

during 

1928 to 

March 

Feb. 

March 

March 31 

1929 

1929 

1928 

1929 

60,192 

49,141 

56,354 

337,059 

26,645 

25,514 

24,404 

184,160 

101,716 

90,158 

93,860 

623,428 

17,237 

16,552 

15,464 

112,869 

12,949 

13,391 

13,035 

103,104 

10,135 

9,390 

9,855 

70,079 

7,357 

7,139 

7,083 

47,786 

3,975 

4,062 

3,983 

30,957 

1,842 

1,841 

998 

12,498 

156,211 

142,533 

144,278 

1,000,721 


During 
correspond¬ 
ing period 
last year 
(Since Sept. 
1, 1927) 
388,153 
172,849 
668,639 
108,828 
102,056- 

67,167 

51,684 

28,052^ 

6,837 

1,023,268 
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WORLD’S TOTAL COTTON CROPS. 


{Source : Foreign Crops and Markets, Washington, D.C.) 
PRODUCTION : 

AVERAGE 1909-10 TO 1913-U; ANNUAL 1926-27 TO 1928-29. 


(Bales of 478 lbs. net.) 


Country 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Per cent. 
3928-29 
is of 
1927-28 

Production 

1,000 

bales 

3,000 

bales 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 

bales 

Per 

cent. 

United States 

13,033 

17,977 

12,955 

14,478 

111-8 

India 

3,585 

4,205 

4,680 

4,718 

100-8 

China 

695 

1,584 

2,000 

1,550 

77-5 

Egypt 

1,453 

3,586 

1,257 

1,491 

118-6 

Russia (Asiatic) 

905 

755 

973 

1,208 

124-1 

Brazil 

387 

484 

492 

450 

91-5 

Mexico 

187 

360 

179 

272 

152-0 

Peru 

110 

258 

251 

200 

79-6 

Argentina .. 

2 

58 

101 

180 

178*2 

Persia 

136 

85* 

180 

180 

100-0 

Chosen 

20 

143 

133 

150 

112*8 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

14 

131 

111 

144 

130*6 

Nigeria 

9 

23 

17 

28 

164*7 

Tanganyika 

8t 

20 

13 

20 

153-8 

Greece 

13 

18 

U 

15 

107*1 

Syria and Lebanon 

— 

8 

31 

7 

63*6 

Mozambique 

— 

2 

7 

6 

85*7 

Algeria 

n 

8 

. 4 

5 

125*0 

Iraq .. 

— 

3 

1 

5 

500*0 

Bulgaria 

1 

2 

4 

4 

100*0 

Total above countries 

20,559 

27,710 

23,383 

25,111 

107*4 

Estimated World Total 
including China 20,900 

28,300 

23,800 

25,600 



* Exports, 
t Four-year average. 
X Three-average. 
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HENIY MEI & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerlanil) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & GO. 

32, Albert Street, King Street West 
Manchester. 


Soci^te Co-operative 
La Textile" 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs, cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


World Trade y is the name of the quarterly review in three 
languages published b}’ the International Chamber of Commerce^ 
Paris, at the very modest price of is. It is a great addition to the 
economic journals. 

De Vestigingsfactoren der Katoenindustrie m de 
Ve^enigde Staten van Noord-Amerika, by Dr. J. Wisselink. 
This book of 470 pages, written in Dutch, deals with the organiza¬ 
tion of production in the industry, including costs. Unfortunately 
few of our members will be able to read this book, which, judging 
by its contents,^' appears to be highly interesting. 

The same author has also' published a criticispj of Mr. de Rocs® 
book on The Japanese Cotton Industry,*’ in which he states 
that the Dutch Consul de Roos undervalues the efficiency of the 
Japanese mill operatives. 

Statistical Information concerning Cotton Spinning in 
U.S.A. is a compilation of recent material published by the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation and b}^ other organizations, brought 
out by the Cotton Yarn Association Ltd., Manchester, in January, 
IQ2Q. It is a useful pamphlet, costing 6d. per copy. 

Design and Manufacture of Towels and Towelling,’’ 
by Thomas Woodhouse and Alexander Brand, published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., London, at 12s. 6d. A text-book 
designed to* interest those who' have a knowledge of the general 
principles and practice of weaving. Special attention has been 
given tO' the designs. There are 17s illustrations in this book of 
235 pages. It is a book which will appeal to the practical mill 
manager. 

“ Annuario, 1928-IQ2Q.” The Confederazione Generale 
Facista delFIndustria Italiana,” Rome, has issued its annual 
volume, which now comprises 901 pa.ges. It is a monument of the 
activities of this powerful organization, to which Italian industry 
owes such a great debt of gratitude. 


Books Received: 

Annuaire Statistique International (International 
Statistical Year Book); 1928, Economic and Financial 
Section,” published by the League of Nations, Geneva. 

Giornale Degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica, April 
and May numbers. 
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REVIEWS 


Studies on the Inheritance of (a) Petal Slot, (b) Pollen 
Colour and (c) Corolla Colour in the Cotton Plant,; ^ by 
S. C. Plariand, Memoirs of the Cotton Research Station, I'rinidad. 
Copies may be obtained at 2s. 6d. from the Secretary, Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation, Millbank, London, S.W.i. 

'‘The Branching of Egyptian Cotton Plants,” by 
J. Templeton, D.Sc, Senior Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypt. Technical and Scientific Service, Bulletin N.87^ Price 

RT.3. 

“ A Review of the Trade of British Malaya in 1928,” by 
L. C. Beale, C.B.E., His. Majesty’s Trade Commissioner. Published 
by the Department of Overseas. Trade at 5s. 

” Artificial Silk,” by Thomas Woodhouse, FT.L,., second 
edition, published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., London, at 
7s. 6d. net The latest developments are explained in non-technical 
language. A feature of the work is the number of good illustra¬ 
tions. 


The Empire Cotton Growing Review ” for July, VoL IV, 
No 3. Published P. S. King 8: Son, Ltd., London, at is. 
Spinners will be interested in the reprint from the Illustrated 
London Hetos of i8ss showing the processes of spinning and 
weaving in Dacca, India. 

" Economic Conditions in Denmark, with Annex on Ice¬ 
land,” by H. H. Cassells, Commercial Secretary, British Legation, 
Copenhagen, Published by the Department of Overseas Trade, 
London, at is. 6d. net. 

The Economic Situation in Czecho-Slovakia, as at 
1929,” by H. Kershaw, O.B.E., Commercial Secretary to 
His Majesty’s Legation, Prague. Published by the Department 
*of Overseas Trade, London, at is. 6d. net. 

“ Economic Conditions in Finland,” by Cecil H. Mackie, 
His Majesty’s Consul at Helsingfors. Published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Trade, London, at is. net. 

^ " Economic Conditions in Poland During 1928,” by R. E. 
Kimens, C.M.G., Commercial Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation, 
Warsaw. Published by the Department of Overseas Trade, 
London, at is. 6d. net. 

Automatic Looms,” by William A. Hanton, M.Sc. (Tech.), 
Manchester. Published by Ernest Berm, Ltd., London, at 21s. 
net. A review of this book appears on page 677. 
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LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Showroom: 324 & 325 MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams: NUGGET Liv-erpool. Codes: ABC, Ai, and MARCONI 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFTICE; KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Royal Eischange^ Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar L® 

LONDON OFFICE: 71, Liucolra*s Ims Fields, Tws^ord Place, Kiugsway, W.C.2 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON. 
OPENING. CARDING. COMBING. PREPARING, SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON. WOOL. WORSTED, WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE. Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING, 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES. “FIBRO,’' “VISTRA,” Etc. 



THE "MURRAY" PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY P^ATT BROS. & CO.. LTD. 

The Gin for Ezxxpire-Grown Cotton, American Seed Type 


Highest AtDards of Merit at International and other Exhibitions for Textile Machineryt from 
London, 1851, to London, 1924 


Tdephones: 

No. 1826 OLDHAM 
No, 5344 CnY 
No, 2242 HOLBORN 


Codes: 

Al, ABC 4tli, 5lh, and 6th Editions j 
Western Uznoo, Bentley's 


Telegrsmsi 
PLATTS. OLDHAM 












An essential 

precaution 

If continuity of business, protection of 
records and accumulated data, and the 
safety of employees is essential, then so 
is the Grinnell - fire^s arch-enemy* 
For the Grinnell” is a constant protector 
waiting day and night to operate imme¬ 
diately fire breaks out* 

Over 29,200 fires extinguished by 
Grinnell at an average loss of less than 
£60* No human life has ever been lost 
by fire in a Grinnell-protected building. 


Booklet S99 gives 
intere^iUng injorma- 
iion concerning Grin- 
iielL A copy mil be 
sent to lespomibk 
ofliLials upon appli¬ 
cation. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE alarm 


Starts when the fire starts—floods 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm. 




MATHER & PLATT Ltd. 


Fire Protection Engineers 


Park Works, Manchester, and Park House, 
22, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.l 
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Re^isieted Telegraphic Aiirm: Tdephone : Royal Exchange, Mancheskis 

“GLOBE. 5871. CASTLETON. TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 

Castleton'Lancs ROCHDALE. Pillar H2. 

TWEEDALES Sf SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slubbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive^to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 













CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System OutiBts, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 


"M’V 'r% ' 
rv" 






Gin, Feeder and Con lender 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saw^s per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 


M 



















THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

t£??l «<5?) 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD ;: 

«< 5 ?^ 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary. 








Teljgrams: 

HETH, MANCHESTER 
Te'&phones 

ARDWICK 2601 [7 lines) 


JOHN 


Codes: 

ABC !5tli and 6th Editions' 
BENTLEY’S, Ai, and 
WESTERN UNION 


HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country j 

THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders I 

““ Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential IVIotion I 

FIRM III vented the All-Metal Mule Carriage ] 

Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
WHO Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

.- Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Patented 

Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS Sf CO., MANCHESTER 


FIRM 

WHO 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Established 1804 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

ESTABLISHED 1826 CAPITAL: 114.750,000 FRANCS 

Works at 

MULHOUSE (Haut-Rhin) 
GRAFFENSTADEN (Bas-Rhin) 

M a% n Office at 

PARIS: 32, RUE DE LISBONNE (8^) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning Machines.—Cotton Spinning Machines.— 

Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk.—Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Machines,-—Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk.—Complete 
Equipment of Textile Mills. 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations.—Steam Boilers 
—Steam Engines and Steam Turbines.—Machine Tools and Small Tools. 
—Lifting and Weighing Apparatus.—Machines and Apparatus for the 
Chemical Industry. 





1 ROLLER CLOTHS ! 

I CLEARER CLOTHS i 
, SIZING FLANNELS 
' ERMEN’S ENDLESS ' 
i CLEARERS I 

5 LAPPINGS & MACHINE ' 

1 BLANKETS for Calico Printers I 

I-1 

JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 

Established 1714 


1 














Telegram i Codes: 

Husnij Manchester. Meyer’s 39th & 4otli edition, 

ABC 5th edition, Bentley’s 
Phrase, Sheppei^on’s, Marconi. 

TURKISH COTTON 

HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and C.i.f. Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 
most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Gmtinent. 


First Issued in 1871 Ready about September \4th. 

ANNUAL COnON HANDBOOK 


For Daily Cable Records of 

American, East Indian, Egyptian, Sudan, 
and other Crops, together with 
Liverpool, Manchester, Brazilian, 
Argentine, Continental and other Statistics 

PRICE 5s. 2 d. : : POST FREE 


Special Terms for Orders of 50 copies and upwards^ 
including lettering Subscribers^ Names 


COMTELBURO LTD. 

II, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C. 2 
7 , RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
24 , STONE STREET, NEW YORK 

OR ANY OF THE OFFICES OF THE COMMERCIAL TELEGRAM BURF.AUX 




reiegraphic Address: 

“ ALBRECHT ’* 
LIVERPOOL. 

relepLone Nos, i 

nps & 1193 Central. 

Telegrams: 
"EFALBRECHT ” 
FEN LONDON. 

Direct Prh'ate Line to 
".Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 18S7. 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Head Office: 

3 , St. Paul’s Square, 

niVEKPOOI.. 

Branch Offices: 

5, Lloyd’s Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
15, Cross Street, MANCHESTER 


CODliS: 

A B C, 5th & 6th Eds. 

Bentley’s. Buentmgs. 
Lieber’s. Meyer's, 37111, 
39th» & 4otb Editions. 
Sbcpperson’s, 1881 and 
1915 Eds. 

Standard, 1881. 

Private Codes. 

LONDON: 
Telephone Nos.: 

Royal, 7734, 7733. 


Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, Lancs. 

Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 

Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 

Also AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS in all PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CITIES. 


Members of the 


Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

North of England Refined Sugar Association. 
Uverpooi United General Produce Association, Ltd. 
United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc. (Liverpool) 
London Cattle Food Trade Association, Inc. 
London Corn Exchange. 


New York Cotton Exchange. 

New York Cocoa Exchange. 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., New York. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

London Produce Clearing House 

Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, Ltd., London 


Representing Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other Brazilian Products. 


Telephone: 107 Stalybrioge. Telegrams: “Lano, Stalybridgb ” 

TAYLOR, LANG & CO., LTD. 

Castle Iponworks, STALYBRIOGE, Eng. 

Codes : ABC, 4th and 5th Editions, and Bentley’s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spinning Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



SA, Condenser Mule 


Hopper Bale O^ner and Cotton Hixex. 
EoYing Waste Opeuer. 

ConToymg and Distributing Lattice Work. 
Patent Bshaust Pans for Transit of 
Cotton. 

Hopper Feeder witli Patent Peed Supply 
Arrangement. 

Buokley Premier Porcupine Opener 
(Lattice Feeder), 

Crigmon^ Yertical Opener (Single or 
Patent E^aust Opener. 


Buckley’s Patent Combined Opener 10 
various combinations to suit all 
classes of cotton from Indian to Sea 
Islands, 

Improved Scuioher or Lap Machine. 

Self-acting Mules for Coarse, Medium and 
Fine Counts- 

Patent Self-acting Condenser Mules with 
Single, Double or Treble Spindle 
Speeds for Waste or Vigogne Taras. 

Self-acting Woollen Mules with Double or 
Treble Spindle Speed 
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Cable Address: SOUTHERN-DALLAS ” 

Southern Cotton Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Cotton Exporters 


MEMBERS : 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
WACO, TEXAS SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

AGENCIES: 

BREMEN, GERMANY MILAN, ITALY 

HAVRE, FRANCE 

Other principal European and Domestic Cotton centres. 






INI>t4.JS AGBICULfURAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 1J|RARY, 

NEW DElH'i; 


Date of issue. 

Date of issue. 

- 

Bate of issue. 
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